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Successive EdUums of the Life of Ho^kser: 


EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


The first object of the present publication is, to exhibit the 
remains of the great and venerable writer (all, unfortunately, 
more or less imperfect) in as correct a form as could be 
attained, by reference, throughout, to the original editions; 
and in some few cases, to MS. copies. 

1. In respect of the Life of Hooker, by Walton — which 
has a sort of customary right to appear first in all collections of 
his remains, and a right, surely, which no one would wish to 
disturb, who can enter into the spirit either of the biographer, 
or of his subject — the reader will find some considerable varia- 
tions from the copy which appears in most former editions • 
of which the following is the account. The life was first written 
at Archbishop Sheldon’s suggestion to correct the errors 
of that by Bishop Gauden, which had come out in 1662. 
The first edition boars date 1665 ; the date of the Introduc- 
tion is fixed to the year before, by the expression, I must 
look back to his death, now sixty four years past:^* for 
Hooker died Nov. 2, 1600. In 1 670, it was reprinted, together 
with the Lives of Donne, Wotton, and Herbert, and the col- 
lection was dedicated, as the separate life had been, to Wal- 
ton’s intimate friend (if he might not be called his patron) 
Bishop Morley. It was so popular as to reach a fourth edition 
in 1675 : and from that, which was the last that had the 
author’s corrections, the present reprint has been made. To the 
best of the Editor’s knowledge, the copy of the Life prefixed to 
the editions of Hooker since 1666, was taken from Walton’s 
first edition. For although there were at least two reprints of 
Hooker before Walton’s death, one in 1676 and one in 1682, 
(he died Dec. 15, 1683,) the Life remained uncorrected: and 
this circumstance not being observed by Dr. Zouch led him to 
select for his edition a text which undoubtedly Walton himself 
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ii WdUovCs general Correc^ms : Reeqstim to it, 

BDiTOR's had discarded. Dr. Wordsworth in his Ecclesiastical Bio- 

^ graphy saw and corrected the mistake. It is remarkable that 

it should have escaped Strype’s notice when he inserted his cor- 
rections and additions in the reprint of 1705. Some of the 
principal variations are set down in the notes to the present 
edition : but without exact collation of the two texts. 

The general result, in the Editor’s opinion, is favourable to 
Walton’s veracity, industry, and judgment. The advantage he 
possessed was great in his connexion^ with the Cranmer family. 
Hooker’s near neighbours and most intimate firiends. Of this 
connexion Walton’s biographers do not appear to have thought 
much, if it was at all observed by them ; though it was this in 
all probability which gave the colouring to his whole fu- 
ture life, introdujing him into societies and pursuits from 
which otherwise he seemed far removed. At the same time 
the Editor has no wish to deny, that which is apparent of itself 
to every reader — ^the peculiar fascination, if one may call it so, 
by which Walton was led unconsciously to communicate more 
or less of his own tone and character to all whom he undertook 
to represent. But this is like his custom of putting long 
speeches into their mouths : we see at once that it is his way, 
and it deceives no one. Perhaps the case of Hooker is that in 
which the biographer has on the whole produced the most 
incorrect impression of his subject. He seems to have judged 
rather from anecdotes which had come to his knowledge, than 
from the indications of temperament which Hooker’s own 
writings afford. Otherwise he might perhaps have seen reason 
to add to his commendation of him for meekness and patience, 
that those quEilities were by no means constitutional in him. Like 
Moses, to whom Walton compares him, he was by nature ex- 
tremely sensitive, quick in feeling any sort of unfairness, and 
thoroughly aware of his own power to chastise it : so that his 

1 This marriage of the Archbi- and education, according to the fashion 
shop's great>nieoe with a simple Lon- of that time, there was no reason why 
don shopkeeper would seem to shew she might not become the wife of a 
that Hooker’s own marriage, however country clergyman, though of an old 
ill<.assorted in other respects, would not family, and nephew of a memlier of 
be considei*ed as disparaging to his sta- parliament. Churchman, her father, 
tion in society. The woman might be, had been wealthy, and the family bore 
as Antony Wood describes her, clown- arms, as appears by the Heckers' pedi- 
‘‘ ish and silly,’* but in point of rank gree. 



Fragments from Begnolds ; Roohm^o Chatige of SenUmmt, iil 

forbearance (which those only can judge of, who have ac- 
quainted themselves with the writings of his opponents) must 
have been the result of strong principle, and unwearied self- 
control Again, Walton or his informants appear to have 
considered him as almost childishly ignorant of human nature 
and of the ordinary business of life : whereas his writings 
throughout betray uncommon shrewdness and quickness of 
observation, and a vein of the keenest humour runs through 
them ; the last quality we should look for, if we judged only 
by reading the Life. In these respects it may seem pro- 
bable that if the biographer had been personally acquainted 
with his subject, the picture would have been somewhat modi- 
fied : in no others is there any reason, either from his writings 
or from contemporary evidence, to doubt the accuracy of his 
report. 

It will be observed that in the Notes and Appendix to the 
Life, some use has been made of the collections of Mr.Fulman, 
which are preserved in C . C . C. Library, to the number of twenty- 
two volumes ; of which an account may be seen in Dr. Bliss’s 
edition of the Athense Oxonienses, iv. 242 : as also an account of 
the collector, who had been the alumnus and amanuensis of 
Hammond, and was the friend and literary adviser of Antony 
Wood. He was also acquainted with Walton, as appears from 
his Appendix to the Life of Hooker, p. 89. note and from an 
indorsement in Fulman’s hand, on some papers which will be 
found, vol. iii. p. 108, of this edition. All therefore that ho 
knew about Hooker he had communicated to Walton, no 
doubt, before 167^5: and therefore little or no direct additional 
information was to be expected, or occurs, in his papers. 

The chief use now made of them has been to extract a few 
passages relating to Reynolds, Hooker’s tutor, and undoubt- 
edly the leader of the moderate Puritanical party in the Uni- 
versity at that time. A specimen of his tone and principles 
may be seen in the Further Appendix to the Life, N®. ii: which 
letter, with all that we read of Reynolds, tends to put in a 
strong light his pupil Hooker’s entire independence of thought, 
and the manner in which he worked his way towards other 
views than tliose in which he had been trained* For it may be 
observed that his uncle, John Hooker or Vowel, was rather 
a keen partisan, as he had been at one time an associate, “^of 



iv Order ef Hooker’^B Workit 

ttDiTOB's Peter Martyr and others of the more uncompromising foreign 

PBiiFACE. j jjig historical fragments, inserted in Holinshed, 

may shew. Hooker’s connection again with Bishop J ewel ; 
with Dr. Cole, President of C. C. C., who had been forced on 
the society by the Queen’s government®; and with Cole’s 
party in the College ; were all things calculated, as far as they 
went, to give him a bias towards the extreme which was 
accounted most contrary to Romanism. And indeed the 
deep and sincere dread with which he regarded the errors and 
aggressions of Rome, is apparent in every part of his writings : 
and so much the more instructive will it prove, should we 
find him of his own accord embracing those catholic opinions 
and practices, which some in their zeal against popery may 
h&ve too lightly parted with, but which Rome alone could not 
give, neither should we allow her indirectly to take them 
away. 

The others hortpieces, subjoined to the Life in this edition, 
are accounted for by notes as they severally occur. 

2. If Hooker’s works were arranged in the order of their 
composition, (a course which is so far preferable to any other, 
as it gives the completest view of the progress of the writer’s 
own mind, and any modifications which his opinions may 
have undergone,) the Sermons relating to the controversy 
with Travers, 1585-6, would naturally come first in order. 
For that controversy not only preceded the Laws of Eccle- 
siastical Polity in order of time, but actually led to the first 
idea and undertaking of the great work 3 . However, in the 
present publication, the precedent of all former ones has been 
respected: but it will be for future editors to consider whether 
they may not advantageously invert this order. 

The statement of Walton, that the dispute in the Temple 
led immediately to the design of Hooker’s Treatise, is inci- 
dentally confirmed by a passage in the Sermon on Pride, which 
appears from internal evidence to have been a subsequent part 
of the same course, to which the discourses censured by Travers 
belonged. The passage occurs in a portion of the Sermon now 
for the first time printed^. He is speaking of the difference be- 
tween moral or natural, and positive or mutable law : which 


2 Strype, Parker, 1. 528. 


3 See Life, p. 65,66. 


4 See vol. in. p, 618. 



Occamn and (^the Ecdmmtical Pudkij/. 

" difference,” he says, " being undiscenied, hath/ HQt a litjte 

*< obscured justice. It is no small perplexity which this otie 

thing hath bred in the minds of many, who beholding the 
laws which God himself hath given abrogated and disan* 
nulled by human authority, imagine that justice is hereby 
conculcated ; that men take upon them to be wiser than 
God himself; that unto their devices His ordinances are 
constrained to give place : which popular discourses, when 
they are polished with such art and cunning as some men^a 
wits are well acquainted with, it is no hard matter with 
such tunes to enchant most religiously affected souls. The 
root of wliich error is a misconccit that all laws are positive 
which men establish, and all laws which God delivereth im- 
mutable. No, it is not the author which maketh, but the 
matter whereon they are made, that causeth laws to be thus 
distinguished.” Such as are acquainted with the argument of 
the first three books of Ecclesiastical Polity, will perceive at 
once in the paragraph just cited the very rudiment and germ 
of that argument : which, occurring as it does in a sermon 
which must have been preached witiiin a few months of the 
discourse on J ustification, shews how his mind was then em- 
ployed, how ripe and forward his plans were, and how accu- 
rate Walton’s information concerning them. 

Accordingly, the summer of 1^86 may be fixed on as the 
time of his commencing the work : and after six years and 
more, i. e. on the 9th of March, 1592-3, the four first books 
were licensed to “John Windet^, dwelling at the signe of the 
“ Crosse Keyes n€» Powle’s Wharffe.” Most of the work 
was therefore composed in London, amidst the annoyance of 
controversy, and the interruption of constant preaching to 
such an audience as the Temple then furnished. For it was 
only in July 1591, that he obtained what he had so long 
wished for, a quiet home in the country, viz. at Boscomb near 
Salisbury. 

Four days after the entry at Stationers’ Hall, the MS. was 
sent to Lord Eurghley : and it is not unlikely that the delay 
which ensued in the printing was occasioned by him. For 

ft Windet was one of the publishers him about this isme publishings a work 
commonly employed by persons of of Dr. Bridges, and the tract called 
Hooker's way of thinking t we find '• Querhnonia Ecdesiae.” 



vi Aids to Hooker in eompkting kk Treatise. 

mmcK edition bears date 1594. There is a MS. note of 

^ Hooker’s on a pamphlet called the Christian Letter,” &c. 

(hereafter to be spoken of) which would lead to the supposition 
that Burghley as well as Whitgift had seen and approved 
the unpublished work. The writers or writer of the Letter, 
having brought sundry doctrinal exceptions to the books of 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, had appealed to the au- 
thor®, as to what he thought in his conscience would be the 
sentence of bishops and divines, were his work, and two 
others just then published*^, to be authoritatively examined by 
such and such persons, and compared with the formularies of 
the Church. To this challenge part of Hooker’s reply is, 
“ The books you mention have been perused. They were seen 
and judged of b^ore they came abroad to the open view of 
“ the world. They were not published as yours is. As 
“ learned as any this nation hath saw them and red them 
before they came to your hands. And for any thing that I 
could ever yet learn, the learneder they are that have given 
sentence concerning the same, the fardcr they have differed 
from this your virulent, uncharitable, and unconscionable 
sentence.” 

Besides Whitgift and Burghley, we know that Hooker 
availed himself of the judgment of his two friends, Cranmer 
and Sandys®, (if they were within reach ;) and there is much 
reason to suppose that Dr. Reynolds also was consulted^. 
With Saravia he was unacquainted, until he went into the 
neighbourhood of Canterbury^®. 

As for assistance in the way of books, there is every mark 
of his having been abundantly supplied during the preparation 
of his work. In several cases he quotes foreign productions, 
which from the dates of their publication could have been 
only just out of the press in time to be so cited. Every 
thing probably was sent to Whitgift ; and his stores, it may 
be supposed, were placed at Hooker’s command. 

He observes a remarkable accuracy in citation, especially 
of the passages which he means to refute. Sometimes indeed 

6 Page 44. notes on B. vi. 

7 Queriinonia EodesisB;” and 9 B. vi. App. in vol. iii. 109, 112. 

Bancroft'* Dangerous Positions.” 10 Life, p. 74. 

S See Life, App. p. 104 ; and vol. iii. 



Acbmfit of iim originid Ed^m^ vii 

he abridges, where Cartwright is unnecessarily verbose (a 
&ult against which that writer was not much on his guard) ; 
but there is not (as the Editor believes after minute examine* 
tion) a single instance of unfair citation. That the reader 
may judge of this for himself, the rule of "the present edition 
has been, scrupulously to point out all particulars in which 
the passages produced to be refuted, or otherwise in the way 
of argument, at all vary from their originals. We learn from 
a note of Sandys on the sixth Book, that Hooker’s dis* 
" course had credit of sincerity in the former books especially 

by means of setting down Mr- Cartwright’s and W. T[ra- 
" versj’s words in the margent wheresoever they were im- 

pugned.” As an instance of his care we may observe, that 
the copy of the Christian Letter, on which his notes arc made, 
has nearly all the errata, which are marked at the end, cor- 
rected in the body of the pamphlet by his own hand. 

The Editio Princeps^^ itself is a small folio, very closely, but 
clearly, and in general most accurately, printed. The present 
edition professes to be a reprint of it, except in some matters 
of punctuation, and in many of orthography. As to the 
former : amidst great general exactness (to which also the 
little lomaining MS. bears witness) there occur sometimes 
whole pages in which almost all the smaller stops are 
omitted in a manner which could scarcely be intentional : and 
there the liberty has been taken of arranging them in the 
way which seems most agreeable to the author’s general 
system of punctuation. Care however has been taken not 
unwarrantably to determine by this process the meaning of 
clauses, which might fairly be left ambiguous. However, 
both in this question and still more in that of spelling, the 

11 Vol. iii. 136. ‘ that they did not appear till the year 

12 The Editor takes this opportunity 1594. The fifth was published by 

of acknowledging his obligations to the « itself in 1597, the printer being the 
Rev. Dr. Bliss, Registrar of the Uni- ‘ person who executed the first part in 
versity of Oxford, for the use of a copy < 1594. It is singular that neither 
of this rare volume, including also the < Ames nor Herbert” (who notice the 
fifth Book, first e<lition, in con-ecting first part, Typograph. Antiq. voL ii. p. 
the press; and al^o for the following 1230,) “knew any thing of the fifth 
note regarding the two. « The four « book. What they say of the four 
“ first books were, according to Maun- “ first, is quoted from Maunsd” (Ca- 
“sel, printed in 1592-3. Walton how- talogus^ part i, p. 59) “and the Sta- 
“ ever (and he is probably right) says “ tionfw’ Register/’ 



ifei Booker^ir OHkogre^y, Punciuatimp 

Editor acknowledges that he should hiniself prefer an'iagraiCt 
reprint of the original, excepting of coarse palpable errors oi 
the press. In one respect especially, i. e. as a specimen and 
monument of language, ancient books lose very much of their 
value by the neglect of ancient orthography. But this, it was 
feared, could not be remedied without making the work less fit 
for general use. All that remained was to take care that no 
word should be lost, added, or mistaken : and this it has been 
endeavoured to ensure by more than one exact collation. 

In verifying the quotations, there has been occasional diffi- 
culty ; first, from their being very often no otherwise appro- 
priated to a particular spot in the text, than as standing 
opposite to it in the margin, without any letter or mark of 
reference : a circumstance which has caused them to be mis- 
placed in subsequent editions, not unfrequently by whole 
pages. The author seems to have become aware of the in- 
convenience before he published the fifth book ; for in that, 
with few exceptions, letters of reference are inserted. It is 
remarkable amidst so much accuracy that the titles of books 
quoted should have been given in many cases so very errone- 
ously and imperfectly, as to lead to the supposition that the 
press was not corrected by the author, nor by any scholar on 
his behalf. This has added considerably to the labour insepa- 
rable from the task of verifying quotations jpf that date, when 
Chrysostom saith,” Augustine saith,” or the like, was the 
received method of alleging the Fathers and Schoolmen. And 
in more cases than the present Editor could have wished, his 
endeavours to trace the quotation have as yet proved fruit- 
less : a thing particularly to be regretted in such a writer as 
Hooker, much of whose argument depends on authority, and 
on the exact wording and context of passages produced. 
Where tracing the reference was not beyond his skill, the 
Editor has with few exceptions thought it right to insert the 
whole passage referred to in the notes : and in doing so, has 
been almost invariably impressed with admiration, not only 
at the depth and fulness of the writer’s knowledge, but also 
at his fairness as well as skill in the conduct of his argument. 
It will be found of course, that in disputing with Eomanists, 
he generally alleges by preference Homan cathoKc authori- 
ties ; and with Puritans, the writings of the reformers of Zurich 



’ MUeam jBoek. & 

aiitd 43 eneTs(. An4 in some c^es^ where 'his aul^tities af 
fesi s^ht might be accounted but a gratuitoas ostentation— 
of teaming, it may appear that they were sererally represent 
tatiires of so many classes or schools whose agreeinent in 
some common point it was of consequence to exhibit. An 
example may be seen in b. vll. c. xi. 8. note : and another 
in b. i. c. viii. 3. note ; where an array of quotations is pro- 
duced in support of what appears at first sight a truism, but 
it will perhaps be found that the writers quoted are in fact, as 
has just been said, representatives of those systems in philo- 
sophy and theology which arc most opposed to each other, and 
that it might be of use to shew them expressly assenting in 
common to that one principle of natural reason at least. 

The greatest liberty taken with the text by the present 
Editor has been the breaking it up into numbered paragraphs 
and sections, and inserting, by way of running title, the chief 
topics of as many paragraphs as the space would conveniently' 
receive. In doing this he is well aware that he has to a cer- 
tain extent taken on himself the duties of a commentator. 

As such he has endeavoured to execute his task faithfully : 
but he cannot flatter himself that in so long a work (the ar- 
rangement of which, in many places, is rather fine and subtle, 
than easy and prominent) he has always succeeded in drawing 
his partition-lines exactly, or in hitting and describing pre- 
cisely the characteristic topic of each paragraph. However, it 
was but a choice of two evils : and it seemed better that critical 
students should occasionally have to correct such errors for 
themselves, than that popular readers should be altogether 
deterred by the wearisome uninviting form of the text. 

3. These remarks apply as well to the second portion of the 
work as to the first. That second portion, containing the 
fifth book alone, came out, as is well known, in 1597, alto- 
gether in the same form as its predecessors. It seems to 
have excited gi*eat and immediate attention; one result of 
which was the api)earance of a pamphlet often to be men- 
tioned in the iiotes to the present edition, of which therefore 
in this place it is necessary to give some account. It is en- 
titled, A Christian Letter of certaine English Protestants, 
unfained favourers of the present state of Eeligion, author- 
ised and professed in England : unto that Beverend and 
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mmm ^ learned maiij, Mr. E. Hoo. requiring resolution in certain 
mgacg. (g Qf ^Joctrine (which seeme to overthrow the founda- 

tion of Christian Beligion, and of the Church among us) 
expreslie contomed in his five books of Ecclesiastical Pdide, 
“ 1599.’’ It is a small 4to. of 49 pages, and bears no printer’s 
name. Some account of it may be seen appended to the Life 
of Hooker in Dr. Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography ; 
and the whole has been annexed, in the form of notes, to 
Hanbury’s edition of Hooker, London, 1831. Its general drift 
may be gathered from the opening sentences 

« 13 'VV^hen men dreame they are asleepe, and while men 
sleepe the enemie soweth tares, and tares take roote and 
hinder the good come of the Church before it be espied. 
Therefore wisemen throttgh silence permitt nothing looselie to 
passe away as^n a dreame. Your offer then, Maist. Hoo. is 
godly and laudable, to enforme men of the estate of the 
^ church of God established among us. For the teachers of 
righteous things are highUe to be commended. And he 
that leadeth men rightlie to judge of the church of God is 
to be beloved of all men. Howbeit sometimes goodlie pro- 
mises are meere formal, and great offers serve onely to 
hoodwinke such as meanc well. And as by a faire shew of 
wishing welly our first parents were fowlie deceaved 5 so is 
there a cunning framed method, by cxcellencie of wordes, 
and intising speeches of man’s wisdome, to beguile and be- 
witch the verie Church of God. And such as are used for 
this purpose come in sheepes clothing. For he translate th 

12 Here and elsewhere the copy of my profession to write for men’s in- 
the “ Christian Letter” referred to is ‘‘ formation concerning the state of the 
one in the library of C« C. 0. Oxon ; Church of England. That they 
with the use of which the Editor has which ai'e sincere minded men indeed 
been most kindly favoured by the Pre- “ wei-e almost deceyved by the fair 
sident : a copy enriched with a good speeches wherewith I cloke and cou- 
many notes in Honker’s own hand- , ‘‘ lor mine intent. That calling at 
writing. Nearly all these notes will << the length their wittes unto them 
be found in this edition, subjoined they saw very great presumptions 
(with so much of the pamphlet itself “ whereby I might be taken for a dose 
as seemed necessary to make them in- << enimy to the faith and doctrine 
telligible) to those portions of the work “ this Church, in sliew a mainteiner of 
respectively to which the pamphlet in << the government of God’s hous^ in- 
eadi case referred. deed an incendJarie, one set to der 

18 Hodeer, marg. note. That it ** the house of God for other men’s 
^ was not my purpose though it were better opportunirie to rifle it.” 



himself into m angel of lights wlio blindeth aM mm witii 

utter darknes. 

When we, therefore, your loving countrymen, (unfayn- 
edlie favouring the present state, and embracing from our 
heartes the gospel of Christ, as it is preached and professed 
in England, being readie every hower to give up our lives 
for God’s glorie and the honour of our Queene having 
so goodlie a champion to offer combat in our defence, were 
" made verie* secure, and by the sweete sounde of your melo-i^ 
dious stile, almost cast into a dreaming sleepe : wee hap- 
pelie rcmembring your preface that there might bee some 
other cause^ opened at the length our heavie eyes, and cast- 
ing some more earnest and intentive sight into your man- 
ner of fight, it seemed to us that covertlie and underhand 
“ you did bende all your skill and force against the present 
“ state of our English church, and by colour of defending the 
discipline and go\ernement thereof, to make questionable 
and bring in contempt the doctrine and faith itselfe. For 
we saw the theme and the cause you have in hand to be 
notable simples, whereof a sldlful popishe apoticarie can 
“ readilie make some fine potion or sweete smelling oint- 
ment, to bring heedlessc men into the pleasant dreame of 
well-weening^ while they closelie set on fire the house of 
God. And may wee not trulie say that under the shewc of 
inveighing agaiiivSt Puritanes, the chiefest pointes of popish 
blasphemie arc many times and in many places by divers 
men not obsciirelie broached, both in sermons and in writ- 
ing : to the great griefe of many faithful subjectes, who 
pray for the blessed and peaceable continuance of her most 
gracious Majestic, and of the estate of the Church of Jesus 
Christ as it is now established among us ? And verelie 
such a thing offered itselfe unto our eyes in reading your 
bookes, and we had not skill howe to judge otherwise of the 
handling of your penne and of the scope of your matter,” 
Then, challenging him to reconcile his positions with the 
Thirty-nine Arlicles, and the Apologies and other writings of 
the defenders of the Anglican Church, they produce their 
charges against him, to the number of twenty-one ; of which 


14 Hooker, marginal note. “ Who4riv^ you to ihia proiessioa 



I^t €c9it(mts4>ftike Ohmtkm Letter: Smker^e Nriee m U; 

jgwtoips tibe foBowing are the heads, i . The Deity of the Son. 2. The 

— ^ Ooetemity of the Son, and proceeding of the Holy Ghost. 

3. The Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to Salva- 
tion. 4. Holy Scripture above the Church. 5. Of Free-Will. 
6. Of Faith and Works. 7. The virtue of Works. 8. Works 
of supererogation. 9. None free from all Sin. 10. Predesti- 
nation. 11. The visible Church, and the Church of Borne. 
12. Of Preaching. 13. Of the Minister’s Office. 14. Of the 

' Sacraments. 15. Of Christ’s Institution. 16. Necessity of 

Baptism. 17. Of Trahsubstantiation. 18. Of speculative 
Doctrine. 19. Of Calvin and the reformed Churches. 20. School- 
men, Philosophy, and Popery. 21. The Stile and Manner of 
writing. Specimens of the method of attack adopted on most 
of these heads yill be found in the notes to this edition, 
appended to those passages in the Ecclesiastical Polity, which 
drew forth the several criticisms. It was considered unne- 
cessary to reprint the whole pamphlet; enough appearing 
in this way to inform the reader’s judgment concerning it, 
and to enable him to decide whether there be much pro- 
bability in a notion which some entertained at the time, that 
the appearance of so fonnidable an antagonist actually hastened 
the death of Hooker. 

On this point, over and above the presumption arising from 
the pamphlet itself, we possess the unquestionable evidence, 
curious on many other accounts, of Hooker’s own MS. me- 
moranda towards a vindication of himself, entered, as above 
stated, on the margins and fly leaves of a copy of the Chris- 
** tian Letter,” now preserved in the library of C. C. C. Ox- 
ford. These memoranda are in a very rough state, having 
been evidently set down at various times, some of them quite 
on the spur of the moment, and all clearly without the 
smallest intention of their ever meeting any eye but his own. 
So that the Editor for some time had serious doubts of the 
propriety of making them public. Some of them however are 
intrinsically so valuable ; others so curious, as affording speci- 
mens of the way in which important discussions begin as it 
were to germinate in such a mind as that which planned and 
executed the Books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity ; a 
third sort again such perfect samples (so to speak) of his man- 
ner and sentiments, that inserting them seemed on the whole 
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mo^e just to the truth, aad to the Author’s memory* Accord^ SSS® 

iagly almost all of them will be found m hcia among the notes ^ 

to this edition : and amongst other things, it is apprehended 
they will clearly shew, whether any annoyance which he may 
have felt was at all mixed up with the notion, that he had a 
dangerous adversary to encounter, or whether it arose sim|Jy 
from disgust at what he considered to be malicious and up&ir 
treatment : although in general his tone is rather playful than 
angry. It is clear that he knew, or strongly suspected, whc 
the writer of the pamphlet was. For in p. 44, making answer 
to a passage which challenged him to submit his books to re- ' 
vision by authority, and which designated them as notable 
bellows to blow up the coals of sedition and fiery civil war 
“ between all Christian churches, and to make all people who 
“ read them to fall either flatly to atheism or backward to 
popery — ^in answer to this, which he calls a virulent 
unconscionable and uncharitable sentence,” having stated, 
as before, p.vi. of this Preface, that his work hdd already under- 
gone such a revision as was demanded, he proceeds as follows : 

“ But the best is, they are not many that sate on the bench 
“ from which this sentence hath proceeded. It is your owne. 

“ As for them against whom you give it, I think they take 
“ you for no competent judg.” In the same page, they call 
on him to tell them roundly and soothly, If the reverend 
Fathers of our Church, assisted hy some of the approved 
divines 01’ both universities, did readc, peruse and examine 
your bookes and those two other bookes whether they 
“ would not judge in their conscience and give sentence with 
“ their mouthes, that by those three writinges the Church of 
England, and all other Christian churches are undermined.” 

His note is, Why assisted f Are your reverend Fathers in- 
sufficient to judg of such a matter without assistants firom 
the universities. Besides, what a wise question this ! I 
must tell you what other men will speake and think in 
their consciences touching bookes which you condemne.” 

Again I mubt tell you whether I have not as bad an opinion 
of myself and mine own writings, as you have of both. 

Did ever man heere such questions proposed by one that 


14 « Queriiiionia EccWiie/’ and Bancroft'i " Dangerous Positions.” 
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g|ro«2* (^) ^ ^ right witts ? But see how color and rage 

L« doth make you forget your self. You plainly avouch that 

all the ministers which be godly and all the churches which 
be Christian are in those three books traduced openly and 
notoriously detected : and all the articles of our religion 
" checked. 

You have asked my judgment of three books. Let me 
" ask yours touching three other, and as I find your answere 
f* reasonable so I will accordingly frame mine own. I pray sir 
^ 'What sentence will you give concerning M. Calv. Lectures 
upon Amos touching the bookc called Vindicise contra 
Tyrannos and of the Ecclesiastical History almost fully 
printed out in the Blackfriers ?” 

From this and ether portions of the memoranda which will 
be found here and there in the present edition, it is manifest 
that the author considered himself as dealing with a single 
opponent in the name of many : and that he did not rate 
that opponent very highly in any respect : in short, that there 
is no reason to question the statement of Dr. Covel, in his 
reply to the Chiistian Letter, dedicated to Archbishop Whit- 
gift, and published by authority, A. D. 1603. Covel was pa- 
tronised by Whitgift, and seems to have undertaken the De- 
fence at his suggestion. In his address to the reader, he 
says, “ Our Church hath had some enemies, more openly dis- 
content in the case of discipline, than they now appeare ; 
whom to satisfie with reason, Maister Hooker indevoured 
“ with much paines : that which might have contented all, 
was in divers a spurre to a more violent coler : for medi- 


Specified no doubt on account of 
the famous passage on c. vii. 13; in 
which the royal supremacy was at- 
tacked by Calvin : see £. P. viii. iv. 8. 

IG For some account of this book 
see £. P. viii. ii. 8. note 32. It may 
seem by the manner in which the men- 
tion of it is here introduced, that 
Hooker was inclined, with Bancroft, 
to asenbe it to Beza. The argument 
however depends not on who was the 
writer, but on the acceptation which 
the book obtained among the reformers 
both here and abroad : which seems to 


have been at any rate very consider- 
able. 

ir On this work the editor has not 
been able to obtain any information. 
If it wei’e a translation, abridgment, 
or reprint of the Magdeburgh Centu- 
ries, it would come under the same de- 
scription as the two former ; see b. viii. 
uU supra* 

18 This instance may shew how well 
informed Hooker was about works in 
the press, &c. ; no doubt by Whitgift’s 
means. See p. vi. of this. 



cines how profitable soever worke not equally in all Jm- 
mours. From hence proceeded a desire in some to make a 
question of things whereof there was no doubt, and a re- 
quest for resolution of some points wherein there was no 
danger : to this end a Letter (which heere is answered) was 
published by certaine Protestants (as they tearme them- 
selves) which I heare (how true I know not) is translated 
into other tongues : this they presume hath given thai 
wound to that reverend and learned man^ that it was not 
the least cause to procure his death. But it is farre 
otherwise ; for he contemned it in his vnsdome (as it was 
fit) and yet in his humilitie would have answered it, if he 
had lived.” He adds, I staid the time, and a long time, 
until some elder and of riper judgment might have acquitted 
me from all opinion of presumption in this cause ; which 
“ being not done by them whom many reasons might have 
induced to this defence, I could not for that part which I 
heare in that chuich, whose government was defended by 
Maistcr Hooker, with patience endure so weake a letter 
aiiic longer to remaine unanswered. And herein I have 
‘‘ dealt as with men (although to me unknown) of some 
learning and gravitie, to whom peradventure in manie re- 
spects I am fairc inferiour i and yet for anie thing I know, 
or appeareth in this letter, they may be clothed with the 
same infirmities that I am. But if this had beene by him- 
self performed (which I heare he hath donCy and I desire 
thee to expect it) thy satisfaction (gentle reader) would 
have beene much more \ yet vouchsafe in thy kindnesse 
" to accept this.” In p. 9, Covcl begs the writers of the let- 
ter to receive from liim what they had required from Hooker : 
a charitable, direct, plain, and sincere answer : which, no 
doubt of it, from liimselfe had bin far more learned and more 
speedy, if he could either have resolved to have done it, or 
" after he had resolved could have lived to have seen it finished. 
" But first of all, he was loath to entermeddle with so weake 
adversaries, thinking it unfit (as himselfe said) that a man 
"" that hath a long journey should tume backe to beate everie 
barking curre ; and having taken it in hand, his urgent and 
greatser affaires, together with the want of strength, weaken- 
ed with much labour, would not give him time to see it 
finished. Yet his minde was stronger than his yeares, and 
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jggjws " la20W notirell how to yeeld to infirmitie. AV’hereiii if he 
— — — had fiomewhat favoiired himselfe, he might peradventure 
have lived to have answered you ; to the benefite of the 
Church, and the comfort of a great number.” 

Evidently the writer of these sentences had no access to 
Hooker’s papers, and his general reasonings shew as much : 
for he is commonly content to clear up the points objected to 
by production of his author’s context, and collections from 
other parts of his writings. However, the same impression 
' seems to have been made on him as on Hooker, by the pe- 
rusal of the Christian Letter : viz. that it was the production 
not of many, but of one ; and that one, a person before versed 
in, the Puritan controversy, and now desirous, under cover of 
anxiety for evai^elical doctrine, to insinuate the principles of 
the Genevan discipline in all their disturbing force. Thus in 
p. 3, Covel says, It is much easier to answer those shadows 
of reason, wherein these adfnonishers do pleaife themselves, 
than by their silence to make them confesse that they are 
fully answered where the word admonishers” printed in 
Italics evidently points at the compilers of the famous Admo- 
nition to the Parliament. Again, p. 5 ; Those whom we 
must make adversaries in tliis cause are men not known 
either by name, religion, or learning. . . .It may be peradven- 
ture the zeal of some one, who desirous to gain an opinion 
among his followers undertaketh to speak as from the minds 
of many. , . .Whosoever they are, as I cannot easily conjec- 
ture, so I am not curious to know.” In p. 46, he speaks 
to the unknown compilers of the rest of their writings in 
that kind and in p. 136, tells them, themselves were 
able to witness that Hooker had not shunned to encounter 
the best of the Disciplinarian faction in our land.” 

Covel, therefore, as well as Hooker himself, countenances 
' the idea that the pamphlet proceeded from some veteran or 
veterans in the cause of Puritanism, afraid to speak out, for 
what reason is not hinted, but probably because of late the 
government had been acting decisively against that party: 
and also on account of the great effect on men’s minds, which 
had been produced by the publications as well of Hookef him- 
self, as of others hereafter to be specified. On the whole, it 
seems very clear that the Clrristian Letter may be regarded 
as a kind of document, expressing the views and feelings of 
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Pturitims of that generation ; which being understood^ the 
question as to the author’s name, however curious, is compa- 
ratively of little moment. Cartwright and Travers were both 
living at the time, the one in Warwick, master o£ the hospital, 
the other in Dublin, Provost of Trinity College : but both of 
them apparently had finally retired from the controversy; and 
the style of the letter will be found on examination very un- 
like either of theirs. John Field, another leading admoni- 
tioner, had been dead since 1^88 

Hooker’s notes on this pamphlet are here pj inted from the 
original, preserved (as above mentioned) in the library of 
C.C.C.; and collated with two transcripts, in interleaved copies 
of the tract, the one also in C.C.C.^^, the other in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (A. 5. 22.) : for which latter collation, as for all 
that comes from the Dublin library, the reader will understand 
that he is indebted to Dr. Cotton, the present Dean of Lis- 
more. These transcripts have been eminently useful in sup- 
plying portions where the original had worn out, and in con- 
firming readings which might have been otherwise doubtful. 
On comparing the two, they appear to have been made inde- 
pendently of each other : that in C. C. C. seems the earlier 
and more accurate. In one instance, the Dublin copy inserts a 
note, of which no vestige occurs in the original. A few of the 
memoranda, which the Editor conceived might be worth pre- 
serving, but for the insertion of which in the notes no convenient 
place had occurred, will be found at the end of this Preface. 

4. But Hooker’s preparations in his own defence had pro- 
ceeded further than these brief and scattered hints. In the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, (MS. B. 1, 13.) is what is 
described in the catalogue as a Treatise by Hooker, on 
Grace, the Sacraments, Predestination, &c. which in three 
passages clearly indicates itself to have formed part of the 


18 Dr. Wordsworth in his Christian 
Institutes, i. 90, states the writer of the 
Pamphlet to have been Dr. Andrew 
Willett, Author oi the Synopsis Pa- 
pismi, 

19 Thus described in the Catalogue of 
MSS. C.C.C. 1682. « 215.” (now E. i. 
15.) “A Letter against Mr. Hooker's 

Polity, printed in the year 1599, in- 

HOOKER, VOL. I. 


“ teHeaved, with some part of an An- 
“ swer to it of Mr. Hooker's. Sed hie 
videtur esse escemplar recentius, ip- 
sum vero aut(^raphum est penes me 
“ Tho. Norgrove.” 

90 Compara in this edition, vol. ii. 
538, with i. 232. note 68 ; and ii. 556 
with p. 216, note 6f, and Chr. lietter 
15— 17 ; and see ii. 542, note 16. 

b 
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EDITOR'S intesi^ed reply to the Christian Iietter. It contains much 

^valaid)le matter, although in a very undigested and imperfect 

ferm: with the exception perhaps of the portion- concerning 
Predestination, which is much the largest of the three, con- 
taining in the MS. twenty closely written folio pages, whereas 
the qthw two, on Grace and on the Sacraments, contain but 
six and four respectively. We may conjecture that this more 
finished part was not now for the first time written, but ra- 
ther that the revival of the dispute on Predestination led the 
author to revise papers which he had prepared more than ten 
years before, when Travers first attacked him on the subject. 
For in the Answer to Travers’s Supplication, §. 23, he states 
himself to have “ promised at some convenient time to make 
the points then^gitated clear as light both to him and to 
all others.” Now the points were the very same which 
the Christian Letter had now called in question. If this con- 
jecture be warrantable, it will follow, that we cannot certainly 
reckon upon these fragments as exhibiting Hooker’s latest 
and most matured judgment on all the mysterious topics 
introduced in them: although the distinct reference to the 
Lambeth Articles at the end must undoubtedly be regarded as 
a deliberate summary of the general conclusions at which he 
had then arrived. Of the second fragment, that on Sacra- 
ments, it may seem questionable whether it is rightly placed 
as part of this controversy. As far as it goes, it is wholly 
defensive, against Romanists ; but it might be intended as in- 
troductory to a view of the question from the other side. The 
whole of these fragments will be found in the Apj)endix to 
the fifth book. Their genuineness is morally demonstrable. 
The writer uses the first person in speaking of the books of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and refers to the Christian Letter in a 
way which coincides remarkably with Hooker’s own MS. me- 
moranda. Compare (e. g.) the mention of aptness and able- 
ness in the Fragment, p. 538, with a note in p. 11, of the 
pamphlet, which will be found in this edition, E. P. i. vii. 6. 
But indeed it is hardly necessary to dwell on minute marks 
of this kind, so strong and clear is the internal evidence 
throughout. To say nothing of ftivourite idioms, and turns 
of language ; the views themselves, philosophical and theo- 
logical ; the mode of developing those views ; the allegations 
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from the Fathers and Schoolmen, and the way of translating 

them ; the introduction and management of rapid historical 

fiketches ; the quiet and sustained majesty of style j and more 
perhaps than all, the deep awe with which sacred things are 
approached : are so many tokens of ownership, impossible to 
be counterfeited. One quality indeed is wanting : there are 
few if any traces of that instinctive playfulness of humour, 
which breaks out so often in his former controversial writings. 

It would seem as if he had determined to be more than 
usually guarded in his manner of speaking of his adversaries 
on this occasion : a circumstance not a little remarkable, when 
compared with the notes on the Christian Letter, many of 
them so keenly expressive of his first sharp sense of their 
unfair usage of him. 

5. The Appendix to the fifth Book contains moreover the 
letter of George Cranmer to Hooker, which in all editions 
since 1666 immediately follows the life by Walton. Being in 
a great measure historical, it was judged more convenient to 
place it in the order of time ; and so placed, it bears a striking 
testimony to the effect of Hooker’s labours even at that early 
period, and to the apparently declining condition of the Pu- 
ritan interest 20 ; and we may judge a little of the support and 
encouragement which it must have afforded to his wearied 
and anxious mind, when he found his old friend and pupil, 
now rapidly rising, in the expectation of all their contempo- 
raries, to the highest places of the state *1, yet unchanged in 
affection for him, and bringing his varied experience and 

<»f divinity at Oxfoi-d, as the best sub- 
ject whereof to treat, “Jesus Christ and 
“Him crucified.” See Jackson^s Works, 

« 565. 

21 “ Queen Elizabeth, confiding in 
“ her own princely judgment and opin- 
“ ion, had formed so favourable an opin- 
“ ion of Cranmer's worth and conduct, 

“ that she would have him and none 
“ other, to finish and bring the Irish 
“ war to a propitious end : which not 
“ deceiving her good conceit of him, 

“ he nobly achieved, though with much 
“ pains and carefulness.” Lloyd's State 
WorthioB, p. 66 $, as quoted by Dr. 

Bliss, in his edition of the Ath. Oxon. 
i. 701. 
b fi 


20 The conclusion is particularly 
calculated to excite serious reflections 
on the possible cause of the revival of 
that interest, in so fearful a way, with- 
in the very next generation. “ The 
“ clergy,” says Cranmer, “ especially 
those of iMith universities, are to be 
‘ exhorted to preach Christ crucified, 
‘ the mortification of the flesh, the 
‘ renewing of the spirit ; not those 
things which in time of strife seem 
‘ precious, but passions being allayed, 
‘ are vain and childish.” There ij* a 
remarkable coincidence between this 
and the language of King Charles I. 
about thirty years after, when being at 
Woodstock be commended to the faculty 
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f:^»ACE judgment to the zealous support of the views to 

which he was himself devoted. 

This letter is reprinted from the original, first published in 
1642: the year in which, as may be gathered from Wood, 
Ath. Oxon. iii. 577, the parliamentarians plundered the library 
of Henry Jackson, rector of Meysey Hampton, Gloucester- 
shire, who had had the care of Hooker’s remains committed 
to him by Dr. Spenser^^. In that way possibly some loyal 
person might get hold of the letter, and publish it as a season- 
able warning. That Jackson himself was not the publisher is 
evident from the mistakes in the prefixed advertisement^®, 
which he could not well have passed over : that W alton was 
not, may be gathered from his silence on the subject, where he 
introduces the letten at the end of the Life of Hooker. At the 
same time, connected as he was with the Cranmers, such in- 
troduction on his part undoubtedly proves the document 
genuine. Some remarkable differences appear on collating 
the letter as printed by him (167^) with the edition of 1642, 
which would lead to a suspicion that he was not aware of that 
publication. The result of the collation the Editor proposes 
to give at the end of this preface ; where whoever will take 
the trouble of examining it will see, it is hoped, sufficient 
reason for the preference given to the text of 1642 above that 
of Walton’s copy. 

6. So far, the task of verification has proved easy : but on 
proceeding to the sixth book, the ground, as is well known, 
entirely changes. The clearest way perhaps of exhibiting the 
whole case, will be first to recapitulate all that is known of 
the fate of the three last books in common, and then to ex- 

** See Life of Hooker, Further Ap- gentleman sir E. Sandgs,'^ &c. The 
pendix, No. 1. p. 103. Advertisement, “After sir H. Killi- 

28 Life, p. 17. It may be as well to “ grew’s death, he accompanied sir E. 
specify the corrections there made by “ Sandys, &c. and after his return was 
Walton in the extract from the version “ sought after by the most noble lord 
of Camden. The Advertisement says, “ Mountjoy Walton, “ After sir H. 
“In C.e.G. he proceeded and conti- “ Killigrew's death he was sought after 
“ nued M.A of sir years standing be- “ by the most noble lord Mountjoy.” 

fore he removed Walton, “ he con- These corrections, which Walton must 
“ tinned M.A. for some time before,” have obtained from the Cranmeihs, 
&c. The Advertisement, “ He then be- seem to shew that they were not, any 
took himsdf to secretary Davison:** more than Jackson, concerned in the 
Walton, He then betook himself to original publication of the letter. 
“Iraoe/, aeeompanying that worthy 
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plain the course taken in the present ediddn seveAlly with 

each of the three : for it so happens that they stand respec 

tively upon distinct and very unequal grounds of evidence. 

First, there can be no reasonable doubt that the author left 
them completed for publication. Of this fact, we have two, 
if not three, contemporary statements, independent of each 
other : first, that of Dr. Spenser in his preface to the first 
edition of the collected five books ; He lived till he saw 
them perfected secondly, that of Covel, (Just and Temp. 
Defence, p. 149 ;) Those three books of his, which from his 
own mouth, I am informed that they were finished.” To 
which in all probability might be added the testimony of the 
Cranmer family, of whom, it may be supposed, Walton received 
the anecdote related in the Life, p. 84. 

Next, his papers with the rest of his chattels were given by 
his last will to his wife, whom he left sole executrix under 
the supervision of a person of the name of Churchman, pro- 
bably her father, (see Bishop Andrewes’ Letter, p. 91, note 
in conjunction with his own friend and pupil, Sandys. The 
will is dated Oct. 26, and Hooker died Nov. 2. Only five 
days afterwards Dr. Andrewes, being then at the court, wrote 
to Dr. Parry, who was, as it may seem, intimate with the 
Churphmaii family, and near at hand, requesting him to pro- 
vide without delay for the security of the papers. He writes 
in a tone of the greatest anxiety, and regrets that he should 
be so late in giving this hint, having but just been informed of 
Hooker’s death. Inquiry, it may be presumed, was made ac- 
cordingly, and nothing satisfactory elicited from the widow. 

For the next thing we are told is, that at the end of a month, 
the archbishop sent one of his chaplains to inquire after the 
three remaining books, of which she would not, or could 
not, give any account but that after an interval of three 
months more, suspicions having arisen, she was summoned 
before the privy council, and in a preliminary examination 
confessed to the archbishop, that many of her husband’s 
writings had been burned and torn by a Mr. Charke, (probably 
the same who married her daughter,) and another minister 
who dwelt near Canterbury. Here her statement closes ; for 
she died suddenly before the examination could be resumed. 

** See hereaftw, p. 97, 



Sboief^s fWimnmg Papers mtruBted ^ iSpmuer: 

E0fTOB*s Such id the narration of Walton, commtmicated to him* 

— ^ about the year 1624, by one that well knew Mr. Hooker 

and the aifairs of his family i. e. apparently, by William 
the brother of George Cranmer, or by one of his sisters : the 
father and aunts of Walton’s first wife. To which must be 
added the statement of Bishop King, also a contemporary of 
Hooker’s, communicated through the Bishop’s son to Walton, 
with the express intention of its being made public in his 
name. See hereafter, p. 103. This evidence is surely dis- 
tinct enough, and has as much claim to be attended to as 
contemporary evidence has in general. Of course it does not 
prove that the widow’s account was true, but it does prove 
that the papers were not forthcoming, that she was called on 
to undergo official eScamination regarding them, and that such 
and such was the result of the examination, according to the 
belief of those who were most concerned to know. It is true, 
no record of the transaction remains in the council books ; but 
it docs not appear from Walton’s account that it ever came 
officially before the council. On the whole, the conclusion is 
irresistible : that the completed books were irrecoverably 
gone ; and all that remained was to secure and arrange what 
was left of the rough draughts. These, it may be supposed, 
Mrs. Hooker gave up to the archbishop, on occasion of the 
aforesaid inquiry, i. c. about March, 1 600. And he committed 
them to the care of Dr. Spenser, not only, doubtless, as an in- 
timate college friend of the author, but also as one of the 
nearest surviving representatives of George Cranmer, who of 
all others would have been fittest for the trust, had he been 
alive. But he unfortunately had fallen at the battle of Carling- 
ford, Nov. 13, 1600, only eleven days after his friend and tutor, 
and in all probability before he could be aware of his death. 

To Spenser then, who had married Cranmer’s sister, and 
who afterwards became President of the college, the task 
of editorship was by preference intrusted : the rather, as it 
may seem, because he was one of those with whom Hooker 
had most freely communicated on his gi-eat work, during 
its progress. And the single remaining composition of Spen- 
ser himself (bingle, if we except his prefiice to liis edition 
of the Polity) is quite sufficient to evince his entire sym- 
pathy with Hooker’s views ; at least, his thorough aptness 
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as a learner in that school. It is a posthumous publication^ ^wSSSS 
a sermon at St. Paulas Cross on Isaiah v. 2, 3 : foil of elo- ' " ‘ *^ * * " 
quence and striking thoughts ; the theological matter almost 
entirely, and sometimes the very words, being taken from 
those parts of Hooker, in which he treats of the visible 
Church, It may be added, that Spenser from the beginning 
appears to have belonged to that party in his college, which 
feared Puritanism as well as Romanism, and that his appoint- 
ment to the office of Greek Lecturer, in 1577, had been vehe- 
mently opposed by Reynolds*®. Both he and Bishop King 
were at the time of their common friend Hooker’s death resi- 
dent in London, and neighbours, Spenser vicar of St. Sepul- 
chre’s, and King rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. The first 
step the former took in fulfilment of the archbishop’s charge 
regarding Hooker’s remains, was the republication of the five 
Books of Polity, with a preface (reprinted in this edition) : in 
which he distinctly announces the purpose of giving to the 
world the tliree remaining books, dismembered and defaced as 
they were. This took place, according to Wood, in 1604. The 
edition contained the five books, without any addition or dimi- 
nution whatsoever.” But thb editor’s labours that year began 
to be interrupted by the new Translation of the Bible, in which 
he was engaged as one of the Westminster committee : and no 
progress appears to have been made with Hooker until his 
return to Oxford again. But in 1607, on the death of Rey- 
nolds, he was elected President of C.C.C., his and Hooker’s 
friend King having been made Dean of Ch. Ch. in 1605. 

He found in the college a young scholar of the name of 
Henry Jackson, of the city of Oxford, skilful and industrious 
in translating, arranging, and compiling : him Spenser em- 
ployed, as AValton says, to transcribe for him all Mr. 

" Hooker’s remaining written papers and he evidently en- 
tered on the work with an editor’s partiality, and was dis- 
posed to take to himself the editor’s credit, which indeed 
Spenser, as far as appears, was in no wise inclined to deny 
him. He began with what may be called the Opuscula; pub- 
lishing in the years 1612, 13, 14, several of the Sermons, to 
be noticed hereafter in their places: among which that on 
Justification had so rapid a sale, that a new edition was re- 
25 See Further Appendix to the Idfe of Hooker, No. iv. p. 114.3 
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I <}mred in a few weeks. It seems to have been intended that 
L* the eighth book of the Polity, for whatever reason, should ap- 
pear first, by itself: and Fulman has preserved three fre^- 
ments of letters by Jackson, all dated 1612; the first, as it 
seems, early in the year, stating that the President had put 
the eighth book into his hands, and that he was entirely taken 
up with the task of polishing” and arranging it. The second 
letter, dated in September, represents him as just putting the 
last hand to the same book : and the third, of Dec. 21, com- 
plains that the President, as he, Jackson, had reason to 
think, meant to edit it in his own name, although its revival 
(for he could call it no less) was the work of him, Jackson, 
alone : a plain case of one man bearing off another man’s 
honours.” • 

Thus far the business of publication had advanced when 
Dr. Spenser died, 3 April, 1614. At his death, he bequeathed 
Hooker’s papers as a precious legacy” to Dr. King, who in 
i6ii had been made Bishop of London. Thus they were 
taken out of J ackson’s custody, at a time when he was not very 
kindly affected towards any one who might interfere with the 
interest in them which he considered himself to have acquired. 
The rest of their history, as a collection, is soon told. Bishop 
King’s son informs Walton, that his father preserved them 
until his death, which happened March 30, 1621*®. After- 
wards they continued in his, Henry King’s hand, till Arch- 
bishop Abbot claimed them for Lambeth Library. They 
were conveyed to him by Dr. Barkham his chaplain, who 
being dean of Booking, was probably a neighbour of King, 
then archdeacon of Colchester. This must have taken place 
before September 1633. It is remarkable, that while they 
wrere under Laud’s custody, no thought of completing the 
edition seems to have been entertained. The reports on the 
state of the MSS. w^ere probably discouraging, and a false 
notion might prevail, of undue countenance likely to be af- 
forded to the innovators by certain portions. However, the 
papers remained undisturbed, except by occasional copyists, 
(with whom the eighth book seems to have been most in fa- 
vour,) until Dec. 28,1 640, when the Archbishop was committed 
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for high treason^ and his library was made over to thsr custody soiTOj 

of Prynne From him it passed to Hugh Peters, by a vote 

of the Commons, June 27, 1644. Nothing more is known of 
the fate of the original papers : and certainly it is no great 
wonder, if whilst they remained in such hands, the friends of 
the Church looked suspiciously at the publication of any thing 
which professed to have formed part of them. 

7. To record those publications in their order : The first 
occurs as early as 1641, from the Oxford press, under the 
sanction of no less a person than Archbishop Ussher. Of 
this an account will be given in speaking of the Appendix to 
Book Eight in this edition. 

The second of the Hooker Fragments which appeared was 
the letter of George Cranmer already mtjntioned, in 1642. 
Beasons have been given above, against ascribing the editor- 
ship of this either to Jackson or to Walton: but it may have 
passed through the hands of Ussher ; who appears to have 
spent the whole of that year, either in Oxford or in London : 
and ground may perhaps appear by and by for a reasonable 
conjecture as to the channel by which he became possessed 
of this and some other pieces. 

The third was a far more important relic. In 1648, ac- 
cording to Wood, (Ath. Oxon. i. 695,) but according to the 
copy 28 which has been used in correcting the press of this 
edition, in 16^1 29 , came out ^^Of the Lawes of Ecclesiasticall 

Policy, the Sixth and Eighth Books. By Richard Hooker. 

" A work long expected, and now published, according to the 
“ most authentique copies. London, printed by R.B. [Richard 
“ Bishop,] and are to be sold by George Badger ia St. Dunstan’s 

Churchyard in Fleet street.” small qto. pp. 226. An account 
of the authorities from which this publication was professedly 
made may be seen in the Life, p. 95, note ^2. Six MSS. are 
there mentioned : but it may be suspected that the statement 
relates to the eighth book only. At least, the Catalogus MSS. 
Anglic, mentions but one copy of the sixth book, nor have the 
researches made with a view to the present edition succeeded 

27 See H. Wharton’s Preface to the *9 Wood however was right : as ap- 
Troubles, &c. of Archbishop Laud. pears by a copy with which the Editor 
From the library of C.G.C. with a has been, favoured, since the first publU 
few mai'ginal notices and corrections by cation of this Preface, by the Rev. J. S. 

Fulman. Brewer, of Queen's College, Oxford. 
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EDiToira in producing any more : whereas of the eighth no fewer than 
— four have been examined. The text, therefore, of the two 
books, though accidentally published together at first, must 
be severally accounted for. 

To speak at present of the Sixth only : Dr. Cotton has 
collated for this edition a MS. (B. i. 13.) in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin : which has proved of very great 
service, not only in correcting the many and often pal- 
pable errors of the first printed copy, but also in arranging 
the whole with a view to the argument. The MS.,” Dr. 
Cotton says, is evidently written by an amanuensis ; but 
there are every where marks that Archbishop Ussher had 
“ read it over most carefully, as he has corrected with his 
own hand the errors of the copier, even in the most minute 
particulars. You will perceive, besides the verbal dis- 
crepancies, considerable diflcrcnce in the punctuation, many 
sentences being materially altered in sense by it. Also, 
“ that the book is divided into sections, as arc the first five : 
which adds to the lucidity of the work, as docs likewise 
the breaking of it into several paragraphs.” Dr. Elrington, 
to whom the Editor is obliged for the first notice of these 
important fragments at Dublin, adds, that in the catalogue 
“ is the following note,” relating to the marginal remarks of 
Ussher ; The editor of the printed copy has seen these 
notes, but has made some small omissions.” Dr. Elrington 
further remarks, that the MS. had the appearance/ of being 
written out for the press. It may be proper to add, that in 
this edition the arrangement thus sanctioned by Ussher is 
generally adopted as to the leading divisions, though not 
always as to chapters or sections: and that in all cases of 
departure from the reading of the first edition, (except matters 
of mere punctuation and obvious errors of the press,) the 
change is made on authority of the Dublin MS. 

8. But concerning this Sixth Book, a very material inquiry 
remains. At first sight, of all the three questionable books, 
this is in one respect by far the most perplexing. As it stands 
at present, it is an entire deviation from its subject. For 
whereas the plan of the whole treatise required in this part a 
full discussion of the claim of lay elders to a part in church 
jurisdiction j and whereas the title distinctly propounds that 
subject ; it is clear and certain, that of the whole book as it 
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stands the two first chapters only and the first of the 5 ?eiScK 

third chapter have any relation to that subject. The re- “ 
mainder, being nineteen twentieths of the whole, is a series 
of dissertations on Primitive and Eomish Penance, in their 
several parts, confession, satisfaction, absolution. This ano- 
maly, which every reader must have observed, and which in 
any writer carried so far would be extraordinary, but in 
Hooker of all writers is quite unaccountable, is explained at 
once by a document, which the present Editor has had per- 
mission to copy from the original in C. C. C. library: and 
which he has subjoined as an appendix to the sixth book. 

It appears that Hooker, having finished the treatise on lay 
elders, forwarded it, as had been his custom with former por- 
tions of his work, to his friends and confidential advisers, 

Cranmer and Sandys : and the paper alluded to gives the 
result of their criticism. It is in their own handwriting; 
Cranmci’s part (which was afterwards reviewed by Sandys) 
filling twenty-four folio pages, and Sandys* part, which is more 
clostly written, occupying six pages more. Its genuineness 
is ensured, not only by internal evidence, (for who would ever 
have thought such a paper worth forging ?) but also by the 
attestations of "Walton and Fulman, which the reader will 
find, vol. iii. p. io8, note h This document would have been 
worthy of preservation, were it only for the good sense and 
accurate reasoning, by which, even in such disjointed frag- 
ments, the writers have contrived to throw light on many 
parts of a curious and important subject: or again as a pleasing 
monument of the entire, affectionate confidence, which sub- 
sisted between Hooker and his two puj^ils : occupied as they 
were in lines of life very far removed from his, Cranmer as 
a diplomatist, Sandys as a member of parliament : but as a 
document in the question of the genuineness of the (so called) 
sixth book, these notes are in truth quite decisive. First, it 
will be found that among them all there are not so many as 
four instances, in which the catchwords at the beginning of 
the note occur in the text as it stands. Next, the whole sub- 
ject-matter of their remarks, the scriptural and other quotations 
referred to, indicate an entirely different work. There is not a 
word about penitency, auricular confession, absolving power : 
but (in the third place) the frame of the whole, and each par- 
ticular as far as it can be understood, implies the annotators 
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to have lii4 before them a work really addressilig itself to the 

question of Lay Elders, and meeting all the arguments, which, 

as we know from contemporary writers, the upholders of the 
Puritan platform were used to allege. 

As far as can be gathered from the very scanty notices 
remaining, it may seem that Hooker, entering as San&ys 
thought rather too abruptly on his subject, treated of these 
following heads, i . Of the natural connection between the two 
powers, of Order and of Jurisdiction. 2. Of the best way of 
dtawing the line between Ecclesiastical and Civil Causes. 3. Of 
the principle of Courts Ecclesiastical, and the meaning of, 
• Tell the Church.” 4. Of the Church’s Anathema : in which 
he seems to have made three degrees, and to have considered St. 
Paul’s expression, Rcftn. ix. 3, as referring to excommunication. 
Cranmer’s remark on this is very striking, and very much in 
unison with the little that remains of him besides. 5. What 
offences are excommunicable ; under which head the question 
recurred of the limits of church and state power, and Sandys lays 
down- that it is an error to make the sovereign a mere lay per- 
son. 6. Effects of excommunication (probably against Erastus). 
Distinction between the Church’s anathema and that of a mere 
ecclesiastical judge. Whether temporal judgment on the ex- 
communicated person might ever be expected to ensue. The 
case of Victor cited ; probably to moot the question of the 
effect of a wrong excommunication. The Epicurean ten- 
dency of slighting excommunication was pointed out in the 
next place ; and frivolous proceedings in ecclesiastical courts 
deprecated as leading to such contempt, 7. The interference 
of presbyterial jurisdiction with sovereign authority was next 
urged against Beza, 8. The precedents of Jewish Polity were 
considered; (on which head down to the time of Jehosha- 
phat a valuable abstract of the dfscourse is given in one of 
Cranmer’s notes.) 9. The pleas were examined, which the 
defenders of the eldership were accustomed to urge from the 
New Testament : especially Rom. xii. 8 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; Acts 
xvi. 23 ; 1 Tim. v. 17. 10. He proceeded to the precedents 

usually alleged on this subject from the Fathers : having both 
in this and the part next before an eye particularly to T. C. 
part iii. tract 8. The book appears to have concluded as it 
began ; rather too abruptly for the taste of the friendly revisers, 
of them recommends an appropriate conclusion : Cranmer 
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suggesting that it might he well to add some remarlEB on 
the indirect political inconveniences of the lay eldership; 
Sandys, on the other incongruities of the Geneva platlorm ; 
the essential distinction of pastor from teacher ; the arrange- 
ments of their consistories, their synods, and the like. 

Somewhat after this sort, judging by the fragments which 
remain, did the argument of the sixth book proceed: and 
every one who has read Whitgift, Bancroft or Bilson on the 
one hand, Beza or Cartwright on the other, will be aware that 
these are the topics which Hooker must have introduced in 
order to perform the service which he had undertaken. It now 
appears, in point of fact, that he did so. But the treatise 
which embodied his views on the subject, and which one may 
collect from these indistinct notices to have been more valuable 
by far in its constructive than in its destructive part, has dis- 
appeared, even in its rough outline, with the exception perhaps 
of a few sentences near the beginning. 

The question has been asked 2^, “ If it be true, as is 
alleged, that different MSS. of the last books did not agree, 
if even these disagreements were the result of fraud, why 
should we conclude that they were corrupted by the Puri- 
tans rather than by the Church ?’’• It is presumed that the 
fact now demonstrated, namely the suppression of the entire 
book on lay elder», supplies of itself an answer to this ques- 
tion. For if there was one point in their system, on which 
the Puritans of the sixteenth century were more sensitive, and 
piqued themselves more than on the rest, this of lay elders 
was that point. Suppose a party of them in Hooker’s study, 
according to the report made to Walton; the sixth book was 
that which they would first lay violent hands on. A church- 
man would be under no temptation of the sort : if he wanted 
to tamper with any part, he would sooner select parts of books 
vii. and viii., in which he might think unguarded concessions 
made to the prejudice of regal or episcopal authority. As it 
is, there can be no question that far other than verbal 

Hallam*s Constitutional Hist, of niorum genus, quam placet Puritaaie. 
Engl. c. iv. vd. i. p. 456. 4to. 1827. " Nam cum omnia qun nobis propo- 

note. nunt plurimum semper dilaudSnt, . • . 

30 See E. P. Pref. iv. 5, and note ; “ prseclarum tamen bunc seniomm con. 

and Querimonia Ecclesue, p. 2 19. Non sessum tanti faciunt, ut eo uno totias 
tarn bonis displicet novum hoc se* Eedesias salutem piti ezistiment.** 




^iTOB»s clianges have been made in the loose drauglxt which the 

author left and surely there are also very considerable 

appearances of the MS. having been once in the hands of 
Puritans. Bishop Andrewes’s letter proves how much he 
apprehended such a thing at the time ; we know from a state- 
ment of Travers, and by the pedigree subjoined to this preface, 
that his kindred, in all likelihood Puritans, were connected 
with the Hookers by marriage : there is also reason to believe 
that Hooker’s own daughter married into a Puritan house: 
add to this only so much of the Cranmer family’s statement to 
Walton, as it was impossible for them to be mistaken in: 
and whether we believe the widow Hooker’s account of the 
Puritan ministers’ interference or no, it cannot be said that the 
case is clear of all suspicion of the kind. 

But to return to the Sixth Book. As has been said, with 
regard to nineteen twentieths of it the case is made so clear by 
these notes, that it might perhaps have been more consistent 
with the duty of an editor, had the whole of it after c. iii. §. i , 
been separated entirely from the Books of Ecclesiastical Por 
lity, of which, undoubtedly, the author never meant it for 
part. The reasons or impressions which told against such 
an arrangement will be found in the second note on this 
sixth book. But the change may perhaps be made with ad- 
vantage in a future edition, i. e. by far the greater portion of 
the book may be separated, not from Hooker’s remains alto- 
gether, but from forming part of the Ecclesiastical Polity. 
For although it be found in the wrong place, yet is there no 
cause whatever to account it ascribed to a wrong author. 
It is full of instruction, piety, and eloquence ; it has every 
internal proof of being Hooker’s. Its appearing where it does 
may be reasonably accounted for, without supposing any fur- 
ther liberties taken by the Puritans, if wc only imagine it in a 
heap of papers, accidentally coming next to a sketch of the 
preamble of the Sixth Book. Any one eager to publish might 
seize on it, and with no deliberate purpose of deceiving, or as is 
most likely for mere purposes of trade, might send it abroad 
with the misnomer now detected. The wonder is that suclji a 
critic as Ussher should have corrected it, as it seems he had 
done, for the press, without being aware of its total deviation 
from the question : and 'that Walton, and perhaps still more 
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that Fulman, should have had the notes of Cranmelr and 
Sandys in his possession, without discovering the interpolation 
in the sixth book. 

9. On the Seventh Book, and the evidence for its genuine- * 
ness, a very few words may suffice. The first publishers of the 
sixth and eighth in 1651, state those two books to have 
been preserved in the hands of Andrewes and Ussher, with 
great hopes the seventh would have been recovered, that 
they might have been published to the world’s view at 
‘‘ once : but,” they add, endeavours used to that purpose 
have hitherto proved fruitless.” In fact, no trace of the 
book appears until 1662, when Gauden, just then promoted 
to the sec of Worcester, (the person whose name appears in 
so questionable a light in the affair of the EIkcdi; Bao-iXtK^,) set 
forth a new edition of Hooker, augmenting it by this seventh 
book and some paragraphs at the end of the eighth. In his 
titlepage and preface he uses very sounding language, and 
even gives his readers to understand, that the work was now 
entirely recovered to the state in which Hooker left it. He 

31 Titlepage : “ The works of JMr. worthy of your Majesty's acceptance, 

“ Richard Hooker, (that Learned, “ and my duty, than these elaborate 

Godly, Judicious, and Eloquent Di- ‘‘ and seasonable works of the famous 

vine,) vindicating the Church of Eng- and prudent Mr. Richard Hooker, 

‘ land, as triiely Christian, and duly now augmented, and I hope com- 

“ Reformed : in Eight Books of EcCle- pleated with the three last books, so 

siastical Polity. Now compleated, as much desired, and so long concealed. 

^ with the Sixth and Eighth, so with The publication of which volume so 

‘ tlie Seventh, (touciiing Episcopacy, entire^'* &c And below ; “ To this 

‘ as the Primitive, Catholic, and Apo- (ompleated edition^ Lhave added such 

*■ htolic government of the Church,) particular accounts as I could get, of 

‘ out of his own JUSS never before ‘ the author’s person,” &c. Preface : 

‘ published. With an account of his ‘ By the care of some learned men, 

‘ Holy Life, and Happy Death, written especially of the Right Reverend 

by Dr. John Gauden, now Bishop of “ Father in God, Gilbert, now ,Lord 

Exeter. The entire Edition dedicated < Bishop of London, those genuine ad- 

‘‘to the King’s most excellent Ma- ditions are now made of the three last 
jesty, Charles II : by whose Royal < liooks, promised and performed by 
‘ Father (near his Martyrdom) the him, but long concealed from public 

‘ former Five Books (then only ex- ‘ view, not without g^reat injury to the 

tant) were commended to his dear < publicg^ood.” And, p. 23 : “ Himself 

children, as an excellent mehn to sa- ‘ expired amidst his great undertakings 

tisfy private scruples, and settle the ‘ tp the impotent joy of his antagonists : 

public Peace of this Church and who finding themselves worsted and 

Kingdom.” Dedication to the King: ‘sorely wounded. . .by this great 
“ I know not what to present more “ archer, in his five first bocdui, yet 
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SeiSoe seventh book, by comparing the writ- 

‘ ing of it with other indisputable papers, or known MSS. 
" of Mr, Hooker’s, is undoubtedly his own hand throughout. 
The eighth is written by another hand, as a copy, but in- 
terlined in many places with Mr. Hooker’s own characters, 
as owned by him. The best and surest test of the genuine- 
ness or legitimacy of these three now added books, will be 
the weight, or learned solidity of the matter, also the grave, 
but eloquent and potent manner of handling each sub- 
ject ; . . . This only may be suspected (as is said) that in 
some places he had not put to his last polishing or consum- 
mating hand.” And, p. 40 : When these excellent books 
shall obtain their deserved place in men’s heads and hearts, 
" I shall have no cause to repent of the pains, yea plea- 
sure, I have taken in giving the world this renewed view of 
Mr. Eichard Hooker, and his now completed works.” 

On examining the sixth and eighth books in Gauden’s im- 
pression, no material improvement occurs. What MSS. he 
had appear to have agreed on the whole with the printed 
text: excepting the aforementioned addition to the eighth 
book, of which something will be said in its place. It is ex- 
traordinary that in speaking of the seventh he should, as will 
have been seen, omit altogether to say where he found the 
MS., how he came by it, and what he did with it : nor does 

received some comfort in this, that they haps) they had not the last politure 
' escaped the shot of his last three, “ of theirparent’s hands. Theirstrength 

which he never published, and which “ shews them to be a legitimate progeny, 

they hoped he had never finished; or “however they may seem to want 
“ it lie did complete them, they found something of that beauty and lustre 

“ ^as is by some imagined) some arti> which always attended Mr. Hooker's 

fice so long to smother and conceal “ consummation." He next goes on 

“them from the public, till they had to give what seems by its form intended 

“ played such an after-game, as they as a sort of analysis of the three last 

“ thought was only able to confute Mr. liooks, but from its matter one might 

“ Hooker, and to blot out by the sword almost conjecture, that he had hardly 

“ the implosions of his pen. But Pro- read more of them than their titles. He 

“ videnoo in time hath not only con- then proceeds, p. 26 : “ Such as they 

“ futed those men's projects fmd confi- << are, it is thought meet to present 

** denoes, but also brought forth those “ them to the reader ; each of them is 

esteemed abortions, the three last by learned critics judged to be |g[e- 
“ books, with such lineaments of their “ nuine or authentic, though possibly 
“ father's virtue and vigour on them, not so complete or exact as the cu- 
“ that they may be easily and justly “ rious author intended." 

“owned for genuine, although (per^ 
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be leave any clue whatever for the guidaitoe of laiture in# 
quirers. For the genuineness^ then^ of this pxdi^n of the 
work, our only direct testimony is the affirmation of Dr, 
Gauden. In other words, we axe left to make up our minds 
by internal ^evidence only. Not that Gauden had, as fax as is 
known, any political or theological views, which would lead 
him to take liberties with the MSS., nor that there is any ap* 
pearance of their having been tampered with on any such 
ground : the suspicion which occurs is rather, that forgery or 
at least interpolation may have been practised, in order to 
promote the sale of the work. 

Under such circumstances it is satisfactory to find, that the 
internal evidence of this seventh book is on comparison even 
more decisive than either that of the sixth or of the eighth. 
The course of argument and fiow of style axe more sustained, 
and more decidedly characteristical. The translations ftom 
the Fathers are of the same stamp : and this is a point of ex- 
treme delicacy, a point in which Hooker perhaps is unequalled 
amongst English writers. It is true that in certain portions, 
especially towards the end, there is some verbosity, and a 
considerable degree of repetition But this may be thought 

to arise in part from the editor’s uniting, as members of a con- 
tinuous treatise, what were in fact independent sketches of 
matters to be somewhere introduced. Such sketches, if -not 
checked by comparison, would incidentally run into each other. 

From the manner in which the pages of .Gauden’s edition 
axe numbered, it would seem that this seventh book must 
have come into the editor’s hands after the sixth and eighth 
books, and subsequent parts of the volume, had gone to the 
press®®. For the paging goes regularly on to the end of 
the fifth book, p. 34^ ; the sixth commences, in a way not 
easily accounted for, at p. 137, and goes on to p. 183 ; the 
seventh is interposed, paged from 1 to 75 ; and then the former 
reckoning is resumed, the eighth commencing at p. 184, and 
so on to the end of the volume. The printing is full of 
errors ; but that ifei common to the whole edition. 

Now all these marks of unskilftil editorship, however un- 
pleasant to the reader, supply in reality no mean argument in 

32 Compare e. g. the corresponding Printers, as in his Hieraspistes : see 
part of the fifth hook. that wofrl^ p. 330. ed. 1653 . 

83 Or he may have employed two 
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BDiTOB’8 &your of liie genuineness of the composition. For who 

1. wotdd think it worth while to forge blunders ? who for ex- 

ample^ employed in setting off a spurious copy to the best 
advantage, would ever have left such an error as that 3 ®, so 
well known to all unfriendly critics on Hooker, where in dis- 
cussing the opinion of St. Jerome on the divine right of 
Bishops, he or some one else had made a private note on the 
ISpi. and the printers have inserted it, incoherent as it is, 
in the body of the text ? Such carelessness in the mode of 
publication, although it may render particular expressions 
Utiore doubtful, certainly goes far to negative all idea of deli- 
berate forgery on a large scale. Added to t^e mass of in- 
ternal evidence, it may warrant us in accepting this seventh 
book, hastily written |is it is in many parts, for a real though 
mutilated and otherwise imperfect relic. 

It may further appear to have the implied sanction of 
Walton himself, and of Archbishop Sheldon; inasmuch as the 
one having by the other’s direction undertaken t^/ correct 
some of Gauden’s principal mistakes, no charge is insinuated 
of want of fidelity in this, the most material part of his task : 
on the contrary the whole is reprinted without hesitation in 
the next edition, 1666; the Life by Walton being for the 
first time prefixed. 

10. We come nbw to the Eighth book: on the subject of 
which (no doubt from its immediate bearing on the political 
questions of the time) most curiosity seems to have been felt, and 
to have led to a greater multiplication of copies or extracts. 
As stated above, it was first published, but avowedly in a mu- 
tilated form, A. D. 16^1. It broke off at the words to give 

judgment, vol. iii. p. 438, of this edition. But as far as it 
went, it concurred in the sequence of its parts with the text 
which Gauden afterwards gave, and with three out of the four 
now existing MSS. 

Dr. Bernard in his Clavi Trabales 34^ 1661, published some 
additional fragments out of the papers of Archbishop Ussher, 
occupying that work from p. 64 to 94. These fragments i:e- 
late, the first, p. 64 ... 71, to the Jewish polity, as affording a 
precedent for something like the Anglican supremacy ; which 
notion is maintained against the objections of Stapleton ; the 


38 Vol. iii. p. 164. 


34 See App. by Walton, p. 95. 
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second, p. 71, 72, to the King’s ckim of a share in' churdi 

jurisdiction ; the third, p. 73~76^ to his prerogative in 

church legislation ; the fourth, p. 77 — 86, to the appoint- 
ment of Bishops by the King ; the fifth, p. 86— **92, to the 
same subject as the second, jurisdiction ; the sixth, p* 92 — 94, 
is the opening of a treatise on the King’s exemption from 
church censure. With these were printed short marginal 
notes, and what Dr. Bernard calls confirmations and enlarge- 
ments,” under the archbishop’s own hand. In one or two 
of these entries, he says in the margin, This is,” or This 
is not, in the common books or copies of Mr. Hooker’s MS.:” 
meaning by the common” books or copies, not those in 
print, 1651, (as is evident from his affirming in one instance 
the common books ” to have a passage which the printed 
copies then had not,) but his meaning was to refer to the 
ordinary Manuscripts of b. viii: and the passage is men- 
tioned here simply for the purpose of remarking, that copies 
must have been rather frequent at that time, in order to 
justify such an expression. 

Gauden next year Confirmed the publication of Bernard by 
adding the passage which begins, As therefore the person of 
the King,” &c. (p. 438,) and ends in p. 444, at the words 
the truth therein and also that on the Power of Legisla- 
tion, which begins in Clavi Trabales at ^‘"The cause (case) is 
not like ;” and ends, p. 76, abruptly in the middle of a sen- 
tence, at the words " hath simply.” Gauden’s edition, adopt- 
ing this paragraph, completes it: and thereby shews that 
itsell’ was not in these portions borrowed from the Clavi 
Trabales, but had other copies to rely on ; which also is evi- 
dent from the omission of much important matter found 
in the. pamphlet. The comparison strengthens the idea of 
Gauden’s good faith, while it lessens that of his industry 
and skill in such work. He subjoined also another fragment. 

On the limits of obedience to sovereigiir; which the present 
edition transfers to an appendix, for reasons to be assigned in 
their place. All succeeding editors have followed him. The 
text now given will be found, in very many material points, 
widely at variance with either of these : many portions added, 
some few omitted, and the parts which remain transposed in 
such a manner, as to form on the whole an entirely new ar- 
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^jWTws rangement It is the Editor^s duty now to account for these 

^ phanges. And as in so doing he will have to mention the names 

of more than one friend, to whose assistance he is deeply in- 
debted, and of more than one public body, who have liberally 
granted him the most unreserved use of their stores of in- 
formation ; he is desirous here of expressing, once for all, his 
gratitude for such kind permission and invaluable assistance. 
The MSS. of the eighth book, which have been collated for 
. this edition, are four in number : and the Editor is not aware of 
any others now existing. The first (Q),in the library of Queen’s 
College, Oxford (R. 29. i.), was the property of Dr. Thomas 
Barlow, Provost of that College, and Bishop of Lincoln from 
1675 to 1691 : in whose handwriting appear a few corrections 
and insertions, chiefly Jbi the way of collation with the 
printed text. He was an intimate friend of Bishop Sanderson ; 
so that possibly this may be the very MS. mentioned as 
having been seen by Sanderson, in the Appendix to Hooker’s 
Life by Walton, p. 97. It coincides indeed, except in mi- 
ntitisy with the received text ; and this at first sight may ap- 
pear not to have been the case with the MS. of which Walton 
is there speaking; or rather Fabian Philips as quoted by 
Walton. But Sanderson’s expression is on the whole not 
inapplicable to the received text; although Walton seems to 
have judged otherwise. It is simply this : that he had 
seen a copy, in which no mention” (i. e, of course, no ap- 
proving mention) was made of the supreme governor’s 
being accountable to the people.” Is any such doctrine 
taught in the received text ? It speaks indeed positively of the 
people’s implied consent being in theory the origin of govern- 
ment, but it expressly denies in one place the practical ac- 
countability which some would infer from this ; nor is that de- 
nial withdrawn or qualified in any other part of the book. All 
things considered, it seems a fair conjecture, that Mr. Philips 
may have mistaken what he heard Bishop Sanderson say, 
which as reported by him comes to very little : and that the 
Bishop may rather have remarked on the positiee inconsistency 
of Hooker’s doctrine with the conclusion on behalf of which it 
was alleged. If he did, his remark would be amply borne out 
by the place referred to, which occurs in Barlow’s MS. as well 
95 E. P. viii. 2. 10. 





as in the rest ; and therefore Barlow’s MS. maybe thit which 
Sanderson professed to hare seen : though it certainly never 
could have had much pretension to the honour of being an 
autograph. 

The second copy (L) is in the library ofihe Archbishop of 
Canterbury, at Lambeth, (MS. 711. N®. 2.; and was, by pefS- 
mission of his Grace, most carefully collated for this edition by 
the Eev. C. A. Ogilvie, of Balliol College, Oxford, his Grace’s 
chaplain. Nothing is known of the history of this copy. Of 
its date thus much is ascertained, that it must have been 
later than 1624. Like the Queen’s MS. it differs from the 
old printed text only in minute verbal points. 

The third MS. (C) is in the library of Cains College, Cam- 
bridge : and for the collation of it the Editor is indebted to 
the Rev. Thomas Thorp, fellow and tutor of Trinity College ; 
a favour of which those only can judge who know how irksome 
the task of collating is, and to what a load of pressing avo- 
cations it was in this instance voluntarily superadded. This 
Caius MS. appears to be in some respects a less careful 
transcript than either of the two before mentioned ; and there 
are a few variations in critical passages, which a fanciful per- 
son might imagine to have been made intentionally : but on 
the whole it belongs to the same class as the others. All 
three are in fact different copies of the received text. 

But the same repository to which every part almost of the 
present edition is so largely indebted, the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has supplied a fourth MS. of this eighth 
book, for more nearly approaching to completeness than the 
printed copies as they stand at present, or as they might be 
amended from the other three MSS. It is designated in the 
Dublin Catalogue, MS. C. 3. 11, and in the notes to this edition 
by the letter (D). The important service of collating it has 
been performed by Archdeacon (now Dean) Cotton. The result 
is (to use his own words) a great number of variations from the 
“ printed text of most important character ; even so far as to 
assert for denial, and to deny for assertion, and to make sense 
where was none, and better sense where was indifferent. 

" Besides these, and considerable improvement in punctua- 
tion, division into sections and paragraphs, &c. (such as was 
noticed in the sixth book,) you have a considerable ac- 
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£P*!So*2* “ cession of new matter, tc^ther with a totally different ar- 
— rongement of the several portions of the book. Doubtless^ 
we are still far from having the book as Hooker himself 
would have published it ; yet by the aid of this our MS. 
the disjecta membra are somewhat more decently arranged 
than before.” On this opinion of a most competent judge^ 
as well as on his own conviction, (in which he feels morally 
certain that every person on inquiry will concur,) the Editor 
, has felt himself justified in acting so far as to adopt the Dub- 
Kn MS. for the basis of this edition : noting carefully at the 
foot of the page every variation from the original edition and 
other MSS. which at all affects the sense, and inserting in 
' the Appendix a Table, which will bring into one view the 
diflference of arrangei^ent between this and former editions, 
and will shew what quantity of additional matter has been 
supplied. 

The concluding portion of this eighth book, as it stood in 
Gauden’s edition, which has been followed in all subsequent 
reprints, was a fragment on the Divine sanction under which 
human laws are to be obeyed, beginning at Yea, that which 
is more,” and ending at if so be we can find it out.” The 
Editor has now taken the liberty of separating this portion 
from the body of the book, and throwing it into the Appen- 
dix, No. 1 ; for although it occurs in all the MSS. he is con- 
vinced that it is no part of the treatise, but belonged most 
probably to a sermon or sketch of a sermon on obedience to 
authority, which Jackson, or some other arranger of the pa- 
pers, erroneously annexed to the chapter on Ecclesiastical Le- 
gislation, which it immediately follows in the Dublin MS., as 
well as in the received text, although from the altered arrange- 
ment of the former it occur in the fifth chapter instead of the 
conclusion of the book. It commences with two or three sen- 
tences which are found verbcdim in the third book, c. ix. §. 3 ; 
a circumstance decisive, as it may seem, against its being a 
part of the eighth book. For although a writer may silently 
transfer a passage from one work of his own to another, 
or from a printed work to a mere sermon, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that he should repeat a whole paragraph, without ' 
notice, in a subsequent part of the same work. This fact, 
then, and the little coherence of the whole with the course of 
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discussion in tibe book where it has appeared^ detenialned the 
Editor to remove that portion into the Appendix: its case- 
being the same with that which bears the name of the sixth 
book : no reason to doubt that it is the production of Hooker^ 
only wrongly assigned to a place in the Ecclesiastical Polity. 

The Clavi Trabales may also be considered as an inde- 
pendent authority for those portions of the text which occur 
in it : i. e. it clearly was not printed from any of the existing 
MSS. Not from either of the three English ones, because 
two thirds of its contents are absent in them all : not from 
the Dublin MS., for the following reasons, which are given 
in the words of Dr. Cotton, the collator. It is certain that 
besides the copy now collated. Archbishop Ussher once 
possessed another, and almost equally certain that that other 
{as likewise the seventh book) was also in Trinity College li- 
brary. i. The Dublin MS. has not the marginal notes, ^ co- 
pied from Ussher’s own hand,’ which Bernard gives, marked 
with an asterisk. 2. At p. 76, Bernard says, ^ Here this 
breaks off abruptly whereas our MS. does not break off 
here, but pursues the argument farther. 3. Again, at 
P* 94> adds one more sentence to the part with 

which Bernard finishes (which is, On earth they are 
not accountable to any.”) 4. It moreover contains many 
‘‘ pages not formerly printed, nor yet printed by Bernard : 
who, we must therefore suppose, did not find these in his 
MS. But there once was another copy, even in Trinity 
College library. In the Catalogus MSS. Angligs, &c. fol. 
1696, is a list of the Dublin MSS. sent in by Provost 
Brown. This mentions, marked I. 50, ^ Books 6, 7,' 8, of 
Mr. Hooker’s Eccl. Polity.’ On looking to an old catar 
** logue preserved in the library, I find the same entry. 
Now at present, book vi. is bound with several other pieces, 
by Hooker and others, and on one of the blank covers is 
"" marked I. 50. This is in folio. But book viii. is a small 
quarto, bound by itself; lettered " Church Government;’ 
and entered in the catalogue not under Hooker, but as ^ a 
Discourse against Cartwright and others ;’ and never could 
have formed part of 50 ; nor is it written in the same kind 
" of hand. The books appear to have been rebound about 
" 100 or 120 years ago.” 
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However, the hop6 thus occasioued of recovering, not only 
an additional copy of the eighth book, but also a MS. of the 
seventh, has unfortunately proved vain. After the most exact 
inquiry, none such appear to exist iu the Dublin library. 
Whether therefore the copy of the eighth used by Bernard 
was the same with that indicated in the above paragraph, 
must remain doubtful : it may however be added, that the 
facts to a certain extent tally with the statement, made on 
the appearance of the first edition, that two copies in the 
hands of the Lord Archbishop of Armagh had been com- 
'^g)ared before publication.” 

11. There is one short paper more, which may by possibility 
have relation to this eighth book, as the conclusion of the 
who|e work: and which the reader will therefore find in- 
serted in the Appendix, N®, ii. It was put out at Oxford, 
1641, by Leonard Lichfield, printer to the University; with 
the title : A Discovery of the Causes of these Contentions 
touching Church Government, out of the Fragments of 
Eichard Hooker.” It stood as preamble to a Collection 
of Tracts or Extracts, by Andrewes, Usshcr, Reynolds, and 
others ; the general drift of the publication being to recom- 
mend a sort of compromise in Church government, of the 
kind to which Ussher is believed to have been favourable. 
The immediate occasion in all likelihood was the discussions 
which led to the University Remonstrance for the Church, 
presented to parliament Apr. 27, 1641. Ussher was at 
that time in Oxford or in London, having come to England 
for refuge from the troubles in Ireland : and it seems nearly 
certain that he sanctioned this publication ; although his 
biographer do not directly assert it. But in Trinity 
college library (D. 3. 3.) is a MS, copy of tliis paper, which 
Dr. Cotton has collated with the printed text ; adding to 
his collation the following statement, " The above is in 
the handwriting of some person unknown. The marginal 
references to Scripture are in Ussher ’s hand, as likewise 

86 Wood, Hist, and Autiq. Univ. “ of Bishop Andrewes, Mr. Hooker, 
Oxon. i. 350. ed. 1674. and other learned men, concerning 

88 Parr, life of Ussher, p. 44. “1641. ‘‘ Church government) the Lord Pri-' 

« This year there was published at mate's ‘ Original of Bishops and Me- 

** Oaeford (among divers other treatises tropolitans.* 
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" are several slight eorrectious in the text. It is ^highly 
probable that this is the very MS. &om which the printed 
copy was taken : more especially as at p. g. line an. (of the 
printed copy) Ussher has added a sidenote to the printer ; 
^ A larger space hetwim these;'* which has been Mlowed : 
the space left there being wider than between any other 
two paragraphs of the tract.” This seems decisive as to 
the fact, that Ussher originally edited the collection in ques- 
tion. Of course he must have believed this fiagment to be 
really Hooker’s. If such were the case, it may have been a 
sketch for a conclusion to the whole eight books : in accord- 
ance perhaps with the plan which Cranmer in the last para- 
graph of his letter recommended. The use of the second 
person ye are not ignorant,” p. 4 ; you do hear and 
read,” p. 6) would seem to indicate that the conclusion 
was meant to be addressed, as the Preface had been, by way 
of expostulation, to the seekers of reform. But in truth the 
internal evidence is not strongly in favour of the genuineness 
of this piece. In substance it has nothing to recall so great 
a name, and there is a kind of point in its turns and transi- 
tions, ingenious enough, but in nowise characteristic of 
Hooker. The remark on Alexander Bishop of Alexandria, 
and his proceedings against Arius, is little in harmony with 
Hooker’s known approbation of the policy of Archbishop 
Whitgift, and vith his tone and manner, where in the 
fifth book he has to speak of the very same part of history. 
No doubt the paper was found in Hooker’s study, but if it 
was not found in his own handwriting, its authorship may 
well be doubted of. Still, in deference to Archbishop Ussher, 
it was judged right to insert it in this edition. 

12. The reader has now before him an account of the mate- 
rials, by the aid whereof it has been endeavoured to present 
this immortal but yet imperfect work, in a form somewhat 
more accurate, and more inviting to common readers, than it 
h^ hitherto worn. On the history of the MSS. «nce nothing 
distinct is told us, it is in vain to speculate much : but there 
we one or two obvious conjectures, which it may be right 
just to mention, if only for the chance of giving hints, which 
(it is barely possible) may lead to more succe;3sful researches 
in the same or in other quarters. 
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BjMTOOT It will be remembered that the first person who appeared 
tahittjg interest, at least as feeling alarm, concerning the 
Hooker papers, was Bishop Andrewes in bis letter to Parry, 
It seems not unlikely, that in course of transmission from 
Hooker’s study through Lambeth to Dr. Spenser, some of 
them, or transcripts firom them, may have lingered in An- 
drewes’s hands. One sermon we know was found in his 
study, and published for the first time by Walton long after ; 
' and-it seems on the whole not to be doubted, that if any one 
was allowed to take copies of the rough draught of the missing 
books at that time, Andrewes would have been anxious to do 
BO. Accordingly we find that among the copies stated to 
have been compared before the first publication, one had been 
in his possession; ^nd we are afterwards given to under- 
stand that either the sixth or the eighth book, or both, were 
actually printed from a copy preserved in his hands, of which 
copy afterwards TJssher had obtained the custody. For that 
Ussher had in some way access to Andrewes’s papers, the 
publication by him of the Summary View of Church Govern- 
ment out of Andrewes’s rude draughts, 1641, may evince be- 
yond all question. Not that Ussher was then the actual edi- 
tor ; for he would not of course call himself, as he is called in 
the Address to the Reader, a Mirror of Learning but 
that he permitted the books to be printed from his MSS. And 
thus we seem to have arrived at a tolerable ground for con- 
sidering the received text as so far guaranteed to us by An- 
drewes and by Ussher. 

This publication took place in 1651 : when of course the 
Primate as yet knew nothing of the far more correct and en- 
larged copy now existing in Dublin ; of which however there 
can be no doubt that it was at some time in his possession. 
He died in 1656: therefore this MS. must have fallen into 
his hands within those five years : a time during which, as he 
found by unpleasant experience, the treasures of retired stu- 
dents were not unfrequendy wandering about for sale, having 
formed part of the spoil of the civil war in various quarters. 
Now in the course of the war, as before mentioned, one of the 
libraries which had suffered in this way was that of Henty 
Jackson, the rector of Meysey-Hampton, and original editor, 
under Spenser, of Hooker’s remains. It is possible, there- 



fore, that a MS. from J aokson’s Kbraiy might &11 into Ut9her’8 
hands. 3 ut is there any ground for imagining that such a 
MS. as the amended copy of the eighth book existed there ? 
There is just ground enough, the Editor apprehends, for a 
plausible conjecture, and no more. The conjecture is this: 
that when Jackson delivered up the papers after Spenser^s 
death into the custody of Bishop King, he may have retained 
the completer copy of the last book, (which he represents in a 
fragment preserved by Fulman as being absolutely restored 
to life” by him,) and that he may have handed over to the 
executors only the rough draught, from which, in course of 
time, so many transcripts have been made. His own expres* 
sions shew that he was precisely in the frame of mind which 
would make a person likely to take such a step : and perhaps 
it must be owned that the temptation was not inconsiderable. 
He writes in December, 1612, Puto Praesidem nostrum 
emissurum sub suo nomine D. Hookeri librum octavum, a 
me plane vitas restitutum, Tulit alter honores.” And in 
April, 1614, Spenser dies, and the MSS. are reclaimed. Is it 
doing Jackson any great injustice to suppose that in his 
pique he retained his more finished copy : being, as Antony 
Wtx>d says, of a cynical” as well as of a studious temper?” 
And if he did, the mode has already been pointed out, how 
that copy or a transcript of it might fall into Ussher’s hands ; 
and consequently might come to be deposited in the library 
of Trinity College, when the remains of the Primate^s books 
and MSS. were lodged there after the restoration. This, it 
is repeated, is no more than conjecture : but such as it is, it 
may give a possible explanation of the great superiority of 
that single copy; leading us to suppose, that it is either 
Jackson’s own, or one taken from his. 

As to the seventh book, if it ever existed (as it certainly 
appears to have done) among Ussher’s MSS. he must clearly 
have acquired it within the last five years of his life : but 
where it could have been preserved, we have no means of 
ascertaining. This only is evident; that it formed no part of 
the collection of Bishop Andre wes. It might have l^en in 
Lambeth, where at that time Ussher would hardly have found 
access: or it might have formed part of Jackson’s store, as was 
just now conjectured with regard to tike eighth book* In 
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au^ c$Be, to prove it genuine, we must come back to internal 
* evidence* 

13. The few remaining Opuscula of Hooker may be ar- 
ranged in two classes : the first comprising the Sermons on 
Habakkuk, and the controversy with Travers which arose out 
of some of them; the other, what may be called Miscella- 
neous Sermons. In the present edition, the order in which 
they stand has been a little changed, with a view to this 
arrangement. First in the first class is placed the Sermon on 
the Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect : which 
appears, both fi:om the mention of it by Travers and Hooker 
in their dispute, and from the order of the texts, to have pre- 
ceded the famous discourse on Justification; itself being pre- 
ceded by one on Predestination, which has not come down to 
us. This sermon on Assurance was originally published by 
Jackson, under Spenser’s guidance, in 1612. The Editor 
regrets that he has not been able to procure a copy of that 
date : but the inconvenience is the less, as this and other of 
the sermons, regarding which he labours under the same dis- 
advantage, viz. those on St. Jude and that on Pride, were re- 
printed with the whole of Hooker’s works then extant, in 
1622, by William Stansby, a London bookseller, apparently 
under the superintendance of Jackson liimself. So Wood ex- 
pressly afiirms ; and the preface with Stansby’s initials sub- 
scribed is not unlike Jackson’s manner of writing. To the 
edition of 1622, therefore, in default of an earlier one, recourse 
has been had for correcting the present impression. 

Next comes the famous discourse on Justification, the 
curiosity excited by which at the time of its delivery is so 
vividly described by Walton and Fuller : and when it was 
published, so many years afterwards, we learn by a fragment 
of a letter of Jackson’s, that the first impression was exhausted 
in a few days Edidi S,nte paucos dies tractatus quosdam 
D. Richardi Hookeri, qui omnium applausu (excipio Puri- 
tanos ut vocant) ita excepti sunt, ut necesse jam sit typo- 
grapho nostro novam editionem pai’are, quae prima ilia 
emendatior, mea cura, Deo volente, proditura est.” Accord- 

.84 Ap. Fulm. X. 86. The letter is at first published with Wicklijffe's 
dated Sept. 1614. The Tracts were Wicket. 
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ingly the Sermon on Justification was zseprintod k tho'^course 

of the following year, 1613 ; from a copy of which reprint, in ^ 

C.C.C. library, the press has now been corrected. On com- 
parison with a copy of the former year, preserved in St. John’s 
College, it seems that Jackson had kept his word, and that 
considerable emendations were made. Moreover, Dr. Cotton 
has discovered and collated for this edition a good and old 
MS. of this sermon, among the relics of Ussher in Trinity 
College, Dublin, A. 5, 6. 4®. It was entered in the catalogue 
under the w^ord Sermon,” not being known to be Hooker’s. 

Dr. Cotton describes it as contemporary, seemingly writ- 
" ten in the same hand as is the Answer to Travers’ Sup- 
plication,” presently to be mentioned. It contains several 
good readings, and some notes in an unknown handwriting : 
but what is remarkable, it omits all the notes which are printed 
with the sermon, although many of them seem to carry strong 
internal evidence of their being Hooker’s. 

This sermon gave immediate occasion for " Walter Tra- 
" vers’ Supplication to the Council,” which therefore comes 
next in the volume. It is a reprint of the first edition, by 
Joseph Barnes, Oxford, 1612, 4®: corrected from a MS. in 
the Bodleian, (Muj*. Bodl. 55. 20.) evidently the work of a 
copyist, with some careless omissions. Much the same may 
be said of Hooker’s Answer, which was published by Jackson 
along with Travers’ attack. But the text of the Answer has 
now the additional benefit of a MS. (A. 5, 22. fol. 37.) appa- 
rently contemporary, in Trinity College, Dublin ; collated also 
by Archdeacon Cotton. It is said in the catalogue to be 
Hooker’s own handwriting : but this point surely is more than 
doubtful. However, there are readings in the MS. which it 
is hoped will be found real improvements.' 

The sermon of the Nature of Pride,” the last re- 
maining of the supposed series on Habakkuk, will also be 
found in this edition corrected from a MS. (B. 1. 13. folio) 
preserved in the same library, and supposed, like the last, 
but on no good ground, to be in Hooker’s own hand- 
wnting. In this copy, at the end of the sermon as it was 
published by Jackson, appears the following note: Hue 
usque excusum exemplar : sequentia k eo non habentur*” " 

What follows, is a continuation of the sermon, described in 
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®ggW8 the Dttbiin catalogue ^ being ** five times so much in quan- 
tity as that which is already printed,” Of the genuineness 
of this portion, never till now published, there can be no 
doubt. The internal evidence alone would be almost decisive : 
and in addition, there is the express testimony of Archbishop 
Ussher. For it appears that ‘^he procured this unprinted 
portion to be copied in a very fair hand as if for publication, 
or at least better preservation.” Such is the statement of 
Dr. Cotton, who transcribed the whole from the copy so 
made, taking care afterwards carefully to collate every part 
with the original, which is in a most cramped and diffi- 
cult hand. In the course of transcribing he found that 
ieveral words had not been read at all by the original copier ; 
** others he had read wrong, and some few short clauses he 
had omitted.” On the whole, although the Editor has 
failed to procure a copy of the editio princepB^ as well of this 
sermon as of those on St. Jude, and on the Certainty and 
Perpetuity of Faith, yet by the aid of Dr. Cotton and this 
Dublin MS. he hopes that it will be presented to the reader 
in a tolerably correct form. It is much to be regretted that 
the fragment proceeds no fiirther, breaking off as it does, at a 
most interesting and critical point of one of the chiefest con- 
troversies between this church and Kome. But the loss, it 
should seem, is irrecoverable : and perhaps under all the cir- 
cumstances, we ought, instead of repining, to congratulate 
ourselves that so much yet remains. 

14. This additional portion of the Sermon on Pride is the last 
unprinted fragment of Hooker which the Editor has been able 
to recover. The remaining contents of the volume are the 
Funeral Sermon, called a Remedy against Sorrow and Fear ; 
printed from the original edition of 1612: the Sermon on 
St. Matthew vii, 7, printed also from the original edition, viz. 
as it was published by Walton at the end of his Life of Bishop 
Sanderson, 1678 ; in the titlepage to which he describes it*as 
found in the study of the late learned Bishop Andrewes 

Widton, Preface to Sanderson^s to write the Life of venerable Mr. 
Life. Ae in my qvieries for writing “ Hooker, I met with a sermon, which 

** I>r. Sanderson's Life, I met with « I believe was really his, and [it is] 

^ llieieKttle Traetoacimexed ; so in my << here preeeated as his to the reader. 
fyrmet queries for my Infennation « It is affirmed, (and I have met with 
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and tile two Sermons on part of St Jude, printed, nM from 
the original edition, which the Editor afrer much inquiry has 
failed in procuring a sight of, but from the reprint of idea- 
This failure he the more regrets, as there may appear on mi- 
nute examination more internal reason for questioning the 
genuineness of these two sermons than of any thing besides 
which bears the name of Hooker. For, first, the style of 
writing and tone of argument are in many places marked by a 
kind of sharpness and quickness, and here and there by a 
vagueness of phraseology, far removed from the sedate majesty 
which reigns in all Hooker’s known compositions : secondly, 
there runs through the whole a vein of heightened rhetorical 
expression**^, quite opposite to his usual guarded way of 
dealing with all delicate points of doctrine : and thirdly, the 
appeal made here** to men’s consciousness on their own 
spiritual condition, cannot easily be reconciled with the doc- 
trine of the Sermon on the Certainty of Faith, or with the 

** reason to believe it,)that there be some ness, truth and error, traditions and 

artists that do certainly knonr an ori- " scriptures.” §. 9 " The maddest peo^ 

ginal picture from a copy, and in pie under the «un.” Serm. ii. $. 10. 

“ vkrhat age of the world, and by whom “ How suddenly they pop down into 

drawn. And if so, then 1 hope it may the pit.” O then to fly unto Qod.” 

be as safely aiiirmed, that what is here §. 1 1. Is there not a taste^ a taste 

presented for theirs is so like their of Christ Jesus in the heart of him 

** temper of mind, their other writings, “ that eateth ?” §. 22, He was able 

the times when, and the occasions to safe comiuot a thief from the cross 

upon which they were writ, that all “ to Paradise.” 
readers may safely conclude, they ^7 E. g. §. 11. << If these men had 

** could be writ by none but venerable << been of us indeed {O the blessedness 

“Mr, Hooker, and the humble and qf a Christian man^s estate) they had 
“ learned Dr. Sanderson.” << stood surer than the angels that had 

86 E. g, I Ser. §. I, a lesson.” “ never departed from their place.” 
$.4. “The prophets were not like harps |. I4» ‘‘ It is as easy a matter for the 

“ or lutes : they felt, theyfelty the power “ spirit within you to tell whose ye are, 

“ and strength of their own words.” “ as for the eyes of your body to judge 
(Compare Spenser’s ^‘God’s love to His “ where you sit, or in what place you 

“ Vineyard,” p 7. « As for that old “ stand.” ii.§. 18. « If I break my 

“ vineyard, it is burnt, it is burnt with “ very heart with calling upon God, 

** fire.”) §, 6. “ If any man doth love and wear out my tongue with preach* 

“ the Lord Jesus (and woe worth him “ ing ; if I sacrifice my body and soul 

“ that loveth not the Lord Jesus) here- “ unto Hhn, and have no faith, all this 

“ by we may know that he loveth him « availeth nothing.” 

“indeed.” A. mingls'^mai^le od 8$ Serm > §• 13, 14. Compare 

“ reUgicm and superstition, ministers Senn. on Ceartainty, Ac. p. 474 ; and 
“ and masring priests, light and daih. E. P. V. 9, 
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jealotUij ox]^re88ed in the fifth book of Eccletdaetksal Fcfiity 

^jregardiog the rule of men’s private spirits. On the whole, if 

the sermons be Hooker’s, which the Editor is far from posi* 
tively denying, they must be referred to a date in his life 
mrlier than any other of his remains ; to a time when he may 
have hardly ceased to aflfect the tone of others, both in com- 
position and in doctrine, instead of writing and thinking for 
himself. There is a date given in one of them, which would 
harmonize well enough with such a conjecture. I must,” 

says the preacher, advertise all men that have the testimony 
of God’s holy fear within their breasts to consider, how in- 
juriously our own countrymen and brethren have dealt with 
us, by the space of twenty -four years from time to time,... 
neyer ceasing to charge us, some with heresy, some with 
y schism, some with plain and manifest apostasy.” There 
are, it would seem, but two dates, from which these twenty- 
four years can be reckoned ; viz. 1558, when Queen Elizabeth 
came to the throne ; and 1,569 or 1570, when the bull of Pius 
V. declaring her excommunicate and deposed, was issued and 
sent into England. This latter would bring down the date of 
the sermon in question to 1593-4 : a time, at which, for the 
reasons above assigned, it seems most improbable that Hooker 
could have written them. It remains that if they be indeed 
his, they were preached in the 24th or 25th of Elizabeth, 
1582-3 : when he was not quite thirty years old, having com- 
menced preacher at St. Paul’s Cross, as Walton informs 
us, iii 1581. K the other supposition be preferred, viz. 
that the two sermons are not Hooker’s, it is not neces- 
sary to charge Jackson, their original editor, with in- 
tentional fraud. They might be found among Hooker’s 
papers®®, might even be corrected with his own hand, (of 
which there are considerable indications,) without being his 
own compositions. But a critic like Jackson, more zealous 
than refined, himself evidently of the Reynolds school in 
theology, might excusably overlook or undervalue objections 
of that nature. In sum, thus much appears unquestionable : 
that we should not be safe in referring to these two sermons, 
for the matured and deliberate judgment of the Author 

SS If B conjecture might be ventured, in his early day^ was not unlikely to 
Reynolds, or Spenser perhaps himsdf have written such discourses. 



of the Laws of Ecdenastical Polity^ ooncenuni; al^ 
point 

The several contents of these volumes beii|g thus accounted 
for in their order, it remains for the Editor^ first, to Tccord his 
respectfiil gratitude to the many friends and heljfers,who either 
out of their private stores, or as having custody of public 
or collegiate repositories, lyive aided him one and all with tint 
most unreserved kindness many of them with no small la- 
bour to themselves ; and next, to express an tmaffected wish, 
that the task of arranging materials so provided had fallen 
into the hands of some person of more editorial skill, more 
leisure from unavoidable interruption, and far more historical 
and theological reading. Such as the volumes are, they ex- 
hibit, he believes, in some form or other, aU that remains of 
the venerable and judicious Hooker : and it is pleasant and 
reasonable to hope that their many defects will be hereafter 
supplied by some one more amply qualified for the task. 


It may be useful in this place, and also just and fair to pre- 
ceding labourers in the same field, if some notice be inserted 
of the former editions of Hooker : although the Editor has 
reason to fear that his list, even as a list, is imperfect, and he 
certainly has no intention of pronouncing any judgment on 
their comparative merits. 

Of the books which came out in the Author’s lifetime an 
account has already been given. The first reprint was that of 
the four first Books, by Dr. Spenser, in 1604 Wood, in his 
account of Spenser gays, He did about four years after 
Hooker’s death publish the five books of Ecclesiastical Polity 
together in one volume, with an Epistle before them, sub- 
scribed I. S.” The truth seems to be that Spenser only re- 
printed the four first books, to bind up with the remaining 


40 Several names have been mention- 
ed ; that of one to whom the publica- 
tion is more deeply indebted than to 
any except Dr. Cotton, is omitted 
from scruples of private feeling: but 
one, the Editor must here take the 
liberty of adding, that of the President 
of Hook6f*s collie, Dr, Bridges, whose 
friendliness in intrusting the Editor 
"hOOKEE, VOL. I. 


with the valuable rdics of Hooker 
there presturved has been felt all along 
as an additional call for every effort to 
do justice to his sacred memory. 

41 The Editor has never met with a 
copy, but has been favoured with an 
account of one by the Rev. T. I^h- 
bury, of Bath. 

42 Ath. Qxon. ii. I4<>. 
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C0|!ie8 of die fifth. It is remarkable that the tidepage of thie 
edition promises the whole eight books : the remains of the 
three last being then in Spenser^s custody, waiting to be 
arranged and published in a second volume. The five books 
were reprinted, as above stated, in 1617 ; ^he Preface to which 
calls it the fourth edition ; reckoning probably the two publi- 
cations in Hooker’s lifetime as the first and second. To these 
in 1622 Henry Jackson added the second volume, comprising 
Travers’s Supplication with Hooker’s Answer, the Sermons 
on Habakkuk, the Funeral Sermon, and those on part of 
St. Jude. All these he had before edited separately. There 
was a reprint in 1632, which speaks of itself as the sixth 
edition: that in 1622 having been the fifth. These are all 
which the Editor has met with of what may be called Dr. 
Spenser’s editions : and they appear on the whole more free 
from gross blunders than most of those which came after. 
Nothing more need be said here of Gauden’s edition of 1662, 
which added the seventh book, besides a Life of Hooker and 
a Dedication to King Charles II. (the latter prefixed to most 
of the following editions.) Gauden’s too was the first collec- 
tion which contained the other two imperfect books. It is un- 
fortunate, considering the little pains taken to correct it, that 
this edition should have been acquiesced in as a basis, by subse- 
quent publishers, to the end of the 17th century: only with 
the substitution of Walton’s Life, which at once superseded 
Gauden’s on its first appearance. Editions of this description 
came out, all in folio, in 1666, 1676, 1682. In 1705, Strype 
revised the Life for the publishers, and made some improve- 
ments ; but there is no appearance of his having done much 
to Hooker’s works. However, there were several corrections 
made, and the series of editions which may be called Strype’s, 
of which in the last century there were many, arc on the whole 
greatly superior to Gauden’s : i. c. the copies of 1705, 1719 
1723, (which is generally ppinted out as the best edition of all,) 
1739, &c. In 1793, edition issued from the 

Clarendon Press, under the superintendence of Bishop Kan- 

41 has since been informed of a 1721. It does not appear that the 

seventh reprint in 4to , by Bishop, of publisher was at all aware of the re- 
London, 1639. mains of Hooker in Trinity college li- 

42 There was also an edition in large brary. The only addition to Strype’s 
fd'o printed at Dublin, by subscription, of 1 705 is the Preface by Dr. Spenser. 



d^lpli. The only material variation made in it traa the inses* 
tion of Andrewes^s letter to Parry, which Ihe Bishop had 
found in the Bodleian. Other editions in the same form have 
appeared since, but there are only two which require particu- 
lar notice. The one in two volumes, (London 181^5,) by the 
Rev. W. S. Dobson, of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge : a 
great improvement on all that had been done since Gauden, 
especially in the laborious task of verifying quotations. The 
present Editor is particularly bound to acknowledge his obli- 
gations to this useful but unpretending publication, having 
taken it as the groundwork on which to introduce the readings 
from the MSS. or original editions. The only remaining edi- 
tion which requires to be mentioned was executed in 1831, by 
Mr. B. Hanbury, with considerable spirit and industry, but in 
some parts with a degree of haste, and in many with an 
expression of party feeling, tending to lessen its usefulness 
greatly. It is corrected from the Editiones PrincipeSy where 
the Editor had access to them ; and, besides many notes, con- 
tains an enlarged Index, Hooker’s Letter sent to Burghley 
with a copy of his work, as given by Strype, a Life of Cart- 
wright by the Editor, the whole of the Christian Letter,” 
distributed in the notes, and the Just and Temperate 

Defence” by Covel, annexed to the fifth book. 

Here, it may be, strictly speaking, the task of the present 
Editor ought to terminate. But there are two large subjects 
intimately connected wuth it, to which it appears desirable to 
invite particular attention. One, the state of the Puritan con- 
troversy just at the time when it was taken up by Hooker, 
and the mode in which it was conducted by him and his 
contemporaries : the other, his views on certain questions in 
theology, collateral indeed to that controversy, but at least 
equally momentous with any thing in it, questions apparently 
beyond his original anticipation, at which in course of discus- 
sion he successively arrived, and kept them in sight afterwards 
with a religious anxiety proportioned to his deep sense of their 
vital importance. 

In the annals of the Church, with more certainty perhaps 
than in those of the world, we may from time to time mark 
out what may be called turnttig point$ / points in which every 

d 2 
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s0iTO£*9 tiims seems to depend on some one critical event or coinci* 

1 dence^ at the time, possibly, quite unobserved. It is awful, 

yet encouraging, to look back on such times, after the lapse of 
ages and generations, and to observe the whole course of 
things tending some one evil way, up to the very instant 
when it pleased God in His mercy to interfere, and by methods 
of which we now can see more than contemporaries could, to 
rescue, it may be, not only that generation, but succeeding 
time§ also, and among the rest, ourselves and our children, 
from some form of apostasy or deadly heresy. 

One of these critical periods in our own church history, if the 
Editor mistake not, is the latter portion of the sixteenth 
century : and the character and views of Hooker mark him 
(if we may venture tg judge of such a thing without irrever- 
ence) as one especially raised up to be the chief human in- 
strument in the salutary interference which Divine Providence 
was then preparing. In order to have a clearer notion of the 
peril in which he found the truth, and of the process by which 
he was trained to be its defender, it may be well if we first 
consider the previous position of the governors of this church, 
relatively to the Genevan or Puritan party. 

Now the nucleus of the whole controversy was undoubtedly 
the question of church authority : not so much the ques- 
tion as to the reach and limits of that authority, (which 
subject he fully discusses in the early part of his great work,) 
as that which takes up the latter part of the treatise, and 
which he himself denominates the " last and weightiest re- 

mains of this cause the question, namely, with whom 
church authority resides. On this point, in Hooker’s time, 
as now, the Christian world in Europe (speaking largely) 
was divided into three great parties. The first, that of 
the ulb amontane Eoman Catholics, who judging that consent 
of Christian antiquity in any rule was equivalent to an 
unive sal sanction of authority, only second (if it were second) 
to express enactment of holy Scripture ; and wrongly imag- 
ining that they could establish such consent for the paramount 
authority of their popes and councils ; refused the civil go- 
vernment any further prerogative in church matters, (i. e. as 
they interpreted, in all matters of conscience,) than merely 

43 Book vi. near the beginning. 
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that of executing what the said popes and councils should 
decree. 

The second party was that of the GhibelHnes in the em* 
pire, of the prerogative lawyers in the kingdom of France, of 
Henry the Eighth in England, and generally of all in every 
country who maintained more or less expressly the claims of 
the local governments against the papacy : their common prin- 
ciple (with innumerable shades of difference, and some of 
them very deeply marked) being this ; that church laws and 
constitutions are on the whole left by Providence to the dis- 
cretion of the civil power. To this latter party, whether on 
principle or on account of the exigency of their position, most 
of the early rc'formers attached themselves. Its theory was 
implied in the general course of proceeding, both of the Lu- 
therans in Germany, of the Zuiiiglians in Switzerland, and of 
Archbishop Cranmer and other chief leaders of the separa- 
tion between England and Rome: in their general course 
of conduct, not in all their measures ; for in such extensive 
and CO in plicated movements thorough consistency is out 
of the question, without some visible authority more entire 
and permanent than any which existed for the reformers, 
as a body, to acknowledge. 

To these two parties, which had subsisted in much the 
same form, at least down from the age of Gregory VII, 
the events of the Genevan Reformation and the charac- 
ter and views of Calvin had added a third, about thirty 
years after the rise of Luther ; a party which agreed ^th 
the Roman Catholics in acknowledging a church authority 
independent of the state, but differed from them as to the 
persons with whom such authority was intrusted; assign- 
ing it, not to the successors of the Apostles as such, but to a 
mixed council of Presbyters, lay and spiritual, holding their 
commission, not as an inward grace* derived from our Lord by 
laying on of hands, but as an external prerogatiye, granted 
(so they thought) by positive enactment of holy Scripture. 
The rapid progress of this system, wherever it was introduced 
at all under favourable circumstances, proves that it touched 
some chord in human nature which answered to it very rea- 
dily : while the remarkable fact, that not one of the reformers 
besides ever elicited the same theory for himself, but that it 
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is in » all instances traceable to Calvin and Geneva, would 
j*— — ^ seefn to be very nearly decisive against its claim to scriptural 
authority. Its success is in fact neither more nor less than a 
signal example of the effect producible in a short time over 
the face of a whole church, by the deep, combined, sys- 
tematic efforts of a few able and resolute men. For that their 
efforts were combined and systematic, not in Geneva and 
France only, but as far as ever they could extend the arms of 
their discipline, no one can doubt, who is at all acquainted 
with the published correspondence of Calvin first, and in 
the next generation, of Beza. Two such men following each 
other, and reigning each his time without a rival in their own 
section of Christendom, went far towards securing to their 
party that unity of proceeding, in which, as was just now re- 
marked, Protestants generally were in that age very deficient. 
This has been remarked by Hooker himself, in the course of 
his unpublished memoranda above mentioned, where he pro- 
poses a comparison between Calvin and Beza*^'*. Hereby 
says he, we see what it is for any one church or place of 
government to have two, one succeeding another, and both 
in their ways excellent, although unlike. For Beza was 
“ one whom no man would displease, Calvin one whom no 
man dursV’ He goes on to specify some particulars of 
Calvin’s infiuence : His dependants both abroad and at 
home ; his intelligence from foreign churches ; his corre- 
spondence every where with the cliiefest ; his industry 
^^in pursuing them which did at any time openly either 
withstand his proceedings or gainsay his opinions ; his 
writing but of three lines in disgrace of any man as forc- 
ible as any proscription throughout all reformed churches; 
his rescripts and answers of as great authority as decretal 
epistles.” Thus far Hooker, speaking of Calvin. And any 
one who will consult Strype’s Annals will find incidentally 
very sufficient proof of the same kind of authoritative 'inter- 
ference in English affairs on the part of Beza, throughout 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

There were predisposing circumstances, which made Eng- 
land at that time a promising field for the efforts of the 
foreign presbyterians. Some of these are touched on by 

44 See vol. i. p. 134, of this edition. 
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Hooker himself in his Preface^ and by G. Cramner in hisLet^ 

ter on the Discipline. It may be useful here to mention a few 

others, which could not be so clearly discerned, at least not 
discussed so freely, by contemporaries. First and most 
obviously, the unpopularity of the Bomish party, through 
the cruelty of Queen Mary and her advisers, and their total 
disregard of English feelings and opinions. One very strik*^ 
ing proof of the extent to which this prevailed is the publi- 
cation of the well known pamphlets by Knox and Good- 
man in which, with a view to the case of England even 
rather than of Scotland, it was maintained that royal author- 
ity could not be vested in a female, and that, wherever vested, 
it might be forfeited, by maladministration, into the hands 
of the people. A person of the acuteness and vigilance of 
the Scottish reformer, (for with all his vehemence no one 
knew better how to take the tide of popular opinion,) a 
dexterous politician like Knox would never have ventured 
on such a step, without good grounds for supposing that 
the old feeling of hereditary loyalty was fast giving way 
before the gathering discontent. The same remark in some 
measure applies to Whittingham, who seems to have been 
as much as any one responsible for Goodman’s book, to 
which he wrote a Preface, Ho was of a temper sufficiently 
cool and calculating, and not likely to commit himself in 
such a cause without good grounds for expecting it to be 
popular. And it is not 2)erhap8 easy to say how far their 
efforts might have succeeded, had not the failure of issue firom 
Queen Mary, and her early demise, given a new turn to the 
opinions and movements of men. It would almost seem as if 
providentially the leaders of the Puiitans had been led on to 
suffer these indications of their real views to escape them in 
good time, and so to give Elizabeth a warning, which all her 
life long cooperated with her natural disposition and theolo- 
gical opinions, in keeping her on her guard against them. But 
however the publications might be counteracted, the mere 
fact of their appearing shews to what an extent, in the judg- 
ment of competent observers, the English protestants of that 

45 “ The 6rst Blast of the Trumpet 46 « How Superior Powers ought to. 

“ against the monstrous B^ment of "be obeyed.'*’ 155S. 

“Women.” 1556 or 1557, 
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^^a Sc ^"©re disposed to aeqmesoe in whatever moTement ap- 
: peared to take them ^thest from Borne. 

Another feeling, -which to the end of the century conti- 
nued acting in the same direction, was sympathy with the 
foreign protestants ; not the foreign protestants generally, for 
the Lutheran and Zuinglian sections of Germany and Swit- 
zerland were then in comparative peace, and presented little 
to excite much interest on the part of those who watched 
them at a distance. The struggle, the excitement, the suf- 
fering, and the ardour, were all in those countries where the 
reformation had taken its line in obedience to Geneva: in 
France, namely, and in the Netherlands. It is well known 
what sympathy was kindled in Elizabeth’s court by the first 
news of the massacrie of St. Bartholomew ; which, it may be 
remarked, took place the very year when the English Puri- 
tans began to be more open and combined in their ejfforts, 
first in parliament for legalizing the discipline, and afterwards 
in their several districts, for establishing it without law. And 
Hooker’s own works have many incidental marks of the great 
and increasing interest, which was naturally felt here in the 
varying fortunes of the Hugonots. Of course it will be seen 
that such interest, as far as it had any bearing on the differ- 
ences among protestants themselves, would strengthen most 
efifectually the hands of that party, which had the perfectest 
agreement with the persecuted abroad, and seemed at first 
view most irreconcilable with the persecutors. 

And as the fortunes of Genevan protestantism in France 
would secure fi)r it that fellow-feeling here, which attaches 
itself to a band of confessors and sufferers for the truth, so its 
fortunes in Scotland would attract such as love to be on the 
winning side. We have it on very high authority, the 
authority of Dr. Thomas Jackson that the first impulse to- 
wards Puritanism in his neighbourhood, Newcastle, was given 
by Knox himself, acting in King Edward’s time as a kind of 
missionary under the direction of the council. Afterwards, 
when the door had been opened to change in his own country, 
neither he nor his successors in the management of the Kirk 
ever lost sight of their kindred party in England. In Ban- 
croft’s Dangerous Positions may be found repeated assertions, 

47 Work#,, iii. 
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and several iostances, of the support which the Poritijn agihi** 

tors constantly received from that quarter : such as th^ir pro- 

curing one Waldegrave, a printer devoted to th^ cBxm, to be 
king’s printer in Edinburgh, in the minority of 'James VI. 

And it is known that Penry, the author of the Marprelate 
libels, when he was most active in that line, resorted to Scot- 
land for refuge and cooperation. The course of the new 
reformation in short was notoriously such as Bancroft has 
expressed, quaintly but not unaptly, in the titles of his sections : 
first comes Scottish Genevating,” and then English Scot- 

tizing, for Discipline.” 

In aid of all these feelings, after a while, came the resent- 
ment occasioned by the dethroning bull of pope Pius, which 
made it seem a matter of plain loyalty and patriotism, to secede 
from the Romish Church in every thing as completely as 
possible. 

Accordingly, wa find that not only in the parliaments of 
Elizabeth, but also in her cabinet, at least for the first thirty 
years of her reign, there existed a very strong bias in behalf 
of the Puritan party. Not only such persons as KnoUes and 
Mildmay, and others who were Calvinists and Low Church- 
men on principle ; nor again only such as Leicester, who may 
be suspected of looking chiefly to the spoils which any great 
church movement might place at his disposal: but even 
Bmghley and W alsingham, it is well known, were continually 
finding themselves at issue with the Archbishop of the day 
concerning the degree of discouragement due to the reformers. 

So that as far as the government was concerned, nothing but 
the firmness of the Queen herself, supporting first Parker and 
afterwards Whitgift, prevented the adoption of the new model, 
at least in those parts of it which did not apparently and 
palpably intrude on royal authority. To our argument it does 
not much matter, whether this tendency in such men as Burgh- 
ley and Walsingham, were occasioned by any supposed neces- 
sity for conceding to popidar opinion, or whether it were 
really the conscientious bias of their minds: but one symptom 
of the latter we may here observe, viz. that in Iheir appoint- 
ments, when left to themselves, they evidently gave a pre- 
ference to the Puritan side. Thus Walsingham having pro- 
vided a divinity lecture at Oxford, with the sole declared view 



^ resistmg and discrediting Eomanism^ nominated Reynolds 
the first reader of his lecture: indeed it seems to have been en- 
dowed expressly for him. And Burghley employed as domestic 
chaplain and tutor to his children, Walter Travers, the well- 
known antagonist of Hooker, and author of the book de Ecdesi- 
oBtica DisdpUna^not the least able and influential of the treatises 
which Geneva was continually pouring into this country. 

Without investigating more deeply laid grounds of error, 
principles which must make the struggle with Puritanism at 
all times painful and arduous, even such a superficial view as 
has now been attempted may serve to give some idea of the 
amount of disadvantage under which they laboured, who had 
to conduct that controversy on the side of the existing Church 
dovhti to the middle ofi Elizabeth’s reign. There is hardly need 
to add express mention of the certainty, under such circum- 
stances, that whatever they said and did would be tainted 
with the name and suspicion of papistry ; so easily affixed, 
and so hard to shake off, wherever men demur to the extreme 
of what are denominated protestant opinions. 

Our argument now requires a brief account of the mode 
in which those who preceded Hooker had considered it 
best to meet the invasion from Geneva : confining attention 
stiU to the question, in whom church authority is properly 
vested : which question, as was remarked in the outset, forms 
a kind of centre around which the other points of the contro- 
versy gradually came to arrange themselves. It is evident, 
(speaking largely,) that there were but two ways of meeting 
the claim of the New Discipline : the one, the way of the 
early Church, of which the doctrine of papal supremacy is a 
perversion and excess : the other, the way which in modem 
times has been very generally denominated Erastian ; though 
far indeed from being an invention of Erastus, since in every 
kingdom of Europe the Roman claims had been resisted on 
the like principles for Centuiles before he was born. The 
peculiarity of Erastus’ teaching lay rather in his refusing all 
right of excommunication to the Christian Church. However, 
it has become usual to designate from him the theory in< 
question, which would rest the government of the Church, 
.spiritual as well as civil, altogether in the Christian magis- 
trate: thus entirely denying the principle, on which the 
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Gbixeran innovation proceefied j whereas the High Churchmen 
(as they were called) of a later age, would grant the principle, 
but deny the application : they would allow that a succession 
of governors exists in the Church, of apostolical authority, not 
to be superseded by man ; but they would deny the claim of 
Geneva to that succession; maintaining, what undoubtedly 
prima fade church history would seem to teach, that the 
Bishops are the true heirs of the Apostles in their governing 
powers as well as in their power of order. 

Now, since the episcopal succession had been so carefully 
retained in the Church of England, and so much anxiety 
evinced to render both her liturgy and ordination services 
strictly conformable to the rules and doctrines of antiquity, it 
might have been expected that the defenders of the English 
hierarchy against the first Puritans should take the highest 
ground, and challenge for the Bishops the same unreserved 
submission, on the same plea of exclusive apostolical preroga- 
tive, which their adversaries feared not to insist on for their 
elders and deacons. It is notorious, however, that such was 
not in general the line preferred by J ewel, Whitgift, Bishop 
Cooper, and others, to whom the management of that contro- 
versy was intrusted, during the early part of Elizabeth’s reign. 
They do not expressly disavow, but they carefully shun, that 
unreserved appeal to Christian antiquity, in which one 
would have thought they must have discerned the very 
strength of their cause to lie. It is enough, with them, to 
shew that the government by archbishops and bishops is an- 
cient and allowable ; they never venture to urge its exclusme 
claim, or to connect the succession with the validity of the 
holy Sacraments : and yet it is obvious that such a course of 
argument alone (supposing it borne out by facts) could fully 
meet all the exigencies of the case. It must have occurred to 
the learned writers above-mentioned, since it was the re^ 
ceived doctrine of the Church down to their days ; and if 
they had disapproved it, as some theologians of no small 
renown have since done, it seems unlikely that they should 
have passed it over without some express avowal of dissent ; 
considering that they always wrote with an eye to the preten- 
sions of Rome also, which popular opinion had in a great 
degree mixed up with this doctrine of apostolical succession. 
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Ck« ob’vious reason, and probably the chief one, of their 
silence, was the relation in which they stood to the foreign 
protestant congregations. The question had been mixed up 
with considerations of personal friendship, first by Cranmer’s 
connection with the Lutherans, and after King Edward’s 
death, by the residence of Jewel, Grindal, and others at Zu- 
rich, Strasburgh, and elsewhere, in congregations which had 
given up the apostolical succession. Thus feelings arose, which 
came, insensibly no doubt, but really and strongly, in aid of 
the prevailing notion that every thing was to be sacrificed to 
the paramount object of union among protestants. 

To these theological sympathies with the German re- 
formers must be added the effect of political sympathies with 
the imperialist party^ and generally speaking with the advo- 
cates of civil interference in the Church in the several nations 
of Europe. Some who cared little for religion at all, and 
others who had no objection to the doctrines of Rome, had 
united nevertheless with the zealots of the new opinions in 
promoting changes which they considered necessary for the 
deliverance of their respective countries from priestly usurpa- 
tion. In England, as in other countries, the leading pro- 
testant divines had availed themselves largely of the coope- 
ration of these numerous and powerful parties: and had occa- 
sionally committed themselves to statements and principles, 
which would stand greatly in their way, if ever they found it 
requisite to assert the claims of apostolical episcopacy. 

Add to this, what the papacy itself had done, and was daily 
doing, to weaken all notions of independent authority in 
Bishops : of which policy the full developement may be seen in 
the proceedings of the Italian party at Trent, and their efforts 
to obtain an express declaration from the council, that no 
prelate had any power in the Church, except what he received 
through the successors of St. Peter. So that on the one hand 
a large section of the reformers had a direct interest in 
making light of apostolical claims, and on the other, no in- 
considerable portion of the opponents of innovation were pre- 
pared beforehand to concede this point. Indeed, when we con«^ 
aider the joint effect of all these interests, so various in them- 
selvoa, yet concurring to disparage primitive episcopacy, the 
wonder will be, not that apostolical claims were not advanced 





to the fiill extent by the opponent^ of the Puritos ito Eng- 
land, but rather that any thing like apostolical sttecessiou is . 
left amongst us. It is indeed, throughout modern English 
history, a continually recurring theme of admiratibn and of 
thankfulness. 

Should it be asked, how such accomplished divines, as 
Jewel and others of his class undoubtedly were, could per- 
mit themselves, for any present benefit to the Church, 
so to waver in so capital a point, with the full evidence 
of antiquity before their eyes ; it may be replied, first of 
all, that in some sort they wanted that full evidence with 
which later generations have been favoured. The works of 
the Fathers had not yet been critically sifted, so that in re- 
gard of almost every one of them men were more or less em- 
barrassed, during the whole of that age, with vague suspicions 
of interpolation. The effect of this is apparent in various 
degrees throughout the controversies of the time ; but on no 
question would it be more felt than on this, of the apostolical 
succession and the frame of the visible Church : because that 
was a subject on which, more continually perhaps than on any 
other, temptations to forgery had arisen : and also because the 
remains of St. Ignatius in particular, for a single writer the most 
decisive of all who have borne witness to apostolical principles, 
were all that time under a cloud of doubt, which was provi- 
dentially dispelled in the next age by the discovery of a copy 
unquestionably genuine. This consideration, as it accounts 
(among other things) for the little stress which Hooker seems 
to lay on quotations from St. Ignatius, to us most important 
and decisive : so it must in the nature of things have placed 
his predecessors, of whom we are now speaking, under a con- 
siderable disadvantage, as compared with the writers of the 
following century : and in all candour should be taken into 
account, on the one hand by those who would take advantage 
of the silence of the reformers to disparage the apostolical 
succession ; on the other hand by the advocates of that doc- 
trine, to prevent their judging too hardly of the reformers 
themselves for their comparative omission of it. 

Further ; it is obvious that those divines in particular, who 
had been instrumental but a little before in the second ch^ge 
of the liturgy in King Edward’s time, muet have felt themselves 





a in some measure restrained from pressing with its entire force 
the ecclesiastical tradition on church government and orders^ 
inasmuch as in the aforesaid revision they had given up altoge- 
ther the same tradition, regarding certain very material points 
in the celebration^ if not in the doctrine^ of the holy Eucharist 
It is but fair to add, that the consideration last suggested, viz. 
indefinite fear of interpolation in the early liturgies, may have 
told with equal or more force in justifying to their minds the 
omissions in question. This subject also since their time has 
been happily and satisfactorily cleared up But whether it 
were this, or extreme jealousy of practices which had been 
made occasions of abuse, or whatever the cause might be, the 
fact is unquestionable, that certain services had been aban- 
doned, which according to the constant witness of the re- 
mains of antiquity had constituted an important portion of 
the Christian ritual : e. g. the solemn offering of the elements 
before consecration for the living and the dead, with comme- 
moration of the latter, in certain cases, by name. It should 
seem that those who were responsible for these omissions must 
have felt themselves precluded, ever after, from urging the ne- 
cessity of Episcopacy, or of any thing else, on the grouiyi of 
uniform Church Tradition. Succeeding generations obviously 
need not experience the same embarrassment to the same 
extent : since they have only to answer for bearing with the 
innovation, not for introducing it. 

To all these causes of hesitation we must add the direct 
influence of the Court, which of course on this as on all simi- 
lar occasions would come strongly in aid of the Erastian prin* 
ciple. It is well known to what an extent prudential regards 
of this kind were carried by the several generations of the 
Anglican Beformers. 

On the whole, (and the remark is made without any disre- 
spectful thought towards them,) it was very natural for them 
to waive, as far as they did, the claim of exclusive divine 
authority in their defences of episcopal rights; nor ought 
their having done so to create any prejudice, in such as de- 
servedly hold them in respect, against that claim itself. * 

Lest it should be imagined that we are here conceding 
more than we really mean to concede regarding the views of 

48 See Palmer’s Origines liiturgicee. 



the wtiler« in question, two proporitions are subjoined, as 
comprising the substance of the argument by which they 
resisted the demands of the Puritans. 

1. The whole Church, being naturally the subject in which 
all ecclesiastical power resides, may have had originally the 
right of determining how it would be governed. 

a. Inasmuch as the Church did determine from very early 
times to be governed by Bishops, it cannot be right to swerve 
from that government, in any country where the same may 
be maintained, consistently with soundness of doctrine, and 
the rights of the chief magistrate, being Christian. 

This statement, of Whitgift’s opinions in particular, it were 
easy to verify by extracts from his Defence against Cartwright. 
His object was, evidently, to maintain the episcopal system, i. e. 
the government of the Church by three orders, without at all 
entering on the matter of apostolical succession. Natural rea- 
son, and Church history, spoke, he thought, plainly enough. 
There was no occasion to settle the question, whether the char- 
ter granted by our Lord to the Twelve, was granted to them 
and the whole Church, or to them and the heirs for ever of 
their spiritual power, set apart by laying on of their hands. 

Practically, perhaps, and in reason, even such a mode of argu- 
ing ought to have prevailed against the arrogant innovations 
which it was intended to meet. But being as it was far from 
the whole truth, (was it ever stated as such by those who ad- 
vanced it ?) it could not either correspond to the standard, which 
those would naturally form to themselves who looked much to 
Christian antiquity ; or satisfy those feelings and expectations 
in mankind generally, which the true church system was gra- 
ciously intended to supply. Cartwright therefore, inconclusive 
as his reasoning was, and unsubstantial his learning, appeared 
to maintain his ground against Whitgift. About the same time 
the death of Archbishop Parker made room for Grindal in the 
metropolitical see ; whose connivance at the conduct of the 
Puritans is well known, and generally alleged as not the 
least of the causes which contributed to the increase of their 
influence. When the Queen interfered to repress them, and 
chastise him, it was in such a manner as to give the whole an 
air chiefly of political precaution, and to encourage the idea 
that the defenders of the Church were in fact identifying 
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almost entirely with the state. About this junc^e came 

cut Travers’ famous Book of Discipliue ; very much superior 

tQ Cartwright’s publications in eloquence and the skill of com- 
position^ though not at all more satisfactory in argument. 
Altogether the current was setting strongly in favour of the 
innovators, up to the time when Whitgift became Archbishop. 
Acute and indefatigable as he was in his efforts to produce a 
reaction, not only by his official edicts and remonstrances, but 
by his disposal of preferment also, and the literary labours which 
he encouraged, there was no one step of his to be compared in 
wisdom and effect with his patronage of Hooker, and the help 
. which he provided towards the completion of his undertaking. 
It is true that in the course of the ten years which preceded 
that publication many^hings happened which had the same 
tendency. Abundant experiment was made elsewhere of the 
mischief occasioned by extreme protestant principles : and at 
home, the Marprelate libels and Hacket’s conspiracy had dis- 
gusted all reflecting and conscientious men. A new generation 
had arisen both in Oxford and Cambridge, which by the compa- 
rative tranquillity of the times enjoyed more leisure from press- 
ing disputes, and had a better chance of considering all points 
thoroughly, than any one could have during the hurry of the 
Reformation. And (what was most important of all) the fe- 
verish and exclusive dread of Romanism, which had for a long 
time so occupied all men’s thoughts as to leave hardly any 
room for precautions in any other direction, was greatly abated 
by several intervening events. First, the execution of Queen 
Mary, though at the cost of a great national crime, had re- 
moved the chief hope of the Romanist party in England ; and 
had made it necessary for those, whq Were pledged at all 
events to the violent proceedings of that side, to disgust all 
British feeling by transferring their allegiance to the king of 
Spain. And when, two years afterwards, his grand effort had 
been made, and had failed so entirely as to extinguish all pre- 
sent hope of the restoration of Popery in England 5 it is re- 
markable how immediately the effect of that failure is dis- 
cernible in the conduct of the church controversy with the 
Puritans. The Armada was destroyed in July. In the Fe- 
bruary following was preached and published the famous Ser- 
mon of Bancroft at St. Paul’s Cross, on the duty of trying the 
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spixitB ; which sermon Jias often been complained of by fnri- 
tans and Erastians as the first express developement of high 
church principles here. It may have been the first published: 
but there is internal evidence of the same views having existed 
long before, in some of the Treatises which appeared succes- 
sively on that side of the question during the four or five 
subsequent years. 

For example, Sara via in his three Tractates gives proof that 
the sentiments complained of in Bancroft’s sermon had been 
long familiar to him, and that their being unacceptable to his 
countrymen abroad was one chief reason of his finally esta- 


blishing himself in England' 

49 In his first Treatise, (1590,) Pre- 
face to the Reader, he says, “ Saapius 
his 26 anms, quid sentirem^de epi- 
scoporum ordine, in familian collo- 
“ quio amicis exposui.” In his Dedi- 
cation, (toWhitgift, Hatton, and Burgh- 
ley,) “ Ego ab ecclesiis Bolgicis hinc 
“ evocatus, illic vixi diversis in locis 
“ totos decern anrios, quo tempore duo 
“ qupedam maximi monienti illis ec- 
clesiis deesse judicavi, quae a me pie 
** dissimulari non possunt : nempe ho- 
“ norem et convenientem dignitatis 
giadiim niinisteiio, evangelic jam au- 
thoritate publica recepto, non dan ; 
“ deinde opes in societate civili aesti- 
mationi retinendse necessaiias nega- 
“ ri Afterwards, ‘‘ De his malis non 

raro conqnestus sum apud eos qui- 
buscum familial is erain. . . Tandem 
mei ofHcii essejudicavi, qu<e exactius 
“ consideranda turn ipsis ecclesiarurn 
“ ministris, turn imprimis ordinibus 
“ Belgicis projionere aliqiiando cogita- 
veram, nunc his tribus hbris liatino 
‘‘ sermone vulgare.” In his address to 
the Ministers of Lower Germany he 
liegins thus : “ Non raro aim plerisque 
** vestnim, cum Leidse agerem, deplo- 
** ravi eedesiarum qute istic sunt sta- 
turn,” &c. And below, “ Constitu- 
“ eram, si apud vos mansissem, super 
‘‘ hac re Dominos Status convenire . . . 

Sed meum consilium primo mors 
“ Dom. PHneipis Aurantise remorata 
HOOKER, VOL. I. 


Now Saravia’s judgment of 

e&t, deinde Dom. Oomitis Leicestriss 
“ gratia, ne id facere viderer aut ali- 
“ eno tempore, in summa constenia- 
tione reip. aut fretus favore et con- 
silio Dom. Comitis.” And again 
Apud meos fratres et collegas, et 
‘‘ nonnullos ex magistratu urbis Oan- 
davi, meam sententiam dissimulare 
‘‘ nonpotui. Sed fateor me non ita libere 
“ fuisse locutum, ut in hac disputatione 
“ factiiius sum ; verebar enim ne nu- 
“ per ad Christi fidem can versos offen- 
“ detein ” 

From all which it appears that Sara- 
via held in substance the opinions of 
these treatises, (and among the rest the 
doctnne of Apostolical Succession ex- 
clusively in Bishops,) since the year 
1564, when he lived at Ghent ; retained 
those opinions in Jereey, whei*e he went 
before 1566; and was conHnned in 
them in England both before and aft^ 
his lesidence foi ten years in Holland, 
which ten years must have ended be- 
foie 1587, when Leicester finally re- 
turned from the Low Countries. The 
substance therefore of his work was 
long anterior to Bancroft's Sermon, 
although it did not appear till more 
than a twelvemonth after. Its publi- 
cation at that particular time in Eng- 
land may be r^pirded as another symp- 
tom of the altei’ation in tone concern- 
ing such mattei% occasioned by the de- 
struction of the Armada, 
e 
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SaHSca clivine right of Bishops was such as is expressed in the 

^ following passages ; a few out of many which occur in his 

first treatise. The title of that treatise is, Concerning 
the various degrees of Ministers of the Gospel, as they 
were instituted by the Lord^ and delivered on by the 
AposUes^ and confirmed by constant use of cdl Churches.” 
In his dedication, after exposing the error of those who 
would -make church goods public property, he mentions as 
one thing which tended to encourage that error, the notion 
that the superiority of Bishops over Presbytei’s was not of any 
divine institution : and adds, Our fathers and all the old 
theologians believed that the controuling prudence of one 
man was divinely appointed in the church of each city or 
province, for avoiding schism and repressing the rashness 
of the many.” Thirdly, and especially, in his Address to 
the Reader he speaks thus fully to the point : There are 
some” (the Erastians) “ who think that all controul of man- 
" ners is to be left entirely to the civil magistrate, and con- 
fine the ministry of the Gospel to bare preaching of the 
" word of God and administering the Sacraments; which being 
impossible to be made out by the word of God, or by any 
example of the Fathers, I wonder that such a thought could 
ever enter into the mind of a theologian. Others there arc 
who assign the power of church censures to Bishops, and 
to Presbyters who are both called and really arc such, with 
that authority which God gave to the Apostles and to those 
who after them should be Bishops of the Church. The third 
sort are those who rejecting the order of Bishops, join to 
the pastors elders chosen for a time, to whom they commit 
the whole government of the churches, and discipline cede- 
siastical.” Then he proceeds to enumerate the forms of 
civil polity, and adds, To no nation did God ever appoint 
any certain and perpetual form of government, which it 
‘‘ should be unlawful to alter according to place and times. 
But of this government whereof we are now discoursing 
the case is different / for since it came immediately from 
6rorf, mm cannot alter it at their own free will. Nor is 
there any occasion to do so. For God’s wisdom hath so 
tempered this polity, that it opposes itself to no form of 
civil government . . • Bishops I consider to be necessary to 
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" the Church, and that discipline and government of the 

Church to be the best, and divine^ which religious Bishops, - 

with Presbyters truely so called, administer by the rule of 
God’s word and ancient councils/’ 

Saravia, then, is a distinct and independent testimony to 
the doctrine of exclusive divine right in Bishops. He had 
worked it out, as appears, for himself; he had made mate- 
rial sacrifices for its sake ; and he seized the first opportunity 
of making it public allowed him by the caution of the Eng- 
lish government, hitherto so scrupulously sensitive in behalf 
of the foreign reformers. And since Saravia was afterwards 
in familiar intercourse with Hooker, and his confidential ad- 
viser when writing on nearly the same subjects, we may with 
reason use the recorded opinions of the one for interpreting 
what might seem otherwise ambiguous in the other. 

The same year and the year following (1591), Matthew Sut- 
cliffe, afterwards Dean of Exeter, an acute and amusing but 
not always very scrupulous controversialist, published several 
treatises against the Puritan discipline ; the tone of which 
may be judged of by the following complaint of Penry ; (Peti- 
tion to the Queen, 1590 or 1591-) Mat. Sutcliffe hath 
openly in Latin defaced foreign churches, of whom D. Whit- 
gift and others have always written honourably. Whereby 
it is likely there will arise as dangerous troubles to the 
churches about discipline as hath grown by the question of 
consubstantiation.” He probably alludes to the Tract De 
" Presbyterio,” in which Sutcliffe had handled the subject of 
lay elders with small veneration for the French and Genevan 
arrangements. 

Next to Sutcliffe in order of time comes an anonymous 
Latin treatise, entitled Querimonia Ecclesiae a work more 
particularly to be noticed here, because it should seem from a 
passage in the Christian Letter, that Hooker himself was 
at that time suspected of having some concern in it. The 
passage in the Letter occurs in p. 44. We beseech you 
therefore in the name of Jesus Christ, and as you will an- 
swer for the use of those great gifts which God hath be- 
stowed upon you, that you would return and peruse 
advisedly all your five books, compare them with the articles 
of our profession set out by public authority, and with the 
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EDiTOE's work# apoloeetical and other authorized sermons and homi- 

" lies of our Church, and of the reverend Fathers of our land, 

and with the holy Book of God, and all other the Queen^s 
Majesty’s proceedings, and then read and examine with an 
indifferent and equall mind a book set out in Latin, called 
Querimonia Ecclesice, and another in English late come 
abroad, speaking of Scotizing and Genevating, and Allo- 
brogical discipline : . . and tell us . . . whether the reverend 
Fathers of our Church would not give sentence . . . that by 
those three writings the Church of England and all other 
Christian churches arc undermined.” Hooker’s reply to 
‘this challenge (which has been given above, p. xiv.) consists 
in a similar challenge j:o his adversary to give his opinion of 
three Calvinistic works, in two of which the royal supremacy 
in religion, and in the third the very principle of irresponsible 
authority in Kings, had been expressly controverted. He 
does not, it will be observed, at all disavow the connection, or 
at least the strong sympathy, which had been hinted at as 
subsisting between him and the author of the Querimonia 
‘‘ Ecclcsiaj.” That tract, it may be worth remarking, was 
printed by Windet, the person whom Hooker himself em- 
ployed for both portions of the Ecclesiastical Polity, and 
Saravia for the first edition of his three treatises ; which Win- 
det in all probability was the same who appears in the pedi- 
gree of the Hooker family as the eldest son of an aunt of 
Hooker’s. Be that as it may, the coincidence between the 
views of Hooker and those of the anonymous pamplilet is 
very striking on many topics, while on others there is quite 
variation enough to prove the two testimonies independent 
of each other. 

Now on the point of church government, the Querimo- 
“ nia” is, if any difference, even more express than Hooker in 
insisting on the divine origin and indispensable necessity of the 
episcopal order. The writer (speaking, as throughout, in the 
person of Ecclesia”) enumerates the want of discipline as the 
second of four grave defects, by which, he says, our western 
reformation has been generally blemished ; the first being, dis- 
paragement of the fasts of the Church. His language epneern- 
ing episcopacy, and those who had so hreverently dispensed 
with it, is such as the following (speaking of Aerius and his 
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foUowers ancient and moderu) : “ Optim® iUi discipUnaa reci- 
derunt nervos, qui. . .earn, qusB scape mihi salutem attulit,epi- 
jBcopaJem auctoritatem improbe violarunt.” Again, referring 
as it seems to an expression of Beza, which had obtained great 
currency ; Aerius . . . presby terum episcopo dignitate ad- 

aaquandum censuit : episcopatum nostri a Diaiolo institu- 
turn contendunt.” In the sketch which he draws of the 
fallen state of the Church in all parts of Christendom, when 
he comes to the protestants, he says, Ita episcoporum am- 
bitionem reprehendunt, ut episcopalem interdum ordinem 
repugnent ; ita superstitioncm condemnant, ut permulta si- 
mul religionis tollant ornamenta.” When he comes to par- 
ticular countries, it is remarkable that he says not a word of 
Scotland. In p. 8i, he affirms, Princeps ille noster Chris- 
tus, etiamsi non omnes discipline partes prescripsit, com- 
munes tamen proposuit regulas, quas in regenda Ecclesia 
semper intueri oportet.” In p. 83, he gives specimens of 
things quae tota observat Dei Ecclesia, et instituta sunt ab 
Apostolis vel apostolicis viris, et perpetuo prosunt Chris- 
tianac socictati which therefore religiose ubique reti- 
nenda judico and his examples are, Lent ; the holidays of 
our Saviour ; different offices in the Church, and degrees in 
the ministry, including not only diocesan Bishops, but Arch- 
bishops, Primates or Metropolitans, and Patriarchs. Here 
then is another strong instance of the alteration in tone on 
which We are remarking : and the writer, whoever he might 
be, was no common person ; as will further appear when 
reference is made to him, for illustration of Hooker’s opinions 
on other matters, some of them even more important than 
this of episcopacy. 

The last writer now to be mentioned is one whose work came 
out in the veiy same year with the first part of Hooker’s, 1593-4: 
Bilson, then Warden, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, author 
of “ the Perpetual Government of Christ’s Chui’ch:” a more ela- 
borate and complete work than either of the former, full of good 
learning and sound argument, regularly arranged and clearly 
expressed. He, it may be observed, makes in his Preface an 
acknowledgment similar to that which will be presently quoted 
from Hooker himself ; the credit of the first devisers” of the 
new discipline did somewhat deceive me.” His principles 
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of church government are such as follows: ^^The power of 
the keys was first settled in the Apostles before it was deli- 
vered unto the Church ; and the Church recewed it from 
the Apostles i not the Apostles from the Church p. 104. 
And, p. 106. The authority of their first calling liveth yet 
in their succession, and time and travel joined with God^^ 
graces bring pastors at this present to perfection ; yet the 
Apostles’ charge to teach, baptize, and administer the 
Lord’s Supper, to bind and loose sins in heaven and in 
earth, to impose hands for the ordaining of pastors and eld- 
ers : these parts of the apostolic function are not decayed, 
and cannot be wanted in the Church of God. There must 
either he no Churchy or else these must remain ; for with-^ 
out these no Church can continue And, p. 107. As the 
things be needful in the Church, so the persons to whom 
they were first committed cannot be doubted. ..The service 
must endure as long as the promise ; to the end of the 
world . . . Christ is present with those who succeed his Apo- 
sties in the same function and ministry for ever.” And, 
p. 244. Things proper to Bishops, that might not be com- 
^‘*mon to them with presbyters, were singularity in succecd- 
ing, and superiority in ordaining.” 247. The singularity 
of one pastor in each place descended from the Apostles 
and their scholars in all famous churches in the world by a 
perpetual chair of succession, and doth to this day continue, 
** but where abomination or desolation, I mean knavery or 
violence, interrupt it.” From p. 108 to p. 112 is a course 
of direct reasoning to the same purpose. 

It were easy to multiply quotations : but enough perhaps 
has been advanced to justify the assertion, that while Hooker 
was engaged on his great work, a new school of writers on 
church subjects had begun to shew itself in England : men 
had been gradually unseaming some of those opinions, which 
intimacy with foreign Protestants had tended to foster, and 
had adopted a tone and way of thinking more like that of the 
early Church. The change in the political situation of the 
country gave them opportunity and encouragement to de- 
velope and inculcate their amended views. At such a time, 
the appearance in the field of a champion like Hooker on 
their side must have been worth every thing to the defenders 
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of Apostolical order : and that he was then considered as ^££^^2 
taking the field on their side is clear from the manner in — 
which, as we have seen, he was attacked, and from the names 
with which his was associated, by the Puritans. ,4 In later 
times, a different construction has very generally been put on 
his writings, and he has commonly been cited by that class of 
writers who concede least to church authority, as expressly 
sanctioning their loose and irreverent notions. And yet he 
has distinctly laid down, and adopted as his own, both the 
principles and the conclusion of the stricter system of anti- 
quity. The principles, where he asks so emphatically, What 
“ angel in heaven could have said to man, as our Lord did 
“ unto Peter, ^ Feed my sheep ; preach ; baptize ; do this in 
remembrance of me ; whose sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained, and their offences in heaven pardoned whose faults 
you shall on earth forgive V What think we ? Are these ter- 
restrial sounds, or else are they voices uttered out of the 
“ clouds above ? The power of the ministry of God translateth 
out of darkness into glory ; it raiseth men from the earth, 
and bringeth God himself down from heaven ; by blessing 
visible elements it maketh them invisible grace ; it giveth 
daily the Holy Ghost ; it hath to dispose of that flesh 
which’ was given for the life of the world, and that blood 
which was poured out to redeem souls ; when it poureth 
malediction upon the heads of the wicked, they perish, when 
it revoketh the same, they revive. O wretched blindness, 
if we admire not so great power ; more wretched if we 
consider it aright, and notwithstanding imagine that any 
but God can bestow it !” Can we help wondering, that 
the author of these sentiments should be generally reckoned 
among those, who account the ministry a mere human ordi- 
nance? Again, it is certain from Hooker’s own express 
statement, that the ministry of which he entertained these 
exalted ideas was from the beginning an episcopal ministry. 

Let us not,” he says, fear to be herein bold and peremp- 
tory, that if jmy thing in the Church’s government, surely 
the first institution of Bishops was from heaven, was even 
of God ; the Holy Ghost was the author of it.” Nay, he 
has marked his opinion yet more forcibly, by stating else- 
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EDiTOK^s where^ that he had not thought thus always I myself did 

1 sometimes judge it a great deal more probable than now I 

do, merely that after the Apostles were deceased, churches 
** did agree amongst themselves for preservation of peace and 
order, to make one presbyter in each city chief over the rest, 
and to translate into him that power by force and virtue 
whereof the Apostles.. .did preserve and uphold order in the 
Church.” This he calls that other conjecture which so 
many have thought good to follow,” whereas, the general 
' received persuasion held from the first beginning” was, 
that the Apostles themselves left bishops invested with 
power above other pastors.” 

• There is something very significant in the list of authorities, 
from whose opinion or conjecture of the equality of bishops 
and presbyters he here sj^ecifies his own dissent. They are first 
the Waldenses ; then Marsilius the jurist of Padua, an extreme 
partizan of the imperial cause against Borne ; then Wiclifife, 
Calvin, Bullinger, (as representing the Zuinglians,) J ewel, who 
had tolerated, and Fulke who had maintained, the presby- 
terian principle in their controversies with the Komanists, 
By Hooker’s distinctly specifying all these authorities, every 
one of whom stands, as it were, for a class or school, and 
putting on record his dissent from them, all and each, it 
should seem as if he were anxious to disengage himself openly 
from servile adherence to any school or section of Protestants, 
and to claim a right of conforming his judgment to that of 
the primitive or catholic Church, with whomsoever amongst 
moderns he might be brought into agreement or disagreement. 

The passages above cited are such as cannot well be ex- 
plained away : and if (as many will be ready to assert) they 
are expressly or virtually contradicted by other passages of 
the same author, the utmost effect of such contradiction must 
be to neutralize him in this controversy, and make him unfit 
to be quoted on either side. But is it so certain, that his rea- 
sonings and assertions elsewhere are at variance with these 
unequivocal declarations ? Appeal would probably be made, 
first of all, to the line which he has adopted in his second and 
third books : whereof the second is taken up with sifting that 
main principle of the Puritans, that nothing should be done 
51 E. p. vir. xi. 8. 
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without command of Scripture ; the thirdi in refuting the ex- 
pectatiouj grounded on that principle, that in Scripture there ■■■■>-**>- — 
must of necessity be found some certain form of Ecclesiastical 
polity, the laws whereof admit not any kind of alteration* 

But it may be replied, that all his reasonings in that paart of 
the treatise relate to the a jorim question, whether, antece- 
dently to our knowledge of the fact, it were necessary that 
Scripture (as a perfect rule of faith) should of purpose prescribe 
any one particular form of church government. The other 
question, of history and interpretation, how far such a form is 
virtually prescribed in the New Testament, he touches there 
only in passing, not however without very significant hints 
which way his opinion leaned Those things,” says he, 
which are of principal weight in the very particular form of 
church polity (although not that form which they imagine, 
but that which we against them uphold) are in. the Scrip- 
tures contained.” And again, If we did seek to maintain 
that which most advantageth our own cause, the very best 
way for us, and the strongest against them, were to hold 
even as they do, that there must needs be found in Scrip- 
ture some particular form of church polity which God hath 
instituted, and which for that very cause belongeth to all 
churches, to all times. But with any such partial eye to 
respect ourselves, and by cunning to make those things 
seem the truest which are the fittest to serve our purpose, is 
a thing which we neither like nor mean to follow. Where- 
fore that which v e take to be generally true concerning 
the mutability of laws, the same we have plainly delivered.” 

This passage is perhaps one of the strongest which the 
adversaries of ancient church order could adduce in support 
of their interpretation of Hooker. But what docs it amount 
to ? Surely to this, and no more : that he waives in behalf 
of the episcopal succession the mode of reasoning from ante- 
cedent necessity, on which the Puritans relied so confidently 
in behalf of their pastors, elders and deacons. Here, as in 
all other cases, he recommends the safe and reverential course 
of inquiring what the New Testament, as interpreted by 
natural reason and church history, contains, rather than 
determining beforehand what in reason it ought to contain. 
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FBEF40S ^ place lie not obscurely implies, and in other 

parts of the same dissertation he expressly affirms, that the 

result of such reverential inquiry into the meaning of God’s 
later revelation would be in fevour of the episcopal claims 
Forasmuch as where the clergy are any great multitude, 
order doth necessarily require that by degrees they be dis- 
tinguished ; we hold there have ever been and ever ought 
to be in such case at leastwise two sorts of ecclesiastical 
persons, the one subordinate unto the other ; as to the Apo- 
sties in the beginning, and to the Bishops always since, we 
find plainly, both in Scripture and in all ecclesiastical re- 
“ cords, other ministers of the word and sacraments have 
^ been... So as the form of polity by them set down for per- 
petuity is.... faulty in omitting some things which in Scrip- 
ture are of that nature*; as namely the difference that ought 
to be of , pastors, when they grow to any great multitude.” 
His manner of speaking of the foreign protestants tallies 
exactly with this view For mine own part, although I 
sec that certain reformed churches, the Scottish especially and 
the French, have not that which best agreeth with the sacred 
‘‘ Scripture, I mean the government that is by bishops,... this 
their defect and imperfection I had rather lament in such 
case than exagitate, considering that men oftentimes, with- 
out any fault of their own, may be driven to want that kind 
of polity or regiment which is best.” There is nothing here 
to indicate indifference in Hooker with regard to the apostoli- 
cal succession ; there is much to shew how unwilling he was 
harshly to condemn irregularities committed under the sup- 
posed pressure of extreme necessity. 

On the whole, it should seem that where he speaks so 
largely of the mutability of church laws, government, and 
discipline, he was not so much thinking of what may be 
called the constitution and platform of the Church herself, 
as of the detail of her legislation and ceremonies : although it 
has become somewhat hard for a modern reader to enter into 
this construction of his argument, because the notion which 
he had to combat, of every the minutest part of discipline 
being of necessity contained in Scripture, has now compara- 
tively become obsolete ; whereas the episcopalian controversy 
ME. P. lll.xi. i8. 54 E. P. III. xi. 14 . 
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is as rife as ever. We are therefore unavoidably apt to 

survey with an eye to that controversy portions of his argu 

ment, in which, if we were better acquainted with the notions 
of the first Puritans, we might perceive that he was not think- 
ing at all about it. If we take this observation along with us, 
and weigh well the amount of the statements above quoted 
on the episcopal side, we shall not perhaps hesitate to set 
down Hooker as belonging to the same school in ecclesiastical 
opinions with Bilson and the author of the Querimonia 
and for those times undoubtedly the weightiest, although 
not perhaps the most open and uncompromising advocate 
of their views : the substance of those views being, that 
episcopacy grounded on apostolical succession was of super- 
natural origin and divine authority, whatever else was right or 
wrong. 

If moreover we would fully estimate the value of Hooker’s 
testimony in particular to the divine right of Bishops, we must 
add the following considerations. First, that such opinions 
were contrary to those in which he had been brought up. For 
his uncle, who had the entire superintendance of his education, 
was an intimate friend of Peter Martyr, and as his remains 
shew, likely in aU questions to take that side which appeared 
most opposite to Romish tradition. And of his tutor Reynolds 
we have already spoken ; he was a leader in the Puritan cause, 
and no doubt did his very best to leaven such a mind as 
Hooker’s, a mind naturally full of affectionate docility, with 
Genevan notions in preference to those of antiquity. On this 
particular point, the exclusive divine right of episcopacy, there 
arc extant letters and remonstrances from Reynolds, occasioned 
by the preaching of Bancroft’s sermon above mentioned, suf- 
ficient by themselves to shew how deeply he was imbued with 
doctrines most abhorrent from those of his great pupil. 

Secondly, that may be remarked here, which must be re- 
membered throughout in reading Hooker by those who would 
weigh and measure his expressions truly ; viz. that whatever 
he wrote was more or less modified, in the wording of it if not 
in the substance, by his resolution to make the best of things 
as they were, and in any case to censure as rarely and as ten- 
derly as possible what he found established by authority. 

These two feelings will account in some good measure for 
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EERimra the admission in the seventh book an admission, which, 

-* after all we have seen, may appear somewhat anomalous ; that 

there may be sometimes very just and sufficient reason to allow 
ordination without a bishop.” The excepted cases, accord- 
ing to Hooker, are two : first that of a supernatural call, on 
which little needs now to be said, although some of the 
leading foreign reformers, Beza for one, were content to have 
it urged on their behalf ; thereby, as it may seem, silently 
^owning an instinctive mistrust about the reality of their com- 
mission. The other ‘‘ extraordinary kind of vocation is, when 
the exigence of necessity doth constrain to leave the usual 
ways of the Church, which otherwise we would willingly 
^^*keep : where the Church must needs have some ordained, 
and neither hath nor can have possibly a bishop to ordain : 
in case of such necessity the ordinary institution of God 
hath given oftentimes and may give place.” Here, that we 
may not overstrain the author’s meaning, we must observe 
first with what exact conditions of extreme necessity, un- 
willing deviation, impossibility of procuring a bishop to ordain, 
he has limited his concession. In the next place, it is very 
manifest that the concession itself was inserted to meet the 
case of the foreign Protestants, not gathered by exercise of 
independent judgment from the nature of the case or the 
witness of antiquity. Thirdly, this was one of the instances 
in which unquestionably Hooker might feel liimself biassed 
by his respect for existing authority. For nearly up to the 
time when he wrote, numbers had been admitted to the 
ministry of the Church in England, with no better than Pres- 
byterian ordination : and it appears by Travers’s Supplication to 
the Council, that such was the construction not uncommonly 
put upon the statute of the 13th of Elizabeth, permitting 
those who had received orders in any other form than that of 
the English Service Book, on giving certain securities, to ex- 
ercise their calling in England. If it were really the inten- 
tion of that act to authorize other than episcopal ordination, 
it is but one proof more of the low accommodating notions 
concerning the Church which then prevailed ; and may serve 
to heighten our sense of the imminent risk which we were in 
of losing the Succession. But however, the apparent deci- 

W Chap. xiv. 1 1. 
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sion of the case by high authority in church and state may m 
account for Hooker’s going rather out of his way, to signify-- 
that he did not mean to dispute that authority. 

At the same time it is undeniable, that here and in many 
other passages we may discern a marked distinction between 
that which now perhaps we may venture to call the school of 
Hooker, and that of Laud, Hammond, and Leslie, in the two 
next generations. He, as well as they, regarded the order of 
Bishops as being immediately and properly of Divine right; he 
as well as they laid down principles, which strictly followed up 
would make this claim exclusive. But he, in common with most 
of his contemporaries, shrunk from the legitimate result of his 
own premises, the rather, as the fulness of apostolical au- 
thority on this point had never come within his cognizance ; 
whereas the next generation of divines entered on the subject, 
as was before observed, fresh from the discovery of the genuine 
remains of St. Ignatius. He did not feel at liberty to press 
unreservedly, and develojpe in all its consequences, that part of 
the argument, which they, taught by the primitive Church, re- 
garded as the most vital and decisive: the necessity, namely, of 
the apostolical commission to the derivation of sacramental 
grace, and to our mystical communion with Christ. Yet on the 
whole, considering his education and circumstances, the testi- 
mony which he bears to the bolder and completer view of the 
divines of the seventeentli century is most satisfactory. Their 
principles, as we have seen, he lays down very emphatically ; 
and if he docs not exactly come up to their conclusion, the dif- 
ference may be accounted for, without supposing any funda- 
mental variance of judgment. It seems to have been ordered 
that in this, as in some other instances, his part should be 
“ sererc ai'bores, quse altcri saeculo prosint.” His language was 
to be (fx^vavra ovviToia-iv, more than met the ear of the mere 
ordinary listener, yet clear enough to attract the attention of 
the considerate ; and this, it will be perceived, was just what 
the age required. 

As to the relation of the ecclesiastical to the civil power : 
the proposition, that the whole body of the Church is pro- 
perly the subject in which power resides, is repeatedly ac- 
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Ewrj^^mowkdged, in terminie^ by Hooker himself*^* : as indeed it 
\ the received doctrine of all protestants in his time^ and 
also of that numerous section of Romanists, which maintained 
the prerogative of councils as against the Pope. It seems to have 
been borrowed by analogy from the Roman law, of which the 
fundamental proposition is Quod principi placuit, legis 
habet vigorem : utpote cum lege regia, quae de imperio ejus 
lata est, populus ei et in eum omne suum imperium et potes- 
tatem cpnferat.’’ Those who are familiar with the reasoning 
of Hooker on the origin of civil government, in the first and 
eighth books, will at once recognise the elements of that rea- 
soning in those few words of Justinian. A remarkable fact, 
that the liberal politics of modern days should delight to base 
themselves on the very same tenet, which was the corner 
stone of the Caesarean despotism of old. By Hooker, however, 
it was so completely assumed as an axiomatic principle of all 
government, that he transferred it without scruple to ecclesi- 
astical legislation, and as long as he could have the benefit of 
it in support of the system which he wished to uphold, was 
little anxious to dwell even on the apostolical charter, which 
he has himself elsewhere asserted, in behalf of that system. 
As therefore in respect of kingly power he sufficiently secured 
existing authority by calling it, once conferred, irrevocable, 
although it were at first a trust from the body of the people, 
so in respect of episcopal power it ought, by his rule, to 
make practically, little difference, whether it were appointed 
by Christ Himself to certain persons, or whether^® they from 
the Church do receive the power which Christ did institute 
in the Church, according to such laws and canons as Christ 
hath prescribed, and the light of nature or scripture taught 
men to institute.” In either case, whatever other portions 
of the Church system might continue voluntary, this part of it, 
the hereditary monarchy of the Apostles’ successors, ought on 
Hooker’s principles to be accounted indefeasible, where it 
could be had. As far as regards their power of order, he 
allows, nay strongly enforces this \ but when he comes to 
their power of dominion, feeling himself embarrassed by the 
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received notion of the supremacy, he changes his ground, and 

recurs to the prime theory of government ; according to which, — 1 

the Christian state being one with the Church, and the sove- 
reign by irrevocable cession the representative of the whole 
state, the same sovereign must necessarily, in the last resort, 
represent the whole Church also, and overrule even the 
Apostles’ successors as well in legislation and jurisdiction as in 
nomination to offices. 

It is true, that in these large concessions to the civil power. 

Hooker always implies, not only that those who exercise it are 
Christians, but also that they are sound and orthodox church- 
men, in complete communion with the Church which they claim 
to govern. Where that condition fails, on his own principles 
the identity or union of Church and state is at an end ; and the 
Church, as a distinct body, is free without breach of loyalty to 
elect officers, make laws, and decide causes for herself, no 
reference at all being had to the civil power. 

It were beyond the scope of this Preface to inquire, whether 
this limitation amount, even in theory, to a real safeguard ; 
since all questions relating to the churchmanship of the sove- 
reign are by the supposition in every case to be ultimately 
decided by the same sovereign himself : or again, practically, 
whether it have not terminated in rendering the Church 
throughout protestant Europe too much a slave of the civil 
power : neither is this the place to dwell on the grave reflec- 
tion which naturally arises, how dangerous it is trusting in 
human theories, where God has so plainly spoken out by the 
voice of His ancient Church ; nor to expatiate on the peril in 
which the very power of order in bishops is involved, as soon 
as their inherent powers of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
dominion are surrendered : both resting, to so great an extent, 
on the same Scriptures and the same precedents. But it may 
be allowable just to point out one fallacious proposition, which 
seems to have had a great share in making such a reasoner as 
Hooker thus inconsistent with himself and with antiquity. 

It is simply this, the notion which his reasoning, and all 
Erastian reasoning, implies, that coordinate authorities are in- 
compatible ; that the sovereign is not a sovereign, if the 
Church is independent. Surely this is as untenable, as if one 
denied the sovereignty of the king under the old constitution of 
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» beca&ie tibe homesiif lords and commons had certain 
"^ WIMamhlt privileges, independent of him. If tikeir veto, for 
exatnjde, on acts of dvil legislation, did not impeach the 
king’s temporal sovereignty, why should the Churches veto 
impeach the same sovereignty, in case a way could be found 
of giving her a power over any proposed act of ecclesiastical 
legislation? Hooker himself supplies, obviously enough, 
this correction of his own argument, where he reasons con- 
cerning civil power, that it must be limited before it be given ; 
and concerning ecclesiastical, that though it reside in the 
sovereign as the delegate of the whole Church, yet it must 
always be exercised according to such laws and canons as 
Christ hath prescribed, and the light of Nature or Scriptoire 
taught men to institute.” 


Thus much on the point of church government, the imme- 
diate matter of controversy between Hooker and the Puritans. 
But there is cause to regard his appearance in the Church as 
most timely on other grounds, some of them yet higher and 
more sacred. Beginning as he did, from a point not far short 
of what may bo truly called extreme protestantism, he seems 
to have been gradually impressed with the necessity of re- 
curring in some instances to more definite, in others to higher 
views, to modes of thinking altogether more primitive, than 
were generally entertained by the Protestants of that age. 
Circumstances (fully related in his life) having determined 
him to undertake his large treatise, and the character of his 
mind and studies having determined him to lay the foundation 
deep, and begin far back, he found there, as he went on, 
opportunities of inculcating his gradually improving views 
(the more effectually perhaps because not obtrusively) con- 
cerning one after another of almost all the great controversies. 
This may be the true account of many dissertations, or parts of 
dissertations, which might otherwise appear to be introduced 
on insufficient grounds. From time to time he lays hold of 
occasions for establishing rules, and pointing to considerations, 
by which the mind of the reformed church might be steadied 
against certain dangerous errors, which the opinions of some 
early reformers, too hastily adopted or carried too far, were 
sure to produce or encourage. At the same time he desired 
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constantly discern hin^ providing with charitable aaad ^ahrioiMi 
care) that there might be something definite and primitive 
in a system of church polity, though it disavowed the kind of 
unity on which they are taught exclusively to d^nd.» 

Of these collateral subjects, the first to be mentioned on all 
accounts is the Catholic doctrine concerning the Most Holy 
Trinity. Hooker saw with grief and horror what had taken 
pl/fhe in Geneva, Poland, and elsewhere : how crude notions 
of the right of private'judgment, and of the sufficiency, to each 
man, of his own interpretations of Scripture, had ended in the 
revival of the worst and wildest blasphemies. Ha saw in the 
writings of that reformer especially, whose influence was 
greatest in this and the neighbouring countries, he saw in 
Calvin a disposition to treat irreverently, not only the Creeds, 
the sacred guards provided by the Church for Christian truth, 
but also that holiest Truth itself, in some of its articles ^ 7 . He 
knew who had called the Nicene Creed frigida cantilena 
had treated the doctrine expressed in the words, God of 
God, Light of Light,’’ as a merd dream of Platonizing 
Greeks ; and had pressed, in opposition to that formula, for 
the use of the word avroOeos, in relation to the Son, These, it 
may be presumed, were some of the reasons why Hooker 
so anxiously availed himself of the opportunity which the 
question of the sacraments afforded him for entering at large 
on the sacred theology of the Church, and exhibiting it in its 
primitive fulness. The controversy in which he was directly 
engaged required no such discussion. Buf when these alarm- 
ing symptoms are recollected, we cease to wonder at his 
pausing so long upon it. 

It is observable that the author of the Christian Letter, 
a person evidently most jealous of Calvin’s honour, has selected 
for the very first point of his attack on Hooker a passage in 
which the subordination of the Son is affirmed. " We crAve 
of you, Maister Hoo, to explaine your owne meaninge where 
you saye, (b, v. p. 113®®,) ^ The Fatb^ alone is originallie 
that Deitie which Christ originallie is not,’ Howe tbe God- 

*7 See Bie^op BuU, Def. Fid. Nfic. iv. 58 Of the original edition ; in this, 
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5^lmp|4 ^ Father uA oC tha Somie he s^ mA yet 

^ not &e same Deitie: and then teaeh us hair 

r fitne this differeth from the heresie of Arius^ who sayeth of 
God the Sonne, ^ There was when he was not,^ who yet 
grannteth that He was before aU creatures, ' of thinges 
which were not.* Whether such wordes weaken not the 
etemitie of the Sonne in the opinion of the simple, or at the 
least make the Sonne inferior to the Father in respect of 
" the Godhead ; or els teach the ignorant, there be many 
Gods.** On which Hooker’s note is, ‘ The Godhead of the 
**’F^her and of the Sonne is no way denied but graunted to 
** be the same. The only thing denied is that the Person of 
" the Sonne hath Deitie or Godhead in such sort as the 
" Father hath it.” Again, Christian Letter, p. 7. We pray 
** your full meaning where you say, ‘ The coetemitie of the 
Sonne of God with His Father, and the proceeding of the 
Spirit from the Father and the Sonne, are in Scripture 
" nowhere to be found by express literal mention’... Whether 
" such maner of speeches may not worke a scruple in the 
“ weak Christian, to doubt of these articles ; or at the least to 
" underproppe the popish traditions, that menne may the 
rather favour their allegations, when they see us fain to 
borrow of them.” This complaint they support by citing 
various texts of Scripture, which as they supposed express 
the doctrines in question. Hooker remarks in the margin. 
These places prove that there is undoubted ground for 
them in Scripture, whence they may be deduced, as is 
'^confessed in the place cited (lib. i. n. 13^): but that 
they are literally and verbatim set down you have not yet 
proved 

The attack, the reply, and the principle on which the reply 
toms, are all worthy of the gravest consideration on the part 
of those who are at all tempted to disparage the authority 
of primitive interpretation through excessive dread of Romish 
inventions. 

The like reverential care and watchful forethought is most 
apparent in all that has fallen from Hooker’s pen on the In- 


SS Chap. *hr. a. Dublin Transcript of the notes on the 

This note Is presemd only iu the Chrislaan Letter. 


emiiXhti of the Mo«n Son df^Sod; 
liezuioiis of other theologians, cMnileinplafB^ grttwA 
Puritanism^ vere confined to points of extenial otder and the 
peace of the visible Church, Hooker considered the ♦eiry hfe 
and substance of saving truth to be in jeopardy,saS on the aide 
of the Romanists, so on that of the Lutherans also, by reason* 
ings likely to be grounded, whether logically or no, on the tenet 
which they taught in common of the proper ubiquity of our 
Saviour’s glorified body in the Eucharist Evidently it Was 

a feeling of this kind, rather than any fear of exaggerating 
the honour due to that blessed Sacrament, which reigns in 
those portions of the fifth Book, where he lays down certain 
limitations, under which the doctrine of the Real Presence 
must be received. The one drift and purpose of all those 
limitations is, to prevent any heretical surmise, of our Lord’s 
manhood now being, or having been at any time since His In- 
carnation, other than most ti’ue and substantial. Whatever 
notion of the Real Presence does not in effect interfere wiih 
this foundation of the faith, that, the genuine philosophy of 
Hooker, no less than his sound theology, taught him to embrace 
with all his heart. No writer, since the primitive times, has 
shewn himself in this and all parts of his writings more 
thoroughly afraid of those tendencies, which in our age are 
called Utilitarian and Rationalist. If at any time he seem 
over scrupulous in the use of ideas or phrases, from which the 
early Fathers saw no reason to shrink, it is always the appre* 
hension of irreverence, not of the contrary, which is presept to 


^0 There is a remarkable passage in 
the eighth book, in which he betrays 
the same jealousy, not without reason, 
of some incautious positions of Cart- 
wi%fat. That diligent cc^yist of the 
fore^ reformers had borrowed, pro- 
bably from Beea, the strange notion, 
that our Lord in the government of His 
Church has a superior, viz. His Father; 
but in the government of kingdoms is 
merely alone and independent; a no. 
tion which, carried out as far as it will 
go, has an evident tendency towards 
Nestorion error. So Hooker appears 
to have frit : and accordingly, witboot 


saying as much, he disposes of it by 
simply repeating the catholic doctrine^ 
and challenging the authors of the 
questionable position to produce their 
authority for it, either in Scripture or 
in the nature of the case. Nor was 
this any new feeling, but it was an ap. 
prehension which he had conceived or 
adopted fitnn the very beginning of his 
theological career. See a very ^;nifi- 
cant note(il it be h|s) on the Sermon of 
Justification : where he charges both 
Papists and Luthemns with denying 
the foundation by eonsequenm’* on 
this point. 
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kb mind. For example, let the three following pasaagesonljr 
well oomidered and compared: i. e. as they stand with 
fheir context ; for in these critical parts more especially, no 
separate citation can ever do Hooker justice. 

1. Christ’s body being a part of that nature, which 
whole nature is presently joined unto Deity wheresoever 
Deity is, it foUoweth that His bodily substance hath every 
where a presence of true conjunction with Deity. And foras- 
much as it is by virtue of that conjunction made the body of 
the Son of God, by whom also it was made a sacrifice for the 
" sins of the whole world, this giveth it a presence of force 
" afid efficacy throughout all generations of men.” 2. Doth 
any man doubt, but that even from the flesh of Christ our 
« very bodies do receive that life which shall make them glorious 
at the latter day, and* for which they are already accounted 
parts of his blessed body? Our corruptible bodies could never 
live the life they shall live, were it not that here they are 
joined with His body which is incorruptible, and that His is 
in ours as a cause of immortality ; a cause by removing 
through the death and merit of His own flesh that which 
hindered the life of ours. Christ is therefore, both as God 
and as man, that true vine whereof we both spiritually and 
corporally are branches. The mixture of His bodily sub- 
stance with ours is a thing which the ancient Fathers dis- 
claim. Yet the mixture of His flesh with ours, they speak 
of, to signify what oiu: very bodies, through mystical con- 
junction, receive from that vital efficacy which we know to 
be in His ; and from bodily mixtures they borrow divers 
similitudes, rather to declare the truth than the manner of 
coherence between His sacred and the sanctified bodies of 
" saints.” 3. As for any mixture of the substance of His 
flesh with ours, the participation which we have of Christ 
includeth no such kind of gross surmise.” 

A striking exemplification of the difference of doctrine be- 
tween Hooker and those who preceded him occurs on com- 
paring the second of the above-cited passages with the 
language of Bishop Jewel on the same subject Ye” 

(Harding) say, ^ The raising of our flesh is also assigned 

61 B. P. V. Iv. 9. 63 E. P. V. ivi. 13. 

62 Ibid. V. Ivi. 9, 64 Def, of Apol. part 2. c. 21. div. i. 



SacrammktrimM^ IsaoET. 

in the holy Scripture to the real and subistanti^ eatii^ 
of Christ’s flesh.’ But whence had ye these words, M. 
Harding ? Where found ye these Scriptures ? Dissem- 
ble no longer : deal plainly and simply : it is God’s cause. 
For a show ye allege these words of Christ written by 
" St. John : ‘ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath life everlasting ; and I will raise him up again at 
tlie last day.’ These words we know, and the eating of 
" Christ’s flesh we know, but where is your ^ real’ and 

^ substantial,’ and ‘ carnal eating ? Neither these 

words nor the former except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you’) pertain 
directly to the Sacrament.” 

In treating on this subject of the Incarnation, that which 
comes next in order has been in some respects unavoidably 
anticipated ; i. e. Hooker’s doctrine concerning the holy Sacra- 
ments. Here he saw reason to practise the same circumspec- 
tion, in legard of the Sacrainentariaiis, as before, on the ques- 
tion of ubiquity, in regard of the Romanists and Luther- 
ans. The erroneous theory to be obviated was one most 
seducing to the pride of human reason ; the construction, 
namely, which would explain away, the Communion of 
Saints itself, and secondly, the instrumentality of sacramental 
signs in that Communion, so as to dispense with every thing 
supernatural in either. 

The germ of the first error is probed (fis it were) in the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage. It is too cold an interpretation, 
whereby some men expound our being in Christ to import 
nothing else, but only that the selfsame nature which 
maketh us to bo men is in Him, and maketh Him man as 
we are. For what man in the world is there, which hath 
not so fai- forth communion with Jesus Christ ? It is not 
this that can sustain the weight of such sentences as speak 
of the mystery of our coherence with Jesus Christ.” Whe- 
ther the particular misinterpretation here specified were com- 
mon in those days, or no ^7^ certainly it is in unison with 

The word carnal,” it will be The fcdlowing appear to be in- 

obseiT^, is added by Jewel to the stances of» it. Cranmer, Doctrine of 
quotation from his opponent. the Sacrament, Works, vol. ii. p. 406. 

^ E. P. V. Ivi. « Hilary .... although he saith that 



t tbtt mode of thinkings wliidi inclines men to be uii^y? 

' nsitil they have vid tiieiJr creed as they thiak, as nearly as 
posmhle, of all mysterious meaning. Such persons, having 
been even c(mstraaned by inevitable force of Scripture to 
adopt one great mystery, the proper Incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, endeavour at least to obviate the necessity of 
the other, the real, substantial Participation of Christ by His 
saints. 

It is only a part of the same general view, that the Sacra- 
ment should be regarded simply as expressive actions; or 
tokens, morally at most, but in no wise mystically, conducive 
to the complete union of the renewed soul with God: a heresy, 
the disavowal of which by Hooker is, as might be supposed, 
express, reiterated, and fervent, in proportion to his deep 
sense of its fatal consequence, and to the probability which he 
saw of its one day generally prevailing. Whatever such an- 
ticipations he might form, have been fully and fatally con- 
firmed by subsequent experience. 


** Christ IS naturally in us, yet he saith 
** also that we be naturally in Him. . . . 
** He meant that Christ in His incar* 
nation received of us a mortal na- 
ture, and united the same unto His 
divinity, and so we be naturally in 
“ Him.” And again, Answer to Gar- 
diner, b. iii. in vol. iii. 263. “ As the 
** vine and branches be both of one na- 
“ ture, 80 the Son of God taking unto 
Him our human nature, and making 
** us partakers of His divine nature, 
giving unto us immortality and ever- 
lasting life, doth so dwell naturally 
and corporally in us, and maketh us 
to dwril naturally and corporally in 
“ Him.” And p. 265. “ Where yon 
say that Christ uniteth Hiroeelf to us 
as man, when He giveth His body in 
the Sacrament to such as worthily 
** receive it ; if you will speak as Cyril 
" and oriier old authora used to do, 
** Christ did unite Himself to us as 
" man at His Incarnation.” $0 deter- 
mined was Craniner in this interpre- 
tarion, thntwen in such passages as the 
dottowing he expounds the fwtrrii^ 


thXoyUf not of the blessing in the Eu- 
charist, but of Christ’s taking our 
flesh. “ The Son is united unto us,” says 
St. Cyril, “ corporally by the mysticnl 
“ benediction, spiritually as God.” " In 
“ that place,” says Cranmer, the 
mystical benediction may well be iin- 
derstood of His incarnation.” vol. iii. 
264. 

68 E. P. V, Ivii. I. “ It greatly of- 
fendeth, that some, when they labour 
to shew the use of the holy Sacra- 
ments, assign unto them no end but 
only to teach the mind, by other 
<< senses, that which the word doth 
“ teach by hearing.” ibid. 5, “ We 
take not Baptism nor the Eucharist 
for bare resemhkmoes or memorials 
of things absent, neither for naked 
“ signs and testimonies assuring us of 
grace received before, but (as they 
are indeed and in verity) for means 
“ effectual wherdt)y God, when we take 
the Sacraments, delivereth into our 
hands that grace available unto eter- 
nal life, which grace the Sacraments 
‘‘ represent or signify.” 



2 ^ 

But uot only doe§ this grout u^riter with roUgious honur^^ 
avow the Ztiinglian notion^ that the Sataramonts are oidy vaM 
aa moral aids to piefy ; he ia also very fiiH and prodse ia 
guarding agaii^t anchor theory, less mal^ant, but ha^y 
less erroneous and unscriptural, (though unhappily too muoh 
countenanced in later days ;) the theory which denies, not in-* 
deed the reality^ but the exclusive virtue, of the Sacraments, 
as ordinary means to their respective graces. He hesitates not 
to teach, with the old Christian writers, that Baptism is the 
only ordinary mean of regeneration, the Eucharist the only 
orinary mean whereby Christ’s body and blood ‘can be taken 
and received. He is far from sanctioning the too prevalent 
idea, that every holy prayer and devout meditation renders 
the faithful soul a partaker of Christ, in the same sense that 
His own divine Sacrament does. His words concerning Bap- 
tism are : As we are not naturally men without birth, so 

neither are we Christian men in the eye of the Church of 
God but by new birth ; nor according to the manifest ordi- 
nary course of Divine dispensation new born, but by that 
Baptism which both declareth and maketh us Christians.” 
Concerning the Eucharist and Baptism both ; “ It is not ordi- 
narily His will to bestow the grace of sacraments on any, 
but by the sacraments He expounds the awful declara- 


«9E. P. V.lx. 

70 Compare (inter alia) the following 
passages : Cranmer, Defence, &c b.iii c. 
2. vol. i. p. 357. “ They say, that good 
men eat the body of Christ and drink 
His blood, only at that time when they 
receive the Sacrament ; we say, that 
“ they eat, drink, and feed, of Christ 
“ continually, so long as they be mem- 
bers of His body.” And Jewel, Re- 
ply to Harding, art. 5. div. 2. p. 238, 9. 

Our doctrine, grounded upon God's 
‘‘ holy word, is this : that as certainly 
as Christ gave IIis body upon the 
“ cross, so certainly He givethnow the 
** sel&ame body unto the faithful ; and 
that not only in Uie miiMstration of 
the Sacrament,. . but also at all tiines, 
“ whensoever we be aide to nay with 


St. Paul, ^ I think 1 know nothing 
but Jesus Christ, and the same 
“ Christ crucified upon the Cross.' ** 
Should it occur to any one that the 
doctrine blamed iu the text, is but 
in accordance with that of tlie chundi 
of England, in her rubric concerning 
spiiitual communion, annexed to the 
Office for Communion of the Sick : he 
may consider whether that rubric, ex- 
plained (as if possible it must be) in 
consistency with the definition of a 
sacrament in the Catechism, can be 
meant for any but rare and extraor- 
dinary cases : cases as strong in regard 
of the Eucharist, as that of martyr- 
dom, or the premature death of a well- 
disposed catechumen, in ngard of 
Baptism^ 



^ C&n^ntoHm Si. JMm vh 


ticms in the dlnth oha.pter of St. John, without all controvelrsy^ 
of that heavenly feaet^^; considering our Saviour to have 
spoken by anticipation of what He meant ere long to ordainu 
A mode of interpretation the more remarkable on Hooker’s 
p«nt, as in embracing it he was contradicting an authority 
which he held in most especial reverence ; that of his own 
early patron, Bishop Jewel, whom he designates as ‘‘ the 
worthiest divine which Christendom hath bred by the space 
of some hundreds of years This is therefore as strong 
m ,^ 3 i;ample as could be given of the freedom and courage 
of. Hooker’s theological judgment : nor will it be unprofit- 
able to compare his tones of unaffected reverence with the 
peremptory language, almost amounting to scornfulness, of 
Jewel on the same subject. One instance, from the Defence 
of the Apology, has alJ-eady been quoted. Others may be 
found in the following places : Part ii. c. 12. div. 3. The 
“ Sacrament is one thing, and Christ is another. We eat Christ 
only by faith ; we eat the Sacrament only with the mouth 
of our body. When Christ spake these words, ‘ He that 
“ eateth me, shall live by me he spake only of himself to 
be eaten spiritually by faith : but he spake not one word 
there of the Sacrament. He that knowetli not this, knoweth 
nothing.” And Eeply to Harding, art. viii. div. 16. p. 292. 
‘‘ Christ in these words, as is witnessed by all the holy 
Fathers, speaketh not of the Sacrament, but of the spiritual 
eating with our faith ; and in this behalf utterly excludeth 
the corporal office of our body.” 

The opinions we fomi on the Sacraments are sure to mingle, 
insensibly perhaps to ourselves, with our views of every part 
of practical religion. Hooker’s judgment on the reality and 
exclusiveness of the spiritual grace of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper being thus distinct and unquestionable, we are pre- 
pared to find him speaking of church ceremonies in general, 
and of every part and instrument of communion with the 
visible Church, in a very different manner from that which 
now commonly prevails. More especially in regard of those 


71 As did St. Augfiistine, (among 
other places,) in his sermon on the 
54th verse. Corpus dixit escam, 
sanguinem potum : Sacramentum 


hdelium agnoscunt hdeles ; Audi- 
entes autem quid aliud quam audi- 
« unt.” t. V. 640. . 

72 E. P. n.vi.4. 



obserrantjes, whieh, though not strictly saoramentB; acccnding 

to the more precise definitioli of the word, have yfet ih them — ; 

somewhat of a sacramental nature, and were ever accounted, 
in the early Church, means toward several graces. Take, for 
example, the sign of the cross in Baptism He dwells indeed 
much on its use by way of instruction ; whether to put us 
in mind of our own duty, or to be a memorial, sign or monu- 
ment of God's miraculous goodness towards us which is 
much the same definition as a rationalist would give of 
Baptism or the Eucharist itself. But Hooker has other ex- 
pressions, which imply that for aught we know it may be 
more than this. He calls the cross, in some sense a mean 
to work our preservation from reproach." He likens it to 
God’s mark set on the forehead of His chosen in the vision of 
the Prophet Ezekiel. He approves of the custom adopted by 
the primitive Christians, of referring to it, as they did by con- 
stant crossing, whenever their baptismal integrity was in dan- 
ger, and refreshing it as it were and burnishing it up in those 
foreheads, in which it had been impressed as God’s own sig- 
nature at Baptism. In other words, he makes it one among 
many things, which may be, if God so please, supernaturally 
as well as morally means of grace ; and what more would 
Zuinglius or Hoadley have allowed concerning the blessed 
Eucharist itself? 

Again, to imposition of hands in confirmation, in receiving 
penitents, or in other solemn acts of blessing, he scruples not 
to attribute the same virtue which the Fathers every where 
acknowledge. ‘^74 Our warrant," he says, for the great good 
" ejffoct thereof is the same which Patriarchs, Prophets, Priests, 
Apostles, Fatheis, and men of God have had for such their 
particular invocations and benedictions, as no man, I sup- 
pose, professing truth of religion, will easily dxink to have 
been without fruit.” 

In respect therefore of these things, which (to use Hooker’s 
own expression) though not sacraments, are as sacraments, 
and which perhaps it might not he amiss to denominate 
sacramentak, it will be seen that Hooker, liberal as he is 
sometimes accounted, was at least as far from proud and faith- 
less indifference as he was from irrational superstition. Even 

78 E. P. V. kv. 74 % p, V. kvi. 7 . 



ti]M of ^ ancient ritual^ wbic^ lie dared not e^ah 

to restore, he mahes mention in such a tone, m to shew that he 

deejrly lamented the necessity of parting with them. He 
compares them to the rank growth of over fertile grounds; he 
acknowledges that although now superstitious in the greater 
part of the Christian world,” yet in their first original they 
sprang firom the strength of virtuous, devout, or charitable 
affection,” and could not by any man be justly condemned 
as evil.” In a word, his language regarding them comes to 
tins : that the Church is feUen and become unworthy of them, 
instead of their being in themselves unmeet for the Church. 

Nor can such sentiments on his part be summarily disposed 
-of by calling them errors of that day,” relics of Romanism, 

** not yet throughly purged out.” For, as we have had occa- 
sion more than once t!b remark. Hooker’s bias by education 
and society, the bias of the day” as it was likely to influence 
him, lay quite on the other side. Every sentiment like that 
just quoted was a return to something which had grown out of 
fashion, an attempt, if the expression may be allowed, to 
lock the wheel” of extreme innovation. It is certain that 
the divines most approved in Hooker’s time go far beyond 
him in a seeming willingness to explain away every thing of 
deeper meaning in Church services. The common topics of 
Jewel for example, and Cranmer, when they treat of ceremo- 
nies, are the supposed origination of some of them from 
heathen or Jewish customs, or from mere childish fancy ; the 
absolute indifferency of those even which arc more properly 
Christian ; and the arbitrary power of national churches over 
them, which they press, not in the guarded tone of our 
thirty-fourth article, but without any kind of scruple or re- 
morse. We nowhere find in the Ecclesiastical Polity such 
contemptuous mention of the old usages of the Church, as 
in that writer, who being asked by a Romanist, how he 
could prove from St. Augustine, that altars might be pulled 
down, and vows of poverty disallowed, as also the keeping 
of Lent and the use of consecrated oil, made this short re- 
ply, His altars, his vows, his Lents, and his oils, be answer- 
ed sufficiently otherwheres.” How different from Hooker, ' 
who earnestly bespeaks our reverence for primitive ordi- 
nances, not only " as betokening God’s gteatness and be- 



« seeming tJie4ign% iJtao ^ 

" with C5elestial impiiewioiia in the mmd» of flacois^* a phrase — 

which implies that such ordiuaiices may be real lueanacf «ui- 
dry graces^ though not of those vital graces which are 
priate to the two blessed Sacraments j nor of any graces^ 
tainb/^ or by virtue of express promise. 

The tmih is. Hooker’s notion of ceremonies appears to 
have been the legitimate result of a certain high and r^ 
course of thought, into which deep study of Christian anti- 
quity would naturally guide a devout and reflective mind. 

The moral and devotional ’lutings of the Fathers shew that 
they were deeply imbued with the evangelical sentiment, that 
Christians as such are living in a new heaven and a new 
earth ; that to them old things are passed away,” and all 
“ things are become new that the very inanimate creation 
itself also is delivered from the bondage of corruption into 

the glorious liberty of the children of God.” Thus in a man- 
ner they seem to have realized, though in an infinitely higher 
sense, the system of Plato ; every thing to them existed in 
two worlds : in the world of sense, according to its outward 
nature and relations ; in the world intellectual, according to 
its spiritual associations. And thus did the whole scheme 
of material things, and especially those objects in it which 
are consecrated by scriptural allusion, assume in their eyes a 
sacramental or symbolical character. 

This idea, as it may serve to explain, if not to justify, many 
things, which to modern cars sound strange and forced m the 
imagery of the Fathers and in their interpretations of Sc^p- 
ture; sd' it may be of no small use in enabling us to estimate 
rightly the ceremonials of the Church. The primitive aposto- 
lical men, being daily and hourly accustomed to sacrifice and 
dedicate to God even ordinary things, by mixing them up 
with Christian and heavenly associations, might well consider 
every thing whatever as capable of becoming, so far, a mean 
of grace, a pledge and token of Almighty presence and favour: 
and in that point of view might without scruple give the name 
of fiViTTripCa or sacraments to all those material objects which 
were any how taken unto the service of religion ; whether by 
Scripture, in the way of type or figure ; or by the Church, 
introducing them into her solemn ritual. In the writings of 



Vieu> oftim th^ Whfld. 

8tOypriaii'’^^i for example, to go no further at present; we 
the homer full of manto, gathered by each of the Israel- 
ites, denominated the sacrament of Christ’s equal and im- 
partial grace the words of the P<iter nosteTy considered as 
meaning far more than at first meets the ear, are the sacra- 
ments of the Lord’s Prayer the Church’s rule for keeping 
Easter, with many other like points, are so many sacra- 
ments of Divine service the cross is a sacrament of 
salvation St. Cyprian, having collected a number of what 
would now be called fanciful allusions, to console and encou- 
rage certain martyrs in their sufferings, is thanked by those 
nmrt 5 rrs for his constant care to make known by his trea- 
rises hidden and obscure sacraments.” In these and innu- 
merable similar applications of the term, it will perhaps be 
found that such words»as figure,” symbol,” emblem,” do 
by no means come fuUy up to the force annexed to it by the 
Church and ecclesiastical writers. God omnipresent was so 
much in all their thoughts, that what to others would have 
been mere symbols, were to them designed expressions of His 
truth, providential intimations of His will. In this sense, the 
whole world, to them, was full of sacraments. 

No doubt such a view as this harmonizes to a consider- 
able degree with Platonism ; no doubt, again, it has much in 
common with the natural workings and aspirations of poetical 
minds under any system of belief. Still, should it appear, on 
fair inquiry, to have been very early and very generally dif- 
fused ; should we find unconscious disclosures of it among 
Christian interpreters and moralists quite down fiom St. Cle- 
ment and St. Ignatius ; these things would seem to indicate 
that it may have been a real part of the very apostolical sys- 
tem ; grounded as it plainly might be on such scriptures as 
were just now mentioned. 

Thus then we seem to discern a kind of theory, silently 
pervading the whole language and system of the Church, 
much to this effect; that whereas all sensible things may 
have other meanings and uses than we know of ; spiritual and 
heavenly relations, associations, resemblances, apt to assist 
men in realizing Divine contemplations ; the Church (no one 
75 £d. Baluz. p. 157; 206; 144; 159; 161. 



of cotaree can say hm far by celestial guidance at first) se- 

lected a certain number and order of sensible things ; certain — rr, 

actions of the body, such as bowing at the name of Jesus, and 
turning towards the east in prayer ; certain forms of matter, 
such as the cross and ring; generally or always « significant 
in themselves, and very instructive, one might almost say 
needful, to children and men of childlike understanding and 
knowledge; such things as these the Church of God in- 
stinctively selected for her ceremonies, and combined them by 
degrees into an orderly system, varying as circumstances 
might require in different dioceses, but everywhere constitut- 
ing a kind of perpetual sacrifice ; ofiering to the Most Holy 
Trinity so many samples (if we may so call them) or speci- 
mens of our common hourly actions, and of the material ob- 
jects in which we are most conversant, as tithes are a sample 
and s];)ecimen of our whole property, and holy-days, of our 
whole time : likely, therefore, as tithes and holy-days are, by 
devout using to bring down a blessing on the whole. 

Hence it would follow, that those fragments of the primi- 
tive ritual, which aie still, Dy God’s providence, allowed to re- 
main amongst us, are to be cherished as something more than 
merclj decent and venerable usages. They are authorized, 
perchance divinely autlioiized, portions of the Church’s perpe- 
tual spiritual sacrifice ; and the omission of such ceremonies, 
how imperative soever on individuals, acting by authority of 
their own particular church, must needs bring a grave respon- 
sibility on the churches themselves which may at any time 
direct such omission. Unquestionably circumstances might 
arise to justify them, such as are mentioned in the short dis- 
course on ceremories, prefixed to our Common Prayer : but 
the bm’den of proof in every case would lie on those omitting, 
not on those retaining the usage. 

It is not affirmed that this view of Church ceremonies is 
any where expressly set down, either by Hooker or by his 
guides, the early Fathers. But surely something like it lies 
at the root of their mystical interpretations of Scripture, and 
of their no less mystical expositions of many portions of their 
ritual. Nay, it may have given many hints towards the fram- 
ing that ritual itself, as far as we can judge of it after so many 
transformations. Surely also, on this point as on many others, 



SEGMi]!:er’9 fjffmpatihy irith ^ fotirtli century rathei^ tiuoi tiie 
sixteenth is perpetually breaking out, however chastened by 
hb too reasonable dread of superstition. 

Fasting y which may in some respects very well stand for 
one of the sacramentals just mentioned, affords a very pro- 
minent and decisive instance. For although the Church of 
England, by God’s favouring providence, has retained the pri- 
mitive system of fasting in greater perfection than any other 
among those bodies which have come to be separated from 
the Roman communion ; yet even here also, at a very early 
period of the reformation, that evil tendency began to be dis- 
(ddsed, which in our days, we see, has led too generally to 
the undisguised abandonment of this part of Christian disci- 
pline. Now the Querimonia Ecclesise, which for reasons 
above stated may be regarded as a kind of exponent of the 
views of Hooker and his school in theology, expatiates, as one 
of its leading topics, on the prevalent neglect of Church fasts, 
and the revival of Aerius’ error in the reformed churches. It 
should seem that the Utilitarians of those days could only ima- 
gine one moral use of fasting : they could not approve of it as 
a periodical expression of penitence, or as helping to with- 
draw the mind from earth, and supply it with heavenly con- 
templations. Consequently, prescribed universal fasts were 
to them unmeaning superstitions. And the result was, as 
Hooker not obscurely hints and the writer of the Queri- 
monia more openly affirms, that among protestants religious 
abstinence was becoming rather discreditable than otherwise. 
Here we seem to perceive the reason why Hooker thought it 
needful in his fifth book to go so far back in vindication of 
fasting itself. And we know that his course of life bore con- 
tinual witness to his deep sense of the importance of that 
duty. 

He differs indeed from the writer of the Querimonia, as 
to the apostolical institution of Lent. The pamphlet is very 
full for the affirmative ; but the Ecclesiastical Polity says, It 
“ doth not appear that the Apostles ordained any set and 

certain days to be generally kept of all.” This is noted 

7C E. V. P. 2. Ixxii. “ The worldbeing “ rather bewray a disease, than exercise 
** bold to surfeit doth now blush to fast, a virtue.^' 

supposing that men when they fast, do 
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sible fcr the Querimonia, the authors of the Christian 

Letter tried to do ; unless we suppose fen to have changed 
his opinion about Lent between 1592, the date of the Que- 
rimonia, and 1597, when the fifth book was published. 

This however is no difiference in principle, since both agree in 
adopting St. Augustin’s rule, that what is universally ob-^ 
served in the Church, yet not commanded in Scripture nor in 
any general council, cannot well be of less than apostolical 
origin. The variance therefore about Lent amounts only to 
this ; that the Querimonia considers the historical evidence 
sufficient to prove reception by the whole Church, Hooker 
not so. 

There is another branch of the same sulgect, on which 
their agreement is more complete ; though here also the ano- 
nymous author speaks out more clearly sentiments, of which 
Hooker, coming after, is content to imply rather than express 
his approbation. In each we find a parallel between the he- 
resy of Aerius on fasting, and the low disparaging notions of 
that duty, becoming at that time prevalent among many Pro- 
testants. This comparison is distinctly made in the Queri- 
monia, as indeed there was ample reason : Beza having 
gone so far, in one of his tracts against Saravia, as to take 
part avowedly with Aerius, and endeavour to exculpate 
from the charge of heresy. The controversy having proceeded 
so far, it is obvious that Hooker, writing as he does of Ae- 
rius, must have had an eye to Beza as well as to Cartwright. 
Evidently his wish was to hold up Aerius as a warning in ter-- 
rorem to Protestants generally, so far as they were tempted 
to fall into errors like his : only to make the warning more 
impartial and instructive, he subjoins tacitly, and by impli- 
cation, another and an opposite parallel, viz. between the 
error of Tertullian in his Montanizing days, and some errors 
of the church of Eome in her rules on the subject of Fasting. 

The last thing now to be observed in this veiy impor- 
tant portion of Hooker’s Treatise, is the thorough practical 
good sense which the conclusion of it evinces. Among 
other benefits of fasting he enumerates the following ; « That 

children, as it wore in the wool of their infancy dyed 

with hardness, may never afterwards change colour; that 



pooti whose perpetual &st8 are necessity, way with 
better contentment endure the hunger^ which virtue causeth 
others so often to choose/* &c. This is a specimen of the 
way in which Hooker^ in the midst of his lofty and some- 
times subtle speculations, observed and entered into men’s 
daily pursuits and feelings ; how he contrived (if one may so 
speak) to know what all sorts of persons are really about: 
a merit the more needful to be remarked in him, as it is one 
for which his readers and the readers of his Life have gene- 
rally been apt to give him but little credit ; but, certainly, one 
highest merits which can be attributed to a practical 
dii^e, and not one of the least rare. In the eyes of plain 
unlearned persons, who read merely for practical improve- 
ment, this is what will ever give Hooker a peculiar value, as 
compared with many^of no small name in theology; with 
Hall for instance, with Barrow, or with Warburton He 
enters into the real feelings of men, and balances the true re- 
lative importance of things, in a mannex no depth of 

learning, or power of language, no logical or rhetorical skill 
could insure ; and without which, to persons of the descrip- 
tion now mentioned, no talent or energy can make theology 
interesting. 

On festival days the opinion of Hooker is well known. 
He urges the perpetual observance of the Lord’s day (care- 
fully separating from it the name of Sabbath) on a mixed 
ground of ritual and of moral obligation ; considering the ge- 
neral requisition of natural piety to be determined to a seventh 
part of time by the Decalogue. For saints’ days again he 
regards the same obligation as being in like manner deter- 
mined, only not by God’s own voice, but by the authorized 
legislation of His Church. Praise, Bounty, and Best, ac- 
cording to the law of nature, and the analogy of holy Scrip- 
ture, constitute the proper elements of each kind of festival. 
Thus diametrically are the views of Hooker opposed, on the 
one handy to the profane and insolent indifference of some 
fallowing generations towards all festivals but Sunday ; on 
the other, to the affectation of respect, almost more insolent 
and profane, which some persons are in the habit of bestown 
ing on the Sunday itself. The rest of that blessed day is 
now too commonly enforced on reasons of mere economy and 
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expediency, far indeed removed from Hooker^s representation editob’S 

of it as a sacrifice of one-seventh part of our time to God; ^ 

just as in those days to such a degree had popular opinion 
swerved from the primitive rules, that many, and among them 
even a writer in our own Homilies, were fain to plead, in be- 
half of fasting, the supposed preservation of pasturage, and 
encouragement of fisheries 77, instead of simply referring the 
duty to its own high and spiritual grounds. Admirable as 
these two chapters are throughout, in no respect do they 
call for more attentive consideration, than as a melancholy 
testimony to the total decay of religion properly *so called, 
i.e. of the service of God, in an age so boastfiil of its own 
religion as the present. 

Another developenient of the same principle occurs, in 
passing from the consideration of festivals and fasting days to 
that of churches, church lands, and tithes. Hooker evidently 
delights in resting the claim of both on one and the same 
ground of natural piety, warranted rather than expressly 
ordained by the Gospel of J esus Christ. “ Sith we know 
that religion requiretli at our hands the taking away of so 
great a part of the time of our lives quite and clean from our 
own business, and the bestowing of the same in His ; 

" suppose we that nothing of our wealth and substance is 
« immediately due to God, but all our own to bestow and 
spend as ourselves think meet? Are not our riches as well 
His, as the days of our life are His ?” A tenth of our 
substance, no less than a seventh of our time, is, in Hooker’s 
judgment, part of the grand sacrifice which we all owe to 
God continually, and the payment whereof is the great busi- 
" ness of our lives. 

Again ; whatever has been once so dedicated, be it land, 
or house, or treasure, or church furniture, that Hooker regards 
as absolutely devoted and inalienable. The diverting it wil- 
fully away from sacred purposes he deems no less than plain 
sacrilegious impiety: the same kind of sin as profaning holy 
days ; or as if a clergyman should abandon God’s special 
service, and try to become a mere layman again, after his 
solemn vow of dedication to the altar. It is very observable 

77 Compare E. P. V.lxxii. i. 
hooker, VOL. I. 
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what prindpk Hooker defends the English reformation 
-- — * — 'fironi this charge of sacrilege, to which it would seem at first 
Sight liable, on account of the unsparing plunder of monastic 
property. He is far from acquiescing in the ordinary political 
plea of changed circumstances,’’ comparative uselessness,” 
and the like. His sentence (right or wrong) is, that the 
property in question was never, strictly speaking, clerical. 
He professes it not to be his meaning to make the state 
of bishopric and of those dissolved companies” (the monas- 
teries) alike ; the one no less unlawful to be removed than 
the other. For those religious persons were men which 
followed only a special kind of contemplative life in the 
commonwealth, they were not properly a portion of God’s 
clergy, (only such amongst them excepted as were also 
priests,) their goods (that excepted which they unjustly 
held through the Pope’s usurped power of appropriating 
ecclesiastical livings unto them) may in part seem to be of 
the nature of civil possessions, held by other kinds of cor- 
porations, such as the city of London hath divers, Where- 
fore, as their institution was human, and their end for the 
most part superstitious, they had not therein merely that 
holy and Divine interest which belongeih unto Bishops, 
who being employed by Christ in the principal service of 
" His Church, are receivers and disposers of His patrimony,... 
which whosoever shall withhold or withdraw at any time 
from them, he undoubtedly robbeth God Himself^®.” Ac- 
cording to this statement, the goods of the religious houses 
under Henry VIII. were lay corporate property, forfeited (as 
was judged) by abuse. To resume it, therefore, and apply it 
to other lay purposes, might be dishonest or arbitrary, but 
could not well be sacrilegious. Should this view appear pa- 
radoxical, it will but the more amply illustrate Hooker’s deep 
conviction of the impiety of alienating things once hallowed. 
That being granted, the following dilemma ensued. He must 
either expressly condemn a principal part of the settlement at 


79 E, P.VII. xxiv* 2 3. CJontrast with sanctions Henry the Eighth’s usurpa- 
this, Oranmer’s Answer to the Devon- tions, not only of monastic but of cathe- 
shire Rebels, art. xiv. vol. ii. p. 242. dral pi-operty. 

And vol. i. p. 319, where he sOently 
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the reformation in England, confirmed and carried on as it 

had been by subsequent monarchs ; or else (which he chose to 

do) must deny the sacredness of the confiscated property. So 
evident to Hooker’s mind wii the proposition, that whatever 
has been once dedicated to Almighty God can never cease to be 
His, but by His own cession. 

It is but a continuation of the same process of thought, where 
Hooker expresses his sense of the real sanctity of consecrated 
places, and his horror at the hard and profane notions of the 
Brownists or Independents on that subject,which were just then 
beginning to prevail among some of the reformed, though far 
from the alarming acceptance which they find at present. And 
again, where he dwells so long and so earnestly on the great 
mistake which the Puritans committed in their estimate of 
the relative importance of the parts of public service ; where 
he shews himself so fall of regret at their presumption in 
undervaluing scriptures and written prayers, and their fond 
superstition in reckoning sermons only the quick and forci- 

ble Word of God®® wherever, in short, he inculcates more 
or less directly the momentous truth, that a church is a place 
of solemn homage and sacrifice, not only nor chiefiy a place 
of religious instruction ; a place of supernatural even more 
than of moral blessings. For although he disclaim the ex- 
istence of any sacrifice, properly so called, in the ritual of the 
Chmch, it is clear enough that this expression must be re- 
strained to expiatory sacrifices. Take the word sacrfice 
in its other senses, for eucharistical or penitential homage, 
and it is very plain that by Hooker’s own account, prayers, 
tithes, festival days, church ceremonies, are so many sacri- 
fices, truly and properly so called. Nay, the very establish- 
ment of a national church, instead of being merely, as modern 
theorists hold, a national expedient for securing instruction 
to the people, ought also on Hooker’s principle to be regarded 
as a grand public sacrifice : a continued act of religious 
worship and homage, offered to God on the part of kings 
and states. 

So far, the Catholic Church has been considered as a channel 
of supernatural grace ; in which light chiefly Hooker regards 
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it all through the fifth book. Again^ his doctrine concerning 
the Church, considered as a witness to the truth, that is to say, 
in her relation to the rule of faith, may be found at large in 
the three first books. His principle is that of the sixth article 
of our Church, so admirably developed by Laud in his con- 
ference with Fisher : viz. that in doctrines supernatural, holy 
Scripture is paramount and sole : reason and Church author- 
ity coming in as subsidiary only, to interpret Scripture or 
infer from it ; but in no such point ever claiming to dictate po- 
' sitively" where Scripture is silent Nevertheless they teach, 
that in regard of rites and customs, which are a sort of practi- 
cal deductions from truths supernatural, apostolical tradition, 
derived through Church records, if any can be proved really 
such, must be of force no less binding, than if the same were set 
down in the very writings of the Apostles. For both,” says 
Hooker, being known to be apostolical, it is not the manner 
of delivering them unto the Church, but the author from 
whom they proceed, which doth give them their force and 
credit.” 

On Hooker’s doctrine concerning the covenant of grace, 
a very few words must here suffice. His compositions on 
that subject are mostly of an early date, when, as has been 
exemplified, he hardly seems to have acquired the independ- 
ence of thought, which appears in the Polity. And the 
writer to whose interpretations he had been taught to defer 
most constantly, and with deepest reverence, undoubtedly 
was St. Austin. In treating of justification, his great care 
was, of course, to exclude all notion of merit : of merit, i. e. 
as a ground of dependence, not as a qualification for super- 
natural blessings, divinely given to the baptized as members 
of Christ, for in that sense he himself allows the name, 
and hints no ambiguous censure on the affectation of shrink- 
ing from it, sanctioned as it is by the constant use of anti- 
quity This exclusion of our own desert he represents, as 

SI See espedelly i. 14. procure to ouinselves pardon, which 

82 E. P. V. 72, 9. ‘‘ 1 will not dispute “ attainment unto any gracious benefit 
. . .whether truly it may not be said “ by him bestowed the phrase of aiiti- 
that penitent both weeping and fast- “ quity useth to express I)y the name 
ing are means to blot out sin, means “ of merit.” Comp. Disc, of Justifica- 
whereby through God's unsp^able tion, §.21. 

^ and undeserved mercy we obtain or 
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many writers before and since have ddne^ by t|kd things which ^ 

Christ did and sujffered being imputed to us j0wr righteousness: 
and in this sense earnestly presses against the schoolmen and 
the council of Trent, that justifying righteou|ness is not 
inherent. But whilst he thus sepurates justification from 
sanctification in re^ he is careful (plainly with an eye to Anti- 
nomian abuse) to maintain that the two are always united in 
tempore. “ The Spirit, the virtues of the Spirit, the habitual 
justice, which is engrafted, the external justice ^f Jesus 
Christ which is imputed, these we receive all at one and 
the same time ; whensoever we have any of these, we have 
all ; they go together He allows that the word jmtifi^ 
cation is sometimes used (e. g. by St. James) so as to imply 
sanctification also; that in this sense we are justified by 
works and not by faith only ; and that this is essential, and 
inseparable, as a result and evidence of the former ; so that 
however “ ®^by the one we are interested in the right of in- 
hcriting,” yet without the other we must not look to be 
brought to the actual possession of eternal bliss.’’ On the 
whole, the dyfeiences, which at first sight would appear con- 
siderable, between Hooker’s teaching, and that of Bishop 
Bull on this subject, will be found on examination rather ver- 
bal than doctrinal : turning upon their use of certain modes 
of expression, and uj)on their interpretation of particular 
texts, rather than on their conceptions of the process itself 
and order of Divine mercy in the salvation of sinners. Hooker, 
for instance, adopts without scruple the phrase of Christ’s im- 
puted righteousness : whicli Bull disavows and argues against 
as unscriptural. Hooker again reconciles St. James with St. 

Paul by making the one speak of the righteousness of justifi- 
cation, the other of that of sanctification : a distinction which 
seems to correspond nearly with the first and second justifica- 
tion of some other protestant commentators, and is disapproved 
by Bull, whose mode of harmonizing the two Apostles is to shew, 
that the works rejected by St. Paul are not Christian works, 
not those requiied by St. James, but that these on the contrary 
arc included in St. Paul’s faith; as all right principles include 
and imply corresponding practice, when occasion arises. But 
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since Hooker on the one hand makes the two justifications 
which he insists on inseparable and contemporaneous; and 
Bull, on the other, disclaims with all possible earnestness all 
notion of condignity, in faith alike and in works, and in every 
thing else that is ours ; it should seem that, really and practi- 
cally, there is no such great difibrence between them. 

With regard to the points usually called Calvinistic ; Hooker 
undoubtedly found the tone and language, which has since 
come to be characteristic of that school, commonly adopted 
by those theologians, to whom his education led him as guides 
and models ; and therefore uses it himself, as a matter of 
course, on occasions, where no part of Calvinism comes ex- 
‘pressly into debate. It is possible that this may cause him 
to appear, to less profound readers, a more decided partisan of 
Calvin than he really il^as. At least it is certain that on the 
following subjects he has avowed himself decidedly in favour 
of very considerable modifications of the Genevan theology. 
First, of election ; the very ground of his original controversy 
with Travers was his earnestly protesting, in a sermon at the 
Temple, against irrespective predestination to death : a protest 
which he repeated in the Ecclesiastical Polity ; and after- 
wards drew out at large in the fragment of an answer to the 
Christian Letter. The sum of it is tliis : The nature of 
God’s goodness, the nature of justice, and the nature of 
death itself, are all opposite to their opinion, if any will be 
of opinion, that God hath eternally decreed condemnation 
without the foresight of sin as a cause. The place of Judas 
was locus suusy a place of his own proper procurement. 
Devils were not ordained of God for hell-fire, but hell-fire 
for them ; and for men so far as it was foreseen that men 
‘‘ would be like them.” 

But the extent to which, on this and ^ some other topics. 
Hooker wa§ willing to admit modifications of Calvinism, may 
be judged of accurately by the conclusion of the fragment 
just quoted, which consists of eight propositions, so worded, 
as to shew clearly that they are altered from the famous ar- 
ticles of Lambeth ; so that on comparing the two, the degrees 
by which Hooker stopped short of extreme Calvinism will be- 
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come apparent even to the very eye. Now the first article of gMT ow 

Lambeth affirms eternal predestination and reprobation both : r- 

Hooker’s, predestination only, omitting all mention of repro- 
bation. The second Lambeth article is not only negative, de- 
nying the foresight of any good in man to have been the 
ground of predestination to life ; but also affirmative, that its 
only ground is the will of the good pleasure of God : Hooker 
omits the affirmative part, and sets down the negative only. 

The third Lambeth article states the number of the elect to 
be definite and certain, r^o that it can be neither increased nor 
diminished : Hooker, far less hard and peremptory in tone, 
says, To him the number of his elect is definitely known.” 

The fifth pair of articles relates to perseverance in grace, and 
presents so remaikablc a difference, that it maybe right to 
insert both here, for avoiding of apparent or inadvertent mis- 
representation. 

Lambeth Art. 5. 

Vera, viva, justificans, tides, 
et Spiritus Dei sanctifican' non 
extinguitur, non cxcidit, non 
evanescit in elcctis aut finaliter 
aut totaliter. 

It could hardly be without meaning, that he omitted those 
expressions of the article, which seemed to imply that justify- 
ing faith and sanctification, where real, must of course be in- 
defectible. Yet this of all the tenets, commonly designated 
as Calvinistic, was that which in his earlier productions he 
seems to maintain with least hesitation. For example ; in the 
seiinon on the Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith ; " In this 
we know we are not deceived, neither can we deceive you, 
when we teach that the faith whereby ye are sanctified can- 
not fail ; it did not in the prophet, it shall not in you.” 

Also {inter alia) in the Discourse of Justification If he 
" which once hath the Son, may cease to have the Son, 

8^ §. 26 In these, (by the way,) as in ian covenant to express the spiritual 
all Hooker's earlier works, it is observ- condition of Jews and Patriarchs : just 
able that he employs undonbtingly the as Bishop Jewel and others continually 
phraseology appropriate to the Christ- affirm the spiritual graces of the Shcra- 
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That to God’s foreknown 
elect, final continuance of grace 
IS given. 
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EDiTom tliough it be for a moment^ he ceaseth for that moment to 
paBFACE. u q£ them which have the Son of God 

" is everlasting in the world to come. Because as Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth no more, death hath no 
more power over Him ; so justified man, being allied to 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord, doth as necessarily from 
that time forward always live, as Christ, by whom he hath 
life, liveth always And even in the Ecclesiastical 
Polity he uses the following strong expressions concerning 
a belieVer'^s first participation of Christ’s grace. The first 
thing of his so infused into our hearts is the Spirit of 
Christ : whereupon . . .the rest of what kind soever do both 
. necessarily depend and infallibly also ensue.^^ It is not 
quite clear why a person holding such an opinion as this 
should scruple to receive the fifth Lambeth Article : yet 
Hooker it seems had such a scruple®®. It may be, that 
when he came to weigh more exactly his own doctrine of the 
Sacraments, he felt that it could not well stand with the sup- 
posed indefectibility of grace. For how could or can any person, 
beholding what numbers fall away after Baptism, hold con- 
sistently, on the one hand, that real sanctifying grace can 
never be finally forfeited ; on the other, that it is given at 
Baptism? which latter, Hooker unquestionably holds: for 
these are his words Baptism is a sacrament which God 
hath instituted in his Church, to the end that they which 
receive the same might thereby be incorporated into Christ, 

ments to have been the portion of such wliich lie set up after His incarna- 
as Abel, Abraham, or David, as truly tion. 

as of the saints of the new covenant. 87 Comp. De Peccat. Merit. Ac. i. 
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Hooker began afterwards gradually to 89 In which lie would be confirmed 

withdiaw himself ; and as a symptom by that writer of whom among human 
of his doing so may be remarked, that authorities he speaks most highly, St. 
in no part of his dissertation on Sacra- Augustin : who undoubtedly held bap- 
ments in the fifth book of the Eedesias- tismal justifying grace, and as un- 
ticul Polity does he argue at all from doubtedly considered it as capable of 
this supposed identity of the Jewish forfeiture ; ascribing perseverance to a 
with the Christian Sacraments; rather sujiervening special gift. See De Cor- 

his whole train of thought is such as rept. et Criat. c. 18 21. t. x 759. 
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of Christ to the heavenly kingdom 
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and so through his most precious merit obtain as well that 
saving grace of imputation which taketh away all former — 
" guiltiness, as also that infiised Divine virtue of the Holy 
" Ghost which giveth to the powers of the soul their first dis- 
position towards future newness of life.” This is one pas- 
sage among many attributing to baptism when not unworthily 
received, and therefore in all cases to infant baptism, no less 
than justifying or pardoning grace, together with the first in- 
fusion of that which sanctifies. It is for those who suppose 
the writer an uncompromising Calvinist, to explain how these 
representations can be reconciled with Calvin’s doctrine, of 
the absolute perpetuity of justifying and of the first sanctify- 
ing grace. It is not here meant to deny that such reconci- 
liation may be possible : but the Editor has never yet met 
with it. And until some way be discovered of clearing up this 
difficulty, it will be at least as fair in the advocates as they are 
called of free-will, to quote Hooker’s doctrine of the sacraments, 
as in predcstinarians to insist on his doctrine of final persever- 
ance. The rather, as the next, the sixth Lambeth article, which 
lays it down that all truly justified souls have full assurance 
of faith concerning their own pardon and salvation ; this 
article is totally omitted by Hooker i no doubt for the same 
kind of reasons as induced him, writing on the Certainty and 
Perpetuity of Faith, to make so laige allowance for the little 
understanding men have of their own spiritual condition. 

The modifications of the three remaining articles are much 
less considerable ; they are, first, that inward grace whereby 
to be saved is 'deservedly not given to all men where the 
word deservedly” is an insertion of Hooker’s, anxious to 
counteract all notions of arbitrary punishment. Secondly, 
that no man can come to Christ, whom God by the inward 
grace of his Spirit draweth not.” Hooker contents himself 
with this anti-Pelagian proposition: whereas the Lambeth 
divines added, Not all men are drawn by the Father to 
come to his Son.” Next, whereas they nakedly affirm, It 
lies not in the will or power of each individual to be saved 
or lost:” Hooker, charitably and cautiously, guards the as- 
sertion ; ‘‘ It is not in every, no not in any man’s own mere 
“ ability, freedom or power, to be saved; no man’s salvation 
" being possible without grace.” And lastly, he adds a 
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FRBtA€B reserve in behalf of the claim of practical obedience on 

— ^ every sonl of man. God is no favourer of sloth : and there- 

fore there can be no such absolute decree touching man’s 
salvation as on our part includeth no necessity of care and 
travail.” On this there is a deep silence in the Lambeth 
propositions. 

So much for the points which it was considered material to 
enumerate, as best exemplifying the gradual but decisive change 
which.English Theology underwent in the hands of Hooker. 
The results of his publications were great and presently per- 
ceptible : a school of writers immediately sprung up, who by 
express reference, or style, or tone of thought, betray their ad- 
* miration of Hooker ; Covcl, Edwin Sandys, Field, Raleigh^h 


The following sentences from the 
History of the World, which must have 
been finished before 1615, may serve to 
illustrate this observation. ‘‘ This was 
“ the order of the araiy of Israel, and 
of their encamping and marching; 
the tabernacle being always set in the 
‘‘ middle and centre theieof. The re- 
verend care, which IMoses the Pro- 
“ phet and chosen servant of God had, 
in all that belonged even to the out- 
“ ward and least parts of the tabei nacle, 
“ ark and sanctuaiy, witnessed well the 
inward and most humble zeal borne 
“ towards God himself. The industry 
‘‘ used in the framing thereof and every 
“ and the least part thereof ; tlie cu- 
“ riouswoikmanship thereon bestowed; 

the exceeding charge and expense in 
“ the provisions; the dutiful observance 
“ in the laying up and preserving the 
“ holy vessels ; the solemn removing 
“ thereof, the vigilant attendance there- 
‘‘ on, and the provident defence of the 
same, which all ages have in some 
degree imitated, is now so forgotten 
and cast away in this sujierfine age, 
“ by those of the Family ^ by the Ana- 
‘‘ baptists, Brownists, and other sec- 
‘‘ taries, as all cost and care liestowed 
‘‘ and had of the Church, wherein Gixi 
is to be served and worship^ied, is 


accounted a kmd of popery, and as 
pioceeding fiom an idolatrous dispo- 
“ sition ; insomuch as time would soon 
‘‘ bring to pass (if it wtne not lesisted) 
“ that God would be tuined out of 
chinches into barns, and from thence 
again into the fields and mountains, 
and under the hedges ; and the offices 
“ of the ministi y (robbed of all dignity 
‘‘ and respect) be as contemptible as 
“ those places; all order, discipline, and 
“ cliuicli government, left to newness 
‘‘ of opinion and men’s fancies; yea, 
‘‘ and soon after, as many kinds of re- 
“ ligions would spring up, as there are 
parish churches u ithin England ; 
eiery contentious and ignorant per- 
“ son clothing his fancy with the spirit 
of God, and his imagination with the 
gift of revelation ; insomuch as when 
“ the truth, which is but one, shall 
“ appear to the simple multitude no 
“ less variable tlian contiaiy to itself, 
‘‘ the faith of men will soon after die 
‘‘ away by degrees, and all religion be 
“ held in scorn and contempt.” b. ii. c. 5. 
§. I. Elsewhere (c. 4. §. 4.) Sir Walter 
Raleigh quotes Hooker by name for his 
definition of law : one among the many 
incidental proofs of the great autliority 
which Hooker’s work had acquired in 
so very few years. 
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and others ; and what was infinitely more important, Hooker 

had his fall share in training up for the next generation, Laud, - 

Hammond, Sanderson and a multitude more such divines : 
to which succession and series, humanly speaking, we owe it, 
that the Anglican church continues at such a distance from 
that of Geneva, and so near to primitive truth and apostolical 
order. There have been and are those, who resort, or would 
be thought to resort, to the books of Ecclesiastical Polity, for 
conclusions and maxims very different from these. King 
James II., it is well known, ascribed to Hooker, more than to 
any other writer, his own ill-stai*rcd conversion to Eomanism: 
against which, nevertheless, if he had thought a little more 
impartially, he might have perceived that Hooker’s works 
every where inculcate that which is the only sufficient anti- 
dote, respect for the true Church of the Fathers, as subsidiary 
to Scripture and a witness of its true meaning. And the 
rationalists on the contrary side, and the liberals of the school 
of Locke and Hoadly, are never weary of claiming Hooker as 
the first distinct cnunciator of their principles. Whereas, 
even in respect of civil government, though he might allow 
their theory of its origin, he pointedly deprecates their conclu- 
sion in favour of resistance. And in respect of sacramental 
grace, and the consequent nature and importance of Church 
communion, themselves h«ivc never dared to claim sanction 
from him. 

It is hoped that this republication of his remains, by making 
them in certain i espects more accessible, will cause them to 
become more genertdly read and known: and surely the 
better they are known, the more entirely will they be rescued 
from the unpleasant association, and discreditable praise, 
just now mentioned ; the more will they appear in their 
true light, as a kind of warning voice from antiquity, a trea- 
sure of primitive, catholic maxims and sentiments, seasonably 
provided for this Church, at a time when she was, humanly 
speaking, in a fair way to fall as low towards rationalism, as 
the lowest of llic protestant congregations are now fallen. 

Bold must he be who should affirm, that great as was then her 


See es}>ecialiy Hammond, Works, vol. i. p. 669 ; and Pi<*rce*s I^etter at 
the end of VValton’s Life of Sanderson. 
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j eog gya need of sudi a defender, it at all exceeded her peril from the 

^ same quarter at the present moment. Should these volumes 

prove at all instrumental in awakening any of her children to 
a sense of that danger, and in directing their attention to the 
primitive, apostolical Church, as the ark of refuge divinely 
provided for the faithful, such an effect will amply repay the 
Editor, not only for the labour of his task, which to one more 
skilful would have been comparatively nothing, but for that 
which must otherwise be always a source of some regret to 
him — the consciousness, namely, of having undertaken an 
office, for which in many respects he knew himself to be so 
very imperfectly prepared, 

Ihe chief circumstance important to be stated on this reprint 
of the Edition of 183^, is, that the whole of the Dublin MSS. 
of Hooker have been carefully collated for it a second time 
by Dr. Todd and Mr. Gibbings ; and all the resulting varia- 
tions of any importance will be found inserted in their proper 
places. They have ascertained what it is on many accounts 
satisfactory to know : that the notes on the Sermon on Justi- 
fication, supposed to be Archbishop Ussher’s, and given as 
his in the former Edition, arc unquestionably by another 
hand. Mr. Young, of the College of Arms, has kindly re- 
vised the Pedigree of the Hooker family, and corrected it 
from documents in the library of that institution: towards 
which object valuable information has been furnished by Mr. 
Dalton, of Dunkirk House in Gloucestershire. The Editor 
gladly avails himself of this mode of acknowledging the obli- 
gation he feels to all these gentlemen for their valuable and 
friendly aid. 


Marchy * 841 . 
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Collation of the first edition of G, Cranmer*s Letter on the New Church 

Discipline with Walton's edition, 3 
p. 598—609. 

’675. See in this edition, vol. ii* 

Readings of first Edition. 

ReadingB af Walton , 

P. 598, 1 . 21. diffidence 

. . defiances 

599, 1 , I. emprese 

. . impress 

1. 1 1, is niightily 

. . did mightily 

1. 13 . to possess 

. . possess 

1. 13. to lose 

. . if lost 

1. 20. workmen 

. . workman 

L 2t. they find 

. . and they find 

1. 31. cap and surplice 

. . the cap and surplice 

1. 32. government then established government established 

1. 36. in Latin 

. . . and in Latin 

600, 1. 13. desired of the common people desired by all the common people 

1. 17. acknowledging 

. , . by acknowledging 

1. 24. further to proceed . . . . 

. . . to proceed further 

1. 26. was in fact 

. . . was also m fact 

1. 27. that undone 

. . . that to be undone 

601, 1. 6, out of a pease cait 

, . . out of a pease cart in Cheapside 

i. 20. their enienng 

. , . they entered 

602, 1. 4. prayers 

. . . prayer 

— 1. 7. were they rather, 

. . , were they not rather 

1, B, aloof 

. . . aloof oflf 

1. 8. and loath 

...as being loath 

1 . 8. the Spirit 

. . . that Spint 

60^, 1. 4. hath taken 

. . . have taken 

604, 1. 4. both lawful 

• , . is both lawful 

605, 1. 8. might BO be salved .... 

. . . might be salved 

1. 16. erection 

• • . erections 

• 1. 23. t6 idiot/ 

. . . distraction 

606, 1. 9. they are not able 

. . . that they are not able 

1. 10. with dislike 

. ..with a dislike 

608, 1 . I. open to advantage , . . 

. . . open an advantage 

1. 6. somewhat overflow . , . , 

. . • so often overflow 

— 1. 13. erection 

. . . and erection 

1, 33. their sovereign 

. . . or their sovereign 

1. 37. or of innovation 

. . . or innovation 

1. 43. common people^ judges 

. . common people who are judges 

609, 1. 2. for want 

. . . and for want 

L 30. of infinite 

, . . of the infinite 

1. 38. shod, girt 

. . . should be girt 

610, 1. 6, what men 

. . * that what men 

• 1. 10. but things ........... 

... but emn things 



APPENDIX TO PEEFACE.~No. III. 


■ Memoronc^a for an Answer 


to the Christum Letter,** 
to this Edition ^ 


omitted in the notes 


Titlepage.] The title of my answere this. To the Penman of 
a Letter mtitled Christian 2, [and published with his name against 
whome it is writ,] in the name of certain English Protestants. 

Ibid.] “ Credo Apostolos nostros, nec cum suspicercntur ab ho- 
“ minibus infiatos fuisse, nec cum despicerentur clisos. Neutra 
“ quippe tentatio defuit illis viris; nam et credentium celebrabantur 
praeconio, et persequentium maledictis infamabantur.” Aug. 
Doct. Christ, hi. c. 20. [t. hi. 54.] 

** Prorsus si quid veri me tenere vel scio vel credo vel puto, in quo 
“ aliter sentis ; quantum dat Dominus, sine tua injuria conabor asse- 
“ rere/' Aug. ad Hieroy. Ep. 15. [t. ii. 167-] 

As hitherto I have alwaies framed my selfe to respect truth with 
reverence, and error with compassion, soe I would be loath to begin 
in you a chaunge of that course, wherein 1 could never yet find any 
inconvenience. 

It appeareth clearc throughout the course of his whole booke that 
this fellow did in no one point of doctrine understand either what he 
pretendeth the Church of England to establish, or what he allegeth 
as said by the adversarie ; or what he would beare men in hand to be 
contradicted by the one and craftily upheld by the other ; but sheweth 
such pittiful and palpable ignorance even m every article, as for mine 
own part I am ashamed that the common enemy of us both should 
see, being forward enough thereby to imagine that great blindnes 
must needs reign there where such a champion as this fighteth 
without eyes. 

P. 2.] “ Pericles convitiis certare recusat, quod qui vincat victo 
** deterior sit.” Phil. Jud. p. 138. De Agricult. p. 133. 

Veritas est lux quam Sophistee, consuetude, conjectura, et fal- 
BUS testis corrumpunt. 

Deus rerum omnium certissimus, et similis incerto.” Tertul. 
p. 635. 

Sapiens in eo quod est sapiens, intentio ejus est perquirere veri- 
** tatem, non facere dubitationes, et ponere involutiones in opinio- 
“ nibus.” Aver. Disp. Metaph. fol. 148. p. 1. 

1 The references are to the pages of drawn across in the original, and con- 

the printed lietter, on which the ori- sequently omitted in the Dublin and 
ginal memoranda occur. C. C. C. Transcripts 

2 The portion in brackets has a line 
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Qui falsum aliqmd in principio eumont, verisimlHtudme ipdncti, 

«' necesse est eos in ea quae conseqnuntur incurrere/* Lactant. p, Appcadfaj, 

178. (1-3. c. 24.) ^ 

Necesse est falsa esse quae rebus falsis ^onpruunt/* p. 178. 

“ Cum primis habuerint fidem, qualia sunt ea quae sequuntur non 
circumspicmnt, sed defendant omni modo, cum debeant prima 
utrumne vera sint an falsa ex consequeutibus judicare.'’ p. 178. 

“ Sermo de scientia quam Deus gloriosus de se et de aliis hab^t 
“ est prohibitus. Quanto magis ponere eiim in scriptis. Nam non 
pervenit intelligentia vulgi ad tales profunditates ; et cum disputa- 
tur ab eis, in hoc destruitur divinitas apud eos. Quare disputatio 
“ eis de hac scientia prohibita est, cum sufficiat in faelicitatem eorum 
“ nt intelligant id quod potest percipere intelligentia eorum. Quare lex 
cujus intentio prima fuit docere vulgus non defecit circa intelligen- 
** tiam liarum rerum ex ns quae sunt in homine, sed ad faciendum 
intelligere aliqua de Deo indiguit assimilatione ejus, instrumentis 
“ humanis. Ut dixit, ‘ Manus ejus fundavit terram, et dextra ejus 
mensuravit coeliim/ Et haec quidem qusestio est propria sapienti- 
“ bus, quos dedicavit Deus ventati.*' Aver. fol. 208. 

“ Aliquando est opinio, qua? erit venenum in aliquibus hominibus, 

" et nutnmentum in aliis.” fol. 209. 

“ Cum impossibile sit quin loquamur in hac qusestione, dicimus 
“ de ea secundum quod reqmrit vis loquelse de ea, et apud eum 
** qui non est assuetactus in rebus in quibus se debet exercere ante 
considerationem in hac qusestione.” fol. 209. 

Tv&fJLai al /i€P tS)p apri fiavBdveiv dp^ofievav aararoi Ka\ dvibpvroi, 

P. 36, ** Where is it revealed. . . that angels’ perpetuity is the 
“ hand that draweth out celestial motion ? , , , Do you not mean the 
“ angels which kept not their first estate,” &c.] What a misery is 
it to be troubled with an adversary into whom a man must put both 
truth and wit. 

Ibid. On warrant of present grace in the very work wrought of 
“ baptism.”] See Mornaeus, Misc. p. 773. 

P. 40. When those officers” (of Geneva, who had expelled 
Calvin) “ like unto filthy froth, were cast out, the one accused of 
“ sedition going about to escape through a window, falling down 
headlong, by the pease” (weight) “ of his body, was so hurt 
** that within few days he died : another for murder was put to 
“ death, and the two other being accused for ill government in a 


^ The reference m (1) seems to fie entered in the original in Fulman*s hand. 
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£])i^ 0 K *8 ** certain embassage, forsook tbe country, and were condemned being 
Appendix 3 . ** absent,” &c.] Not unlikely but men, when they fail of their hope, 
~~~~ and are at a stop in their purposes, may grow desperate ; as Achito- 
phel, Hacquet, Coppinger, and such like melancholiques. 

P. 45. In all your bookes .. the ingenuous schoolemen al- 
most in all points have some finger.”] As if you should say, the 
brave and courtly husbandmen, the high spirited shepperds, the 
victorious friars, the grave and prudent scullers on Thamesis, or 
any other the like unfit and mischosen titles. A term as fit as is 
a saddle for a cow’s back. Were it fit for me to say of reformers, 
they are hir majestie’s fair and well favoured [subjects] ? 

P. 46. As a man afar off beholding a briar tree all blown over 
with his flowers, with great desire approachetb near unto it, and 
** findeth himself deceived ; so the delight of reading your book,” 
&c.] What a goodly show there is in the blossoms of a briar tree. 
No tree in all the field or forest fit to serve your turn in this com- 
parison, but the briar tree only ? Indeed the briar is noted for a 
proud aspiring tree, carrying a more ambitious mind than either the 
olive tree or vine, although it bring forth nothing worthy to be 
accounted of. But, good sir, the heart of the tree you see not ; it 
may be the kind you also mistake ; and as for the fruit, you are not 
ignorant how distasteful all fruits are when the tongue is scorched 
and blistered with heat. 

Ibid. “ Sometime it seemeth to us that we perceive great flourish- 
“ ing of warlike and glistering weapons, and to hear the loud out- 
cries and noise of them which pursue their enemies in battle, 
“ thundering, gunshot, tossing of spears, and rattling of harness,” 
&c.] O brave gallant ! This martial spirit of yours doth surely 
deserve a knighthood, but that you are a man more willing to be 
heard than known in the field ; neither do you, like a Pyrgopoli- 
mius, swell, and so break, but from big words you proceed, as a 
valiant champion should do, to deadly blows. 

P. 47 .] I doubt not but if you once attain to understand the 
rudiments and principles of Christian religion, which with good 
helps may be done in reasonable time ; those other gifts of speech 
and writing, wherewith it hath pleased God to indue you in very 
good handsome measure, may do good for the edifying of poor 
country people, in case you apply your talent that way, and leave 
" the controversies of religion to other men that have bestowed their 
time on them. 

Ibid. "That you would be careful not to corrupt the English 
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Creed,” &c.] Be you careful to understand the English Creed, editobw 
which as yet you do not. Read some good Catechism, and take the Appendix j. 
help of divines allowed by authority, that they may a little better 
make it sink into your hcud, before you meddle again with matters 
of religion. 

Add here such sentiments as the Fathers use for admonition to 
shallow witted men, and consolation, although they be not able to 
argue and dispute in matters of doctrine ; which thing belongeth 
not to them, but to others, whom God hath more enabled for that 
purpose. 

P. 48 ] Now in all these things, good Maister Hoo. though 
“ we thus write, we do not take upon us to censure your books, 

“ neither rashly to judge of you for them ; but because .... he 
that touch eth our faith toucheth the apple of our eye ; we could 
not but utter our inward grief, and yet in as chantable manner, 

** as the cause in hand would suffer.*'] As if Cassius and Brutus* 
having slain Ciesar, they should have solemnly protested to his 
friends, they meant him nothing but mere good-will and friendship. 

Only they feared lest the commonwealth should take harm by his 
means. Was there any friend he had so ill-minded, as not to believe 
'«uch honest protestations ^ 

An imitation of this conclusion m the person of Cassius and 
Brutus. You have.^iven me as many stabs as my body could 
receive at your hands ; although in effect, I praise God for it, none 
of them deadly, wliatsoever your intent were. But for this once 
I will take your word without further reply ; and am content to 
let the world think, if it will, that as you have done me, so likewise 
you have meant me no evil in any thing hitherto written ; not in 
traducing me as an underminer, not in, &c. 

Forget not here to use that of Solomon, Prov. xxvi. i8, “ As a 
“ madman who ca&leth firebrands, arrows, and death, so is the man 
** that deceiveth his neighbour, and saith, Am not I in sport ?** 

P. 49. At the foot of their conclusion.] “ Hsec pro animi nostri 
pura conscientia? et Domini ac Dei nostri fiducia rcocripsi. Habes 
“ tu literas meas et ego tuas. In die judicii ante tribunal Christi 
“ utraque recitabuntur *' Cyprian, ad Papin. Ep. 66. in fine. 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. FATHER IN CQD,\ 

GEORGES LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 

DEAN OF HIS MAJESTVS CHAPEL ROYAL, 

\ND PRELATE OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 


My Lord, 

I HERE present you 'with a relation of the life of that 
humble man, to whom, at the mention of his name, princes, 
and the most learned of this nation, have paid a reverence. 
It was written by me under your roof : for which, and more 
weighty reasons, you might, if it were worthy, justly claim a 
title to it : but indeed, my Lord, though this be a well-meant 
sacrifice to the memory of that venerable man ; yet I have 
so little contidencf) in my performance, that I beg your 
pardon for subscribing ^ your name to it ; and desire all that 
know your Lordship to receive it, not as a dedication, by 
which you receive any access of honour, but rather as a 
more humble and a more public acknowledgment of your 
long continued, and youi- now daily, favours to 


} our most aflfectionate, 

and most humble servant. 


Nov. 28, 1664. 


IZAAK WALTON. 


lives, 1675, which is the same with 
Corrected to “ suiierscribmg” this, mutatis mutandisJ] 
m the dedication to the collected 
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TO THE 

FIRST EDITION OF THE LIFE OF HOOKER, 

PLBLISHED IN 1665. 


TO THE READER. 


I THINK it necessary to inform my reader, that Dr. 
Gauden (the late ^ Bishop of Worcester) hath also lately 
wrote and published the life of Master Hooker And 
though this be not writ by design to oppose what he hath 
truly written, yet I am put upon a necessity to say, that 
in it there be many material mistakes and more omissions. 
I conceive some of his mistakes did proceed from a belief in 
Master Thomas Fuller, w^ho had too hastily published what 
he hath since m(‘st ingenuously retracted^. And for the 
bishop^s omissions, I suppose his more weighty business, and 


' [Dr. Gauden died in 1662. 
His edition of Hooker, dated that 
year, bears marks of ^yreat haste ] 
" [By Archbishop Sheldon’s de- 
sire, as Gauden states himself in 
p. I, which perhaps made the 
Archbishop the more anxioiis to 
obtain a more correct life by 
Walton : see note on p. 3. of this 
volume.] 

A little living called 
Buscomb ill the West, to which 
the college of C C. presented 
him : and afterward, that other, 
not much better, la Lancolnshire, 
“ ^^ed Drayton Beauchamp.” p. 
12, " "" He ever lived a single life.” 
(Fuller C. H. IX 235, ‘^living and 
"'dying a single man.”) ibid. 
He was prebendary of Canter- 
HOOKEH, VOL. I. 


"bury.” p. 25 . " He made no 

will.” ibid.J 

■* [Fuller, Worthies of England; 
p. 276, ed. 1662. " Here 1 must 

" retract two passages in my 
" Church History. For whereas 
I reported him to the a bachelor, 
" he had wife and children,” [marg. 
" From the mouth of his sister 
" lately hvmg at Hogsden” (qu. 
Hoxton!") "near London.”] "though 
" indeed such as were neither to his 
comfort when living, nor credit 
" when dead. Secondly, his monu- 
" ment was not erected by Sir E. 

Sandy 8, (a person as probable as 
" any man alive for such a per- 
formance,) but by Sir W. Cooper, 
" now living m the castle of Hart- 
" fold.”] 



TO THE READER. 
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want of time, made him pass over many things without 
that due examination, which my better leisure, my diligence, 
and my accidental advantages, have made known unto me. 

And now for myself, I can say, I hope, or rather know, 
there are no material mistakes in what I here present to 
you that shall become my reader. Little things that I have 
received by tradition (to which there may be too much and 
too little faith given) I will not at this distance of time under- 
take to justify ; for though I have used great diligence, and 
compared relations and circumstances, and probable results 
and expressions, yet I shall not impose my belief upon my 
reader ; I shall rather leave him at liberty : but if there shall 
appear any material omission, I desire every lover of truth 
and the memory o:!^ Master Hooker, that it may be made 
known unto me. And, to incline him to it, I here promise 
to acknowledge and rectify any such mistake in a second 
impression which the printer says he hopes for ; and by 
this means my weak (but faithful) endeavours may become 
a better monument, and in some degree more worthy the 
memory of this venerable man. 

I confess, that when I consider the great learning and 
virtue of Master Hooker, and what satisfaction and advantages 
many eminent scholars and admirers of him have had by his 
labours, I do not a little wonder, that in sixty years ® no 
man did undertake to tell posterity of the excellences of liis 
life and learning, and the accidents of both ; and sometimes 
wonder more at myself, that 1 have been persuaded to it ; 
and, indeed, I do not easily pronounce my own pardon, 
nor cxiiect that my reader shall, unless my introduction 
shall prove my apology, to which I refer him. 

® [Of Walton’s care to fulfil this [In round numbers : from his 

engagement, some instances ill be death in 1600, to the publication 
pointed out in the notes on the en- of his Life by Bishoji Gauden m 
suing Life.] 1662.] 



THE 


LIFE 

OF 

MR. RICHARD HOOKER. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


JL HAVE been persuaded by a friend wliom I reverence, 
and ouglit to obey, to write The Life of Richajid Hooker, 
the happy author of liv(' (if not morej of the eight learned 
books of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, And though 
I have iindeitaken it, yet it hath been with some unwilling- 
ness, because I foresee that it must prove to me, and 
esnocially at this tunc of my age, a work of much labour 
to inquire, consider, icscarch, and determine, what is needful 


to be known conccining him. 

’ [Thus explained in the Epistle 
to the Readei, piefixcd to the Lives 
of I>cnne, V'otton, Hooker, and 
Herbert, when first collected (in 
167c) into one volume “ Having 
“ wilt these two lives,” (of Dr. 
Donne and Sir H Wotton,) “ I 
^ lay t|Uiet twenty years, without 
‘ a thought of either troubung 
' myself ir otheCwS, by any new en- 
‘ gagement m this kind, for I 
‘ thought I knew my unfitness. 

Hut, about that time, Dr. Gauden 
‘ (then Lord Bishop of Exeter) 

‘ publisht the Lip of Mr, Richard 
‘ Hooker, (so he called it,) with so 
' many dangerous mistakes, both 
“ of him and his books, that dis- 
coursing of them with his Grace, 
Gilbert” [Sheldon] “ that now is 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 

“ he enjoined me to examine some 


Foi I knew him not in his 

circumstances, and then rectify 
“ the bishop’s mistakes, by giving 
“ the world a fuller and a truer 
“ «.ccount of Mr. Hooker and his 
‘‘ b.^oks, than that bishop had done; 

and, I know I have done so. And, 
“ let me tc;ll the reader, that till 
“ his Grace had laid this injunction 
upon me, I could not admit a 
“ thought of any fitness in me to 
undertake it : but, when he had 
twice enjoined me to it, I then 
^ declined iny own, and trusted his 
‘judgment, and submitted to his 
commands : concluding, that if I 
did not, I could not forbear ac- 
cusing myself of disobedience : 
and, indeed, of ingratitude for 
his many favours. Thus I be- 
came engaged into the third life 
N.B. This IS quoted from the 
edition of 1675.] 

B 2 
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THE LIFE OF 


life, and must therefore not only look back to his death, 
(now sixty-four years past,) but almost fifty years beyond 
that, even to his childhood and youth, and gather thence 
such observations and prognostics, as may at least adorn, if 
not prove necessary for the completing of what I have under- 
taken. 

This trouble I foresee, and foresee also, that it is impossible 
to escape censures ; against which I will not hope my well- 
meaning and diligence can protect me, (for I consider the age 
in which I live,) and shall therefore but entreat of my reader 
a suspension of his censures, till I have made known unto 
him some reasons, which I myself would now gladly believe 
do make me in some measure fit for this undertaking : and 
if these reasons shall not acquit me from all censures, they 
may at least abate of tlleir severity ; and this is all I can 
probably hope for. 

My reasons follow. 

About forty years past^ (for I am now past the seventy 
of my age ^) I began a happy affinity with William Cranmer, 
(now with God,) grand nephew unto the great Archbishop of 
that name ; a family of noted prudence and resolution ; with 
him and two of his sisters I had an entire and free friendsliip : 
one of them was the wife of Dr. Spencer, a bosom-friend, and 
sometime com-pupil with Mr. Hooker in Corpus Christi col- 

® [Is. Walton was born Aug. 9, Walton says that George Cranmer ’s 
1593, The marriage referred to by sister was his (Walton’s) aunt, 
the word affinity” must be dated ’ITiis passage shews that he means his 
therefore about 1623. From one aunt hy marriage . and wemaycon- 
“ or two entnes in the parish regis- elude that his first wife was Rachel, 
“ ter of St, Dunstan, Fleet-street, daughter of William Cranmer, one 
there is reason to believe that of the younger sons of lliomas, son 
Walton was twice married (the of Fldmund, who was brother to the 
second marriage connecting him. Archbishop, and archdeacon of 
as is well known, with Bishop Canterbury. Dr. Zouch, ajiparently 
Ken ;) of his first wife nothing is on the strength of the passage in 
“ now known, but that her Christian the Appendix alone, states (vol. II. 
name was ^chel. p. 314) that Isaac Walton’s 

“ ^ Aug. 25 . 1640, Rachell wife “ mother was the daughter of Ed- 
of Isaak Walton was buned.’ ” mund Cranmer which is evi- 

“ By her he had two sons, dently inconsistent with the manner 
Henry baptized October 12, 1632, of speaking m the text ] 
and buned October 1 7, foUowmg. ®[“I have almost attained the 
** Another Henry baptized Mar^ " declining year of fifty of mine 
21, 1634, buned Dec. 4, follow- Robert Beal ap. Strype, 

ing.” Dr. Bliss’s note in Athen. A. fV. 116.] 

Oxon. I. 690. In the Appendix, 
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lege ill Oxford, and after. President of the same. I name 
them here, for that I shall have occasion to mention them in 
this following discourse ; as also George Cranmer their 
brother, of whose^ useful abilities my reader may have a 
more authentick testimony than my per can purchase for 
him, by that of our learned Camden and others. 

This William Cranmer, and his two forenamed sisters, had 
some af&nity, and a most familiar friendship with Mr. Hooker, 
and had liad some part of their education with him in his 
house, when he was parson of Bishop’s-Borne near Canter- 
bury ; in which city their good father then lived. They had 
(I say) a part of their education with him, as myself, since 
that time, a happy cohabitation with them ; and having 
some years before read part of Mr. Hooker^s works with 
great liking and satisfaction, my affection to them made me a 
diligent inquisitor into many tilings that concerned him: as 
namely, of liis person, his nature, the management of his 
time, liis wife, his family, f'nd the fortune of him and his. 
Which inquiry hath given me much advantage in the know- 
ledge of what is now under my consideiation, and intended 
for the satisfaction of my reader. 

I had also a friendship with the reverend Doctor Usher, the 
late learned Archbishop of Armagh; and with Doctor Morton, 
the late learned and charitable Bishop of Durham; as also 
with the learned John Hales, of Eton college*; and with 
th('m also (who^ loved the very name of Mr. Hooker) I have 
had niany discourses concerning him; and from them, and 
many others that have now put off mortality, I might have 
had more informations, if I could then have admitted a 
thought of any fitness for what by persuasion I have now 
undertaken. But, though that full harvest be irrecoverably 
lost, yet my memory hath preserved some gleanings, and my 
diligence made such additions to them, as I hojie will prove 
useful to the completing of what I intend. In the discovery 
of which I shall be faithful, and with this assurance put a 
period to my Intro luction. 

^ [Archbishop Ussher died 1 655, aged jB; Bishop Morton r66o, 
aged 96; Mr. Hales i656. jtged 72.! 
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It is not to be doubted, but that Richard Hooker was 
bom at Heavy-tree near, or within the precincts, or in the 
city of Exeter ; a city which may justly boast, that it was the 
birthplace of him, and Sir Thomas Bodley ; as indeed the 
county may, in which it stands, that it hath furnished this 
nation with Bishop Jewel, Sir Francis Drake, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and many others, memorable for their valour and 
learning. He was born about the yeai of our redemption 
1 ^53 ® ; and of parents that were not so remarkable for their 
extraction or riches, as for their virtue and industry, and 
God’s blessing upon both ; by which they were enabled 
to educate their chilc^en in some degree of learning, of 
which our Richard Hooker may appear to be one fair 
testimony ; and that nature is not so partial, as always to give 
the great blessings of wisdom and learning, and with them 
the greater blessings of virtue and government, to those only 
that are of a more high and honourable birth. 

His complexion (if we may guess by him at the age of 


* [Fuller, Worthies of England, 
p. 264. “ Richard Hooker was 

horn at Ileavy-tree ” (marg. 
MS. of baronet Northcott.”) 
Gauden, Life, p. 7. I'his only 
* IS certain on all hands, that he 
‘ was born in the west, either in, 
‘ or not far from, the city of lilx- 
‘ eter : only Dr. Vilvain, an ancient 
‘ and learned physician in Exeter, 

‘ informs me, that he was born m 
‘ Southgate- street m Exeter, anno 
‘ i 55 o.” Fulman, MSS. tom. x. 
fol. 26. “ Richardus Hooker ap. 

‘ Heavy-tree juxta civitatem Ex- 
‘ oniam natus est circa finem Martu 
' mensis, anno i554 ineunte.” No 
trace of him remains in either of 
the register books of the cathedral, 
St. Mary Major, or Heavitree. In 
the register of burials of St. Mary 
Major are the following entries : 
Agnes Hoker, (possibly his sister,) 
1 8 Oct. iSoo: William, and Richard, 
both 16 Nov. following : another 
William, 25 March, i 5 g 2 : Anstice, 
the wife of Mr, John Hoker, (and 
therefore Hooker’s aunt by mar- 


riage,) 25 March, 1599* John Hoker 
the younger, (his first cousin,) 8 
Nov 1601 : Robert, 23 Oct. 1602.] 
® [There is authority for this 
in the register of the President of 
C C. C Oxford. “ J*‘>73 Dec 24, 
“ .... quendam Ricdum Hooker 
“ riginti amiorum setatis circiter 
“ festum Paschae proxime futur 
^ [“ His great grandfather John 
“ Hooker was mayor of Exeter 
“ 1490. Robert Hooker, esquire, 
“ his grandfather, was mayor 1529.” 
Dr. Bliss’s note to Ath. Oxon. I. 
693. “ The family of Hoker was 

“ highly resjiectable. John Hoker,” 
mentioned above, was of a wor- 
shipful house and parentage, and 
“ represented this city m parliament 
during the several reigns of Edw. 
" IV , Rich. IIL, and Hen. VII. 
As a magistrate he was distin- 
guished for probity, learning, and 
diligence: as a Christian and ci- 
“ tizen, he was exemplary for good 
conduct and abundant chanties. 
He was elected into the civic chair 
“ in 1490, and died three years after. 
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forty®) 'vi^'as sanguine^ with a mixture of choler; anrl yet, 
his motion was slow even in his youth, and so was his speech, 
never expressing an earnestness in either of them, but an 
humble gravity suitable to the aged. And it is observed 
(so far as inquiry is able to look back at this distance of time) 
that at his being a schoolboy he was an early questionist, 
quietly inquisitive, why this was, and that was not, to be 
remembered ? why this was granted, and that denied ? This 
being mixed with a remarkable modesty, and a sweet serene 
quietness of nature ; and with them a quick apprehension of 
many perplext parts of learning imposed then upon him as a 
scholar, made his master and others to believe him to have an 
inward blessed divine light, and therefore to consider him to 
a little wonder. Foi in that, children were less pregnant, 
less confident, and moie malleable, than in this wiser, but 
not better, age. 

This meekness, and conjuncture of knowledge with modesty 
in his conversation, being observed by his schoolmaster, caused 
him to persuade his parents (who intended him for an appren- 
tice) lO continue him at school, till h(' could find out some 
means, by persuading his rich uncle, or some other charitable 
person, to ease them of a part of their care and charge ; 
assuring them, that their son was so enriched with the 
blessings of nature and grace, that God seemed to single 
liim out as a special instrument of His glory. And the 
good man told them also, that he would double his diligence 
in instructing him, and would neither expect nor receive any 

“ Robert his son was the youn^^est Agnes, and seven children, Roger, 
of twenty, hut lived to witness the “ Sydwell, Anne, Alice, Mary, 
successive deaths of all his hro- Juliana, and John.^’ (From the 
tlieis and sisters, and to inherit tenor of the will, it may he con- 
the whole of the family jiroperty. jectured that all hut the last were 
He was registrar of ihe archdea- the issue of pre^nous marriages, 
corny of Barnstaple, and ‘ became The details of the will e\nnce much 
chief and principal of St. Mary public spirit, and considerate hene- 
the More’s parish was a great volence.) 

peacemaker, and eminently zealous For the whole of this informa- 

and attentive to the duties of first tion, as well as the account of John 
magistrate of hr native city, m Hooker, alias Vowell, in a subse- 
1529. pesul< nee which made quent note, the editor is indebted 
such havoc m Fxeter m 1637, to the Rev. Mr. Oliver, of Exeter.] 
numbered tins Robert among its ** [About 1594, when he moved 
victims. His will IS preserved into Kent, and the Cranmer family, 
m the corporation archives, and Walton’s informants, became ac- 
bears date 7 Aug. 1534, in which quainted with him.] 
he makes provision for his wife 
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oiher reward, than the content of so hopeful and happy an 
employment. 

This was not unwelcome news, and especially to his 
mother, to whom he was a dutiful and dear child; and all 
parties were so pleased with this proposal, that it was re- 
solved, so it should be. And in the m^an time, his parents 
and master laid a foundation for his future happiness, by 
instilling into his soul the seeds of piety, those conscientious 
principles of loving and fearing God ; of an early belief that 
he knows the very secrets of our souls ; that he punisheth 
our vices, and rewards our innocence ; that we should be firee 
from hypocrisy, and appear to man what we are to God, 
because first or last the crafty man is catcht in liis own snare. 
These seeds of piety were so seasonably planted, and so con- 
tinually watered with the daily dew of God’s blessed Spirit, 
that his infant-virtues grew into such holy habits, as did make 
him grow daily into more and more favour both with God 
and man ; which, with the great learning that he did after 
attain to, hath made Richard Hooker honoured in this, and 
will continue him to be so to succeeding generations. 

This good schoolmaster, whose name I am not able to 
recover, (and am sorry, for that I would have given him a 
better memorial in this humble monument, dedicated to the 
memory of his scholar ®,) was very solicitous with John 
Hooker i®, then chamberlain of Exeter, and uncle to our 
Richard, to take his nephew into his care, and to maintain 
him for one year in the university, and in the mean time to 
use his endeavours to procure an admission for him into some 
college, though it were but in a mean degree ; still urging 

® In i56i, the school is said “ became a pupil of Peter Martyr, 
to have been new bmlt, ceiled, In i555, after he had been some 
and seated, by a common contri- “ years returned home, he was 
bution, at the request of Mr. “ elected first chamberlain of Exeter; 

“ Wilhams, the then master.” “ an office for which his MSS. shew 
Carhsle’s Account of Endowed that he was admirably qualified. 
Grammar Schools, I. 271. tit. Ex- “ Sir Peter Carew sent him to Ire- 
eter High School.] land to negotiate his private affairs, 

>0 r* John Hoker, younger son "" and procured his election as bur- 
'' of Kobert Hoker, by his wife “ gess for Athenry, m the Irish par- 
‘‘ Agnes Doble, was horn in Exeter “ hament, i568. He represented 
about 1524. He was sent early « Exeter in the English parliament 
to Oxford,” either to Exeter col- « of iSji. He married, first Martha, 
lege or C. C. C. “ but whether he « daughter of Robert Tucker, of 
took a degree. Wood was unable Exeter, gentleman: 2dly, Anstice, 
to ascertain. Leaving the uni- daughter of Edward Bridgman. 
versity,hewenttoStra8burgh,and " Prince says that he died in No- 
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and assuring him, that his charge would not continue long ; 
for the lad’s learning and manners were both so remarkable, 
that they must of necessity be taken notice of; and that 
doubtless God would provide him some second patron, that 
would free him and his parents froni their ftitu 'e care and 
charge. 

These reasons, with the affectionate rhetorick of his good 
master, and God’s blessing upon both, procured from his 
uncle a faithful promise, that he would take him into his care 
and charge before the expiration of the year following, which 
was performed by him, and with the assiscance of the learned 
Mr. John Jewel ; of whom this may be noted^ that he left, or 
was, about the first of Queen Mary’s reign, expelled out of. 
Corpus Christ! college in Oxford, (of which he was a fellow,) 
for adhering to the truth of those principles of religion, to 
which he had assented and given testimony in the days of her 
brother and predecessor Edward the Sixth; and this John 
Jewel having within a short time after a just cause to fear a 
more heavy punishment than expulsion, was forced, by for- 
saking this, to seek safety in another nation ; and, with that 
safety, the enjoyment of that doctrine and worship, for which 
he suffered. 

But the cloud of that persecution and fear ending with the 
life of Queen Mary, the affairs of the church and state did 
then look more clear and comfortable ; so that he, and 
with him many others of the same judgment, made a happy 
return into England about the first of Queen Elizabeth ; in 
wliich year this John Jewel was sent a commissioner or 
visitor of the churches of the w^estem parts of this kingdom. 


vember i6oi : but the entry of 
“ his successor’s appointment, i5 
“ Sept, states the vacancy to have 
“ been made by his death.” But 
It is certain that he outlived his 
nephew Richard, for ‘*his portrait 
“ in the council chamber was taken 
“ m i6oi, set. 76. In early life he 
“ used to sign himself John Vowell, 
alias Hoker : but m late years, 
“ John Hoker, alias Vowell.” 

The following portions of Ho- 
linshed’s Chronicles were furnished 
^ him: i. An addition to the 
Chronicles of Ireland, from 1546 to 
1 586. 3. A Catalogue of die Bi^ops 


of Exeter. 3. A Translation of the 
Irish History of Giraldus, with 
notes : which he dedicated to Sir W. 
Raleigh. 4. A description of the 
city of Exeter, and of sundry as- 
saults given to the same. He also 
“ took pains,” says Wood, in 
augmenting and continuing to 
the year 1086, the said first and 
second volumes of Chronicles, 
“ which were printed at London, 
1687 Holinshed having died 
about 1 5 80. Of his other writings 
see an account m Prince’s Worthies 
of Devon. 387, 8.] 
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mui especially of those in Devonshire^ in which county he 
was bom; and then and there he contracted a friendship 
with John Hooker, the unde of our Richard 

About the second or third year of her reign, this John 
Jewel was made Bishop of Salisbury : and there being 
always observed in him a willingness to do good, and to 
oblige his friends, and now a power added to this willingness; 
this John Hooker gave him a visit in Salisbury, and besought 
him for charity’s sake to look favourably upon a poor nephew 
of his, whom nature had fitted for a scholar, but the estate 
of his parents was so narrow, that they were unable to give 
him the advantage of learning ; and that the bishop would 
therefore become his patron, and prevent him from being 
a tradesman ; for he was a boy of remarkable hopes. And 
though the bishop kn^, men do not usually look with an 
indifferent eye upon their own children and relations, yet 
he assented so far to John Hooker, that he appointed the 
boy and his schoolmaster should attend him about Easter next 
following at that place ; which was done accordingly ; and 
then, after some questions and observations of the boy’s 
learning, and gravity, and behavioui*, the bishop gave his 
schoolmaster a reward, and took order for an annual pension 
for the boy’s parents, promising also to take him into his 
care for a future preferment; which he performed ; for, about 
the fifteenth year of his age, which was anno 1567, he was 
by the bishop appointed to remove to Oxford, and there 
to attend Dr. Cole then President of Corpus Christi 


[Their common intimacy with 
Peter Martyr would naturally make 
them friends when they met. The 
Commission is mentioned in Strype, 
Ann. I. 1. 248 ; beanng date July 
19, 1.559.] 

[Consecrated January 21, i5^. 
Strype, An. I. i. 230. Park. I. 127. 
Queen Elizabeth came to the throne, 
Nov. 17, i558. In the first edition 
it was ‘‘ in the third year, &c.”] 

^ [In the first edition it was 
fourteenth.’’] 

[« 1545, July 28, William Cole 
" made Scholar of C. C. C. i568, 
July 19, President.” The latter 
date convicts Walton of a slight 
mistake in this passage. The tol- 
lowing is Strype’s account of Dr. 


Cole’s election : “ A notable visita* 
“ tion of C. C. C. in Oxford hap- 
pened this year. The occasion 
“ was this ; upon the avoidance of 
“ the presidentship of that house, the 
“ Queen sent letters to the fellows, 
“ recommending Wm. Cole to their 
choice to supply that place ; a 
“ sober and religious man, who had 
been an exile under Queen Mary. 
But notwithstanding, being well 
affected towards popery, they re- 
jected the Queen’s letter, and chose 
for their president one Robert 
** Harrison, formerly of that house, 
but gone from thence for his 
favour to the Romish religion. 
The Queen, hearmg this, pro- 
** nounced their election void, and 
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college ; which he did ; and Doctor Dole had (according 
to a promise made to the bishop) provided for him both 
a tutor (which was said to be the learned Doctor John 
Reynolds and a clerk’s place in that college : ^. hieh place^ 
though it were not a full maintenance, yet with the contribu*- 
tion of his uncle, and the continued pension of his patron, the 
good bishop, gave him a comfortable subsistence. And in 
this condition he continued unto the eighteenth year of his 
age, still increasing in learning and prudence, and so much 
in humility and piety, that he seemed to be filled with the 


Holy Ghost, and even like St. 

again commanded them to elect 
Cole. But they still refused, 

** urging that their former election 
was according to their consciences 
“ rad their oaths. Soon after, 

** Horn, Bishop of Winchester, their 
visitor, was sent down to place 
“ Cole, which he did ; but first was 
“ fain to force the college gates, 
being shut against him.” vin 
the next paragraph, by an oversight, 
a letter of this year's date on the 
state of the college is ascribed to 
<ieorge Cranmer, then only three 
years old.) Strype then proceeds ; 

“ Corjms Chiisti wai. procured by 
the Archbishop to be this year 
visited by commission from the 
Queen to the said BiJinp of Win- 
“ ton. Secretary Cecil, Cooper, and 
“ Humfrey, doctors of divinity, and 
“ Geo. Ackv orth, I.L D an officer 
of the Archbishop’s. Where 
“ lighter punishments were inflicted 
upon lesser crimes, and three no- 
torious papists expelled, whose 
“ names were Reynolds, Windsor, 

“ and Napier.” Strype, Parker, I. 
528 , 0 ] 

John Remolds was horn in 
Devonshire 1649, made scholar 
“ of C. C. C. 1563, Ap. 29,” (so 
that he was just B. A. when Hooker 
entered,) President, by exchange 
“ of the deaner) of Lincoln with 
“Dr. Cole, December 14, iSyS; 

“ died May 21, 1607.” Fulman, 
from the President’s Register. In 
t. ix. 168, he gives the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Reynolds on 
the study of divinity, which is in- 
serted here, as throwing light upon 


John Baptist, to be sanctified 

the principles on which Hooker’s 
college education was conducted : 

“ You shall doe well if in 

“ harder places you use the judg- 
“ ment of some godly writer, as 
“ Calvin and Peter Martyr, who 
have written best on the greatest 
“ part of the Old Testament. - 
“ And because it is expedient to 
joyne the reading of some com- 
“ pend of scriptures, and summe 
“ of aU divinity, together with the 
“ scriptures, I would wish you 
“ to travaile painfully in Calvings 
“ Institution of Christian Rehgion, 
“ whereby you shall be greatly pro- 
“ fited, not onely to the understand- 
“ mg of the scripture, whereof it is a 
“ brief and learned commentary, 
“ but also to the perceiving of 
“ poynts of doctrine, whither all- 
“ things doe appertaine, and may 
“ of us be applied. 

“ * * * * touching noting, you 
“ know 1 doe not hke the common 
“ custome of common places. The 
“ best in my judgment is, to note 
“ in the margent, or in some paper 
“ book for that purpose, the summe 
“ and method of that which you 
“ read. As for example sake, Mr. 
“ Bunny hath done ve^ well in 
“ Calvin’s Institutions, shewing aU 
“ his method, and summe of every 
“ section in his Compendio etc. 
“ which book you m^ well joyne 
“ with the reading of Calvin, to 
“ understand his Order and method 
“ the better.” 

See also the Appendix to the 
life of Hooker, No. II. Of Bun« 
ney, see A. O. II. 219.] 
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his mother^s womb, who did often bless the day in 
which she bare him. 

About this time of his age he fell into a dangerous sick- 
ness, which lasted two months : all which time his mother, 
having notice of it, did in her hourly prayers as earnestly beg 
his life of God, as the mother of St. Augustin did that 
he might become a true Christian ; and their prayers were 
both so heard, as to be granted. Which Mr. Hooker would 
often mention with much joy, and as often pray that he 
might never live to occasion any sorrow to so good a 
^ mother ; of whom, he would often say, he loved her so 
** dearly, that he would endeavour to be good, even as much 
for hcr’s, as for his own sake,” 

As soon as he was perfectly recovered from this sickness, 
he took a journey from Oxford to Exeter, to satisfy and see 
his good mother, being accompanied with a countryman and 
companion of his own college, and both on foot ; which was 
then either more in fashion, or want of money, or their 
humility made it so : but on foot they went, and took 
Salisbury in their way, purposely to sec the good bishop, who 
made Mr. Hooker and his companion dine with him at his 
own table ; which Mr. Hooker boasted of with much joy 
and gratitude when he saw his mother and friends : and at 
the bishop’s parting with him, the bishop gave him good 
counsel, and his benediction, but forgot to give him money ; 
which when the bishop had considered, he sent a servant in 
all haste to call Richard back to him : and at Richard’s 
return, the bishop said to him, Richard, I sent for you back 
to lend you a horse which hath carried me many a mile, 
and, I thank God, with much ease and presently delivered 
into his hand a walking-staff, with which he professed he had 
travelled through many parts of Germany And he said, 
Richard, I do not give, but lend you my horse ; be sure 
you be honest, and bring my horse back to me at your 
return this way to Oxford. And I do now give you ten 
groats to bear your charges to Exeter ; and here is ten 

[Confess, lib. III. ii, 12.] Biog. IV. 21, 25, 30.] 

[He was lame, and hadf snf- [" It is well known that pieces 

fered much by long journeys on of ten groats, or 3^. 4^. were cur- 
foot. See Dr. Wordsworth’s Eccl. “ rent at this time.” Dr. Zouch.] 
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groats more^ which I charge you to delirer to your mother^ 
and tell her, I send her a bishop’s benediction with it, 
and beg the continuance of her prayers for me. And 
" if you bring my horse back to me, I will give you ten 
groats more, to carry you on foc^. tc the college : and 
so God bless you, good Richard.” 

And this, you may believe, was performed by both parties. 
But, alas ! the next news that followed Mr. Hooker to Oxford 
was, that his learned and charitable patron had changed this 
for a better life Which may be believed, for that as 
he lived, so he died, in devout meditation and prayer ; and 
in both so zealously, that it became a religious question. 
Whether his last ejaculations, or his soul, did first enter 
into heaven ? 

And now Mr. Hooker became a man of sorrow and fear : 
of sorrow, for the loss of so dear and comfortable a patron ; 
and of fear, for his future subsistence. But Mr. Cole raised 
his spirits from this dtjeetion, by bidding him go cheerfully to 
his studies, and assuring him he should neither want food 
nor raiment, (which was the utmost of his hopes,) for he 
would become his patron. 

And so he was for about nine months, and not longer ; for 
about that time, this following accident did befall Mr. Hooker. 

Edwin Sandys (hometime Bishop of London, and after 
Archbishop of Yoik had also been in the days of Queen 
Mary forced, by forsaking this, to seek safety in another 
nation ; where lor some 22 years Bishop Jewel and he were 
companions at bed and board in Germany; and where, in 
this their exile, they did often cat the bread of sorrow, and 
by that means they there began such a friendship as lasted 
till the death of Bishop Jewel, which was in September 1571. 

[Bishop Jewel died 23 Sept. 13, i57^. (Str. An. II. 2, 42.)] 
1571. See his monument in Salis- [Originally, many years. ” Now 

cathedral.] Jewel came to Frankfort in the 

^ [^‘ It IS hard to say, whether summer of i554, and found Sandys 
Ins soul, or his ejaculations ar- there, (E. B. IV. 30,) and continued 
“ rived first in he&ven, seeing he with him, there and at Stras- 
“ prayed dying, and died praying.’^ burgh, till July i556, when Jewel 
Quoted by Doctor Zouch from went with P. Martyr to Zurich, 
Fuller, Ch. Hist. IX, 102,] (ibid. 34,) but Sandys returned to 

** [Installed bish^ of London, Frankioit. See Troubles at Frank- 
July 20, 1570. (Strype, Gnnd. fort, in Pboenix, II. 170, 119, 121.] 
24a.) archbishop of York, March 
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A Bttte before wbich time the two bishops meeting. Jewel 
began a story of his Bichard Hooker, and in it gave such 
a character of his learning and manners, that though Bishop 
Sandys was educated in Cambridge, where he had obliged 
and had many friends ; yet his resolution was, that his son 
Edwin should he sent to Corpus Christi college, in Oxford, 
and by all means be pupil to Mr. Hooker, though his son 
Edwin was not much younger than Mr. Hooker then was • 
for, the bishop said, I will have a tutor for my son, that 
shall teach him learning by instruction, and virtue by 
example ; and my greatest care shall be of the last ; and 
(God willing) this Richard Hooker shall be the man into 
whose hands T will commit my Edwin.’’ And the bishop 
did so about twelve months, or not much longer after 
this resolution. 

And doubtless as to these two a better choice could not 
be made ; for Mr. Hooker was now in the nineteenth year 
of his age ; had spent five in the university ; and had by 
a constant unwearied diligence attained unto a perfection 
in all the learned languages ; by the help of which, an 
excellent tutor and his unintermitted studies, he had made 
the subtilty of all the arts easy and familiar to him, and 
useftil for the discovery of such learning as lay hid from 
common searchers ; so that by these added to his great 
reason, and his industry added to both, he did not only 
know more of causes and eflects; but what he knew, he 
knew better than other men. And with this knowledge 
he had a most blessed and clear method of demonstrating 
what he knew, to the great advantage of all his pupils, (which 
in time were many,) but especially to his two first, his dear 
Edwin Sandys, and his as dear George Cranmer ; of which 
there will be a fair testimony in the ensuing relation. 


[The words “ or not much 
longer” were added by Walton on 
revissd.] 

[Bishop Hall to Bishop Bedel, 
at Venice : Since your departure 

" from us, Reynolds is departed 

from the world He alone 

was a well furnisht hbrary, full 
of all faculties, of all studies^ of 
" all learning. The memory, the 


reading, of that man were near to 
“ a miracle.” Quoted by Dr. Zouch, 
from Hall’s Epist. Dec. I. Ep. 7.] 
[Edwin Sandys born Dec. i56o 
or 1 56 1 ; made scholar of C. C. C. 
1577, Sept. 16. President’s Regis- 
ter. George Cranmer bom Oct. 14, 
i565 ; scholar of C. C. C. Jan. 10, 
but not then sworn by reason 
of extreme youth. Ibid. Sandys 
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This for Mr. Hooker’^ learmng- And for his beha^viour, 
amongst other testimonies this still remains of him^ tha^t in 
four years he was but twice absent firom the chapel-prayers ; 
and ^at his behaviour there was such as shewec^ an awful 
reverence of that God which he then vlorsnipped and prayed 
to ; giving all outward testimonies that his affections were 
set on heavenly things. This was his behaviour towards 
God ; and for that to man, it is observable that he was never 
known to be angry, or passionate, or extreme in any of his 
desires ; never heard to repine or dispute with Providence, 
but, by a quiet gentle submission and resignation of his 
will to the wisdom of his Creator, bore the burthen of the 
day with patience ; nevei heard to utter an uncomely word ; 
and by this, and a grave behaviour, which is a divine charm, 
he begot an early reverence unto his person, even from those 
that at other times, and in other companies, took a liberty 
to cast off that strictness of behaviour and discourse that 
is required in a collegiate life. And when he took any 
liberty to be pleasant, his wit was never blemished with 
scoffing, or the utterance of any conceit that bordered upon, 
or might beget a thought of looseness in his hearers. Thus 
mild, thus innocent and exemplary was his behaviour in 
his coUege ; and thus this good man continued till his death, 
still increasing in learning, in patience, and piety. 

In this nineteenth year of his age, he was, December 24 , 
^ 373 ^ admitted to be one of the twenty scholars of the 
foundation ; being elected and so admitted as born in Devon 
or Hantshire, out of which counties a certain number are 
to be elected in vacancies by the founder’s statutes And 
now, as he was much encouraged, so now he was perfectly 
incorporated into this beloved college, which was then noted 
for an eminent library, strict students, and remarkable 
scholars. And indeed it may glory, that it had Cardinal 

then was but ii or 12 , Cranmer “ in dioc« Exon, per electionem 
but 7 or 8 , when they were first put “ Bodley in scholarem,*’ Milo 
under Hooker’s care ; Cranmer Bodley was a Devonshire scholar, 
heinff akin to him ] ^^in the style of the statutes, disd^ 

26 Natum in ^ omitat. Devo- pulus,) admitted Aug. 6, i562, who 
niensi, elect, pro comitat. South.” being now made probationer fellow, 
legist. C. C. C. In the same re- (scholaris,) made room for Hooker, 
mster, ten leaves further on, at the who was still only a discipulua, to 
bottom of the page is the following be reckoned on his own county.] 
marginal note ; Hooker migrat 
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Fodle^ but more^ that it had Bishop Jewel, Dr. John 
Beynoldsy and Dr. Thomas Jackson, of that foundation 2’. 
The first famous for his learned Apology for the Church 
of England, and his Defence of it against Harding. The 
second, for the learned and wise menage of a public dispute 
with J ohn Hart (of the Bomish persuasion) about the head 
and faith of the church, then printed by consent of both 
parties. And the third, for his most excellent Exposition 
of the Creed, and other treatises : all, such as have given 
greatest satisfaction to men of the greatest learning. Nor 
iras Doctor Jackson more note-worthy for his learning, than 
for his strict and pious life, testified by his abundant love 
and meekness and charity to all men. 

, And in the year 1576, Febr. 23, Mr. Hooker’s grace was 
given him for Inceptor of Arts ; Dr. Herbert Westphaling, a 
man of note for learning, being then vice-chancellor; and 
the act following he was completed Master ; which was 
anno 1577, his patron Doctor Cole being vice-chancellor that 
year, and his dear friend Henry Savill of Merton college 
being then one of the proctors. It was that Henry Savill 
that was after Sir Henry Savill, Warden of Merton college, 
and Provost of Eton: he which founded in Oxford two 
famous lectures, and endowed them with liberal maintenance. 
It was that Sir Henry Savill, that translated and enlightened 
the History of Cornelius Tacitus with a most excellent com- 
ment ; and enriched the world by his laborious and chargeable 
collecting the scattered pieces of S. Chrysostome, and the 
publication of them* in one entire body in Greek ; in which 
language he was a most judicious critick. It was this Sir 
Henry Savill, that had the happiness to be a contemporary^ 
and familiar friend to Mr. Hooker, and let posterity know it. 


^ [" 1S23, Feb. 14, Reginald 
** Poole m^e fellow of C. C. C. ; 
1539, Aug. 19, John Jewel, made 
scholar; 1590, March 34, Thomas 
Jackson, scholar.” From the 
President’s Register.] 

[Fulman, MSS. t. VIII. p. i, 
inserts from the Convocation book, 
** Comitiis, Julii 8 ^, Magistri 
in Facultate Artium 100, (Dudley 
** CanceUario, Westfaling Vice-can- 
" cellario) inter quos Rd^. Hooker, 


Corp. Chr. . . . Gulielm. Cole, 
postrid. Comit. Vice-canceU.” In 
IX, 85 , he says, “ Gul.Cole,Vice-can- 
cellarius, e coUegio nostro primus, 
" et usque hodie solus, 1572, 3.” 

Dr. Westphaling was then Canon 
of Ch. Ch. His name appears 
(i582) in the list of divines especi- 
ally commissioned to confer with 
recusants. Strype, Whitg. I. ‘ 198. 
His consecration as Bishop of Here- 
ford, i 58 |^, ib. 467.] 
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And in tliis year erf 1577, he was so happy as to adndtted 
fellow of the college : happy also in being the contemporary 
and friend of that Dr. J ohn Reynolds, of whom I ha¥e lately 
spoken, and of Dr. Spencer ; both which were after, and* 
successively, made Presidents of Corpus Christi college : 
men of great learning and merit, and famous in their genera- 
tions. 

Nor was Mr. Hooker more happy in his contemporaries 
of his time and college, than in the pupilage and friendship 
of his Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer, of whom my 
reader may note, that this Edwin Sandys was after Sir 
Edwin Sandys, and as famous for his Speculum Europca^^y 
as his brother George for making posterity beholden to his 
pen by a learned Relation and Comment on his dangerous 
and remarkable travels ; and for his harmonious Translation 
of the Psalms of David, the Book of Job, and other poetical 
parts of Holy Writ, into most high and elegant verse. And 
for Cranmer, his other pupil, I shall refer my reader to the 
printed testimonies of cur learned Mr. Camden, of Fines 
Morison, and others 2^. 

This Cranmer, (says Mr. Camden, in his Annals of 
Queen Elizabeth whose Christian name was George, 
was a gentleman of singular hopes, the eldest son of 
Thomas Cranm^r^ son of Edmund Cranmer, the arch- 
bishop’s brother : he spent much of his youth in Corpus 
Christi college in Oxford, where he continued master of 
“ arts for some time before he removed, and then betook 
himself to travel, accompanying that worthy gentleman 
Sir Edwin Sandys into France, Germany, and Italy, for 
the space of three years ; and after their happy return 

^ Sept. 16. Mr. Bar- “ religion, and the frequent policies 

“ foote, Vice-praes. admisit Ric. of the church of Rome to support 

Hooker in Artib. Magistrum set. the same, are notably displayed ; 

‘‘ annor. 23, circiter lest. Pasch. with some other memorable dis- 

“ ultimo prsetent. nat. in (hoc. coveries and memorations. Hagae 

“ Exon, elect, pro com. Surriensi.** Comitis, 1629.'^] 

Regist C. C. C] [The first edition added the 

^ [1598, Dec. 14, John Reinolds name of the Lord Totness. The pas- 
made President of C. C. C. ; 1607, sage in Morison^s Itinerary is in 
Jun. 0, John Spenser, ditto. Ibid.] part 11. p. 83, 84.] 

I** Europae Speculum : or, a [As transUMod by R. N. Lond. 

View or Survey of the State of 1635, with additions by the author. 
Rehmon in the Western Parts of See Majoi^e edition of Walton’s 
the World ; wherein the Roman Lives, p. 443.] 
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** he betook himself to an employment under Secretary 
^ Davison*^, a privy counsellor of note, who for an unhappy 
imdertaking, became clouded and pitied ; after whose fall, 
he went in place of secretary with Sir Henry Killegrew 
in his embassage into France ; and after his death he was 
sought after by the most noble Lord Moun^oy, with whom 
he went into Ireland, where he remained until in a battle 
against the rebels near Carlingford, an unfortunate wound 
put an end both to his life, and the great hopes that were 
'^ conceived of him 35 : he being then but in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age 3®.’’ 

Betwixt Mr. Hooker and these his two pupils, there was a 
sacred friendship ; a friendship made up of religious prin- 
ciples, which increased daily by a similitude of inclinations 
to the same recreations and studies ; a friendship elemented 
in youth, and in an imiversity, free from self-ends, which the 
friendships of age usually are not: and in this sweet, this 
blessed, this spiritual amity they went on for many years : 
and, as the holy Prophet saith, so they took sweet counsel 
together, and walked in the house of God as friends.” By 
which means they improved this friendship to such a degree 
of holy amity as bordered upon heaven: a friendship so 
sacred, that when it ended in this world, it began in that 
next, where it shall have no end. 

And, though this world cannot give any degree of pleasure 
equal to such a friendship, yet, obedience to parents, and 
a desire to know the affairs, manners, laws, and learning 
of other nations, that they might thereby become the more 
serviceable unto their own, made them put off their gowns, 
and leave the college and Mr. Hooker to his studies ; in 
which he was daily more assiduous : still enriching his quiet 
and capacious soul with the precious learning of the philoso-^ 
phers, casuists, and schoolmen; and with them, the foundation 
and reason of all laws, both sacred and civil; and indeed, 

^ [" He proceeded M. A. iSSp, judice of the public.” Wood, 
** two years after Davison’s fall.” Ath. Oxon. I. 700.] 

Fulman.] [This is taken, with certain 

Our author Cranmer hath corrections, from an advertisement 
** wntten other things, as I have prefixed to Cranmer’s Letter on 
heard Mr. Walton saj^ but [they] the Disemline, when it first ap- 
** are kept private to the great pre- peared, 1042.] 
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^ with such other learning as lay most remote firom the track 
of common studies. And as he was diligent in these, so 
he seemed restless in searching the scope and intention of 
God’s Spirit revealed to mankind in the sacred scripture: 
for the understanding of which, he seemed to be assisted 
by the same Spirit with which they were written ; He that 
regardeih truth in the inward parts y making him to under* 
stand wisdom secretly. And the good man would often say, 
that God abhors confusion as contrary to his nature and 
as often say, that the scripture was not writ to beget 
disputations and pride, and opposition to government ; 
but moderation, charity, and humility, obedience to 
authority, and peace to mankind : of wliich virtues,” he 
would as often say, no man did ever repent himself upon 
his death-bed.” And, that tliis was really his judgment, 
did appear in his future writings, and in all the actions of 
his life. Nor was this excellent man a stranger to the more 
light and airy parts of ^earning, as musick and poetry ; 
all which he had digested, and made useful ; and of all 
which the rcadei will have a fair testimony, in what will 
follow. 

In the year 1 579, the chancellor of the university was 
given to understand, that the publick Hebrew lecture was 
not read according to the statutes ; nor could be, by reason 
of a distemper that had then seized the brain of Mr. 
Kingsinill 3 ®, who was to read it ; so that it lay long unread, 
to the great deiiiment of those that were studious of that 
language : therefore, the chancellor writ to his vice-chan- 
ceilor, and the university, that he had heard such commenda- 
tions of the excellent knowledge of Mr. Richard Hooker 
in that tongue, that he desired he might be procured to 
read it: and he did, and continued to do so, till he left 
Oxford. 

Within three months after his undertaking this lecture 
(namely, in October 1^79^®) he was, with Dr. Reynolds 
and others, expeded his college ; and this letter, transcribed 

[The Earl of Leicester’s letter *** [llioinas Kimrsmilh fellow of 
to this effect is extracted by Fulman Magd. Coll, was Regius Professor 
from the convocation register, July of Hebrew from 1560 to i 5 oi.] 

14, 1S79. MSS. VIII. 183.] [Probably i 58 o. See note 40.] 

c 2 
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horn Dr* EeynoldB his own hand, may give some account 
of it. 


To Sir Francis Knolles 

I am sorry, right honourable, that I am enforced to 
make unto you such a suit, the which, I cannot move 
it, but I must complain of the unrighteous dealing of 
one of our college ; who hath taken upon him, against 
aU law and reason, to expel out of our house both me 
and Mr. Hooker, and three other of our fellows, for 
doing that which by oath we were bound to do. Our 


^ [This letter has been collated 
witk a copy in Fnlman’s MSS. IX. 
i8o. He probably furnished Wal- 
ton with It. In p. 182 he s^s. 
It should seem that in Octooer 
** i 58 o, J. B. took occasion to ex- 
pel J. R. and others : though I 
once thought it to be in 1579, 
and so told Mr. Walton, who 
** thereupon added the year, which 
was not in the copy, bjit in the 
margin probably ne means the 
margin of the above letter. The 
same day, Reynolds wrote as follows 
to Walsmgham : 

(Fuhnan, IX. 174.) Non 
“ putamm fiiturum unquam, illus- 
“ trissime Walsinghame, ut cujus 
** benevolentiam in meis commodis 
** procurandis expertus essem, ejus 
** auxilium ad injurias depeUendas 
implorare cogerer. Verum unius 
** hominis impotens ambitio, dum 
" omnia pemirapit jura, quo velili- 
cetur cupiditati suae, si me solum, 
“ esset levius, sed una quinque 
nostrum e collegio ejecit : ^uam 
“ injiute non dico ; relinquo judici 
decidendum Episcopo W^intoni- 
ensi 5 quern et leges nostras nobis 
in controversiis judicem esse 
volunt, et aequum fore judicem, 
ipsiuB religio, iides, probitas per- 
suadent. Veruntaraen, quia nobis 
insultant adversarii praeoccupatum 
** esse animum episcopi, et obvalla- 
turn ita, ut nullum vel locum vel 
aditum relicturus sit querelis nos- 
“ tris : a tua dignitate suppliciter 
ip^amus ut eum per literas sol- 
** licitare digneris, ne sinat legitim® 
defensionis locum nobis inter- 


cludi. Non petimus ut locis 
“ restituamur pnstims, qmbus su- 
mus ejecti. Nam ea, si jure 
judicabimur amisisse, neque de- 
‘‘ sideramus, neque possumus acci- 
pere, beet offerantur ultro, jjuia 
vetamur jurejurando. Justitiam, 
justitiam petimus et ®quitatem : 
petimus ut audiatur, ut expenda- 
tur causa nostra : ne ventas calum- 
nils, potentia jus oppnmatur. Si, 
“ qu® sunt facta, jure sunt facta : 

causam non dicimus quin maneant 
‘‘ immota. Sin et per mjuriam est 
in nos grassatus, et quod per 
“ scelus ausus est id per vim obti- 
‘‘nebit: nos quidem feremus ut 
“ poterimus, neque dubitamus quin 
Deus patienti® et consolationis, 
“ cum ®quos nobis animos, turn 
“ mall solatia sit datums. Sed 
“ collegium nostmm in sordibus 
‘‘ erit et mmrore. Sed Academia 
nostra lugebit casum suomm ci- 
vium. Sed illi quibus pietas, 
“ quibus conscientia, quibus virtus 
est cur®, causam iustissimam ab 
iniquissima de gradu dejici lamen- 
“ tabuntur. Vemm ista ne eve- 
niant in tua, Vir illustrissime, 
multum est manu. Quern m 
finem duo sunt qu® abs te peti- 
mus ; unum, ut Episcopum Win- 
tomensem per literas mterpelles, 
“ ne patiatur injuna nos opprimi; 
“ examine tur res in judicio, agamus 
causam utnque suam, ferat pal- 
“ mam justitia, cedat victoria veritati. 
" Alteriim, ut nobilissimum comi- 
‘‘ tern Varvicensem placatum mihi 
“ reddas : quo nesciente, sine dubio, 
** rei iniquitatem, h®c injuria nobis 
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matter must be heard before tie ]^h^ of Winchester 
with whom I do not doubt but we shall find equity. * How* 
beit, forasmuch ae some of our adversaries have said, that 
the bishop is already forestalled, and will not give us 
such audience as we do look for; therefore I am humbly 
to beseech your honour, that you will desire the bishop 
by your letters to let us have justice ; though it be with 
rigour, so it be justice : our cause is so good, that I am sure 
we shall prevail by it. Thus much I am bold to request 
" of your honour for Corpus Christi college sake, or rather 
for Christ’s sake ; whom T beseech to bless you with 
daily increase of His manifold gifts, and the blessed graces 
of His Holy Spirit. 

Your Honour’s, 

in Christ to command, 

JOHN RAINOLDES.” 

** London, October 9, 1579.*^ 

This expulsion was by Dr. John Barfoote^®, then vice- 
president of the college, and chaplain to Ambrose earl of 
Warwick. I cannot learn the pretended cause; but, that 
they were restored the same month is most certain. 


facta eist ; ut Chrysogonus liberfus 
Syllae Sextum Roscium oppressit 
imprudente L. Sylla. Atque uti- 
“ nam ex te cognoscat quam sim 
** integer ab eo scelere, quod inimici 
** mei apud ilium mipmgunt falso, 
“ quo generosum vin nobilis ani- 
mum in me inflamment : me 
“ facere quae facio, non aequitatis 
studio, non legum tuenaarum, 
non collegii nostri ; sed ut ejus 
“ voluntati ac studio resistam, et 
^asi tnumphum de eo reportem. 
Deus, qui revelabit arcana cordi- 
um, mihi testis est, has voces 
sceleratas esse calumnias; et veniet 
tempus, veniet, quum hoc venenum 
aspidum sub labiis iniquorum 
dabit Justus Judex ipsis ebiben- 
“ dum. Meas itaque petitiones 
' aequitate causae nostrae subnixas, 
' tuae amplitudini : tuam amplitudi- 
‘ nem et universae causae nostrae 
' successum Dei gratiae commendo. 
Londini, 9 Octobr.” 


In the same volume, fol. 85 , 
Fulman has the following entry; 
Great expectation of Dr. Cole re- 
signing, first in favour of J. Bar- 
foote, afterwards of J. Reynolds, 
i 58 o (the date of Hooker’s 
expul8ion.)J 

[If Oct. 1579 be the right date 
of this letter, the bishop here meant 
IS Horn : if i 58 o, his successor, 
Watson. Strype, Grindal, 380.] 

^ [Fidm. X. 68. says of him, 
Natus in agro Hantoniensi, circa 
Festum Purificationis i54|- ; set. 
16, admiss. in Disem. Feb. 5 , 
" i 56 S; Scholaris 1S60. Dec. 13; 

Ambrosio Comiti Warwicensi a 
" sacris ; cujus auctoritate Archidi- 
aconus Lincolniensis, Apr. i, 
i 58 i. Ob. 1505 .” Bishop Cooper 
made him archdeacon. See a report 
from him to Archbishop Whitgift, 
of his peremptory dealings with 
some puritan ministers, in Strype, 
Ann. ni. I, 349.3 
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I rettim to Mr, Hooker in his college, where he continued 
his studies in all quietness for the space of three years ; 
about which time, he entered into sacred orders, being then 
made Deacon and Priest ; and, not long after, was appointed 
to preach at St. Paul’s Cross 

In order to wliich sermon, to London he came, and 
immediately to the Shunammite’s house ; (which is a house 
so called, for that, besides the stipend paid the preacher, 
there is provision made also for his lodging and diet for 
two days before, and one day after his sermon.) This 
house was then kept by John Churchman, sometime a 
draper of good note in Watling-street, upon whom poverty 
had at last come like an armed man, and brought him 
into a necessitous condition : which, though it be a punish- 
ment, is not always an argument of God’s disfavour, for 
he was a virtuous man : I shall not yet give the Kke 
testimony of his wife, but leave the reader to judge by what 
follows. But to this house Mr. Hooker came so wet, so 
weary, and weatherbeaten, that he was never known to 
express more passion, than against a friend that dissuaded 
him from footing it to London, and for finding him no easier 
an horse ; supposing the horse trotted, when he did not ; 
and at this time also, such a faintness and fear possest him, 
that he would not be persuaded two days’ rest and quietness, 
or any other means could be used to make him able to 
preach his Sunday’s sermon ; but a warm bed, and rest, 
and drink, proper for a cold, given him by Mrs. Churchman, 
and her diligent attendance added unto it, enabled him 
to perform the office of the day, which was in or about 
the year 1581. 

And in this first public appearance to the world, he was 
not so happy as to be free from exceptions against a point of 
doctrine delivered in his sermon, which was, That in 
God there were two wills ; an antecedent, and a consequent 
-will : his first will, that all mankind should be saved ; but 
his second will was, that those only should be saved, that 
did live answerable to that degree of grace which he had 

^ [Corrected, hy Walton, from “ preach either at St. Peter’s, Ox- 
** three or more years.”) ** ford, or at St. Paul’s Cross, 

[Altered from, “ in obedience “ London ; and the last fell to his 
** to the college statutes he was to allotment.”] 
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offered^ or afforded them This seemed to croQS a late 
opinion of Mr, Calvin’s, and then taken for granted by,;nany 
that had not a capacity to examine it, as it had been by him 
before, and hath been since by Master Henry Mason 
Dr. Jackson^’’', Dr. Hammond^®, and others of great learning, 
who believed that a contrary opinion "entrenches upon the 
honour and justice of our mercifid God. How he justified 
this, I will not undertake to declare : but it was not excepted 
against (as Mr. Hooker declares in his rational answer to 
Mr. Travers) by John Elmer then Bishop of London, 
at this time one of his auditors, and at last one of his 
advocates too, when Mr. Hooker was accused for it®®. 

But the justifying of this doctrine did not prove of so 
bad consequence, as the kindness of Mrs. Churchman’s 
curing him of his late distemper and cold; for that was 
so gratefully apprehended by Mr. Hooker, that he thought 
himself bound in conscience to believe all that she said : 
so that the good man came to be persuaded by her, that 
he was a nian of a tender constitution and that it was 


^ [See E. P. V. 49, and Fragment 
III. of the Answer to “ A Christian 
“ Lettei/’ &c In 1.595, Dr. Baro, 
Margaret I’rofessor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, was attacked for preach- 
ing the same doctrine almost in the 
same words. Btrype, AVhitgift, II. 
298 and 111. 347.] 

[First of Brasennose college, 
Oxford, afterwards chaplain of 
C. C. C. and by Bishop King, of 
London, made rector of St. An- 
drew’s Undershaft ; from which 
being expelled in 1641, he retired 
to Wigan, his native place, and died 
there m August 1647, aged about 
74. The treatise of his referred to 
by Walton is “ Certain passages in 
“ Mr. Sam Hoard’s book, entitled, 
** God’s Love to mankind mani- 
fested by disproving His absolute 
decree for their damnation.” It 
was answered by Dr. Twiss in ‘1653. 
See Wood’s Atn. Oxon. III. 220, 
172.] 

^TWorks, II. 173, 302 . III. 793. 
ed. 1673.] 

“ [In his Letters to Dr. Sander- 
son, on God’s Grace and Decrees, 
Works I, 663, &c. and especially 


Letter I. §. 28. . . . 5 i, 70 . . 72. and 
Third Letter of Prescience, §. 58 . 
ed. 1684.] 

[By whose nomination probably 
Hooker preached ; it having been 
‘‘ of long time customary for the 
Bishops of London to summon 
up from the universities, or else- 
“ where, persons of the best abilities 
to preach those public sermons, 
whither the Prince and court, and 
the magistrates of the city, besides 
‘‘ a vast conflux of people, used to 
resort.” Strype, Life of Aylmer, 
201.] 

[This may refer to the year 
1 58 ^, when Hooker was made 
Master of the Temple, partly by 
the recommendation of Bishop 
Aylmer. Strype, Ann. III. i, 
g 52 ; although m Whitg. 1 . 344. 
he says, “ Sandys, Bishop of 
Lonoon.”] 

[In the roister of C. C. C. is 
the following j an instance, probably, 
of Hooker’s gratitude: “ i 58 i, 21 
** Jun. Ego Gulielmus Churchman 
vicesimo primo Junii admissus 
sum et juratus in subsaciistam 
** hujus colegii.**J 
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be»t for him to have a wife, that might prove a nmse 
to him ; such an one as might both prolong his life, and 
ma[ke it more comfortable ; and such an one she could 
and would provide for him, if he \hought fit to marry.” 
And he not considering that the children of this world 
are wiser in their generation than the children of light 
but, like a true Nathanael, fearing no guile, because he 
meant none, did give her such a power as Eleazar was 
trusted with, (you may read it in the book of Genesis,) when 
' he was sent to choose a wife for Isaac ; for, even so he trusted 
her to choose for him, promising upon a fair summons to 
return to London, and accept of her choice ; and he did 
BQ in that or about the year following. Now the wife provided 
for him, was her daughter Joan, who brought him neither 
beauty nor portion; and for her conditions, they were too 
like that wife’s, which is by Solomon compared to a dripping 
house so that the good man had no reason to rejoice 
in the wife of his youth,” but too just cause to say with 
the holy Prophet, Wo is me, that I am constnained to have 
my habitation in the tents of Kedar !” 

This choice of Mr. Hooker’s (if it were his choice) may be 
wondered at ; but let us consider that the prophet Ezekiel 
says, There is a wheel within a wheel a secret sacred 
wheel of Providence (most visible in marriages), guided by 
his hand, that allows not the race to the swift,” nor bread 
to the wise,” nor good wives to good men : and he that 
can bring good out of evil (for mortals are blind to tliis 
reason) only knows why this blessing was denied to patient 
J ob, to meek Moses and to our as meek and patient 
Mr. Hooker. But so it was ; and let the reader cease to 
wonder, for affliction is a divine diet which, though 
it be not pleasing to mankind, yet Almighty God hath often, 
very often imposed it as good, though bitter physick to 
those children whose souls arc deaicst to him. 

And by this marriage the good man was drawn from the 

IVoverbs xix. 13. The con- tion was made is not clear, especially 
tentions of a wife are a contimial considering Hooker’s own interpr^ 
dropping.”! tation of the place in scripture here 

[Origmany ** as some think, to referred to. See E, P. v. c. 62. par. 
meek Moses.” Why the altera- 24.] 
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tranqtiillity of his college ^ ; from that garden of piety, 
of pleasure, of peace, and a sweet conversation^ into the 
thorny wilderness of a busy world ; into those corroding 
cares that attend a married priest, and a country parsonage ; 
which was Draiton Beauchamp in BuckinghamdlJre (not far 
from Ailesbury, and in the diocese of Lincoln) ; to which he 
was presented by John Cheny, esq. then patron of it, the 
9th of December 1584, where he behaved himself so as 
to give no occasion of evil, but (as St. Paul adviseth a 
ministei; of God)^ in much patience, in afflictions, in 
‘‘ anguishes, in necessities ; in poverty, and no doubt in 
long-suffering yet troubling no man with his discontents 
and wants. 

And in this condition he continued about a year, in which 
time his two pupils, Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer 
took a journey to see their tutor ; where they found him with 
a book in his hand (it was the Odes of Horace), he being 
then, like humble and innocent Abel, tending his small allot- 
ment of sheep* in a common field, which he told his pupils he 
was forced to do then, for that his servant was gone home 
to dine, and assist his wife to do some necessary household 
business. When his servant returned and released him, then 
his two pupils attended him unto his house, where their best 
entertainment was his quiet company, which was presently 
denied them ; for Kichard was called to rock the cradle®® 
and the rest of their welcome was so like this, that they stayed 
but till the next morning, which was time enough to discover 
and pity their tutor’s condition : and they having in that time 
rejoiced in the remembrance, and then paraphrased on many 
of tjie innocent recreations of their younger days, and other 

^ [The college at that time was Cranmer, not till July 13, 1589. 
less tranquil than usual ; as might This seems to shew that they went 
be expected ^ter the strong mea- abroad together qfter their visit to 
sures taken in i 568 . Mr. Ful- Hooker, and of course confirms 
man’s papers contain many in- Walton’s correction.] 
stances, besides those which have Jhis narrative reminds me 

been adduced, of the turbulence ^ of a domestic picture in the Life 
and faction by which it was long * of Melancthon, who was seen by 

one of his friends with one hand 
^ [OrigmaIly,‘^were retumedfrom * rocking the cradle of his child, 
travel, and took a journey,” &c. ^ with the other holduig a book.” 

Now it appears from Fulman’s Zouch, Idle of Walton, subjoined 
papers, vol. VlII. that Sandys was to Walton’s lives, II- p. 370. note.? 
made regent M. A- July 8, 1583; 
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fflce diversions, and thereby given him as much present 
comfort as they were able, they were forced to leave him to 
the company of his wife Joan, and seek themselves a quieter 
lodging for next night. But at their parting from him, 
Mr. Cranmer said, Good tutor, I am sorry your lot is fallen 
in no better ground as to your parsonage : and more sorry 
that your wife proves not a more comfortable companion 
after you have wearied yourself in your restless studies.” 
To whom the good man replied, My dear George, if saints 
have usually a double share in the miseries of this life, 
I that am none, ought not to repine at what my wise 
Creator hath appointed for me, but labour (as indeed I do 
" daily) to submit mine to his will, and possess my soul in 
patience and peace.” 

At their return to Iiondon, Edwin Sandys acquaints his 
j&ither®’^, who was then Archbishop of York, with his tutor’s 
sad condition, and solicits for his removal to some benefice 
that might give him a more quiet and a more comfortable 
subsistence ; which his father did most willingly grant him, 
when it should next fall into liis power. And not long after 
this time, which was in the year 1585®®, Mr. Alvie (Master of 
the Temple) died, who was a man of a strict life, of great 
learning, and of so venerable behaviour, as to gain so high 
a degree of love and reverence from all men, that he was 
generally known by the name of Father Alvie. And at the 
Temple reading, next after the death of this Father Alvie, he 
the said Archbishop of York being then at dinner with the 
judges, the reader and benchers of that society, met with a 
general condolement for the death of Father Alvie, and with 
a high commendation of his saint-like life, and of his great 
merit both towards God and man ; and as they bewailed his 
death, so they wished for a like pattern of virtue and learning 
to succeed him. And here came in a fair occasion for the 
bishop to commend Mr. Hooker to Father Alvie’s place, 
which he did with so effectual an earnestness, and that 
seconded with so many other testimonies of his worth, that 
Mr. Hooker was sent for from Draiton Beauchamp to London, 

[Corrected from then bishop He was dead, and the place 
“ of liondon, and after archbi- void in the mimth of August, 
shop.”] anno 1584. J, S. [John Strype.j 
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jsind there the mastership of the Temple proposed Tinto him 
by the bishop, As a greater freedom from his coxmtry cares, 
the advantage of a better society, and a more liberal pension 
than his country parsonage did aiFord him. But these reasons 
were not powerful enough to incline Mm to a willing accept- 
ance of it : Ms wish was rather to gain a better country living, 
where he might see God’s blessing spring out of the earth, 
and be free from noise” (so he exprest the desire of his 
heart), and eat that bread which he might more properly 
call his own in privacy and quietness.” But, notwith- 
standing this averseness, he was at last persuaded to accept 
of the bishop’s proposal; and was by patent for life made 
Master of the Temple the 17th of March, he being 

then in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

[But before any mention was made of Mr. Hooker for Endeavours 
this place, two other divines were nominated to succeed to be Master 
Alvey; whereof Mr. Walter Travers, a disciplinarian in Ms Temple, 
judgment and practice, and preacher here in the after- 
noons, was cMef, and recommended by Alvey himself on 
his deathbed, to be master after him: and no marvel, 
for Alvey’s and Travers’s principles did somewhat corre-« 
spond. And many gentlemen of the house desired Mm; 
which desire the lord treasurer Burghley was privy to, and 
by their request, and his own inclination towards Mm, being 
a good preacher, he moved the queen to allow of him ; for 
the disposal of the place was in her. But Archbishop Whit- 
gift knew the man, and his hot temper and principles, 
from the time he was fellow in Trinity college, and had 
observed his steps ever after: he knew how turbulently he 
had carried himself at the college, how he had disowned the 
English established church and episcopacy, and went to 
Genev^^ and afterwards to Antwerp, to be ordained minister. 

This you may find in the Tern- year by patent, in termink, as 
pie records. Wilham Ermstead Alvey naa it, and he left it 33 
was Master of the Temple at the Ehz. 

dissolution of the pnory, and died Ihat year Dr. BaJgey succeeded 
2 Eliz. Richard Hooker. [The year meant 

Richard Alvey. Bat. Divini^, by Walton is no doubt i 58 f ] 

Pat. 13 Feb. 2 Eliz, Magister sive ^ [The portions between brackets 
Custos Dorms et Ecchsice novi are the additions of Mr, Strype, who 
Templi; died 27 Eliz. revised the Life of Hooker for the 

Richard Hooker succeeded that edition of his works printed 1705,] 
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ke wai by Villers®! and Caxtwright and others^ the heads 
of a cmgreg&tion there ; and so came Jback again more con* 
firmed for the discipline. And knowing how' much the 
doctrine and converse of the master to be placed here would 
influence the gentlemen, and their influence and authority 
prevail in all parts of the realm, where their habitations and 
estates were, that careful prelate made it his endeavour to 
oppM^d by stop Travers^ coming in ; and had a learned man in his view, 
bUbop. and of principles more conformable and agreeable to the 
church, namely one Dr. Bond, the queen’s chaplain, and one 
well known to her. She well imderstanding the importance 
of this place, and knowing by the archbishop what Travers 
was, by a letter he timely writ to her majesty upon the 
vacancy, gave particular order to the treasurer to discourse 
with the archbishop abfiut it. 

The lord treasurer, hereupon, in a letter, consulted with 
the said archbishop, and mentioned Travers ta him as one 
desired by many of the house. But the archbishop in his 
answer, plainly signified to his lordship that he judged him 
altogether unfit, for the reasons mentioned before; and that 
he had recommended to the queen Dr. Bond as a very fit 
person. But however she declined him, fearing his bodily 
strength to perform the duty of the place, as she did Travers 
for other causes. And by laying both aside, she avoided 
giving disgust to either of those great men. This Dr. Bond 
seems to be that Dr. Nicholas Bond that afterwards was 
President of Magdalen college, Oxon, and was much abused 
by Martin Mar-prelate. 

These particulars I have collected from a letter of the 
archbishop to the queen, and other letters that passed between 
the archbishop and the lord treasurer about this afiair, while 
the mastership was vacant. The passages whereof, taken 
verbatim out of their said letters, may deserve here to be 
specified for the satisfretion of the readers. 

And first, in the month of August, upon the death of 
the former master, the archbishop wrote this letter unto 
the queen: 

please your majesty to be advertised, that the ‘ 
mastership of the Temple is vacant by the death of Mr. 
tiKySff “ [Of whom see some account in Strype, Whitg. I. 477.] 
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" Alvey. The living is not great, yet d^h it require a 
learned, discreet, and wise man, in respect of the company 
“ there : who being well directed and taught may do much 
good elsewhere in the commonwealth, as otherwise also 
“ they may do much harm. And because I Jioar there 
is a suit made unto your highness for one Mr. Travers, 
1 thought it my duty to signify unto your majesty, that 
** the said Travers hath been and is one of the chief and 
“ principal authors of dissension in this church, a contemner 
“ of the book of Prayers, and of other orders by authority 
established ; an earnest seeker of innovation ; and either in 
no degree of the ministry at all, or else ordered beyond 
the seas ; not according to the form in this church of 
“ England used. Whose placing in that room, especially 
by your majesty, would greatly animate the rest of that 
“ fection, and do very much harm in sundry respects. 

Your majesty hath a chaplain of your own, Dr. Bond, 
a man in my opinion very fit for that office, and willing 
also to take pains therein, if it shall please your highness 
to bestow it upon him. Which I refer to your most 
gracious disposition : beseeching Almighty God long to 
bless, prosper, and preserve your majesty to his glory, 
aud all our comforts. 


Youi majesty’s most faithful servant and chaplain, 

Jo. Cantuak.” 

“ From Croydeii, 

“the day of August, 1584.” 


Next, in a letter of the archbishop to the lord treasurer, 
dated from Lambeth, Sept. 14, 1584, he hath these words : 

I beseech your lordship to help such an one to the 
mastership of the Temple, as is known to be conformable 
to the laws and orders established ; and a defender not 
“ a depraver of the present state and government. He 
that now rcadeth there is nothing less, as I of mine own 
knowledge and experience can testify. Dr. Bond is 
desirous of it, and I know not a fitter man.” 

The lord treasurer in a letter to the archbishop, dated 
from Oatlands (where the queen now was), Sept. 17, 1584, 
thus wrote : — 

The queen hath asked me what I thought of Travers 

shop. 
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The archbl. 
shop in an. 
awer to the 
letter of the 
lord trea. 
surer. 


" to b6 Master of the Temple. Whereunto I answered, that 
at the request of Dr. Alvey in his sickness, and a number 
of honest gentlemen of the Temple, I had yielded my 
allowance of him to the place, so as he would shew himself 
conformable to the orders of the church. Whereunto I was 
" informed, that he would so be. But her majesty told me, 
that your grace did not so allow of him. Which I said 
might be for some things supposed to be written by him in 
a book intituled, De Disciplina Ecclesiastica, Whereupon 
hmr majesty commanded me to write to your grace, to know 
your opinion, which I pray your grace to signify unto her, 
as God shall move you. Surely it were great pity that any 
** impediment should be occasion to the contrary ; for he is 
well learned, veryjbonest, and well allowed and loved of 
the generality of that house. Mr. Bond told me, that your 
“ grace liked wcU of him ; and so do I also, as one well 
learned and honest ; but, as I told him, if he came not to 
the place with some applause of the company, he sh§U 
be weary thereof. And yet I commended him untp^'her 
majesty, if Travers should not have it. But her majesty 
thinks him not fit for that place, because of his infirmities. 
Thus wishing your grace assistance of God’s Spirit to 
" govern your charge unblameably, 

Your grace’s to command, 

‘‘ Will. Burghley.” 

From the court at Oatlands, 

“ the 17th Sept, 1584.” 

Part of the archbishop’s letter in answer to this, was to thkt 
tenor: 

Mr. Travers, whom your lordship names in your letter, 
is to no man better known, I think, than to myself. I did 
elect him fellow of Trinity college, being before rejected 
by Dr. Beaumont for his intolerable stomach : whereof 
I had also afterwards such experience, that I was forced by 
due punishment so to weary him, till he was fain to travel, 
and depart from the college to Geneva, otherwise he should 
have been expelled for want of conformity towards the 
orders of the house, and for his pertiiiacy. Neither wds 
there ever any under our government, in whom I found 
less submission and humility than in him. Nevertheless if 
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** time and years have nanr altered disposition (which I 
cannot believe, seeing yet no token thereof, but rather 
the contrary), I will be as ready to do him good as any 
friend he hath. Otheiwise I cannot in duty but do my 
endeavour to keep him from that place, wh^e he may 
do so much harm, and do little or no good at all. For 
howsoever some commend him to your lordship and others, 
yet I think that the greater and better number of both 
the Temples have not so good an opinion of him. Sure 
I am that divers grave, and of the best affected of them, 
have shewed their misliking of him to me ; .not only 
out of respect of his disorderliness, in the manner of the 
communion, and contempt of the prayers, but also of his 
negligence in reading. Whose lectures, by their report, 
are so barren of matter, that his hearers take no com- 
modity thereby. 

The book De Dinciplina Ecclesiastical by common 
opinion, hath been reputed of his penning, since the 
first publishing of it. And by divers arguments I am 
moved to make no doubt thereof. The drift of which 
book is wholly against the state and government. Wherein 
also, among other things, he condemneth the taking and 
paying of firstfruits, tenths, &c. And therefore, unless he 
will testify his conformity by subscription, as all others 
do, which now enter into ecclesiastical livings, and make 
proof unto me that he is a minister ordered according to 
the laws of this church of England, as 1 verily believe 
he is not, because he forsook his place in the college upon 
that account ; I can by no means yield my consent to the 
placing him there, or elsewhere, in any function of this 
church.”] 

And here I shall make a stop; and, that the reader 
may the better judge of what follows, give him a character 
of the times, and temper of the people of this nation, 

^ omnis hie esse videajtur) CoSationum, Re- 

‘‘ locus de ecclesia nostra indignis- ** signationum, et aiiarum nundina- 
sime ^ spoliata a doctissimo viro tionum et spoliationum direp- 
** Martino Bucero perpur^atus sit tiones prosecutus sit : malo haec 
“ eo libro quern ante memini, quum- “ex eruditissimis illius scriptis 
** que eodem libro non solum Im- ** peti, quo majorem autoritatem 
“ propriationum, sed et Annalium oratio haec habere possit,’^] 

(quae cjusdem species quaedam 
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when. Hr« Hooker ^bad his admissioxi into this place : a 
place which he accepted^ rather than desired ; and yet 
here he promised himself a virtuous quietness^ that blessed 
tranqxdllity which he always prayed and laboured for ; 
that so he might in peace bring forth the fruits of peace, 
and glorify God by uninterrupted prayers and praises : 
for this he always thirsted and prayed: but Almighty God 
did not grant it : for his admission into this place was the 
very beginning of those oppositions and anxieties, which 
till then this good man was a stranger to ; and of which 
the reader may guess by what follows. 

In this character of the times, I shall, by the reader’s 
fevour, and for his information, look so far back as to the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; a time, in which 
the many pretended titles to the crown, the frequent treasons, 
the doubts of her successor, the late civil war, and the sharp 
persecution for religion that raged to the effusion of so 
much blood in the reign of Queen Mary, were fresh in 
the memory of all men ; and begot fears in the most pious 
and wisest of this nation, lest the like days should return 
again to them, or their jiresent posterity. And the appre- 
hension of these dangers begot a hearty desire of a settle- 
ment in the church and state ; believing, there was no other 
probable way left to make them sit quietly under their 
own vines and fig-trees, and enjoy the desired fruit of their 
labours. But time, and peace, and plenty, begot self-ends ; 
and these begot animosities, envy, opposition, and unthank- 
fulness for those very blessings for which they lately thirsted, 
being then the very utmost of their desires^ and even beyond 
their hopes. 

This was the temper of the times in the beginning of 
her reign : and thus it continued too long : for those 
very people that had enjoyed the desires of their hearts 
in a reformation fi:om the church of Rome, became at last 
so like the grave, as never to be satisfied, but were still 
thirsting for more and more : neglecting to pay that obe- 
dience, and perform those vows which they made in their 
days of adversities and fear : so that in short time there‘ 
appeared three several interests, each of them fearless and 
[See a note on these words in Dr. Wordsworth’s £ccL Biog. IV. 217.] 
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restless in the prosecution of their designs ; they may for 
distinction be called, the active Romanists, the restless 
Nonconformists (of which there were many sorts), and, the 
passive peaceable Protestants The counsels of the first 
considered and resolved on in Rome the second in Scot- 
land, in Geneva, and in divers selected, secret, dangerous 
conventicles, both there, and within the bosom of our own 
nation : the third pleaded and defended their cause by 
establisht laws, both ecclesiastical and civil ; and, if they 
were active, it was to prevent the other two from destroying 
what was by those known laws happily establisht to them 
and their posterity. 

I shall forbear to mention the very many and dangerous 
plots of the Romanists against the church and state ; because 
what is principally intended in this digression, is an account 
of the opinions and activity of the Nonconformists ; against 
whose judgment and practice, Mr. Hooker became at last, 
but most unwillingly, to be engaged in a book-war ; a war 
which he maintained not as against an enemy, but with the 
spirit of meekness and reason. 

In which number of Nonconformists, though some might 
be sincere, well-meaning men, whose indiscreet zeal might 
be so like charity, as thereby to cover a multitude of their 
errors ; yet, of this party, there were many that were 
possest with a high degree of spiritual wickedness I 
mean, with an innate restless pride and malice. I do not 
mean the viable c arnal sins of gluttony and drunkenness, 
and the like, (from which good Lord deliver us,) but sins 
of a liigher nature, because they are more unlike God, who 
is the God of love and mercy, and order, and peace ; and 
more like the Devil, who is not a glutton, nor can be di-unk, 
and yet is a devil ; but I mean those spiritual wickednesses 
of malice and revenge, and an opposition to government : 
men that joyed to be the authors of misery, which is 
properly his work, that is the enemy and disturber of 
mankind; and thereby greater sinners than the glutton or 
drunkard, though some will not believe it. And of this 
party, there were also many, whom prejudice and a furious 
zeal had so blinded, as to make them neither to hear reason, 
nor adhere to the ways of peace : men, that were the very 

HOOKEK, von. 1. D 
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dregd and pest of mankind: men 'whom pride and self- 
conceit had made to oyervalue their own pitiful, crooked 
wisdom so much, as not to be ashjuned to hold foolish and 
unmannerly disputes against those men whom they ought 
to reverence, and those laws which they ought to obey ; 
men that laboured and joyed first to find out the faults, 
and then to speak evil of government,” and to be the 
authors of confiision: men, whom company, and conversation, 
and custom had at last so blinded, and made so insensible 
that these were sins, that, like those that " perisht in the 

gainsaying of Core,” so these died without repenting of 
these spiritual wickednesses,” of which the practices of 
Coppinger and Hacket in their lives, and the death of 
them and their adherents, are God knows too sad examples ; 
and ought to be cautions to those men that are inclined to 
the like spiritual wickednesses.” 

And in these times which tended thus to confusion, there 
were also many of these scruplemongers that pretended a 
tenderness of conscience, refusing to take an oath before a 
lawful magistrate : and yet these very men, in their secret 
conventicles, did covenant®® and swear to each other, to be 
assiduous and faithful in using their best endeavours to 
set up the presbyterian doctrine and discipline ; and both 
in such a manner as they themselves had not yet agreed 
on®*^, but, up that government must. To which end there 
were many that wandered up and down, and were active 
in sowing discontents and sedition, by venomous and secret 
murmurings, and a dispersion of scurrilous pamphlets and 
libels against the church and state ; but especially against 
the bishops ; by which means, together wdth venomous and 
indiscreet sermons, the common people became so fanatic, 
as to believe the bishops to he Antichristj and the only 
obstructors of God*s Discipline ; and at last some of them 
were given over to so bloody a zeal, and such other 

^ [See Camden. Ann, pars li. Dr. Wordsworth thinks Walton 
pag. 34. ed. 1627. Strype, Ann. inaccurate in the mention of their 
tv. q5.] swearing. But see Strype, Parker, 

» [Strype, Whitg. I. 5o2. II. 25, II. 286. Collier, E. H. II. 544*] 

28. 111 . X20. 1 . 351, 357. Hooker, [Dr. Bancroft proves their ais- ‘ 

Pref. to E. P. VIII. 13.J agreement at large; Srirvey of the 

[By subscnption. Strype, pretended holy Discipline, c. 9 — 19, 
Whitg, III. 239. It. 13. 24, 34.] 
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desperate delusions^ as to find out a text in the Revelation 
of St. John, that Antichrist was to be overcon^ by the 
sword.” So that those very men^®, that began with 
tender and meek petitions proceeded to admonitions 
then to satirical remonstrances'^^, apid at last having like 
Absalom*^® numbered who was not, and who was, for their 
cause, they got a supposed certainty of so great a party, 
that they durst threaten first the bishops, and then the 
Queen and parliament ; to all which they were secretly 
encouraged by the earl of Leicester, then in great favour 
with her majesty, and the reputed cherisher and patron- 
general of these pretenders to tenderness of conscience ; 
his design being, by then* means, to bring such an odium 
upon the bishops, as to procure an alienation of their 
lands, and a large proportion of them for himself; which 
avaricious desire had at last so blinded his reason, that 
his ambitious and greedy hopes seemed to put him into a 
present possession of Lambe th-house 

And to these undertakings the Nonconformists of this 
nation were much encouraged and heightened by a cor- 
respondence and confederacy with that brotherhood in 
Scotland ; so that here they became so bold, that one 

['that IS, the veiy same class or [8ee the Letter of the general 

part 5'^: Sampson, Humphrey, &c. Assembly to the Bishops of Eng- 
rieing the leaders of the Petitioners; land, Strype, Parker, IH. iSo. 
Cartwright, Travers, Field, &c. of Smee the liberty of prophesying 

the Admonitioners ; Penry, Udall, “was taken up, which came but 
and others, of the Remonstrants ] “ lately into the northern parts, 

[E g. In the Convocation 1 562. “(unless it were in the towns of 
St^pe, Ann. I. i, 5oo “ Newcastle and Barwick, where 

roster, alias Colmau, his peti- “ Knox, Mackbray, and UdaJl had 
tionto Secretary Cecil, 1569. Ann. “ sown their tares,) all things have 
I 2, 35 o.] “ gone so cross and backward in 

[llie tv/o Admonitions to the our church, that I cannot call the 
Parliament, 1572.] “ history for these forty years or 

][The tracts under the name of “ more to mind, or express my ob- 
Martin Marprelate, and the like, ** servations upon it, but with a 
1 588.] hleedmg heart.” Dr, T. Jackson, 

^ [2 Sam. XV.] Works, vol. III. p. 273. 

[Hooker, Pref. to E. P. viii. ** It was in the year i55o, or veiy 
1 3-] near it, that the famous Scotch 

[Fuller, C. H. b. ix. 130. “ (hvine, John Knox, was appointed 

“ Leicester cast a covetous eye on “^preacher to Berwick, and after 
“ Lambeth house, alleging as “ that to Newcastle.” Strype, 
“ good arguments for his obtaining Mem. II. i. 369.] 

“thereof, as ever- were urged by Mr. , Bering. If you have 

Ahab for Naboth’s vineyard.”] said som^ime of yourself, 

n a 
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told the Queen openly in a sermon^ She was like an 
untamed heifer, that would not be ruled by God’s people, 
but obstructed his discipline.” And in Scotland they 
were more confident, for there they declared her an Atheist 
and grew to such a height as not to be accountable for any 
thing spoken against her ; nor for treason against their own 
kingy if it were but spoken in the pulpit / shewing at last 
such a disobedience to him, that his mother being in England, 
and then in distress, and in prison, and in danger of death, 
the church denied the King their prayers for her ; and at 
another time, when he had appointed a day of feasting, 
their church declared for a general fast, in opposition to his 
authority 

To this height thej were grown in both nations; and 
by these means there was distilled into the minds of the 
common people such other venomous and turbulent prin- 
ciples, as were inconsistent with the safety of the church and 
state : and these opinions vented so daringly, that, beside the 
loss of life and limbs the governors of the church- and 
state were forced to use such other severities, as will not admit 
of an excuse, if it had not been to prevent the gangrene 
of confusion, and the perilous consequences of it; which, 
without such prevention, would have been first confusion, 
and then ruin and misery to this numerous nation. 

These errors and animosities were so remarkable, that they 
begot wonder in an ingenious Italian, who being about this 
time come newly into this nation, writ scoffingly to a friend 
in his ownti country, to this purpose, That the common 
people of England were wiser than the wisest of his nation; 
for here the very women and shopkeepers were able to 


'' quam oms^ ^ as a sheep appointed 
to be slaine/ take heed you heare 
** not now of the Prophet, tanquam 
indomita juvenca, ‘ as an untamed 
“ and unrulie heifer.’ ” (from Jerem. 
XXXI. 1 8.) Wordsworth, Eccl. Biogr. 
IV. 226, Walton probably took 
the anecdote from Fuller, Church 
Hist. b. ix. p. 109. See more of 
Deering, Strype, Ann. 11 . i. 398, 

&C.1 

" Vide Bishop Spotswood’s His- 
tory * of the Church of l^otland. 


[B. VI. Ann. iSpd. p. 419. ed. 

1 655 .1 

rSpotswood, p. 354. (i586.)] 

* [Ibid. 324. (i582.)] 

[Penry was executed May 1593, 
Barrow ‘and Greenwood the month 
before. Strype, Whitg. II. 175, 
&c. Stubbs and Page lost their ‘ 
right hands, for the book against 
the Queen’s marriage, i58o.] 
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judge of predestination, and determine what laws were fit 
to be made concerning church-government ; and then, 
what were fit to be obeyed or abolisht : That they were 
more able (or at least thought so) to raise and determine 
perplext cases of conscience, than ^he wisest of the most 
learned colleges in Italy : That men of the slightest leam- 
ing, and the most ignorant of the common people, were 
mad for a new, or super, or re-reformation of religion ; 
and that in this they appeared like that man, who would 
never cease to wJ^et and whet hie knife, till there was no steel 
left to make it useful.^'' And he concluded his letter with 
this observation, That those very men that were most busy 
in oppositions, and disputations, and controversies, and 
finding out the faults of their governors, had usually the 
“ least of Humility and Mortification, or of the power of 
‘‘ Godliness.” 

And to heighten all these discontents and dangers, there 
was also sprung up a geueiation of godless men; men 
that had so long given way to their own lusts and delusions, 
and so highly opposed the blessed motions of his Spirit, 
and the inward light of their own consciences, that they 
became the very elat^es of vice, and had thereby sinned 
themselves into a belief of that which they would, but 
could not believe ; into a belief which is repugnant even to 
human nature (for the heathens believe that there are many 
gods), but these had sinned themselves into a belief, that 
there was no God ; and so, finding nothing in themselves 
but what was worse than nothing, began to wish what they 
were not able to hope for, namely, that they might be like 
the beasts that perish and in wicked company (which is 
the atheist’s sanctuary) were so bold as to say so, though 
the worst of mankind, when he is left alone at midnight, may 
wush, but is not then able to think it : even into a belief that 
there is no God. Into this wretched, this reprobate con- 
dition, many had then sinned themselves 

And now, when the church was pestered "with them, and 
with all those other forenamed irregularities ; when her lands 
were in danger of alienation, her power at least neglected, 
and her peace torn to pieces by several schisms, and such 
® [See Cranmer’s Letter to Hooker.] 
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heresies as do usually attend that sin, for heresies do usually 
outlive their first atithors ; when the common people seemed 
ambitious of doing those very things that were forbidden and 
attended with most dangers, that thereby they might be 
punished, and then applauded and pitied ; when they called 
the spirit of opposition a tender conscience, and complained of 
persecution, because they wanted power to persecute others ; 
when the giddy multitude raged, and became restless to find 
out misery for themselves and others ; and the rabble would 
herd themselves together, and endeavom to govern and 
act in spite of authority: in this extremity of fear, and 
danger of the church and state, when, to suppress the 
growing evils of both, they needed a man of prudence and 
piety, and of an high and fearless fortitude ; they were blest 
in all by J ohn Whitgift his being made Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; of whom Sir Henry Wotton that knew him 
well in his youth, and had studied him in his age, gives this 
true character : that he was a man of reverend and sacred 

memory ; and of the primitive temper ; a man of such 
a temper, as when the Church by lowliness of spirit did 
flourish in highest examples of virtue And indeed, 
this man proved so. 

And though I dare not undertake to add to this excellent 
and true character of Sir Henry Wotton ; yet, I shall neither 
do right to this discourse, nor to my reader, if I forbear 
to give him a further and short account of the life and 
manners of this excellent man ; and it shall be short, for 
I long to end this digression, that I may lead my reader 
back to Mr. Hooker, where we left him at the Temple. 

John Whitgift was born in the county of Lincoln, of a 
family that was ancient, and noted to be both prudent and 
affable, and gentle by nature; he was educated in Cambridge; 
much of his learning was acquired in Pembroke-hall, (where 
Mr. Bradford the martyr was his tutor ;) from thence he 
was removed to Peter-house ; from thence to be Master of 
Pembroke-hall ; and from thence to the Mastership of Trinity 
college : about which time the Queen made him her chaplain; 
and not long after, Prebend of Ely®*, and then Dean of 

[Reliquiae Wottonianae, p. 19 , “ [This he had not from the 

ed, i65i.J Queen, but from Bishop Cox. 
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Lincoln ; and having &r ma^y years past looked upon him 
with much reverence and favour, gave him a feir testimony 
of both, by giving him the bishoprick of Worcester, and 
(which was not with her a usual favour®®) forgiving him 
his first-fruits ; then by constituting him Vipe-presidenf of 
the principality of Wales. And hitting experimented his 
wisdom, his justice, and moderation in the menage of her 
afiTairs, in both these places ; she in the twenty-sixth of 
her reign made him Archbishop of Canterbury, and not long 
after of her privy council ; and trusted him to manage all 
her ecclesiastical * aflfairs and preferments. In all which 
removes, he was like the ark, which left a ^blessing upon 
the place where it rested ; and in aU his employments 
was like Jehoiada, that did good unto Israel®®. 

These were the steps of this bishop’s ascension to this 
place of dignity and cares ; in which place (to speak Mr. 
Camden’s very words in his Annals of Queen Elizabeth ®®) 
he devoutly consecrated both his whole life to God, and his 
** painful labours to the good of his church.” And yet, 
in this place he met with many oppositions in the regulation 
of chui’ch-affairs, which were much disordered at his entrance, 
by reason of the age and remissness of Bishop Grindal®*^, 
his immediate predecessor, the activity of the Nonconformists, 
and their chief assistant the Earl of Leicester ; and indeed, 
by too many others of the like sacrilegious principles. With 
these he was to encounter ; and though he wanted neither 
courage nor a good cause, yet he foresaw, that without 
a great measure of the Queen’s favour, it was impossible 
to stand in the breach that had been lately made into the 
lands and immunities of the Church, or indeed to maintain 
the remaining lands and rights of it. And therefore by 
justifiable sacred insinuations, such as St. Paul to Agrippa, 

Strype, Whitg. I. 26, and Panic’s ® [2 Chron. xxiv. 16.] 

Life of Whitg. in Wordsworth, [Camden’s translated 

E. B. IV. 321, from which latter by Holland, p. 338, ed. 1610.] 
Walton took most of the particulars ^ Or rather by reason of his 
here related.] suspension and sequestration, which 

[" A rare gift for her, who was he lay under (together with the 
so good an huswife of her re- Queen’s displeasure) for some years, 
** venues.” Fuller, C. H. b. x. when the ecclesiastical affairs were 
p. aS.] managed by certain civilianB. J.B. 

[2 Sam. vi. ii.] 
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(*( Agrippa, believest thou ? I know thou believest,’^) he 
wrought himself into so great a degree of favour with her, 
as, by his pious use of it, hath got both of them a great 
degree of fame in this world, and of glory in that into 
which they are now both entered. 

His merits to the Queen, and her favours to him, were 
such, that she called him her little black husband, and called 
his servants her servants and she saw so visible and 
Ji)lessed a sincerity shine in all his cares and endeavours 
for the Church’s, and for her good, that she was supposed 
to trust him with the very secrets of her soul, and to make 
him her confessor : of which she gave many fair testimonies ; 
and of which one was, that she would never eat flesh 
in Lent without obtaining a license from her little black 
** husband and would* often say, she pitied him because 
she trusted him, and had thereby eased herself, by laying 
the burden of all her clergy-cares upon his shoulders, 
which he managed with prudence and piety.” 

I shall not keep myself within the promised rules of 
brevity in this account of his interest with her majesty, 
and his care of the Church’s rights, if in this digression 
I should enlarge to particulars ; and therefore my desire 
is, that one example may serve for a testimony of both. 
And, that the reader may the better understand it, he may 
take notice, that not many years before his being made 
archbishop, there passed an act or acts of parliament®®, 
intending the better preservation of the church-lands, by 
recalling a power which was vested in otiiers to sell or 
lease them, by lodging and trusting the future care and 
protection of them only in the crown : and amongst many 
that made a bad use of this power or trust of the Queen’s, 
the Earl of Leicester was one®®; and the bishop having, 

^ [Paule’s Life of Whitg. in * Durham, moved her to take to 
Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biog. IV.387.] herself divers bishops’ lands, the 
[i Eliz. c. 19; 13 Eliz. c. 20, bishopneks being then void, to 
&c. See Blackstone’s Commen- the value of i,20ol. yearly rent ; 

taries, II. 319, 3^0, 321, Colendge’s and to settle upon them impropri- 

edition ; and C 3 ollier ’8 Eccl. Hist. ations in the room thereof.” The 
II. 430, 422.] fee-simple of a large portion of sucdi 

[E. g. ** The Earl of Leicester, lands to be afterwards granted to 
in a suit to her Majesty, upon the him, the earl. Strype, Ann. III. i. 
decease of Barnes, Bisnop of 689.] 
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by his interest with her majesty, put a stop to the 'eaxPs 
sacrilegious designs, they two fell to an open opposition 
before her; after which, they both quitted the room, not 
friends in appearance: but the bishop made a spdden and 
a seasonable return to her majesty, (for he found her alone,) 
and spake to her with great humility and reverence, to 
this purpose : 

I beseech your majesty to hear me with patience, and 
to believe that your*s and the Churches safety are dearer 
to me than my life, but my conscience dearer than both: 
and therefore give me leave to do my duty, and tell you, 
that princes are deputed nursing fathers of the Churchy and 
owe it a protection ; and therefore God forbid that you 
" should be so much as passive in her riiins, when you may 
** prevent it ; or that I should behold it without horror and 
detestation ; or should forbear to teU your majesty of the 
sin and danger of sacrilege. And though you and myself 
were born in an age of frailties, when the primitive piety 
and care of the Church’s l^ds and immunities are much 
decayed ; yet, madam, let me beg that you would first 
consider that there are such sins as profaneness and sacri- 
lege ; and that, if there were not, they could not have 
names in Holy Writ, and particularly in the New Testa- 
ment. And I beseech you to consider, that though our 
Saviour said, ^ He judged no man and to testify it, would 
not judge nor divide the inheritance betwdxt the two 
brethren, nor would judge the woman taken in adultery ; 
‘‘ yet in this point of the Church’s rights he was so zealous, 
“ that he made himself both the accuser and the judge, and 
“ the executioner too, to punish these sins ; witnessed, in 
that he himself made the whip to drive the profaners out of 
the temple, overthrew the tables of the moneychangers, 
and drove them out of it. And I beseech you to consider, 
that it was St. Paul that said to those Christians of his time 
that were offended with idolatry, yet committed sacrilege, 
^ Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege V 
supposing, (I think,) sacrilege the greater sin. This may 
occasion your majesty to consider that there is such a sin as 
sacrilege ; and to incline you to prevent the curse that 
will foUow it, 1 beseech you also to consider, that 
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^ Constantbxe tlie first Ckristiaa emperor, and Helena his 
" mother ; that King Edgar and Edward the Con- 
fessor and indeed many others of your predecessors, 
and many private Christians, have also given to God, 
and to his Church, much land, and many immunities, 
which they might have given to those of their own 
families, and did not ; but gave them for ever as <m 
absolute right and sacrifice to Ood ; and with these 
immunities and lands, they have entailed a curse upon 
the alienators of them^^ ; God prevent your majesty from 
being liable to that curse, which will cleave unto church- 
lands, as the leprosy to the Jews. 

And, to make you that are trusted with their preservation, 
the better to understand the danger of it, I beseech you 
forget not, that to prevent these curses, the Church’s 
** land and power have been also endeavoured to be 
" preserved (as far as human reason, and the law of this 
nation, have been able to preserve them) by an imme- 
diate and most sacred obligation on the consciences of 
the princes of this realm. For they that consult Magna 
Charta shall find, that as all your predecessors were 
at their coronation, so you also were sworn before all the 
nobility and bishops then present, and in the presence 
of God, and in his stead to him that anointed you, ^ to 
maintain the church-lands, and the rights belonging to 
it and this you yourself have testified openly to God 
at the holy altar, by laying your hands on the Bible 
then lying upon it. And not only Magna Charta, but 
many modem statutes have denounced a curse upon those 
that break Magna Charta : a curse like the leprosy, that 
was entailed on the Jews ; for as that, so these curses 
have and will cleave to the very stones of those buildings 
that have been consecrated to God ; and the father’s 
sin of sacrilege hath and will prove to be entailed on 
his son and family. And now, madam, what account 

PFiiUer, Ch. Hist. B. I. p. 23.] Bxigl^terre seront franches, et aiexit 
'Ibid. B. II. p. 131, 132. J " lesdreituresfranches, et enterings, , 

" Ibid. B. II. p. 143.] et plenieres.’ ** Dr. Zauch. See 

^ 'Hooker, E. P. V. 79, 14.! Hooker, ubi sup.] 

[‘‘ The first article of Magna [Deut.xxvm. 27, 35.] 

** Charta is, * Que les Eglises de 
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" can be given for the breach of this oath at thip laat 
great day, either by your majesty, or by me, if it be 
wilfully, or but negligendy violated, I know not. 

And therefore, good madam, let not the late lord’s 
exceptions against the fai l ings of some few clergymen 
prevail with you to punish posterity for the errors of 
this present age ; let particular men suffer for their parti- 
cular errors, but let God and his Church have their 
inheritance : and though I pretend not to prophesy, yet 
I beg posterity to take notice of what is already become 
visible in many families ; t?iat church-land added to an 
ancient and just inheritance^ hath proved * like a moth 
fretting a garment ^ and secretly consumed both, or like 
the eagle that stole a coal from the altar ^ and thereby set 
her nest on fire^ which consumed both her young eagles^ 
and herself that stole it 

And, though I shall forbear to speak reproachfully of 
your father ; yet I beg yon to take notice, that a part 
of the Church’s rights, added to the vast treasure left 
him by his father, hath been conceived to bring an 
imavoidable consumption upon both, notwithstanding all 
his diligence to preserve them. And consider that after 
the violation of those laws, to which he had sworn in 
Magna Charta, God did so far deny him his restraining 
grace, that as King Saul after he was forsaken of God, 
fell from one sin to another ; so he, till at last he fell 
into greater sins than I am willing to mention. Madam, 
religion is the foundation and cement of human societies : 
and when they that serve at God’s altar shall be 
exposed to poverty, then religion itself will be exposed 
to scorn, and become contemptible ; as you may already 
observe it to be in too many poor vicarages in this 
nation. And therefore, as you are by a late act or 
acts of parliament entrusted with a great power to 
preserve or waste the Church’s lands ; yet dispose of them 
for Jesus’* sake, as you have promised to men, and vowed 
to God ; that *5, as the donors intended ; let neither felse- 
hood nor flattery beguile you to do otherwise : but put 
a stop to God’s and the Levite’s portion, I beseech you, 
^ [iEsop’s Fables, by L’Estrange, feble 72,] 
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and to the approaching ruins of His Churchy as yo\x 
expect comfort at the last great day ; for. Kings most 
ie jvdged. Pardon this affectionate plainness^ my most 
dear sovereign, and let me beg to be still continued 
in your favour, and the Lord still continue you in 
his.” 

The Queen’s patient hearing this affectionate speech, 
and her future care to preserve the Church’s rights, 
which till then had been neglected, may appear a fair 
testimony, that he made her’s and the Church’s good the 
chiefest of his cares, and that she also thought so. And 
of this there were such daily testimonies given, as begat 
betwixt them so mutual a joy and confidence, that they 
seemed born to believe and do good to each other : she 
not doubting his piety to be more than all his opposers, 
which were many ; nor doubting his prudence to be equal 
to the chiefest of her council, who were then as remarkable 
for active wisdom, as those dangerous times did require, 
or this nation did ever enjoy. And in this condition he 
continued twenty years in which time he saw some 
flowings, but many more ebbings of her favour towards 
all men that had opposed him, especially the Earl of 
Leicester: so that God seemed still to keep him in her 
favour, that he might preserve the remaining church-lands 
and immunities from sacrilegious alienations. And this 
good man deserved all the honour and power with which 
she gratified and trusted him ; for he was a pious man, 
and naturally of noble and grateful principles : he eased 
her of all her church-cares by his wise menage of them; 
he gave her faithful and prudent counsels in all the 
extremities and dangers of her temporal affairs, which were 
very many ; he lived to be the chief comfort of her life 
in her declining age, and to be then most frequently with 
her, and her assistant at her private devotions ; he lived 
to be the greatest comfort of her soul upon her death-bed, 
to be present at the expiration of her last breath, and to 
behold the closing of those eyes that had long looked 
upon him with reverence and affection. And let this also 

^ [He was confirmed Archbishop, Sept. 23, 1683, and died Feb. 29, 
i6of] 
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be added^ that he was the chief moutner at her sad funeral . 
nor let this be forgotten, that within a few hours after 
her death, he was the happy proclaimer, that King Janies 
(her peaceful successor) was heir to the crown. 

Let me beg of my reader, that he a|low me to say a little, 
and but a little, more of this good bishop, and I shall then 
presently lead him back to Mr. Hooker ; and, because I would 
hasten, I will mention but one part of the bishop^s charity 
and humility ; but this of both : he built a large alms- 
house near to his own palace at Croyden in Surrey, and 
endowed it with maintenance for a master and twenty- 
eight poor men and women ; which he visited so often, 
that he knew their names and dispositions ; and was so 
truly humble, that he called them Brothers and Sisters: 
and whensoever the Queen descended to that lowliness to 
dine with him at his palace in Lambeth, (which was very 
often,) he would usually the next day shew the like low- 
liness to his poor brothers and sisters at Croyden, and 
dine with them at his hospital; at which time, you may 
believe, there was joy at the table. And at this place he 
built also a fair free-school, with a good accommodation 
and maintenance for the master and scholars ; which 
gave just occasion for Boy sc Sisi then ambassador for 
the French king, and resident here, at the bishop’s 
death, to say, The bishop had published many learned 
books ; but a free-school to train up youth, and an 
hospital to lodge and maintain aged and poor people, 
were the best evidences of Christian learning that a 
bishop could leave to posterity.” This good bishop 
lived to see King James settled in peace, and then fell 
into an extreme sickness at his palace in Lambeth ^ ; of 
which when the King had notice, he went presently to 
visit him, and found him in his bed in a declining con- 
dition, and very weak; and after some short discourse 

[Paule, in Dr. Wordsworth’s France in the duchy of Cleves, 
Eccl. Biog. IV. 391, 392.] (Sully, Mem. VII, 245, ed. Liege 

[Jean de Ihumery de Boissise, 1788,) and m Denmark* (ibid. 285.)“ 
counsellor to Kmg Henry IV ; who ‘ [He was seized with T^sy at 
signed the commercial treaty with Whitehall, just after an audience of 
Finland, 1606, (Rymer, xvi. 646,) the King. Paule’s life, ^7.] 
and was afterwards ambassador of 



betwixt them^ the King at his departiire assured him. 
He had a great affection for him, and a very high 
value for his prudence and virtues, and would endeavour 
to beg his life of God for the good of his Church,” 
To which the good bishop replied. Pro eocle^ia Dei^ Pro 
ecchsia Dei: which were the last words he ever spake; 
therein testifying, that as in his life, so at his death, his 
chiefest care was of God’s Church. 

This John Whitgift was made archbishop in the year 
which busy place he continued twenty years 
and some months ; and in which time, you may believe, 
he had many trials of his courage and patience ; but his 
motto was, Vindt qui patitur : and he made it good. 

Many of his many ^trials were occasioned by the then 
powerful Earl of Leicester, who did still (but secretly) raise 
and cherish a faction of Nonconformists to oppose him ; 
especially one Thomas Cartwright, a man of noted learning ; 
some time contemporary with the bishop in Cambridge, and 
of the same college, of which the bishop had been master : 
in which place there began some emulations, (the particulars 
I forbear *,) and at last, open and high oppositions betwixt 
them ; and in which you may believe Mr. Cartwright was 
most faulty, if his expulsion out of the university can incline 
you to it. 

And in this discontent ^ after the earl’s death (which was 


® [Strype, Whitg. b. I. c. 4, 8. 
Ann. I. u. 372. . . 382 II. i. i — 5 . 
Bp. Cooper, Admon. 146. “ Many 
know that a repulse of a dignity 
desired was the cause that our 
“ schism brake forth, and hath so 
“ eagerly continued.”] 

® [In the edition of 1723, and I 
bdieve in all following editions, this 
passs^e stands as follows, the errors 
naving been rectified, and several 
additions made, as it seems, by 
Strype: 

‘‘Long before the earl’s death 

“ Mr. Cartwright appeared 

“ in many remonstrances, 

*‘ especially Hhat called the Admo- 
“ nhion to the Parliament. Which 
last he caused to be printed; to 
“ which the Doctor made an Answer, 
“ and Cartwright replied upon him: 


“ and then the Doctor having re- 
“ joined to his reply, (however Mr. 
“ Cartwright would not be satisfied,) 
“ he wrote no more, but left &c. 
“ [And to posterity he left such 
“ a learned and useful book, as 
“ does abundantly establish the re- 
^ formation and constitution of our 
“ Church, and vindicate it against 
“ all the cavils of the innovators.] 
“ After some time, the Doctor being 
“ preferred to the See, first of Wor- 
“ cester, afid then of Canterbury, 
“ Mr. Cartwright, after his share of 
“ trouble and imprisonment, (for 
“ setting up new presbyteries in 
“ divers places against the esta- 
“blished order,) having received 
“ from the archbishop many per- 
“ sonal favours, retired himself to a 
“ more private Imng.”] 
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1588,) Mr. Cartwright ^tppeared a chief eherisher of a 
that were for the Geneva chtxrch-govemment ; and, to effect 
it, he ran himself into many dangers both of liberty and life ; 
appearing at the last to justify himself and his party in many 
remonstrances, which he caused to be printed, rad to which 
the bishop made a first answer, and Cartwright replied upon 
him : rad then the bishop having rejoined to his first reply, 
Mr. Cartwright either was, or was persuaded to be, satisfied: 
for he wrote no more but left the reader to be judge which 
had maintained their cause with most charity and reason. 
After some silence, Mr. Cartwright received from the bishop 
many personal favours, and betook himself to more private 
living, which was at Warwick, where he was made master of 
an hospital, and lived quietly, and grew rich ® ; and where 
the bishop gave him a license to preach, upon promise not to 
meddle with controversies, but incline his hearers to piety 
and moderation : and this promise he kept during his fife, 
which ended 1602, the bishop surviving him but some few 
months, each ending his days in perfect charity with the 
other. 

[It is true, the archbishop treated Cartwright with suchJ. 
civility as gained much upon him, and made him declare 
unto his patron, the Earl of Leicester, how much the arch- 
bishop’s humane carriage had endeared him to him ; rad 
withal shewed his desire that he might have liberty some- 
times to have access to him ; professing that he would seek to 


^ [There is an error here, which 
may be traced to Fuller, C. H. b. ix. 
p. 102. It will not be amiss to 
set down what writings, pro and 
“ con, passed on the occasion of 
this book,” (the Admonitions to 
the Parliament, 1572,) “ between 
two eminent authors of opposite 
parties. i. The Admonition, 
first and second, made by Mr. 
“ Cartwright. 2. The Answer to 
the Amnonition by Dr. John 
Whitgift. 3. The Reply to the 
Answer to the Admomtion by 
Mr. Tho. Cartwright. 4. The 
Defence of the Answer by Dr. 
John Whitgift. This last kept 
“ the field, aHd.(for ought I can find) 
‘^reedved no solemn relutatioii.” 


To which he adds many conjectures 
on'the possible causes of Cartwright’s 
silence : not being at all aware of 
the Second Reply, a much larger 
work than the first ; which Second 
Reply came out in two parts, 1S75 
and 1577.] 

® We find him at this time 
“ growing rich in the toWn of War- 
** wick (there master of an hospital) 
‘‘ by the benevolence and bounty of 
Ills followers ; where he preached 
very temperately, uecarding to his 
promise made to the Archbishop.” 
Fuller, C. H. b. x. p. 2, almost 
verbatim from Paule’s Life of Whit- 
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The Earl of 
Leiceater to 
the Archbi* 
ahop con- 
cerning Mr. 
Cartwright. 


The Arch- 
bishop to 
the earU 


persuade all i^ith wliom he had concern and converse^ to 
keep up an union with the church of England. This, I say, 
is certain ; but it is not so certain, that the archbishop gave 
Cartwright a license to preach. It appears, that in the year 
1583 he refused to grant it him, however solicited by 
Leicester’s own letter to do it ; and notwithstanding Cart- 
wright’s promises, he required more space of time to be 
satisfied of his conformity. For the elucidation whereof, and 
some further light into this matter, let both these letters be 
read and considered ; the former of the earl to the archbishop; 
the latter of the archbishop to the earl. 

“ My good Lord, 

I most heartily thank you for your favourable and 
courteous usage of *Mr. Cartwright, who hath so ex- 
" ceeding kindly taken it also, as, I assure your Grace, 
he cannot speak enough of it. I trust it shall do a great 
deal of good. And he protosteth and professeth to me, 
to take no other course, but to the drawing of all men to 
the unity of the Church : and that your Grace hath so 
dealt with him, as no man shall so command him, and 
dispose of him, as you shall : and doth mean to let 
this opinion publicly be known, even in the pulpit, (if 
your Grace so permit him,) what he himself will, and 
would all others should do, for obedience to the laws 
established. And if any little scruple be, it is not great, 
“ and easy to be reformed by your Grace ; whom I do most 
heartily entreat to continue your favour and countenance 
‘‘ towards him, with such access sometimes as your leisure may 
permit. For I perceive he doth much desire and crave 
it, &c. Thus, my good lord, praying to God to bless his 
‘‘ Church, and to make his servants constant and faithful, I 
bid your Grace farewell. 

Your Grace’s very assured friend, 

Kob. Leicester.’’ 

“ At the court, this 14th of July.” 

To which letter the archbishop returned this answer. 

My singular good Lord, 

" Mr. Cartwright shall be welcome to me at all times, and 
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using himself quietly, as becomes him, and as I hop^ 
he will, he shall find me willing to do him any good : but to 
grant unto him, as yet, my license to preach, without 
longer trial, I cannot ; especially seeing he protesteth 
“ himself to be of the same mind he was at the^ writing of 
his book, for the matter thereof, though not for the manner ; 
myself also, I thank God, not altered in any point by me 
“ set down to the contrary ; and knowing many things [in his 
book] to be very dangerous. Wherefore, notwithstanding^ 
am content and ready to be at peace with him, so long as 
he liveth peaceably ; yet doth my conscience and duty 
forbid me to give unto him any further public approbation, 
until I be better pershaded of* his conformity. And so 
being bold to use my accustomed plainness with your 
good lordship, 1 commit you to the tuition of Ahnighty 
God; this 17th of July, 1585.”] 

And now after this long digression made for the information 
of my reader concerning what follows, I bring him back 
to venerable Mr. Hooker, where we left him in the Temple ; 
and where we shall find him as deeply engaged in a contro- 
versy with W alter Travers a friend and favourite of Mr. 
Cartwright’s, as the bishop had ever been with Mr. Cart- 
wright himself ; and of which I shall proceed to give this 
following account. 

And first this ; that though the pens of Mr. Cartwright and 
the bishop were now at rest yet there was sprung up a new 
generation of restless men, that by company and clamours 
became possest of a faith which they ought to have kept 
to themselves, but could not : men that were become positive 
in asserting, that a Papist cannot be saved insomuch, that 
about this time, at the execution of the Queen of Scots the 
bishop that preached her funeral sermon (which was Dr. 
Howland then Bishop of Peterborough) was reviled for not 

^ Mr Walter Travers, whom I ® [F^b. 8, i 58 ^] 

“ may term the neck (allowing Mr ® [By a note in Dr Zouch’s edi- 

“ Cartwright for the head) of the tion, given also by Dr. Wordsworth, 
Presbyterian party.” Fuller, it appears that Dr. Wickham, 

C. H. b. IX. 136.] Bishop of Lincoln, not Bishop 

^ [Here the editions since Strype HowMnd, preached the sermon on 
insert “and had been a great while.” this occasion. Fuller, ix. 181, says. 
The latter portion of Cartwright’s she was buried in the quire of 
Second Reply was published 1077.] “ Peterborough, and Dr. Wickham, 

HOOKER, VOL. I. E 
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Ibeiag positive for her damnation. And besides this boldness 
of their becoming gods, so far as to set limits to His mercies ; 
there was not only one Mc^rtin Mar-Prdate^^ ^ but other 
venomous books daily printed and dispersed; books that 
were so absurd and scurrilous, that the graver divines 
disdained them an answer. And yet these were grown 
into high esteem with the common people, till Tom Nash 
appeared against them all ; who was a man of a sharp wit, and 
the master of a scoffing satirical merry pen, which he employed 
to discover the absurdities of those blind, malicious, sense- 
less pamphlets, and sermons as senseless as they ; Nash 
his answers being like his books which bore these titles. 
An Almond for a Parrot A Fig for my Godson^ Come 
crack me this Nut^ and the like : so that his merry wit made 
some sport, and such *a discovery of their absurdities, as 


Bishop of Lincoln, preached her 
funeral sermon; causelessly carped 
at by the Martin Mar-Prelate, as 
too favourable concerning her 
** final condition.”] 

10 [iS8^] 

11 [The meaning seems to be, 
“ Nash’s answers being like his 

(Martin’s) books : which (answers) 
bore, &c.” Compare the titles at 
length of the pamphlets mentioned 
in the next note with the two fol- 
lowing of Pena’s. “ O read over 
Dr. John Bridges, for it is a 
worthy work ; or. An Epitome of 
the first book of that right wor- 
shipfull volume written against the 
Puritans in the defence of the 
“ noble clergie, by as worshipful a 
" priest, John Bridges, presbyter, 
priest, or elder, doctor of divillitie, 
and deane of Sarum, Wherein 
“ the arguments of the Puritans 
“ are wisely prevented, that when 
they come to answer M. Doctor 
they must needs say something 
that hath been spoken. Compiled 
for the behoofe and overthrow of 
the parsons, fyckers, and currats, 
that have learnt their catechisms 
and are past grace. By the 
« reverend and worthy Martin Mar- 
“ prelate, gentleman, and dedicated 
to the confocation house. . . . 
Printed over sea in Europe, within 


two furlongs of a bouncing priest, 
at the cost and charge of M. Mar- 
prelate, gentleman.” 

“ Theses Martmianse ; i. e. cer- 
tain demonstrative conclusions, 
** set down and collected, as it 
should seem, by that famous and 
renowned dark, the reverend 
“ Martin Marprelate the great; 
sennng as a sufficient and mani- 
fest confutation of all that ever 
the college of catercaps, with their 
whole band of clergie priests, 
have or can bring for the defence 
of their ambitious and antichris- 
tian prelacy. Published and set 
forth as an after-birth of the 
‘‘ noble gentleman himself, by a 
pretty stripling of his, Martin 
Junior, and dedicated by him to 
his good neame and nuncka, 
“ maister John Kankerbury. . . . 
“ Printed by the assigns of Martin 
“ Junior, without any privilege of 
the Cater-caps.”] 

12 Almond for a Parrot, 

** or Cuthbert Curryknave’s Alms. 
Pit for the knave Martin and the 
rest of those impudent beggars, 
that cannot be content to stay 
their stomach with a benefice, 
but they will needs break their 
“ fast with our bishops. Impiinted 
at a place, not far from a place, 
** by the assigns of Signior Some- 
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(which is strange) he put a greater stop to these malicious 
pamphlets^ than a much wiser man had been able 

And now the reader is to take notice, that at the death of 
Father -Alvie, who was master of the Temple, this Walter 
Travers was lecturer there for the evening sermcms Which 
he preached with great approbation, especially of some 
citizens, and the younger gentlemen of that society ; and 
for the* most part approved by Mr. Hooker himself, in the 
midst of their oppositions : for he continued lecturer a part 
of his time : Mr. Travers being indeed a man of competent 
learning, of winning behaviour, amj of a blameless life. But 
he had taken orders by the presbytery in Antwerp (and 
with them some opinions, that could never be eradicated,) 
and if in any thing he was transported, it was in an extreme 
desire to set up that government in this nation : for the 
promoting of which he had a correspondence with Theodore 
Beza at Geneva i®, and others in Scotland ; and was one 
of the chiefest assistants to Mr. Cartwright in that design. 

Mr. Travers had also a particular hope to set up this 


** body, and are to be sold at his 
shop in Trouble-knave Street, at 
“ the sign of the Standish.” 

“ Pappe with an Hatchet ; alias, 
A Fig for my Godson ; or, Crack 
me tms Nut; or, A Country 
Cuff, 1. e. a sound box of the ear 
for the idiot Martin to hold his 
peace, seeing the patch will take 
no warning. Written by one that 
dares caU a dog a dog, and made 
to prevent Martin’s dog days. 
Imprinted by John Anoke and 
John Astile for the Baihfi* of 
“ Withernam, cum privilegio peren- 
nitatis, and are to be sold at the 
sign of the Crab-tree Cudgel in 
Inwack-coat Lane.” 

^ To give Pap with a Hatchet 
“ a proverbial phrase, for doing a 
kind thing in an unkind man- 
ner.” Nares’s Glossary. ^ Pap.’ 
Watts, Bibhoth. Brit, ascribes the 
pamphlet to Lilly and not to Nash ] 
i j [« By his (Dr. Bancroft’s) ad- 
vice that course was taken, which 
“ did principally stop Martin’s and 
his fellows’ mouths ; viz. to have 
“ them answered after, their own 
‘Wain writings.” Abp. Whitgift, 


ap. Strype, Whitg. II. 387.] 

[Mr. Alvie himself appears to 
have been inchned to Puritanism, 
as his name occurs in “ Troubles 
at Frankfort,” among the signa- 
tures to ** the Disciphne,” 1557. 
Phoenix, vol. 11. 142. lliis may 
partly account for Travers’s appoint- 
ment.] 

[Fuller, C. H. b. ix. p. 214, 
inserts the testimonial of his ordina- 
tion, bearing date May 14, 1S78.] 
[Fuller, ibid. Meeting with 
some discontents in the college 
after the death of Dr. Beaumont, 
in whose time he was elected fel- 
low, he took occasion to travel 
beyond seas, and comiiig to Ge- 
neva, contracted familiarity with 
Mr. Beza and other mreign 
divines, with whom he by letters 
continued correspondency till the 
day of his death.”] 

[He and Cartwright were in- 
vited by Melvin and others to be 
readers m divinity at St. Andrew’s : 
and the tone of the letter, given m 
FuUer, C. H, b. ix. p. 2i5, seems 
to imply previous acquaintance and 
correspondence. ] 
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government in the Temple, and to that end used his most 
zealoud endeavours to be master of it ; and his being dis- 
appointed by Mr. Hooker’s admittance, proved th^ occasion 
of a public opposition betwixt them in their sermons. Many 
of which were concerning the doctrine and ceremonies of this 
church : insomuch that as St. Paul withstood St. Peter to his 
face, so did they withstand each other in their sermons ; for as 
one hath pleasantly exprest it, The forenoon sermon spake 

Canterbury, and the afternoon, Geneva i®.” 

In these sermons there was little of bitterness, but each 
party brought all the reasons he was able, to prove his 
adversary’s opinion erroneous. And thus it continued a long 
time, till the oppositions became so visible, and the con- 
sequences so dangerous especially in that place, that the 
prudent archbishop put a stop to Mr. Travers his preaching 
by a positive prohibition; [and that chiefly because of his 
foreign ordination ;] against which Mr. Travers appealed, 
and petitioned her Majesty’s Privy Council to have it recalled, 
where besides his patron the Earl of Leicester he met also 
with many assisting friends ; but they were not able to 
prevail with or against the archbishop, whom the Queen had 
entrusted with all church-power ; and he had received so fair 
a testimony of Mr. Hooker’s principles, and of his learning 
and moderation, that he withstood all solicitations. 

But the denying this petition of Mr. Travers was unpleasant 
to divers of his party, and the reasonableness of it became at 
last to be so publicly magnified by them and many others of 
that party, as never to be answered : so that, intending the 
bishop’s and Mr. Hooker’s disgrace, they procured it to be 
privately printed and scattered abroad; and then Mr. 
Hooker was forced to appear and make as public an 


FFuller, Worthies of England^ 
p. 264. “ The pulpit spake pure 

“ Canterbury in the morning, and 
Geneva in die afternoon, until 
“ Travers was silenced.”] 

ffhe words in brackets were 
inserted by Stiype. The Author of 
“ M. Some laid open in his colours,” 
p. 25, says, I have heard that 
‘‘ M. Travers, when he was thrust 
out of the Temple, was bidden by 
my Lord of Canterbury to prove 
his calling; alleging that he was 


no minister : for what authority, 
** saith he in his choler, hath M. 
“ Cartwright to make a minister ?”] 
[Rather, Lord Burghley, to 
whom 'Fravers was domestic chap- 
lain, as appears by a memorial of 
his m Strype, Whitg. I. ^5. Fuller 
adds that he was tutor to Burghley’s 
son Robert, afterwards Earl of 
Salisbury. C. H. b. ix. p. 214.] 
[Rather copied out see 
Answer to IVavers’s Supplication, 
9. in rol. ill.] 
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answer: which he did, and dedicated it to the archbi- 
shop; and it proved so full an answer, an answer that 
had in it so much of clear reason, and writ with so much 
meekness and majesty of style, that the bishop began to 
have him in admiration and to rejoice that he had 
appeared in his cause, and disdained not earnestly to beg 
his friendship ; even a familiar friendship, with a man of so 
much quiet learning and humility 

To enumerate the many particular points, in which Mr. 
Hooker and Mr. Travers dissented, (all or most of which 
I have seen written,) would prove at least tedious: and 
therefore I shall impose upon my reader no more than two, 
which shall immediately follow, and by which he may judge 
of the rest. 

Mr. Travers excepted against Mr. Hooker, for that in one 
of his sermons he declared, That the assurance of what we 
believe by the word of God is not to us so certain as that 
which we perceive by sense.” And Mr. Hooker confesseth 
he said so, and endeavours to justify it by the reasons 
foUowing 24: 

First, I taught, that the things which God promises 
in his word are surer than what we touch, handle, or 
see : but are we so sure and certain of them ? If we 
be, why doth God so often prove his promises to us as 
he doth, by arguments drawn from our sensible experience ? 
For we miist be surer of the proof, than of the things 
proved ; otherwise it is no proof. For example, how is it 
that many men looking on the moon at the same time, every 
one knoweth it to be the moon as certainly as the other 
doth ? But many believing one and the same promise,, 
have not all the same fulness of persuasion. For how 
falleth it out, that men being assured of any thing by 
sense, can be no surer of it than they are ; when as the 
strongest in faith that liveth upon the earth hath always 
need to labour, strive, and pray, that his assurance con- 
cerning heavenly and spiritual things may grow, increase, 
and be augmented ?” 

“ [Originally to wonder at the versation, reported to Walton by 
“ man.”] the Cranmer family.] 

^ [Possibly the very words of the [Answw to Travers’s Supplica- 

archbishop, in some letter or con- tion, §.9.] 
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The sermon that gave him the cause of this his justifica- 
tion, makes the case more plain, by declaring, that there is 
besides this certainty of evidence, a certainty of adherence.^’ 
In which, having most excellently demonstrated what the 
certainty of adherence is, he makes this comfortable use of it : 
Comfortable (he says) as to weak believers, who suppose 
themselves to be faithless, not to believe, when notwith- 
standing they have their adherence ; the Holy Spirit hath 
his private operations, and worketh secretly in them, and 
effectually too, though they want the inward testimony of it.” 
Tell this, saith he, to a man that hath a mind too much . 
dejected by a sad sense of his sin ; to one that by a too 
severe judging of himself, concludes that he wants faith, 
because he wants the comfortable assurance of it ; and 
his answer will be, Do not persuade me, against my 
knowledge, against what I find and feel in myself: I 
do not, I know I do not, believe.” Mr. Hooker’s own 
words follow : Well then, to favour such men a little 

in their weakness, let that be granted which they do 
imagine ; be it, that they adhere not to God’s promises, 
but are faithless, and without belief : but are they not 
grieved for their unbelief? They confess they are. Do 
they not wish it might, and also strive that it may be 
otherwise ? We know they do. Whence comcth this, but 
fi’om a secret love and liking that they have of those things 
believed ? Tor no man can love those things which in his 
own opinion are not ; and if they think those things to be, 
which they shew they love, when they desire to believe 
them ; then must it be, that by desiring to believe, they 
prove themselves true believers : for without faith no man 
thinketh that things believed are : which argument all the 
subtilties of infernal powers will never be able to dissolve.” 
This is an abridgment of part of the reasons Mr. Hooker 
gives for his justification of this his opinion, for which he was 
excepted against by Mr. Travers. 

Mr. Hooker was also accused by Mr. Travers, for that he 
in one of his sermons had declared, That he doubted not 
but that God was merciful to many of our forefathers living 

[On the Certainty and Perpe- 
tuity of Faith in the Elect.] 


[Of Justification.] 
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in popish superstition, forasmuch as they sinned ignorantly:” 
and Mr. Hooker in his answer profesaeth it to be his judg- 
ment, and declares his reasons for this charitable opinion 
to be as foUoweth. 

But first [because Travers’s argument against this charit- 
able opinion of Hooker was, that they could not be saved, 
because they sought to be justified by the merit of their 
works, and so overthrow the foundation of faith] he states 
the question about justification and works, and how the 
foundation of faith without works is overthrown ; and then 
he proceeds to discover that way which natural men and 
some others have mistaken to be the way, by which they 
hope to attain true and" everlasting happiness : and having 
discovered the mistaken, he proceeds to direct to that true 
way, by which, and no other, everlasting life and blessedness 
is attainable. And these two ways he demonstrates thug 
(they be his own words that follow) : That, the way of 
nature ; this, the way of grace : the end of that way, 
salvation merited, presupposing the righteousness of men’s 
works ; their righteousness, a natural ability to do them ; 
that ability, the goodness of God which created "them in 
such perfection. But the end of this way, salvation 
bestowed upon men as a gift: presupposing not their 
righteousness, but the forgiveness of their unrighteousness, 
justification ; their justification, not their natural ability to 
do good, but their hearty sorrow for not doing, and un- 
feigned belief in Him, for whose sake not doers are accepted, 
which is their vocation ; their vocation, the election of God, 
taking them out of the number of lost children ; their 
election, a Mediator in whom to be elected ; this mediation 
inexplicable mercy ; this mercy supposing their misery 
for whom He vouchsafed to die, and make himself a 
Mediator.” 

And he also declareth, there is no meritorious cause for 
our justification but Christ ; no effectual, but His mercy ;” 
and says also, we deny the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
we abuse, disannul, and annihilate the benefit of His 
passion, if by a proud imagination we believe we caii merit 
everlasting life, or can be worthy of it.” This belief 
* ^ because of fnth,” interpolated, apparently by Strype.] 
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(he decl^eth) is to destroy the very essence of our justifi- 
cation^ and he makes all opinions that border upon this to 
be very dangerous. Yet nevertheless” (and for tliis he 
was accused) considering how many virtuous and just men/ 
how many saints and martyrs, have had their dangerous 
opinions, amongst which this was one, that they hoped to 
make God some part of amends, by voluntary punish- 
ments which they laid upon themselves : because by [of?] 
this, or the like erroneous opinions which do by consequence 
overthrow the merits of Christ, shall man be -so bold as to 
write on their graves, ^ Such men are damned, there is for 
them no salvation !’ St. Austin says. Err are possum, hcere- 
ticus esse nolo. And except we put a difference betwixt 
them that err ignorantly, and them that obstinately persist 
in it, how is it possible that any man should hope to be 
saved ? Give me a Pope or a Cardinal, whom great afflic- 
tions have made to know liimself ; whose heart God hath 
touched with true sorrow for all his sins, and filled with a 
love of Christ and his Gospel ; whose eyes are willingly 
open to see the truth, and his mouth ready to renounce all 
error, this one opinion of merit excepted, which he thinketh 
God will require at his hands ; and because he wanteth, 
trembleth, and is discouraged, and yet can say, * Lord, 
cleanse me from all my secret sins !’ shall I think, because 
of this, or a like error, such men touch not so much as the 
hem of Christ’s garment ? If they do, wherefore should I 
doubt but that virtue may proceed from Christ to save 
them ? No, I will not be afraid to say to such a one, ^ You 
err in your opinion, but be of good comfort, you have to do 
with a merciful God, who will make the best of that little 
which you hold well, and not with a captious sophister, who 
gathereth the worst out of every thing in which you are 
mistaken.’ 

But it will be said, (says Mr. Hooker,) ‘ The admittance 
of merit in any degree, overthroweth the foundation, 
excludeth from the hope of mercy, from all possibility of 
salvation.’ (And now Mr. Hooker’s own words follow.) 

What, though they hold the truth sincerely in all other 
parts of Christian faith ; although they have in some 
measure aU the virtues and graces of the Spirit ; although 
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they have all other tokens of God’s children in them ; 
although they be far from having any proud opinion that 
they shall be saved by the worthiness of their deeds ; 
although the only thing that troubleth and molesteth them 
be a little too much dejection, somewhat too great a fear 
arising from an erroneous conceit, that God will require a 
worthiness in them, which they are grieved to find wanting 
in themselves ? although they be not obstinate in this 
** opinion'? although they be willing and would be glad to 
forsake it, if. any one reason were brought sufficient to 
disprove it ? although the only cause why they do not 
forsake it ere they die, be their ignorance of that means by 
which it might be disproved ? although the cause why the 
ignorance in this point is not removed, be the want of 
knowledge in such as should be able, and are not, to 
remove it ? Let me die (says Mr. Hooker) if it be ever 
proved, that simply an error doth exclude a Pope or Cardi- 
nal in such a case utterly from hope of life. Surely I must 
confess^ that if it be an error to think that God may be 
merciful to save men even when they err, my greatest 
comfort is my error : were it not for the love I bear to this 
error, I would never wish to speak or to live.” 

I was willing to take notice of these two points, as sup- 
posing them to be very material ; and that as they are thus 
contracted, they may prove useful to my reader ; as also, for 
that the answers be arguments of Mr. Hooker’s great and 
clear reason, and equal charity. Other exceptions were also 
made against him by Mr. Travers, as, That he prayed 
before and not after his sermons ; that in his prayers he 
named bishops ; that he kneeled both when he prayed and 
when he received the Sacrament ; and” (says Mr. Hooker 
in his defence) other exceptions so like these, as but to 
name, I should have thought a greater fault than to commit 
them.” 

And it is not unworthy the noting, that in the manage of 
so great a controversy, a sharper reproof than this, and one 
like it, did never fall from the happy pen of this humble 
man. That like it was upon a like occasion of exceptions, to 
which his answer was, “ Your next argument consists of 
railing and of reasons : to your railing, I say nothing ; to 
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“ your reasons, 1 say what follows*'^.” And I am glad of 
fids fiifbccasibn, to te^ify the dovelike temper of this meek, 
this matchless man; and doubtless, if Almighty God had 
blessed the dissenters from the ceremonies and discipline of 
this church with a like measure of wisdom and humility, 
instead of their pertinacious zeal ; then, Obedience and Truth 
had kissed each other ; then peace and piety had flourished 
in our nation, and this church and state had been blessed 
like “ Jerusalem that is at unity with itself;” but this can 
never be expected, till God shall bless the common people of 
^ds nation with a belief “ Thai, schism is a sin, and, lihey not 
*^fi to judge what is schism and bless them also with a 
belief, “ that there may be ofiences taken, which are not 
“ given and, “ that laws are not made for private men to 
“ dispute, but to obey.” * 

J. 8. FBefore we pass from these unhappy disceptations between 

The»rtlcle« ^ , 

of fw«e doc- Mooker and Iravers, as we have heard two articles ot pre- 
joctedby tended false doctrine obiected by the one to the other, so it 
Hooker, is pity the rest should be wholly lost, and for ever buried in 
silence: therefore, for the making this considerable part of 
the reverend man’s life and history complete, and to retrieve 
whatsoever may be gotten of the pen and mind of so learned 
and judicious a person, take this further account, not only of 
two, but of all the articles that his before-mentioned adver- 
sary had marshalled up against him, collected from a sermon 
or sermons he had heard him preach at the Temple ; together 
with his endeavoured confiitation of them; and likewise 
Hooker’s own vindication of himself to each of these articles. 
These articles seem to have been delivered by Travers to the 
Lord Treasurer. The same lord delivered them to Hooker 
to consider of, and to make his reply to. And of these 
articles the archbishop also was privy, and briefly declared 
his judgment and determination of them. I shall set all 
down exactly from an authentic manuscript. 

[Compare KP.V. 30, 4. “Our answer therefore to their reasons 
“ is, m : to their scoffs, Nothing.”] 
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Doctannes delivered by Mr. Mooker,, as tJbey were set down 

and skewed by Mr. Travers, Max. 30, 158^, under this 

title ; 

-4 short Note of sundry unsound Points of Doctrine at divers 
times delivered hy Mr. Hooker in his public Simons. 

1. The church of Rome is a true church of Christ, and 
a church sanctified by profession of that truth, which God 
had revealed unto us by his Son, though not a pure and 
perfect church. 

2. The Fathers which lived and died in Popish super- 
stition were saved, because they sinned ignorantly- 

3. They which are of the church of Rome may be saved 
by such a faith as they have in Christ, and a general repent- 
ance of all their sins. 

4. The church of Rome holdcth all men sinners, even the 
Blessed Virgin, though some of them think otherwise of her. 

The church of Rome teacheth Christ’s righteousness to 
be the only meritorious cause of taking away sin. 

6. The Galatians which joined with faith in Christ, cir- 
cumcision, as necessary unto salvation, notwithstanding be 
saved. 

7. Neither the church of Rome, nor the Galatians, deny 
the foundation directly, but only by consequent : and there- 
fore may be saved. Or else neither the Lutherans, nor who- 
soever hold any error (for every error by consequent denieth 
the foundation), may be saved. 

[In the HarleianMSS. N®. 291, anno 1608, tom. II. p. 44. He was 
fol. 183 — 1 85 , IS a paper dated employed as a clerk by sir F. Wal- 
March 20, i 585 , and headed, Pro- singham. See a letter of his (Tom- 
‘‘ positions taught and maintained son’s) at the end of Knewstub’s 
by Mr. Hooker. The same briefly Confutation of H. N. 1S79,) It 
" confuted by L. T. in a private appears by Fuller, Ch. Hist, b, ix. 
“ Letter.” And immediately follow- p. 216, that notes of these sermons 
ing, “ Doctrine preached by Mr. were taken by a great many persons’. 
Hooker in the Temple the first of “ Here might one on Sundays have 
March i 585 .” These papers seen almost as many writers as 
agree m substance, though not ver- hearers. Not only young students, 
bally with Strype’s, lib far as they but even the mvest benchers 
go : for they do not contain either ** (such as Sir Edward Cook and 
Hooker’s answer or the archbishop’s sir James Altham then were) were 
judgment on the disputed points. (L. not more exact m taking instruc- 
T. was Lawrence Tomson. Dr.Bhss, ** tions from their chents, than in 
in Ath. Oxon. I. 700. See an ac- “ writing notes from the mouths of 
count of him in the same work, their ministers.”] 
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Hooker’s 
own relation 
of bis asser- 
tions, and 
yindication 
ofthem ' 
against Tra- 
vers. 


8o An additament taketh not away that wherennto it is 
added^ but coufirmeth it. As he that saith of any, that he 
is a righteous man, saith, that he is a man: except it be 
privative; as when he saith, he is a dead man, then he 
denieth him to be a man : and of this sort of [privative] 
additaments neither are works, which are added to Christ by 
the church of S.ome ; nor circumcision, added to him by the 
Galatians. 

9. The Galatians’ case is harder than the case of the church 
of Eome ; for they added to Christ circumcision, which God 
had forbidden and abolished : but that which the church of 
Borne addeth, are works which God hath commanded. 

10. No one sequel urged by the Apostle against the Gala- 
tians, for joining circumcision with Christ, but may be as well 
enforced against the Lutherans holding ubiquity. 

11. A bishop or cardinal of the church of Eome, yea, 
the Pope himself, denying all other errors of popery, not- 
withstanding his opinion of justification by works, may be 
saved. 

12. Predestination is not of the absolute will of God, but 
conditional. 

1 3. The doings of the wicked are not of the will of God 
positive, but only permissive. 

14. The reprobates are not rejected, but for the evil works 
which God did foresee they wordd commit. 

15. The assurance of things which we believe by the 
Word, is not so sure, as of those which we perceive by sense. 

Here follows an Account, given in by Mr, Hooker himsdf, of 
what he preached, March 28, 1^8^ 2®. And then of what 
Travers in his Lectures excepted thereunto. And lastly, 
of Hooher^s Reply and Vindication of himself and his 
Sermons, 

I doubted not but that God was merciful to thousands 
of our fathers, which lived in popish superstition : for 
** that they sinned ignorantly. But we have the light of the 
truth. 

[Strype in his Life of Whitg. it is an oversight there, as is evident 
1 . 476, makes the date i 586 . But from the context.! 
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* Which doctrine was withstood, because we are com- 
" manded to depart out of Babylon, else we should be par- 
takers of those plagues there denounced against such as 
repent not of their superstitions: which they cannot who 
know them not. 

I answered, that there were thousands in our days who 
hate sin, desiring to walk according to the will of God ; 
and yet committing sin which they know not to be sin. 
I think, that they that desire forgiveness of secret sins, 
which they know not to be sins, and that are sorry for sins, 
that they know not to be sins, [such] do repent. 

It is replied, that without £iith there is no repentance. 
Our fathers in desiring mercy did but as divers pagans ; 
and had no true repentance. 

They thought they could not be saved by Christ without 
works, as the Galatians did : and so they denied the founda- 
" tion of faith. 

I answered, although the proposition were true, that he 
who thinketh he cannot be saved by Christ without works, 
overthroweth the foundation ; yet we may persuade our- 
selves that our forefathers might be saved. i. Because 
many of them were ignorant of the dogmatical positions of 
the church of Home. 2. Albeit they had divers positions 
of that church, yet it foUoweth not that they had this. 
3. Although they did generally hold this position, yet God 
might be merciful unto them. No exception hath been 
taken against any one of these assertions. 4. I add, thjit 
albeit all those, of whom we speak, did not only hold this 
generally, but as the scholars of Rome hold this position 
now, of joining works with Christ ; jrhether doth that 
position overthrow the foundation directly, or only by con- 
sequence ? If it doth overthrow the foxmdation directly. See, 

^ Salvation belongeth to the her sins, and that you taste not 
Church of Christ. We may not of her places.’ 
think, that they could be capable Ike G^atians thinking that 

of it, which lived ito the errors they could not be saved by Christ, 
** held and maintained in the Church except they were circumcised, did 

of Rome, that seat of Antichrist. ** thereby exclude themselves from 
“ Wherefore to his people God salvation. Christ did profit them 
‘‘ speaketh in this sort ; * Go out " nothing. So thw which min their 
‘‘ of Babylon, my people, go out of own works with Cnrist.” Trm>ers*s 
“ her, that you be not partaker of own Answer, 
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To make all plain, 'these points are to be handled. 
Pirst, what is meant by the foundation. Secondly, what it 
is to deny the foundation directly. Thirdly, whether the 
elect may be so deceived, that they naay come to this, to deny 
the foundation directly. Fourthly, whether the Galatians 
did directly deny it. Fifthly, whether the church of Rome, 
by joining works with Christ in the matter of salvation, do 
directly deny it.” 

I. To the fost I answer : The foundation is, that which 
Peter, Nathaniel, and the Samaritan confessed ; and that 
which the Apostles expressly [affirm,] Acts iv. [12.] ^ There 
is none other name under heaven given among men, where- 
by we must be saved.’ It is, in fine, this. Salvation is by 
Christ only. This word only^ what doth it exclude ? [As 
when we say,] ^ ThiS judge shall only determine this 
matter this only doth not exclude all other things, besides 
the person of the judge ; as necessary witnesses, the equity 
of the cause, &c. but all persons : and not all persons from 
being present, but from determining the cause. So when 
we say, ^ Salvation only is by Christ,’ we do not exclude 
all other things. For then how could we say, that faith 
were necessary ? We exclude therefore not those means 
whereby the benefits of Christ are applied to us ; but all 
other persons y for working any thing for our redemption. 

II. To the second point: We arc said to deny the 
foundation directly, when plainly and expressly we deny 
that Christ only doth save. JBy consequence we deny the 
foimdation, when any such thing is defended, whereby it 
may be inferred, that Christ doth not only save. 

III. To the thii'd : The elect of God cannot so err that 
they should deny directly the foundation : for that Christ 
doth keep them from that extremity : and there is no 
salvation to such as deny the foundation directly. Therefore 
it is said, that they ^ shall worship the beast, whose names 
are not found in die book of life.’ Antichrist may prevail 
much against them [viz. the elect], and they may receive 
the sign of the beast in the same degree, but not so that 
they should directly deny the foundation. 

IV . To the fourth : Albeit the Galatians feU into error ; 
but not so that they lost salvation. If they had died before 
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they had known the doctrine of Paul, behig before deceived 
by those that they thought did teach the truth : what do 
you think ? should they have been damned ? This we are 
taught, that such errors |as are damning] shall not take 
hold, but on those that love not the truth. Th)c Oalatians 
had embraced the truth ; and for it had suffered many 
things, &c. There came among them seducers that required 
circumcision. They being moved with a religious fear, 
thought it to be the word of God, that they shotild be cir- 
cumcised. The best of them might be brought into that 
opinion ; and dying before they could be otherwise in- 
structed, they may not for that be excluded from salvation. 
Circumcision being joined with Christ doth only by con- 
sequence overthrow the foundation. To hold the founda-* 
tion by an additament is not to deny the foundation ; unless 
the additament be a privative. He is a just man, therefore 
a man : but this foUoweth not ; he is a dead man, therefore 
he is a man. In the ijth chapter of the Acts they are 
called credentes [i.e. such as believed,] that taught the ne- 
cessity of circumcision. That name could not have been 
given unto them, if directly they had denied the foundation. 
That which the Apostle doth urge against the Galatians, in 
respect of circumcision, may be urged against the Luther- 
ans in ^respect of their consubstantiation. [But they do not 
directly deny the foundation.] So neither did the Galatians 
directly deny it. 

V. Lastly : Whether doth the church of Home directly 
deny the foundation, by joining Christ and works ? There 
is a difference between the papists and the Galatians : for 
circumcision, which the Galatians joined with Christ, was 
forbidden, and taken away by Christ. But works are 
commanded, which the church of Rome doth join with 
Christ. So that there is greater repugnancy to join circum- 
cision with Christ, than to join works with him. But let 
them be equal. As the Galatians only by consequent 
denied the foundation, so do the Papists. (Zanchy, Calvin, 
Mornay ; I need not go so fair as some of these.)®^ But 

[The words in ( ) appear to be are specified in the body of the 
a reference, crept by mistake into sermon.] 
the text. The passages referred to 
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I think, if the Pope, or any of the Cardiiials, should 
forsake all other their corruptions, and yield up their souls^ ^ 
holding the foundation again but by a slender thread, and 
did but as it were touch the hem of Christ’s garment, 
believing that which the Church of Rome doth in this point 
of doctrine, they may obtain mercy. For they have to 
deal with God, who is no captious sophister, and wiU not , 
examine them in quiddities, but accept them if they plainly 
hold the foundation. 

This error is my only comfort as touching the salvation 
of our fathers. I follow Mr. Martyi*. I know Ignorantia 
non excusat in toto, but in tanto. It maketh not a fault to* 
be no fault, but that which is a fault to be a less one.” 
SoiA 7 udg length, thus did the Archbishop of Canterbury dis- 

erectly and warily correct and moderate these articles between 
■iM. them both: 

I. Prists living and dying Papists may notwithstanding 
be saved. The reason ; ignorance excused them. As the 
apostle aUegeth, i Tim. i. 13. ‘I obtained mercy because 
I did it ignorantly.’ 

The Archbishop’s Judgment 

Not Papists, but our fathers. Nor they all, but many 
of them. Nor living and dying Papists, but living in popish 
superstitions. Nor simply might, but might by the mercy of 
God, be saved. Ignorance did not excuse the fault to make 
it no fault : but the less their fault was, in respect of 
ignorance, the more hope we have, that God was merciful 
" to them.” 

II. Papists hold the foundation of faith : so that they 
may be saved, notwithstanding their opinion of merit.” 
Archbishop, “ And Papists overthrow the foundation of 
faith, both by their doctrine of merit, and otherwise many 
ways. So that if they have, as their errors deseive, I do 
not see how they should be saved.” 

III. General repentance may serve to their salvation, 
though they confess not their error of merit.” 

Archbishop, General repentance will not serve any but 
the faithful man. Nor him, for any sin, but for such sins 
only as he doth not mark, nor know to be sin.” 
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TV. The Chi^h of Borne is within the new coyensait.’* 
Archbishop. xne Church of Rome is not as the assemhlies 
of Turks, Jews, and Painims.” 

V. The Galatians joining the law with Christ might 
have been saved, before they received the Epistiu*’’ 
Archbishop. Of the Galatians, before they were told of 
their error, what letteth ns to think, as of onr lathers, before 
the Church of Rome was admonished of her defection from 
the truth ?”] 

And this also may be worthy of noting, that these excep- 
tions of Mr. Travers against Mr. Hooker proved to be felix 
error y for they were the cause of his transcribing those few of 
his sermons, which we now see printed with his books ; and 
of his Answer to Mr. Travers his Supplication ; and of his 
most learned and useful Discourse of Justification, of Faith 
and Works; and by their transcription they fell into such 
hands as have preserved them from being lost, as t^ many of 
his other matchless writings were ; and from these I have 
gathered many observations in this discourse of his life. 

After the publication of his Answer to the Petition of 
Mr. Travers, Mr. Hooker grew daily into greater repute with 
the most learned and wise of the nation ; but it had a con- 
trary effect in very many of the Temple that were zealous for 
Mr. Travers and for his Church-discipline ; insomuch, that 
though Mr. Travers left the place yet the seeds of discontent 
could not be rooted out of that society, by the great reason, 
and as great meekness, of this humble man: for though the 
chief benchers gave him much reverence and encourage- 
ment, yet he there met with many neglects and oppositions 
by those of Master Travers^ judgment; insomuch that it 
turned to his extreme grief: and that he might unbeguile 
and win them, he designed to write a deliberate sober Treatise 

32 |-« Adam Loftus, Archbishop of their civil wars, he returned into 
“ Dubhn, and Chancellor of Ire- “ England, and lived here many 
** land, his ancient colleague in years very obscurely, (though in 
Cambridge, invited him over to nimself a shining light,) as to the 
be Provost of Trinity college in " matter of outward maintenance. 

« Dubhn. Embracing the motion, “ Yet had he Agur^s wish, neither 
“ over he went, accepting the place, poverty nor nches, tiiough his 
and continued some years therein, * enough’ seemed to be dT ^ortest 
till discomposed with the fear of ** size. . . When Archbishop Ussher, 
HOOKER, VOL. I. P 
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of (ho ChurcL’s power to make cauonB for the iis^ of cere- 
^nmnieB, and by law to irnpoBe an obedience to them^ as uppu 
her children ; and this he proposed to do in eight books of 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity ; intending therein to shew 
such arguments as should force an assent from all men^ if 
reason delivered in sweet language, and void of any provo- 
cation, were able to do it: and that he might prevent all 
prejudice, he wrote before it a large Preface or Epistle to the 
Dissenting Brethren, wherein there were such bowels of love, . 
and such a commixture of that love with reason, as was never 
exceeded but in Holy Writ; and particularly by that of 
St. Paul to his dear brother and fellow-labourer Philemon: 
than which, none was ever more like this Epistle of Mr. 
Hooker’s: so that his dear friend and companion in his 
studies. Dr. Spenser, might after his death justly say^^. 
What admirable height of learning and depth of judgment 
dwelt in the lowly mind of this truly humble man, great 
“ in all wise men’s eyes except his own ; with what gravity 
and majesty of speech his tongue and pen uttered heavenly 
‘‘ mysteries ; whose eyes, in the humility of his heart, were 
“ always cast down to the ground : how aU things that 
proceeded from him were breathed as from the spirit 
of love ; as if he, like the bird of the Holy Ghost, the 
Dove, had wanted gaU : let those that knew him not in 
his person, judge by these living images of his soul, his 
" writings.” 

The foundation of these books was laid in the Temple; 
but he found it no fit place to finish what he had there 
designed ; and he therefore earnestly solicited the archbishop 
for a remove from that place, to whom he spake to this 
purpose : My Lord, when I lost the freedom of my cell, 
‘‘ which was my college ; yet, I found some degree of it in 

“ brought up under him, prolfered “ many nephews (some eminent) 
“ mon^ unto him for his rehef, “ scholars, bequeathed all his books 
« Mr.T ravers returned a thankful " of Oriental languages (wherein he 
“ refusal thereof. Sometimes he ** was exquisite) and plate worth 
did preach, rather when he durst, “fifty pounds, to Sion college m 
“than when he would; debarred “London.” Fuller, C. H. IX. 218.] 
“ from all cure of souls by his non- ^ [In his Preface to the edition of 
“ conformity. He hved and died 1604.] 

“ unmarriea, and though leaving 
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my qtiiet country parsonage : but I am weary of tfee noise 
and oppositions of this place, and indeed God and nature 
** did not intend me for contentions, but for study and quiet- 
^ ness. My Lord, my particular contests with Mr. Travers 
here have proved the more unpleasant to me, because I 
believe him to be a good man and that beKef hath' 
occasioned me to examine mine own. conscience concerning 
" his opinions ; and, to satisfy that, I have consulted the 
scripture, and other laws both human and divine, whether 
the conscience of him and others of his judgment ought to 
be so far complied with as to alter our frame of Church- 
government, our manner of God’s worship, our praising 
and praying to him, and our established ceremonies, as 
often as his and others’ tender consciences shall require 
us : and, in this examination, I have not only satisfied 
myself, but have begun a Treatise, in which I intend^® a 
justification of the Laws of our Ecclesiastical Polity ; in 
which design God and his holy Angels shall at the last 
great day bear me that witness which my conscience now 
does ; that my meaning is not to provoke any, but rather to 
satisfy all tender consciences, and I shall never be able to 
do this, but where I may study, and pray for God’s bless- 


[“ In the very midst of the 
“ paroxysm betwixt Hooker and 
Travers, the latter still bare (and 
“ none can challenge the other to 
the contrary) a reverend esteem 
“ of his adversary. And when an 
“ unworthy aspersion, some years 
after, was cast on Hooker, Mr. 
“ Travers being asked of a private 
“ fnend what he thought of the 
“ truth of that accusation : ' In 
“ truth,’ said he, ‘I take Mr, Hooker 
“ to be a holy man.’ ” Fuller, C, H. 
IX. 217.] 

[^riiis paragraph ongmally stood 
as follows ; “I have not only satis- 
fied myself, but have begun a 
“ Treatise in which I intend the 
‘‘ satisfaction of others, by a demon- 
stration of the reasonableness of 
our laws of Ecclesiastical Polity ; 
and therein laid a hopeful founaa- 
tion for the Church’s peace ; and, 
so as not to provoke your adver- 
“ sary Mr. Cartwright, nor Mr. 


Travers, whom I take to be mine, 
(but not mine enemy,) God knows 
this to be my meaning. To which 
end, I have searched many books, 
“ and spent many thoughtful hours ; 
“ and 1 hope, not in vain ; for I 
“ write to reasonable men. But, 
“ my Lord, I shall never be able to 
“ finish what I have begun, unless 
I be removed into some quiet 
country parson^e, where I may 
“ see God’s blessing spring out of 
my mother earth, and eat mine 
own bread in peace and privacy. 
A place where 1 may, without 
“ disturbance, meditate my ap- 
proaching mortahty, and that 
great account, which ^ flesh must 
‘‘ at the last great day give to the 
God of all epirits. 

This is my design ; and, as 
** these are the desires of my heart, 
** so they shall, by God’s assistance, 
“ be the constant endeavours of the 
“ uncertain remainder of my life.”] 
F 2 
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mg upon my endeavours^ and keep myself in peace and 
Me privacy, and behold God’s blessing spring out of my mother 
earth, and eat my own bread without oppositions ; and 
** therefore, if your Grace can judge me worthy of such 
a favour, let me beg it, that I may perfect what I have 
begun.” 

About this time the parsonage or rectory of Boscum, in the 
diocese of Sarum, and six miles from that city, became void. 
T^e Bishop of Sarum is patron of it : but in the vacancy of 
that see (which was three years betwixt the translation of 
Bishop Pierce to the see of York, and Bishop Caldwell’s 
admission into it) the disposal of that and all benefices 
belonging to that see during this said vacancy, came to be 
disposed ,.of by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and he pre- 
sented Richard Hooker to it, in the year 1591. And Richard 
Hooker was also in this said year instituted, July 17, to be 
a minor prebend of Salisbury, the corps to it being Nether- 
Havin 3 *^, about ten miles from that city ; which prebend was 
of no great value, but intended chiefiy to make him capable 
of a better preferment in that church In this Boscum he 

[Originally death of Bishop and learned Mr. Hooker thus 

‘‘ Pierce.” Strype, Whitg. II. 202, subscribing, ‘ Per me Richardum 

charges Walton with this mistake, Hooker clencum in artibus ma- 

not being aware that he had cor- gistrum prsesentat ad Canoni- 

rected it in a subsequent edition. catum et Praebendan: de Neather- 

Dr. John Peers, or Piers, was con- Haven in Ecclesia cathedrali Sa- 

Armed Archbishop of York, Feb. 19, rum. 17 Julii iSpi.* ” p. 147.] 

i 58 f. Strype, Whitg. I. S48. [He was at the same time made 

Dr. John Coldwell, Dean of Ro- Subdean of Sarum. See that title 
cheater, was consecrated Bishop of in Le Neve’s Fasti, 273. “ iSpi, 33 
Salisbuiy, Dec. 26, iSpi. Id. ibid. Eliz. Richard Hooker was col- 
li. 112.J “ lated July 23, iSgi. Void by the 

[At the end of Dr. Bernard’s ** resignation of Baldgey ; ” who 
Clavi Trabales, 1661, are some succeeded Hooker at the Temple, 
memoranda of subscriptions to the Ihe Subdean is not, as such, a 
Thirty-nine Articles, by divines of Canon residentiary, and his emolu- 
high authority ; among whom,” ments are very scanty. In the 
says the compiler, it pleased me Chapter books appear tne following 
** to find the hand of the reverend entnes : 


Subdeaae of Sarum. Installed. 

Ric. Hooker, per Lit. numdat. Archiepi ^ . . . 22 Julii iSpi. 

Thos. Coldw^ per Resign. Ric. Hooker. « . zo Feb. 1594. 

Netheravon Prebend. 

Ric. Hooker per Res^. Nic. Baldguy 23 Julii iSpi. 

Thos. Joy per R^ign — ^Hooker. o Fdi. 1S94. (16 Feb. ?) 
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continued till lie had finished four of his eight proposed 
books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, and these were 
entered into the Register-book in Stationers’^-hall, the 9th of 
March, 1592, but not published till the year and 

then were with the before-mentioned large and affectionate 
preface, which he directs " to them that seek (as they term it) 
the Reformation of the Laws and Orders Ecclesiastical in 
the Church of England of which books I shall yet say 
nothing more, but that he continued his laborious diligence to 
finish the remaining four during his life (of all which more 
properly hereafter) but at Boscum he finisht and publisht 
but only the first four, being then in the thirty-ninth year of 
his age. 

He left Boscum in the year 1595, by a surrender of it 
into the hands of Bishop Caldwell, and he presented Ben- 
jamin Russel, who was instituted into it the 23d of June 
in the same year. 

The parsonage of Bishopsborne in Kent, three miles from 
Canterbury, is in that archbishop’s gift ; but, in the latter end 
of the year 1594, Doctor William Redman the rector of it 
was made Bishop of Norwich^®; by which means the power 
of presenting to it was pro ea vice in the Queen ; and she 
presented Richard Hooker, whom she loved well, to this good 


In Sir Thos. Phillips’s Book of the following entry, under the 
Wiltshire Institutions (taken from title, Registrum Johannis Cold- 
the Archives of the Kegistry) is well : 


Prttronus Clericus 

Eccl. Boscoiiib. I Ricardus Hooker, 1 Benjamin Russell per resign. 
• clencus. dicti Ric. Hooker. 


In this, the descnption of Hooker 
as patron is an error, unless he was 
so for one turn, as it is said in some 
other instances, ex concessione 
“ Episcopi ” ITie patronage of 
Boscomb has been m the bishop 
from the very earliest period. Be- 
tween the years i584 and iSqi, 
Bishop Pierce’s Register is lost ; 
consequently Hooker’s institution 
does not appear. 

'Phe above particulars were kindly 
communicated to the editor W a 
member of the Chapter. l^at 
Hooker was really the patron by 
concession pro ea vice seems the 


more probable, as the person pre- 
sented had been a scholar of C. C. C. 
and possibly one of Hooker’s own 
pupils. “ Benj. Russell, discipulus, 
“ Feb. 6, 1579.” From the Resi- 
dent’s Register.] 

[Onginally printed.” The 
change mav be thought to be war- 
ranted by tne letter to Lord Burgh- 
ley; for which see App. N". IV. 
although Mr. Strvpe (Whitg. II. 
148.) conjectures tne book to have 
been sent in a written copy rather 
than in print.] 

^ [Consecrated 12 Jan. iSoL 
Strype, Wlatg. II. 2 jS.I 
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Bvmg of Borne tjie 7th of July, 1595, in which living he 
oonliisgaLed tUl his death, without any addition of dignity or 
profit 

And now having brought our Richard Hooker, from his 
birthplace to this where he found a grave, I shall only 
give some accoimt of his books, and of his behaviour in 
this parsonage of Borne, and then give a rest both to myself 
and my reader. 

His first four Books and large Epistle have been declared 
to be printed at his being at Boscum, anno 1594. Next, 
I am to tell, that at the end of these four Books, there 
was when he first printed them this Advertisement to the 
Reader : I have for some causes thought it at this time 

more fit to let go these first four Books by themselves, 
than to stay both them and the rest, till the whole 
might together be published. Such generalities of the 
cause in question as are here handled, it will be per- 
haps not amiss to consider apart, by way of introduction 
unto the books that are to follow concerning particulars; 
in the mean time the reader is requested to mend the 
printer’s errors, as noted underneath.” 

And I am next to declare, that his fifth Book (which 
is larger than his first four) was first also printed by 
itself anno 1597, and dedicated to his patron (for till 
then he chose none) the archbishop. These Books were 
read with an admiration of their excellency in this, and 
their just fame spread itself also into foreign nations. 
And I have been told more than forty years past, that 
either Cardinal Allen, or learned Dr. Stapleton (both 


[Mr. Wharton says (Def. of 
Plural. 192, 2d edition) that Hooker 
died possessed of Very great prefer- 
ments. But he oders no proof of 
this assertion; nor is any to be 
found in Le Neve’s Fasti. Ffdman, 
MSS. vol. 10. near the end, s^s,' 
Heylin, Animadv. on Fuller’s Ch. 
“ Hist. p. 1 65 , calls him Prebend of 
Canterbury ; I think, without 
** good ^ound.” Dr. Heylyn’s 
assertion is the less to be regarded, 
because in the same sentence he 
commits two other mistakes con- 
cerning Hooker ; calling him then 


‘‘ Master of the Temple,” and dating 
the first publication of his great 
work 1 590. Dr. Spenser in his 
preface expressly affirms “ he neither 
enjoyed nor expected any the least 
” dimity meaning at the time of 
his death.] 

[Stapleton is particularly men- 
tioned as an admirer of Hooker, in 
Bishop King’s letter to Walton. 
He died in 1598 Collier, E. H. II. 
662. Cardinal Allen in 1594. Id. 
ibid. 643. This proves that the 
former must have been the person 
here meant.] 
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and in Italy about the time when Hooker’s 
four Books were first printed) meeting with this general 
fame of them, were desirous to read an author that both 
the reformed and the learned of their own Bomish Church 
did so much magnify, and therefore caused them to be 
sent for to Rome ; and after reading them, boasted to the 
Pope, (which then was Clement the Eighth,) That though 
he had lately said he never met with an English book 
whose writer deserved the name of an author ; yet there 
now appeared a wonder to them, and it would be so 
to his Holiness, if it were in Latin ; for a poor obscure 
English priest had writ four such Books of Laws and 
Church-Polity, and in a style that expressed such a 
grave and so humble a majesty, with such clear demon- 
stration of reason, that in all their readings they had 
not met with any that exceeded him and this begot 
in the Pope an earnest desire that Dr. Stapleton should 
bring the said four books, and looking on the English 
read a part of them to him in Latin ; which Dr. Stapleton 
did, to the end of the first book; at the conclusion of 
which, the Pope spake to this purpose : There is no 

learning that this man hath not searcht into ; nothing 
too hard for his understanding : this man indeed deserves 
the name of an author ; his books will get reverence by 
age, for there is in them such seeds of eternity, that if 
the rest be like this, they shall last till the last fire 
shall consume all learning.” 

Nor was this high, the only testimony and commenda- 
tions given to his Books ; for at the first coming of King 
James into this kingdom, he inquired of the Archbishop 
Whitgift for his friend Mr. Hooker that writ the Books 
of Church-Polity ; to which the answer was, that he died 
a year before Queen Elizabeth, who received the sad news 
of his death with very much sorrow : to which the King 
replied, And I receive it with no less, that I shall want 
the desired Happiness of seeing and discoursing with 
that man, from whose Books I have received such satis- 
faction : indeed, my Lord, I have received more satis- 
" faction in reading a leaf, or paragraph, in Mr. Hooker, 
though it were but about the feshion of Churches, or 
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Clusrch*-xm28ick^ or tho like, but especially of the Sacra^ 
** ments, than I hare had in the reading particular large 
treatises written but of one of those subjects by others, 
though very learned men ; and, I observe there is in 
Mr. Hooker no affected language ; but a grave, compre- 
hensive, clear manifestation of reason; and that backed with 
the authority of the Scripture, the fathers and schoolmen, 
and with all law both sacred and civil. And though many 
others write well, yet in the next age they will be forgotten; 
but doubtless there is in every page of Mr. Hooker’s book 
the picture of a divine soul, such pictures of Truth and 
Beason, and drawn in so sacred colours, that they shall 
never fade, but give an immortal memory to the author,” 
And it is so truly true, that the King thought what he spake, 
that as the most learned t)f the nation have and still do 
mention Mr. Hooker with reverence ; so he also did never 
mention him but with the epithet of learn* or judicious^ or 
reverendy or 'cenerahle Mr. Hooker. , 

Nor did his son, our late King Chiles the First, ever 

^ [Chr. Letter, p. 45. Our ‘‘ mentioned. You that carry the 
last scruple and demaund is this ; mind Qf a Phalaris towards your 
“ seeing your bookes be so long and “ adver ^ary are not fit to exercise 
tedious, in a stile not usuall, and, the cufice of an Aristarchus. I 
as we verilie thmke, the hke harde “ must looke as nature, speak as 
to be found, farre difFermg from ‘‘ custi^e, and think as God’s 
the simphcitie of holie scripture, good Spirit hath taught me, judg 
'‘and nothing after the frame of “ you howsoever either of my mynd, 
“ the writings of the reverend and “ or of my stile, or if you will of my 
“ learned fathers of our Church, “ looke also.” Again, Chr. Letter, 
“ as of Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, p. 46. “ In the booke of that most 
Jewell, Whitgift, Fox, Fulke, See. “ learned and reverend Father D. 
“ . . . . whether your meanij^ be to “ Whitgift wee finde the question 
“ show yourself some rare Demos- “ judicially (Hooker in margin. 
“ thenes, or extraordinary rabbi, “ ‘ you wold say, judiciously’) sett 
“ &c.” Hooker, MS, note. “ The “ downe, his aunswere to the matter 
“ dislike you have of me for not “ in question sensible, his reasons 
“ thinking as some others doe **.... directly apphed, so as suck 
" whom you love, hath drawne you “ poore men as wee be may beare 
" into invectives against my stile, “ away what he saith .... but in 
and made you eloquent in accusing “ your writing we are mightily in- 
me for that my maner of writing “ combred.” 

“ is not such as other mens hath Hooker, MS, note. “ You beare 
“ bene. You might with as great “ it away. I wish it did rather 
“ discretion find fait that I look “ cary you away from the errors and 
not like Calvin, Beza, Paulus “ vanities of your mind. 

" Fagius, P. Martyr, M. Luther. “ But howsoever your part re- 
" For I hold it as possible to be “ quire you to speake heere, the 
" like all those in countenance, as “ censure which aU the pack of 
** them in stale whom you have you giveth both of my L. Grace 
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mention him hut with the same reverence, enjoining hig son^, " 
our now gracious King, to be studious in Mr. Hooker’s books. 
And our learned antiquary Mr. Camden ^ mentioning the 
death, the modesty, and other virtues of Mr. Hooker, and 
magnifying his books, wisht, that for the honour of this, and 
benefit of other nations, they were turned into the universal 
language.” Which work, though undertaken by many, yet 
they have been weary, and forsaken it; but the reader may 
now expect it, having been long since begun, and lately 
finisht by the happy pen of Dr. Earl, now Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury, of whom I may justly say (and let it not offend 
him, because it is such a truth as ought not tb be concealed 
from posterity, or those that now live, and yet know him not,) 
that since Mr. Hooker died, none have lived whom God hath 
blessed with more innocent wisdom, more sanctified learning, 
or a more pious, peaceable, primitive temper: so that this 
excellent person seems to be only like himself, and our 
venerable Richard Hooker ; and only fit to make the learned 
of all nations happy, in knowing what hath been too long 
confined to the language of our little island 4®. 

There might be many more and just occasions taken to 

“ his writings, and of all others Richardus Hookerus ex Devonia 

“ mens that hath the same cause “ nobihum ingeniorum feraci omin- 

18 ""Aveyveav, cyvfov, icarcyi/<o*/.”] “ dus, Oxoniae in Corpons Christi 
[Rather his daughter, the Lady coUegio educatus, theologus mo- 

Ehsabeth. See her relation at the “ destia, temperantia, mansuetudine 

end of EiKmv Bao-tXiK^, p 261, ed. et ceetens virtutibus imitandus, et 

1649. “ He bid me read Bishop supra multiplici eruditioms laude 

“ Andrews’ Sermons, Hooker’s Ec- Celebris, quam libri de Ecclesias- 

“ clesiastical Polity, and Bishop iicae Politeia, patria lingua editi. 

Laud’s book against Fisher, which dignissime qui Latine loquantur, 

would ground me against popery.” “ abunde testentur.” t. IL p. 189. 

Thus exprest by Gauden, in his ed. 1627.] 

Dedication of Hooker’s Works to v"*® [Bisnop Earle was tutor to 
King Charles II. ed. 1662, ‘^Your Prince Charles, and attended him 
Majesty’s Royal Father, a few days in his exile; (see Clarendon, III. 
before he was crowned with mar- 203, 762. ed. 1819.) Dean of 
** tyrdom, recommended to his Westminster 1660, Bishop of Wor- 
** aearest children the diligent read- cester 1662, Bishop of Salisbury 
** ing of Mr. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 1663, died Nov. 17, 166S, at 

Pohty, even next the Bible.” (Why Oxford, and is buried in Merton 
the last clause was ms<Med does not college chapel, llie following is 
aimear.) This seems to have been part of his epitaph there : llle qid 
'V^ton’s authonty for saying that Hookeri ingentis Politiam Eccle- 
his Majesty gave the injunction to ‘ siasticam ; lUe qui Carol! Mar- 
his son.] ' tyns ’^iKova Bacr^XcKi^v, volumen, 

" In his Annals of Eliz, iSpo. ^ quo post Apocalypsin divinius 
Hoc anno animam coelo redduut ' nullum, legavit orb! sic Latine 
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vpetik of his books^ which none ever did or can cotnmend too 
much ; }mt I decline them, and hasten to an account of his 
Christian behaviour and death at Borne ; in which place he 
continued his customary rules of mortification and self-denial ; 
was much in fasting, frequent in meditation and prayers, 
enjoying those blessed returns, which only men of strict lives 
feel and know, and of which men of loose and godless lives 
cannot be made sensible ; for, spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned. 

At his entrance into this place, his friendship was much 
sought for by Dr. Hadrian Saravia, then or about that time 
made one of the prebends of Canterbury, a German by 
birth and sometimes a pastor both in Flanders and Hol- 
land where he had studied and well considered the contro- 
verted points concerning* episcopacy and sacrilege, and in 
England had a just occasion to declare his judgment concern- 
ing both, unto his brethren ministers in the Low Countries ; 
which was excepted against by Theodore Beza and others ; 
against whose exceptions, he rejoined and thereby became 
the happy author of many learned tracts, writ in Latin; 
especially of three ; one of the Degrees of Ministers, and of 


** redditas; ut uterque umus Fidei 
Defensor, patnam adlmc retineat 
majestatem.” April 26, 1662, m 
convocation, “ the care of translating 
the Book of Common Prayer into 
Latin was committed to Dr. John 
Earl, Dean of Westminster, and 
" Dr. John Pearson.” Collier, E. 
H. II. 889. Bishop Burnet says, 
‘‘ He was the man of all the clergy, 
for whom the King had the 
« ^eatest esteem. He had been 
his sub-tutor, and had followed 
him in all his exUe, with so clear 
a character, that the King could 
never see or hear of any one 
thing amiss m him. So he, who 
had a secret pleasure in finding 
out any thing that lessened a man 
“ esteemed eminent for piety, yet 
** had a value for him beyond all 
the men of his order.” Hist, of 
his Own Times, I. 225 , ed. 1724.I 
Natione Belgica, natus He- 
dinsB Artesii,” His epitaph in 
Canterbury cathedral, quoted by 


Strype, Wh. II. 210. “ His father 
a Spaniard, his mother one of 
Artois : both protestants.” Strype, 
An. I. 11. 224, The Belgic provinces 
were often spoken of under the title 
of Lower Germany ; and are so in 
Saravia's own dedication of his 
three Treatises,] 

[At Ghent, before i 566 . Strype, 
ibid. 226. In the dedication men- 
tioned above. Dr. S. says, ‘^Apud 
“ meos fratres et coUegas, et non- 
** nuUoB ex ms^stratu urbis Gan- 
davi, &c.” Thence he retired to 
England, and was sent by the coun- 
cil to Jersey but was “ evocatus ab 
“ Ecclesiis Belgicis,” and taught at 
Leyden for some ten years, ending 
1587. Ibid, and in Baker’s notes at 
the end of Strype, An. IV. 603.] 
[Especially Daneeus ; see Sara- 
via’s Answer to Beza ; and CoUier, 
E, H. II. 622.] 

[In 1594. Strype, An. I. li. 224. 
Whitg. II. 207.] 
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the Bishop^s Superiority above the Presbytery.; a. seecmd 
against Sacrilege; and a third of Cbristian Obedi^ce to 
Princes ; the last being occasioned by Gbretzems the Jesuit®^. 
And it is observable, that when in a time of chuzHsh-tumults^ 
Beza gave his reasons to the Chancellor of Scotland for the 
abrogation of episcopacy in that nation, partly by letters, and 
more folly in a treatise of a threefold episcopacy, (which he 
calls divine, human, and Satanical,) this Dr. Saravia had by 
the help of Bishop Whitgift made such an early discovery of 
their intentions^*, that he had almost as soon answered that 


[Strype, Whitg. II. 202, gives 
some account of Dy. Saravia’s first 
publication; which contains three 
tracts. I. De Diversis Mmistronim 
Evangelii Gradibus. 2. De Honore 
Prspsulibus et Presbyteris debito. 
3. De Sacnlegis et Sacrilegorum 
Poems. What Walton cafis his 
third Tract is probably that which 
now stands ffth^ (in his works col- 
lected and pubhshed in folio, i6ii,) 
VIZ. “ Respoiisio Hadnani Saraviae 
“ ad (juasdam calumnias, Jesuiticas 
** nimirum illas Gretzen in defen- 
sione sua Bellarminiana.*' It is 
chiefly taken up with a comparison 
between papal primacy and regal 
supremacy. W^ton perhaps con- 
fuses it with the incomplete work 
(four books out of seven) “ De Im- 
‘‘perandi Potestate, et Christiana 
“ Obedientia which closes the 
volume abovementioned. But tW 
was not written against Gretser.j 
[“ Honoratus vir Dom. Gla- 
mius, quondam regni Scotiae Can- 
‘‘ cellanus, de deturbandis Episco- 
pis gradu, quern ab Apostolorum 
" temponbus in himc usque diem 
" ubique terrarum in Ecclewa tenue- 
runt, a D. Beza consilium, vel 
" (ut mihi videtur) potius suflfra- 
gimn petivit ; ut ejus rei, quam 
“ animo perficere constituerat, mum 
prqbatorem haberet et auctorem. 
Epistolarum autem ipsomm nac- 
tus exemplaria, mirari coepi, tarn 
“ levibus rationibus quenquam ad 
mnovandam tanti momenti rem 
potuisse moveri. Quando illud 
argumentum contra eundem D, 
Bezam pertractavi, hanc quoque 


disputationem ^ adjecissem, si ad 
meas manus pervenissent. Et 
ubi illas nactus sum, non statim 
contra qmdquam pervulgandum 
^ existimavi, sed distuh in hunc 
usque diem, expectans opportuni- 
“ tatem, qua commodo Ecclesiarum 
cum minima offensione prodire in 
lucem posset.’’ Saravia, Dedic. 
prefixed to his Examen Tractatus 
de Episcopatuum 'Priphci Gtenere. 
It appears from an epistle of Whit- 
gift to Beza, in Strype, Wh. II. 166, 
that the letter of Beza, referred to 
here, was not written to Lord 
Glamis himself, but to James Law- 
son, who succeeded Knox as 
minister in Edinburgh, and of whom 
some account may be found in 
M‘Cne’s Life of Knox, II. 213, 
293. It was dated i 58 o. (mis- 
printed i 5 po in Strype.) Whitgift 
intimates m his letter, that Beza’s 
book, of a threefold episcopa^, had 
been in i 58 o sent to tms island; 
and not much after also trans- 
lated into the English tongue, and 
“pnvately printed; togefoer with 
“ his epistle to one Lamanm, a Scot, 
written the same year.” He speaks 
also of Saravia’ 8 book of Degrees in 
the Ministiy, and of the care which 
he, Whitmtt, and his brethren took 
to have tie Church properly vindi- 
cated, m a way which indirectly 
much confirms tie statement in foe 
text. Only Walton seems to be 
wrong in what he says of foe date 
of Saravia’s Examen. The quota- 
tion from Saravia, just given, proves 
that work to have appeared a good 
while after Beza’s. Probably Walton 
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treatise as it became pubKck, and he therein discovered how 
Beza’s opinion did contradict that of Calvin and his adherents; 
leaving them to interfere with themselves in point of episco- 
pacy ^ ; but of these tracts it will not concern me to say more, 
than that they were most of them dedicated to his and the 
Church of England’s watchful patron, John Whitgift, the 
archbishop, and printed about the time in which Mr. Hooker 
also appeared first to the world, in the publication of his first 
four Books of Ecclesiastical Polity 

This friendship being sought for by this learned doctor, 
you may believe was not denied by Mr. Hooker, who was by 


fortune so like him, as to be 

had seen or heard of Whitgift’s 
letter in the Antiquities of Canter- 
bury, Cantuaria Sacra, App. xv.find 
had applied what is there said of 
the book of Degrees, &c. to the 
Examen. At the end of Clavi 
Trabales is a letter of Saravia to the 
ministers of Guernsey, in which, 
p. 144, he says, "I pass over what I 
“ have myself written concerning it 
Q;he Discipline) in my liook, De 
“ aiversis Ministronim Gradibus, 
and in my defence against the 
‘‘ answer of Mr. Beza, and more 
largely in my Confutation of his 
“ book De Triplici Genere Episco- 
porurn. I cannot wonder enough 
at the Scotchmen, who could be 
“ persuaded to abolish and reject 
the state of bishops, by reasons so 
“ ill grounded, partly false, partly of 
no moment at all, and Altogether 
“ unworthy a man of such fame. 

If the Scots had not more sought 
** after the temporal means of bi- 
shops, than after true reformation, 
never had Mr. Beza’s book per- 
suaded them to do what they have 
“ done.” Dr. Saravia had been, as 
this letter states, one of the first 
protestant ministers in the islands, 
and knew which were the begin- 
nings» and by what means and 
occasions the preaching of God’s 
“ word was planted there.” p. 137. 

In those beginnings, at the pur- 
** suit” (the letter is from the 
French) of Mr* John After, 

** Dean, I was sent by my Lords 
of the Council to the islands, as 


engaged against Mr. Travers, 

‘‘ well in the school that was newly 
erected,” (Elisabeth college,) “ as 
“ to be a minister there ” p. 138. 
Whenever Saravia’s works are re- 
edited (they amply deserve it) it is 
to be hoped that this letter will not 
be forgotten : nor yet the masterly 
paper on Barret’s recantation fi. e. 
on the Calvinistic controversy) in 
Strype, Whitg. 111 . 321.] 

[“ D. CSvinus in tractatu de 
“ necessitate reformandae Ecclesiee 
“ testatur, se paratum fuisse subji- 
“ cere se Hierarchi8P Ecclesiasticse, 
qua? Christo Domino subjici non 
“ recusaret. Ejus verba hsec sunt. 
‘‘ ‘ Talem nobis Hierarchiam exhi- 
beant, in qua sic emmeant Epi- 
scopi, ut sub Christo esse non 
“ recusent, ut ab illo tanquam 
“ unico capite pendeant, et ad ip- 
sum referantur ; in qua sic inter 
se fraternam societatem colant, ut 
“ non alio modo quam ejus ventate 
sint coUigati • turn vero nuUo non 
anathemate dignos fateor, si qui 
“ erunt, qui non earn revereantur, 
“ summaque obedientia observent.’ 
“ Hie audivimus, quid de Episcopis, 
“ et Episcoporum Hierarchia cen- 
“ suerit D. Calvinus. Ab ejus sen- 
“ tentia si D. Beza non recessisset, 
hac disputatione nihil opus esset.” 
Sarav. Prol. ad Exam. Tract, de 
Episc. Tnpl. Gen.] 

[llie three tracts came out ear- 
lier, 1590, and were printed in Eng- 
lish, 1591. In 1590 also Saravia 
was incorporated at Oxford, July 
9, being before D.D. of the univer- 
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Mr. Cartwright, and otkera of thoir judgment, in a contro^ 
versy too like Dr. Saravia’s j so that in this year of 1595, and 
in this place of Borne, these two excellent persons began 
a holy friendship, increasing daily to so high and mutual 
affections, that their two wills seemed to be but, one and the 
same : and, their designs both for die glory of God, and peace 
of the Church, still assisting and improving each other’s 
virtues, and the desired comforts of a peaceable piety* 
Which I have willingly mentioned, because it gives a found** 
ation to some things that follow. 

This parsonage of Borne is from Canterbury three miles, 
and near to the common road that leads from that city to 
Dover : in which parsonage Mr. Hooker had not been twelve 
months, but his Books, and the innocency and sanctity of his 
life became so remarkable, that many turned out of the road, 
and others (scholars especially) w^ent purposely to see the 
man, whose life and learning were so much admired; and 
alas ! as our Saviour said of St. John Baptist, What went 
‘‘ they out to see ? a man clothed in pui*ple and fine linen 
No, indeed ; but^^ an obscure, harmless man ; a man in poor 
clothes, his loins usually gilt in a coarse gown, or canonical 
coat ; of a mean stature, and stooping, and yet more lowly 
in the thoughts of his soul ; his body worn out, not with 
age, but study, and holy mortifications ; his face full of heat- 
pimples, begot by liis unactivity and sedentary life.” And 
to this true character of his person, let me add this of his 


sity of Leyden. Wood, Fasti, sub- 
,|oined to the Athen. Oxon. I, 252 , 
His preferments in England, after 
his return hither in 1687, were these, 
as far as appears. First, master of 
the school at Southampton : in 
which he was much distinguished, 
Nich. Fuller the orientalist beiim 
one of his pupils, (Ath. Oxon. 1 1 , 
327,) and Sir llio. Lake, Secretary 
of State to Ki^ James, (Chalmers, 
Biog. Diet.) l^en Dr. Saravia was 
successiTely Prebendary of Glouces- 
ter, (ibid.) Canterbury, Dec. 6, i 5 g 5 , 

S he Neve, p. i6.) Westminster, 
fuly 5 , 1601, ^d. 371,) in the room 
of Bishop Anarews, and Rector of 
Great Chart in Kent, Feb. 24, 160^. 


(Clavi Trah 148.) In 1607 he was 
nominated one of the translators of 
the Bible, his name appearing third, 
after those of Andrews and Overall, 
in the Westminster committee, to 
whom was assigned the Old Testa- 
ment, from Genesis to the second 
Book of Kings. (Fuller, C. H. 
45.) His Hebrew learning probably, 
as well as his great discretion, led the 
archbishop to employ him in his 
communications with the learned 
though morose” Hwh Broi:^- 
ton. Strype, Whitg. fl. 118. HI. 
370. He died aged 82, Jan. i 5 , 
xojf. (Ath. Oxon. ubi sup.)] 

[Probably the very words of 
Walton’s informant.] 
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dlBpofidtion and behaviour : God and nature blest him with so 
bleosed a baahfulness^ that as in his younger days his pupils 
might easily look him out of countenance ; so neither then, 
nor in his age, did he ever willingly look any man in the 
face ; and was of so mild and humble a nature, that his poor 
parish-clerk and he did never talk but with both their hats 
on, or both off, at the same time and to this may be 
added, that though he was not purblind, yet he was short or 
weak-sighted ; and where he fixt his eyes at the beginning of 
his sermon, there they continued till it was ended; and the 
reader has a liberty to believe, that his modesty and dim 
sight were some of the reasons why he trusted Mrs. 
Chxurchman to choose his wife. 

This parish-clerk lived till the third or fourth year of the 
late long parliament: betwixt which time and Mr. Hooker’s 
death, there had come many to see the place of his burial, 
and the monument dedicated to his memory by Sir William 
Cooper (who still lives), and the poor clerk had many 
rewards for shewing Mr. Hooker’s grave-place, and his said 
monument, and did always hear Mr. Hooker mentioned 
with commendations and reverence : to all which, he added 
his own knowledge and observations of his humility and 
holiness ; and in all which discourses, the poor man was still 
more confirmed in his opinion of Mr. Hooker’s virtues and 
learning : but it so fell out, that about the said third or fourth 
year of the long parliament, the then present parson of Borne 
was sequestred, (you may guess why,) and a Genevian minister 
put into his good living. This, and other like sequestrations, 
made the clerk express himself in a wonder, and say, They 
had sequestred so many good men, that he doubted, if his 
good master Mr. Hooker had lived till now, they would 
have sequestred him too.” 

It was not long, before this intruding minister had made a 
party in and about the said parish, that were desirous to 
receive the sacrament as in Geneva ; to which end, the day 
was appointed for a select company, and forms and stools set 
about the altar or communion-table, for them to sit and eat, 
and drink; but when they went about this work, there 
was a want of some joint-stools, which the minister sent the 
clerk to fetch, and then to fetch cushions (but not to 
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kneel upon.) When the clerk mw them begin to sit dotm^ 
he began to wonder; but the minister bade him cease 
wondering, and lock the church-door to whom he replied. 
Pray take you the keys, and lock me out : I will never come 
more into this church ; for all men will say, my master 
Hooker was a good man, and a good scholar, and I am 
sure it was not used to be thus in his days.” And, report 
says, the old man went presently home, and died ; I do not 
say died immediately, but within a few days after 

But let us leave this giateful clerk in his quiet grave, and 
return to Mr. Hooker himself, continuing our observations of 
his Christian behaviour in this place, where he gave a holy 
valediction to all the pleasures and allurements of earth, 
possessing his soul in a virtuous quietness, which he main- 
tained by constant study, prayers, and meditations : his use 
was to preach once every Sunday, and he or his curate to 
catechise after the second lesson in the evening prayer ; his 
sermons were neither long nor earnest, but uttered with a 
grave zeal, and an humble voice ; his eyes always fixt on one 
place to prevent liis imagination from wandering, insomuch, 
that he seemed to study as he spake ; the design of his 
sermons (as indeed of all his discourses) was to shew reasons 
for what he spake ; and with these reasons, such a kind of 
rhetorick, as did rather convince and persuade, than frighten 


[Sampson Horton was buried 
May 9, 1648, having been parish 
clerk of Bishopsbornfj threescore 
years. Dr. Zouch^ from the Parish 
Kegister.] 

66 Hooker his voice was 

“ low, stature little, gesture none at 

all Where his eye was left 

** fixed at the beginning, it was 
found fixed at the end of his 
sermon : in a word, the doctrine 
he delivered had nothing but itself 
to garnish it. His stile was long 
and pithy, drawing on a whole 
flock of several clauses before he 
came to the close of a sentence. 
So that when the copiousness of 
his stile met not with proportion- 
able ca;^acity in his auditors, it 
was unjustly censured, for per- 
** plext, tedious, and obscure. His 
sermons followed the inclination 


of his studies, and were for the 
most part on controversies, and 
deep points of school divinity. 
Mr. Travers his utterance was 
graceful, gesture plausible, matter 
profitable, methoa plain, and his 
stile carried in it indolem pietatis, 
“ a genius of grace, flowing from 
“ his sanctified heart. Some say, 
“ that the congregation in the Tem- 
pie ebb*d in the forenoon and 
jlovoed in the afternoon, and that 
“ the auditory of Mr. Travers was 
far the more numerous, the first oc- 
casion of emulation betwixt them. 
But such as knew Mr. Hooker, 
knew him too wise to take excep- 
tion at such trifles, the rather 
because the most judicious is 
always the least part in all audi- 
tones.” Fuller, C. H. IX. c 16. 
This work was published just before 
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men Into piety®*^ ; studying not so much for matter (which he 
never wanted) as for apt illustrations to inform and teach his 
unlearned hearers by familiar examples^ and then make them 
better by convincing applications ; never labouring by hard 
words, and then by needless distinctions and subdistinctions^ 
to amuse his hearers, and get glory to himself; but glory only 
to God. Which intention, he would often say, was as 
discernible in a preacher, ^^as a natural from an artificial 
beauty.” 

He never failed, the Sunday before every Ember-week, to 
give notice of it to his parishioners, persuading them both 
to fast, and then to double their devotions for a learned and 
pious clergy ; but especially the last ; saying often, That 
the life of a pious clergyman was visible rhetorick, and 
so convincing, that the most godless men (though they 
would not deny themselves the enjoyment of their present 
lusts) did yet secretly wish themselves like those of the 
strictest lives.” And to what he persuaded others, he 
added his own example of fasting and prayer ; and did usually 
every Ember-week take from the parish-clerk the key of the 
church-door ; into which place he retired every day, and lockt 
himself up for many hours ; and did the like most Fridays, 
and other days of fasting. 

He would by no means omit the customary time of Proces- 
sion persuading all both rich and poor, if they desired the 


the Restoration. In his Worthies 
of England, 1663, the following 
occurs. “ Hooker his stile was 
prolix but not tedious, and such 
** who would patiently attend and 
give him credit all the reading or 
hearing of his sentences, had their 
** expectation ever paid at the close 
thereof. He may be said to have 
made good music with his fiddle 
and stick alone, without any rosin, 
having neither pronunciation nor 
“gesture to grace his matter.” p. 

The Gospel, which Mr. 
** Hooker dispensed in so still a 
“ voice and silent gesture, but with 
potent demonstrations of scripture 
** and reason, which are the greatest 
virtue and efficaciousness of a 
preacher, whose mere Stentorian 


noise and theatnek gesticulations 
in a pulpit, serve more to amuse 
and scare, or to decoy or lowbel 
the gaping, sleeping, or frighted 
people, than much to edify, in- 
form, or amend them.” Gauden’s 
Life of Hooker, p. 36. 

how-hell: a hand-bell used in 
“ fowhng, to make the birds lie 
“ close, till, by a more violent noise, 
“ and a light, they are alarmed, and 
fly into the net. 

* As timorous larks amazed are 
* With light and with a low>beli.* 

‘‘ Percy’s Reliques, III. 321.” 

From Nares’s Glossary.] 
[See in the 2d Book of Homilies, 
the Exhortation to be spoken to 
such parishes where they use their 
Perambulation in Rogation week, 
" for the oversight of the bounds 
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preservation of love, and their parish-rights and liberties, to 
accompany him in his perambulation; and most did so; in 
which perambulation, ho would usually express more pleasant 
discourse than at other times, and would then always drop 
some loving and facetious observations to be* remembered 
against the next year, especially by the boys and young 
people ; still inclining them and all his present parishioners, 
to meekness, and mutual kindnesses, and love ; because love 
thinks not evil, but covers a multitude of infiimities.” 

He was diligent to inquire who of his parish were sick, or 
any ways distrest, and would often visit them, unsent for ; 
supposing that the fittest time to discover to them those errors 
to which health and prosperity had blinded them ; and having 
by pious reasons and prayers moulded them into holy resolu- 
tions for the time to come, he would incline them to confes- 
sion, and bewailing their sins, with purpose to forsake them, 
and then to receive the Communion, both as a strengthening 
of those holy resolutions, and as a seal betwixt God and them 
of his mercies to their sou^s, in case that present sickness did 
put a period to theur lives. 

And as he was thus watchful and charitable to the sick, so 
he was as diligent to prevent lawsuits, still urging his parish- 
ioners and neighbours to bear with each other’s infirmities, 
and live in love, because (as St. John says) he that lives in 
love lives in God, for God is love.” And to maintain this 
holy fire of love constantly burning on the altar of a pure 
heart, his advice was to watch and pray, and always keep 
themselves fit to receive the Communion ; and then to receive 
it often, for it was both a confirming and strengthening of 
their graces ; this was his advice ; and at his entrance or 
departure out of any house, he would usually speak to the 
whole family, and bless them by name ; insomuch, that as he 
seemed in his youth to be taught of God, so he seemed in this 
place to teach his precepts, as Enoch did by walking with 
him, in all holiness and Humility, making each day a step 
towards a blessed eternity. And though in this weak and 
declining age of the world, such examples are become 

and limits of their town.*’ See from Strype, Parker, I. 303 • • 5 , that 
also Bish^ Sparrow’s Rationale of this was one of the usages excepted 
Common Prayer, p. 160. It appears against by the Puritans J 
HOOKER, von. I. G 
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barren*, and almost incredible ; yet let his memory be blest 
with this true recordation, because he that praises Richard 
Hooker praises God, who hath given such gifts to men ; and 
let this humble and affectionate relation of him become 
such a pattern, as may invite posterity to imitate these his 
virtues. 

This was his constant behaviour both at Borne and in all the 
places in which he lived: thus did he walk with God and 
tread the footsteps of primitive piety ; and yet, as that great 
example of meekness and purity, even our blessed Jesus, 
was not free from false accusations, no more was this disciple 
of his, this most humble, most innocent, holy man ; his was 
a slander parallel to that of chaste Susannah’s by the wicked 
elders ; or that against St. Athanasius, as it is recorded in his 
life®®, (for that holy mafi had heretical enemies) a slander 
which this age calls trepanning ; the particulars need not 
a repetition ; and that it was false, needs no other testimony 
than the public punishment of his accusers, and their open 
confession of his innocency. It was said that the accusation 
was contrived by a dissenting brother, one that endured not 
church-ceremonies, hating him for his Books’ sake, which he 
was not able to answer ; and his name hath been told me, but 
I have not so much confidence in the relation, as to make my 
pen fix a scandal on him to posterity ^ I shall rather leave 
it doubtful till the great day of revelation. But this is certain, 
that he lay under the great charge, and the anxiety of this 
accusation, and kept it secret to himself for many months ; 
and being a helpless man, had lain longer under this heavy 
burden, but that the Protector of the innocent gave such an 
accidental occasion as forced him to make it known to his two 
dear friends, Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer : who were 
so sensible of their tutor’s sufferings, that they gave them- 
selves no rest, till by their disquisitions and dihgence they 
had found out the fraud, and brought liim the welcome news, 
that his accusers did confess they had wronged him, and 
begged his pardon : to which the good man’s reply was to 
this purpose, The Lord forgive them;” and, The Lord 

[Sozomen, E. H. II. 25 . The- No example of the word is there 
odoret E. H. I. 30.] given of a date previous to the 17th 

£Or trapanmng;” see Todd’s century.] 
edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
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bless you for this comfortable news. Now I have a just 
occasion to say with Solomon, ^ Friends are bom for the 
days of adversity,’ and such you have proved to me : and 
to my God I say, as did the mother of St.John Baptist, 

^ Thus hath the Lord dealt with me, in the daj wherein he 
looked upon me, to take away my reproach among men.’ 
“ And, O my God, neither my life nor my reputation are 
safe in mine own keeping, but in thine, who didst take 
care of me, when 1 yet hanged upon my mother’s breast : 
blessed are they that put their trust in thee, O Lord ; for 
when false witnesses were risen up against me ; when 
shame was ready to cover my face, when my nights were 
restless, when my soul thirsted for a deliverance, as the hart 
panteth after the rivers of waters ; then thou. Lord, didst 
hear my complaints, pity my condition, and art now become 
my deliverer ; and as long as I live I will hold up my hands 
“ in this manner, and magnify thy mercies, who didst not 
give me over as a prey to mine enemies, the net is broken 
and they arc taken in it. O blessed are they that put their 
trust in thee ; and no prosperity shall make me forget those 
days of sorrow, or to perform those vows that I have made 
to thee in the days of my affliction ; for with such sacrifices, 
thou, O God, art well pleased ; and I wall pay them,” 

Thus did the joy and gratitude of this good man’s heart 
break forth. And It is observable, that as the invitation to 
this slander w’^as his meek behaviour and dovelike simplicity, 
for which he was remarkable ; so his Christian charity ought 
to be imitated : for, though the spirit of revenge is so pleasing 
to mankind, that it is never conquered but by a supernatural 
grace, revenge being indeed so deeply rooted in human 
nature, that to prevent the excesses of it (for men would not 
know moderation) Almighty God allow^s not any degree of it 
to any man, but says, Vengeance is mine and though 
this be said positively by God himself, yet this revenge is so 
pleasing, that man is hardly persuaded to submit the menage 
of it to the time, and justice, and wisdom of his Creator, but 
would hasten to be his own executioner of it and yet never- 
theless, if any man ever did wholly decline, and leave this 
pleasing passion to the time and measure of God alone, it was 
this Richard Hooker of whom I write ; for when his slandei'ers 


G 
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wete to sufier, he laboured to procure their pardon; and 
when that was denied him, his reply was, That however he 
would fast and pray, that God would give them repentance, 
and patience to undergo their punishment.” And his 
prayers were so far returned into his own bosom, that the 
first was granted, if we may believe a penitent behaviour, and 
an open confession. And it is observable, that after this time 
he woidd often say to Doctor Saravia, O with what quiet- 
ness did I enjoy my soul after I was free from the fears of 
my slander ! and how much more after a conflict and 
victory over my desires of revenge !” 

About the year 1600, and of his age forty-six, he fell into 
a long and sharp sickness, occasioned by a cold taken in his 
passage by water betwixt London and Gravesend ; from the 
malignity of which he Was never recovered ; for, after that 
time till his death he was not free from thoughtful days and 
resdess nights ; but a submission to His will that makes the 
sick man’s bed easy by giving rest to his soul, made his very 
languishment comfortable: and yet all this time he was 
solicitous in his study, and said often to Dr. Saravia, (who saw 
him daily, and was the chief comfort of his life,) That he 
“ did not beg a long life of God for any other reason, but 
to live to finish his three remaining Books of Polity ; and 
then. Lord, let thy servant depart in peace which was his 
usual expression. And God heard his prayers, though he 
denied the Church the benefit of them, as completed by him- 
self ; and it is thought he hastened his own death, by hasten- 
ing to give life to his Books. But this is certain, that the 
nearer he was to his death, the more he grew in humility, in 
holy thoughts and resolutions. 

About a month before his death, this good man, that never 
knew, or at least never considered, the pleasures of the palate, 
became first to lose his appetite, and then, to have an averse- 
ness ,t:o all food, insomuch, that he seemed to live some inter- 
mitted weeks by the smell of meat only, and yet still studied 
and writ. And now his guardian Angel seemed to foretell 
him, that 'the day of his dissolution drew near ; for which, his 
vigorous soul appeared to thirst. 

In this time of his sickness, and not many days before his 
death, his house was robbed ; of which he having notice, his 
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question was, Are my books and written papers safe ?” and 
being answered, that they were, his reply was, Then it 
matters not ; for no other loss can trouble me/^ 

About one day before his death, Dr. Saravia, who knew 
the very secrets of his soul, (for th«^y v’'ere supposed to be 
confessors to each other,) came to him, and after a conference 
of the benefit, the necessity, and safety of the Church’s abso- 
lution, it was resolved the doctor should give him both 
that and the Sacrament the day following. To which end, 
the doctor came, and after a short retirement and privacy, 
they two retixrned to the company ; and then the doctor gave 
him and some of those friends which were with him, the 
blessed Sacramenf of the body and blood of our Jesus. Which 
being performed, the doctor thought he saw a reverend 
gaiety and joy in his (acc; but it lasted not long; for his 
bodily infirmities did return suddenly, and became more 
visible ; insomuch that the doctor apprehended death ready 
to seize him : yet, after some amendment, left him at night, 
with a i)romise to return early the day following ; which he 
did, and then found him better in appearance, deep in con- 
templation, and not inclinable to discourse ; which gave the 
doctor occasion to inquire his present thoughts : to which he 
replied, That he was meditating the number and nature of 
angels, and their blessed obedience and order, without 
which, peace could not be in heaven ; and oh that it might 
** be so on earth !” After which words he said, I have lived 
to see. this world is made up of perturbations, and I have 
been long preparing to leave it. and gathering comfort for 
the dreadful hour of making my account with God, which 
I now apprehend to be near ; and, though I have by his 
grace loved him in my youth, and feared him in mine age, 
and laboured to have a conscience void of offence to him, 
and to all men ; yet, if thou, O Lord, be extreme to mark 
what I have done amiss, who can abide it? And therefore, 
where I have faded, Lord shew mercy to me, for I plead 
not my righteousness, but the forgiveness of my unrighteous- 
ness, for His merits who died to purchase pardon for 
penitent sinners ; and since 1 owe thee a death. Lord let it 
not be terrible, and then take thine own time ; I submit to 
** it ! Let not mine, O Lord, but let thy will be done !” With 
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which expression he fell into a dangerous slumber ; dangerous, 
as to his recovery ; yet recover he did, but it was to speak 
only these few words: Good doctor;^ God hath heard my 
daily petitions, for I am at peace with all men, and He is at 
peace with me ; and from that blessed assurance I feel that 
inward joy, which this world can neither give nor take 
from me : my conscience beareth me this witness, and this 
witness makes the thoughts of death joyful. I could wish 
to live to do the Church more service, but cannot hope it, 
for my days are past as a shadow that returns not.” More 
he would have spoken, but his spirits failed him ; and after 
a short conflict betwixt nature and death, a quiet sigh put 
a ‘period to his last breath, and so he fell asleep. And now 
he seems to rest like Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom : let me 
here draw his curtain, till with the most glorious company of 
the Patriarchs and Apostles, the most noble army of Martyrs 
and Confessors, this most learned, most humble, holy man, 
shall also awake to receive an eternal tranquillity; and with 
it, a greater degree of glory than common Christians shall be 
made partakers of. 

In the mean time, bless, O Lord, Lord bless his brethren, 
the clergy of this nation, with effectual endeavours to attain, 
if not to his great learning, yet to his remarkable Meekness, 
his godly Simplicity, and his Chiistian Moderation: for these 
will bring peace at the last! And, Lord, let his most excel- 
lent writings be blest with what he designed when he under- 
took them : which was, Glory to thee, O God on high, 
peace in thy Church, and good-will to mankind!” 

Amen, Amen. 

IzAAK Walton. 

Tlie following epitaph was long since presented to the 
world, in memory of Mr. Hooker, by Sir William Cooper, 
who also built him a fair monument in Borne chuixh, and 
acknowledges him to have been his spiritual father. 

Though nothing can be spoke worthy his fame. 

Or the remembrance of that precious name, 

, Judicious Hooker; though this cost be spent 
On him that hath a lasting monument 
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In his own Books^ yet ought we to express. 

If not his worth, yet our respectfulness. 
Church ceremonies he maintained, then why 
Without all ceremony should he die ? 

Was it because his life and death should be 
Both equal patterns of humility? 

Or that perhaps this only glorious one , 

Was above all to ask, why had he none ? 

Yet he that lay so long obscurely low 
Doth now prcferr’d to greater honours go. 
Ambitious men, learn hence to be more wise ; 
Humility is the true way to rise : 

And God in me this lesson did inspire. 

To bid this humble nijin. Friend, sit up higher 


[“ Sir William Cowper, who 
erected this monument, was the 
great grandfather of William, tne 
tirst Kail Cowper He suffered 
■ impnsonment, the loss of his son, 
and other great calamities, tor liis 


fidelity to Charles I, He out- 
lived all his troubles, residing at 
his castle of Hertford, and famed 
for his hospitality, charity, and 
other Christian virtues.” Zouch. 
439 ] 
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A nd now having by a long and laborious search satisfied 
myself, and I hope my reader, by imparting to him the true 
relation of Mr. Hooker’s life : I am desirous also to acquaint 
him with some observations that relate to it, and which could 
not properly fall to be spoken till after his death ; of which 
my reader may expect atricf and true account in the follow- 
ing Appendix. 

And first it is not to be doubted, but that he died in the 
forty-seventh, if not in the forty-sixth year of his age ; which 
I mention, because many have believed him to be more aged| 
but I have so examined it, as to be confident I mistake not; 
and for the year of his death, Mr. Camden, who, in his 
Annals of Queen Elizabeth, 1599, mentions him with a high 
commendation of his life and learning, declares him to die in 
the year 1599 ; and yet in that inscription of his monument 
set up at the chai'ge of Sir William Cooper in Borne church, 
where Mr. Hooker was buried, his death is there said to be in 
anno 1603 but doubtless both mistaken; for I Have it 
attested under the hand of William Somner the archbishop’s 
register for the province of Canterbury, that Richard Hooker’s 

* £" The following is an accurate copy of the inscription on Hooker’s 
“ moniunent : 

“ sum’ MELIORA MIHI. 

« RICHARDUS HOOKER EXONIENSIS SCUOLARIS SOCIUSQj COL- 
“ LEGII CORP. XTII OXON. DEINDE LONDINIIS TEMPLI INTERI- 
« ORIS IN SACRIS MAGISTER RECTORQ: HUJUS ECCLiE. SCRIPSIT 
« VIII LIBROS POLITIAE ECCLESIASTICiE ANGLICAN.®, QUORUM 
TRES DESIDERANTUR. OBIIT ANo, DOM. MDC. ®TATIS SU® L. 
« POSUIT HOC PIISSIMO VIRO MONUlSlENTUM AN“. DOM. 
« MDCXXXIII. GULIELMUS COWPER ARMIGER IN CHRISTO JESU 
« QUEM GENUIT PER BVANGELIUM. i Cor. iv. 15.” Dr. Zonch.] 
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will* bears date Ootob. s6th, in camo t6oo, and that it was 
proved the third of December following*. And that at bk 
death he left four daughters, Alice, Cicily, Jane, and Mar- 
garet ; that he gave to each of them an hundred pound ; that 
he left Joan his wife his sole executrix; and that by his 
inventory, his estate (a great part of it being in books) came 


* [Zouch’s Walton, I. 440. “ The 
following is extracted from the 
Registry of the Archdeacon’s 
** court of Canterbury. * In the 
** name of God, Amen. Tins sixe 
and twentieth of October, in the 
yeare of our Lord one thousand 
and sixe hundred, I Richard 
“ Hooker of Bishopsbome, though 
sicke m bodye, yet sounde m 
minde, thankes be unto almightye 
“ God, doe ordame and make tms 
my last will and testament m 
manner and forme followinge. 
** First, I bequeth my soule unto 
allmightye God my Creator, 
hopinge assuredly of my salvrition 
purchased thorough the death of 
Christ Jesus, and my bodye to 
** the earth to be buned at the dis- 
cretion of mine executor. Item, 
** I give and beoueth unto my 
** daughter Alice Hooker one hun- 
dred pounds of lawful! Englishe 
money, to be paide unto her at the 
“ day of her marriage. Item, I 
give and bequeth unto my daugh- 
ter Cicilye Hooker one hundred 
“ pounds of lawful Englishe moneye, 
to be paid unto her at the daye of 
her marriage. Item, I give and 
bequethe unto my daughter Jane 
Hooker one hundred pounds of 
lawful Englishe money, to be 
paid unto her at the day of her 
marriage. Item, I give unto my 
** daughter Margaret Hooker one 
hundred pounds of lawful Englishe 
moneye, to be paid unto her at 
the day of her marriage. And if 
it shall happen any of mjr said 
“ daughters to departe this life be- 
“ fore the day of their said marriage, 
then I will that her or their por- 
tion so dieinge, shall be equally 
divided among her or their sisters 
« survivinge. Item, I give and be- 
queth unto the poor of the p’ishe 


** of Barha five pounds of lawful 
money, to be paid imto them by 
mine executor. Item, I mve unto 
the poore of the p’ishe of Sishopes* 
borne fiftye shillings of lawful 
** Englishe money, to be paid unto 
them by mine executor. Item, I 
give and bequeth three pounds of 
‘‘ lawful Englishe mon^ towards 
the buildmge and makein^ of a 
newe and sufficient pulpett in the 
p’ishe church of Bishopesbome. 
“ llie residue of goods and chattells 
whatsoever unbequethed, my fa- 
neral, debts, ana legacies, dis- 
charged and paid, I give unto 
Joane Hooker, my wel beloved 
wife, whom I ordame and make 
sole executor of this my last will 
and testament. And I ordaine, 
‘‘ and make wel-beloved father, 
Mr. John Churchman, and my 
assured good frende, Mr. Edwin 
Sandes, my overseers. By me, 
‘‘ Richard Hooker. Sealed and de- 
livered in the presence of them, 
“ whose names are" subscribed ; 
** Robert Rose, Daniel Nichols, 
Avery Chest on. Proved the third 
day of December, 1600, before 
** the Reverend James Bissel, clerk, 
surr’ate to Rev. George Newman, 
Doctor of Laws, Commissary 
General of the city and diocese of 
“ Canterbury, by the oath of Joane 
Hooker, widow, the relict and 
executrix named in the said will, 
" &c. Thos. Backhouse, Re- 
gistrar. Inventory, 10921. 9s. 2d.” 
Ex. Wm. Cullen. 

The churches of Barham and 
Bishopsboume are consolidated, and 
the former is the most populous part 
of the ctue. Cranmer s being tnen 
absent in Ireland will account for 
his not being named as overseer,’*} 

^ And the reader may take notice, 
that since I first writ this Appendix 
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to 1092!. 9^/ 2d, which was much more than he thought him- 
'self worth ; and which was not got by his care, much less by 
the good housewifery of his wife, but saved by his trusty 
servant Thomas Lane, that was wiser than his master in 
getting money for him, and more frugal than his mistress in 
keeping of it : of which will of Mr. Hooker’s I shall say no 
more, but that his dear friend Thomas, the father of George 
Cranmer, (of whom I have spoken, and shall have occasion 
to say more,) was one of the witnesses to it^. 

One of his elder daughters was married to one Chalinor, 
sometime a schoolmaster in Chichester, and are both dead 
long since. Margaret his youngest daughter was married 
‘unto Ezekiel Chark^, bachelor in divinity, and lector of 
St. Nicholas in Harbledown near Canterbury, who died about 
sixteen years past, and hatl a son Ezekiel, now living, and in 
sacred orders, being at this time rector of Waldron in Sussex; 
she left also a daughter, with both whom I have spoken not 
many months past, and find her to be a widow in a condition 
that wants not, but very far fiom abounding; and these two 
attested unto me, that Richard Hooker their grandfather had 
a sister, by name Elizabeth Harvey, that lived to the age of 
121 years, and died in the month of September, 1663®. 

For his other two daughters, I can learn little certainty, 
but have heard they both died before they were marriage- 
able ; and for his wife, she was so unlike Jephtha’s daughter, 
that she stayed not a comely time to bewail her widowhood ; 
nor lived long enough to repent her second marriage, for 
which doubtless she would have found cause, if there had 

to the Life of Mr. Hooker, Mr. Ful- ** mentus, obut Novemb 2, circitei 
man, of Corpus Christi college, horam secundam postmeridianam. 
hath shewed me a good authority Anno 1600.” 
for the very day and hour of Mr. * [He might be present when the 
Hooker’s death, in one of his Books will was made, and Walton might 
of Polity, which had been Arch- learn as much from his daughter, 
bishop Laud’s. In which book, be- But (as will have been seen) he was 
side many considerable marginal not a witness, technically speaking.] 
notes of some passages of his time, ® [Wilham Chark, ot Peterhouse 
under the bishop’s own hand, there college, Cambridge, was one of the 
is also written in the title-page of leaders of the Puritanical party in 
that book (which now is Mr. Ful- Hooker’s time: and was the first 
man’s) this attestation : preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, appointed 

“ Ricardus Hooker vir summis i 58 i. Strype, Ann. III. i. 79.] 
doctrinae dotibus omatus, de Ec- ® [Whom Fuller had conversed 
" clesia praecipue Anglicana optime with : see before, p. i, note '*.] 
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been but four months betwixt Mr. Hooker^s and her death. 
But she is dead, and let her other infirmities be buried with 
her. ^ 

Thus much briefly for his age, the year of his death, his 
estate, his wife, and his children. I am next to speak of his 
Books, concerning which I shall have a necessity of being 
longer, or shall neither do right to myself, or my reader, 
which is chiefly intended in this Appendix. 

I have declared in his Life, that he proposed Eight Books, 
and that his first four were printed anno 15945 and his Fifth 
Book first printed, and alone, amio 1 597, and that he lived to 
finish the remaining three of the proposed eight ; but whether 
we have the last three as tinisht by himself, is a just and 
material question ; concerning which I do declare, that I have 
been told almost 40 years past, by one that very well knew 
Mr. Hooker, and tlu. atliiirs of his family, that about a month 
after the death of Mr. Hooker, Bishop Whitgift, then Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, sent one of his chaplains’^ to inquire of 
Mrs. Hooker "for the th^ce remaining Books of Polity, writ 
by her husband; ofwhicli she would not, or could not give 
imy account ; and that about three months after that time the 
bishop procured her to be sent for to London, and then by 
his procurement she was to be examined, by some of her 


7 rrhe following letter, from Bishop 
Andrews to Dr. Parry, was fjrst 
printed in the 8vo. edition of Hooker, 
Oxford 1793. 

Salutem in Chrisfo. 

“ I CANNOT choose but write 
“ though you do not ; I never failed 
“ since I last saw you, but dayly 
“ prayed for him till this very instant 
“ you sent this hea^ne news. I have 
“ hitherto prayed, Serva nohis hunc 
** now must I, Da nohis ahum, 
“ Alas for our greate loss ; and when 
I say ours, though I meane yours 
and myne, yet much more the 
“ common : with [which ?] the less 
sense they have of so greate a 
“ damage, the more sad wee neede 
to bewayle them and ourselves, 
“ who knowe his workes and his 
worth to be such as behind him 
he hath not (that I knowe) left 
“ anie neere him. And whether I 


“ shall live to knowe anie neere 
him, I am in greate doubt, that I 
care not how mame and myself 
had redeemed his longer life to 
have done good in a better subject 
“ then he had in hand, though that 
were very good. Good brother, 
have a care to deal with his exe- 
cutnx or executor, .or (him that is 
like to have a greate stroke in it) 
his father in lawe, that there be 
“ special care and regard for pre- 
serving such papers as he left, 
“ besides the three last books ex- 
" pected. By preserving I meane, 
“ that not only they be not em- 
“ bezelled, and come to nothing, 
“ but that they come not into greate 
“ hands, whoe will only have use of 
them qtiatenus et qumsque^ and 
suppresse the rest, or unhappily 
all : but rather into the han^ of 
some of them that unfeinedly 
wished him well, though of the 
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l&^ty*s council^ concemmg the disposal of those Books; 
but by way of preparation for the next day^s examination, 
the bishop invited her to Lambeth ; and, after some friendly 
questions, she confessed to him, that one Mr. Charke, and 
another minister that dwelt near Canterbury, came to hpr, 
and desired that they might go into her husband’s study, 
and look upon some of his writings ; and that there they 
two burnt and tore many of them, assuring her, that they 
were writings not fit to be seen ; and that she knew nothing 
more concerning them.” Her lodging was then in King- 
street in Westminster, where she was found next morning 
ifead in her bed, and her new husband suspected and ques- 
tioned for it ; but he was declared innocent of her death. 

And I declare also, that Dr. John Spencer, (mentioned in 
the Life of Mr. Hooker,^ who was of Mr. Hooker’s college, 
and of his time there, and betwixt whom there was so 
friendly a friendship, that they continually advised together 
in all their studies, and particularly in what concerned these 
Books of Polity: this Dr. Spencer, the three perfect books 
being lost, had delivered into his hands (I think by Bishop 
Whitgift) the imperfect Books, or first rough draughts of 
them, to be made as perfect as they might be, by him, who 
both knew Mr. Hooker’s handwrriting, and was best acquainted 
with his intentions®. And a fair testimony of this may 
appear by an Epistle first and usually printed before Mr. 
Hooker’s five Books (but omitted, I know not why, in the 
last impression of the eight printed together in anno 1662, 
in which the publishers seem to -impose the three doubtful 

meaner sort ; who may upon good longer live then with grief I re- 
** assurance (veiy good assurance) member ; therefore with grief be- 
be trusted with them ; for it is cause with mward and most just 

** pitie th^ should admit anie limit- honour I ever honoured him since 

** ation. t>oe this, and doe it ma- I knew him 
** ture ; it had bin more then time Your assured 

** long since to have bin about it, if “ Poore loving friend, 

1 had sooner knowne it. If my “ L. ANDREWES.’’ 

“ word or letter would doe anie good “ Court, >j Nov. lOoo *» 

“ to Mr. Churchman it should not For some account of Dr. Parry, 
** want. But what cannot yourself see page 109, note The Editor 
or Mr. Sandys doe therein ? For has not yet been able to meet with 
** Mr. Cranmer is away ; happie in the above letter in the Bodleian 
^ that he shall gaine aweeke or two hbraiw*] 

** before he known of it. Ahnigbtie ® [See Bp. King’s letter to Walton, 
God comfort us over him ! vmose infra, p. 100 ; and the note there 
.'^taking away I trust I shall no from H. Jackson, p. 103.] 
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Books to be the undoubted Books of Mr. Hooker) with these 
two letters J. S. at the end of the said Epistle, which was 
meant for this John Spencer: in which Epistle the reader 
may find these very words, which may give some authority to 
what I have here written of his last three Books. 

And though Mr. Hooker hastened his own death by 
“ hastening to give life to his Books, yet he h^^ld out with his 
eyes to behold these Benjamins, these sons of his right 
hand, though to him they proved Benonies, sons of pain 
and sorrow®. But, some evil-disposed minds, whether of 
malice, or covetousness, or wicked blind zeal, it is uncer- 
tain, as soon as they were born, and their father dead, 
smothered them ; and, by conveying the perfect copies, left 
unto us nothing but the old imperfect mangled draughts 
dismembered into pieces ; no favour, no grace, not the 
shadow' of themselves remaining in them. Had the father 
lived to behold them thus defaced, he might rightly have 
named them Benonies, the sons of sorrow ; but being the 
learned will not suffer them to die and be buried, it is 
intended the world shall see them as they are : the learned 
will find in them some shadows of resemblances of their 
father’s face. God grant, that as they were with their 
brethren dedicated to the Church for messengers of peace ; 
so, in the strength of that little breath of life that remaineth 
in them, they may prosper in their work, and by satisfying 
‘‘ the doubts of such as are willing to learn, they may help to 
give an end to the calamities of these our Civil Wars ! 

J. S.” 

And next the reader may note, that this epistle of Dr. 
Spencer’s was writ and first printed within four years after 
the death of Mr. Hooker, in which time aU diligent search 
had been made for the perfect copies ; and then granted not 
recoverable, and therefore endeavoured to be completed out 
of M. Hooker’s rough draughts, as is exprest by the said 
D. Spencer, since whose death it is now 50 years 

® [Confirmed by Dr. Covel, in his were finished, I know not in whose 
Just and Temperate Defence of the hands they are, nor whether the 
Books of Ecclesiastical Policy, p. ** Church shall ever be bettered by 
149, 1603. “ Concerning those three “ so excellent a work.”] 

“ Books of his, which from his own [Dr. Spenser died Apr. 3, 1^14. 

mouth I am informed that they Wood, Atn. Oxon. IL 140, says. 
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And I do profess by tiie faith of a Christian, that Dr. 
Spencer’s wife (who was my aunt^^, and sister to George 
Cranmer, of whom I have spoken) told me forty years since, 
in these, or in words to this purpose, ^^that her husband 
had made up, or finisht Mr. Hooker’s last three Books ; 
and that upon her husband’s death-bed, or in his last 
sickness, he gave them into her hand, with a charge they 
should not be seen by any man, but be by her delivered 
into the hands of the then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which was Dr. Abbot, or unto Dr. King then Bishop of 
London, and that she did as he enjoined her.” 

I do conceive, that from D. Spencer’s, and no other copy, 
thcire have been divers transcripts, and I know that these 
were to be found in several places, as namely. Sir Thomas 
Bodlie’s library, in that • of D. Andrews, late Bishop of 
Winton, in the late Lord Conway’s, in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s, and in the Bishop of Armagh’s, and in many 


“ Several years before his death, he 
took extraordinary pains, together 
“ with a most judicious and com- 
“ plete divine, named R. Hooker, 
“ before mentioned, about the com- 
piling of a learned and profitable 
** work, which he published, (I 
“ mean some of the Books of Eccle- 
“ siastical Policy,) yet would not be 
moved to put his name to ; and 
therefore it fell out, that ‘ tuht alter 
“ honores.’ This statement is ap- 
parently taken from the Epistle De- 
dicatory, prefixed to “ A learned and 
“ gracious sermon, preached at Paul’s 
** Cross, by that famous and judi- 
cious divine, John Spenser, 1). of 
‘‘ Divinity, and late President of 
C. C. C. in Oxford. Published 
for the benefit of Christ’s Vine- 
yard, by H. M. i6i5.” H. M. 
was Hamlet Marshall, Spenser’s Cu- 
rate. Athen. Oxon. II. 14S. Mr. 
Marshall, however, does not name 
Hooker, nor his work. His words 
are, "When he had taken extra- 
ordmary pains, together with a 
most judicious and complete di- 
" vine in our church, about the com- 
“ piling of a learned and profitable 
work now extant, vet would he 


" not be moved to put his hand to 
" It, though he had a special hand 
" in It : and therefore,’^ &c. These 
words are addressed to Bishop King, 
Spenser’s most intimate fnend, and 
the patron of his wife and children ; 
and Mr. Marshall states himself to 
have "hved under Spenser’s roof, 
" ha\"ing been his mimster for the 
" space of five years, penning and 
" observing his precious medita- 
" tions.” If therefore the passage 
really refer to Hooker, it must be 
taken as sufficient authority for the 
fact, otherwise probable enough, that 
Spenser gave so much help in the 
composition of Hooker’s great work, 
as to make his partial friends think 
he might almost be reckoned joint 
author of it. It is curious, that in 
the page just before, Mr. Marshall 
has appropriated, without acknow- 
ledgment, the remarkable passage, 
quoted by Walton from Spenser him- 
self, supr. p. 66, and beginning, 
" What admirable height,” &c. : this 
passage Mr. Marshy has inserted 
as though it were his own, making 
it part of his panegyric on Dr. 
Spenser.] 

[See note p. 4.] 
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others : and most of these pretended to be the author’s own 
hand, but much disagreeing, being indeed altered and 
diminisht, as men have thought fittest to make Mr. Hooker’s 
judgment suit with their fancies, or give authority to their 
corrupt designs ; and for proof of a part of this, take these^ 
following testimonies. 

Hr. Barnard, sometime chaplain to Hr. Usher, late Lord 
Archbishop of Armagh, hath declared in a late book called 
Clavi TrabaleSy printed by Richard Hodgkinson, anno 1661 


[Authority for this statement is 
to be found in the follo’W’ing notice, 
prefixed to the first edition of the 6th 
and 8th Books, i65i : 

The several copies compared before 
“ publication. 

^riie copy that is m Sir Tho. 
Bodley’s hVirary in Oxford. 

Tlie copy that was m the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury his li- 
** braw. 

Tlie copy that was in Dr. An- 
drews, late Lord Bishop of Win- 
Chester his library. 

Two copies m the hands of the 
“ Lord Archbishop of Armagh. 

The copy m the hands of the 
Lord Viscount Conway.*^ 

In the tatlepage the publication is 
desenbed as a “ work long exjiected, 
“ and now published according to the 
most authentic copies.” The fol- 
lowing IS subjoined : 

“ To the Reader 

Here is presented unto thee, 
‘‘ two of the three so long expected 
and much desired Books of learned 
Mr. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Po- 
“ hey, VIZ. the sixth and the eighth, 
as they were preserved m the 
“ hands of those mirrors of learning. 
Dr. Andrews, late Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, and the present Dr. 
“ Usher, Lord Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, with great hopes the seventh 
would have been recovered, that 
“ they might have lieen published 
** to the world’s \ lew at once : but 
“ endeavours used to that purpose 
have hitherto proved fruitless. 

"" And now feanng that some erro- 
neons, if not counterfeit copies 
“ might come abroad, hath occa- 


“ sioned the publishing of these, to 
“ prevent as much as may be any 
addition of abuses to the author ; 
“ and also that he which so much 
desired the unity of the Church, 
might have the elivided members 
of his labours united.”] 

Clavi Trabales, or. Nails fast- 
ened by some great masters of 
“ assemblies,” (alluding to Eccl. xii. 
II,) “confirming the King’s supre- 
“ inacy, and church government 
“ under bishops. 1. Two speeches 
“ of the late Lord Primate Usher’s : 
“ the one of the King’s supremacy, 
“ the other of the duty of subjects 
“ to supply the King’s necessities. 
“II. His judgment and practice in 
“ point of loysdty, episcopacy, hturgy, 
and constitutions of the Church of 
England. III. Mr. Hooker’s judg- 
ment of the King’s power in mat- 
ters of religion, advancement of 
bishops, &c. IV. Bishop An- 
drews of church-government, &c. 
both confirmed and enlarged by 
the said Primate. V. A letter of 
Dr. Hadrianus Saravia, of the like 
subjects. Unto which is added” 
(at p. 21 ,) a sermon of regal power, 

“ and the novelty of the doctrine of 
“ resistance. Published by Nicholas 
“ Bernard, D. D. and rector of 
“ Whitchurch, in Shropshire.” 

In the author’s Preface is the fol- 
lowing passage, after some account 
of Numbers I. and II. “ Hereunto 
“ two other treatises have been 
“ thought fit to be added, (la^en** 
tioned in the foresaid vincHcation, 
but then not intended to be pub- 
lished,) which the eminent primate 
“ had a hand in. The one, Mr. 

“ Hooker’s Judgment, &c, left out 
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that in his search and examination of the said bishop’s manu* 
scripts^ he there found the three written Books^ which were 
supposed the 6, 7, and 8, of Mr. Hooker’s Books of Ecclesias- 
tical PoKty ; and, that in the said three Books (now printed as 
Mr. Hooker’s) there are so many omissions, that they amount 
to many paragraphs, and which cause many incoherencies; 


of the common copies, enlarged 
** and confirmed by the primate, all 
the marginal notes of the quota- 
tions out of the fathers, oeing 
“ under his own hand, are noted 
“ with this mark *. The other,” 
&c. 

Bishop Sanderson, in his Preface 
to the Reader, which follows, bears 
strong testimony to the good faith 
of this publication. We hold our-* 
selves religiously obliged ^o use 
** all faithfulness and sincerity in the 
publishing of other men’s works ; 
** oy suffering every author to speak 
his own sense in his own words, 
nor taking the boldness to change 
** a phrase or syllable therein, at 
“ least not without giving the reader 
** both notice^where, and some good 
** account also why, we have so done. 

Such faithfulness and ingenuity 
“ the learned publisher of these trea- 
tises professeth himself to have 
used, in setting them forth neither 
better nor worse, but just as he 
“ fotind them in the reverend pri- 
** mate’s papers, some perfect and 
** some imperfect, according as they 
** were, and still are, in the copies 
which are in his custody, and 
“ which he is ready upon all occa- 
“ sions to shew if need ^all require.” 
Then, speaking of Bishop Andrews’s 
treatise, he says, “ Whatever defects 
it may have for want of the author’s 
last hand thereunto, the publisher 
** in order to the pubhc good, thought 
" fit to join it with the rest in mis 
edition, especial^ the learned pri- 
mate having had it under his me, 
as by the notes and other addi- 
tions written with the primate’s own 
hand, (which 1 have seen and can 
“ testify,) doth plainly appear. The 
same also is to be said of the three 
** pieces of the renowned Hooker, and 
** qf what is written with the same 
** hand in the margent of the MS, 


copy • whereof some account is 
given p. It should be p. 49, 

where Dr. Bernard states, ‘^1 have 
found among the primate’s papers 
‘‘a MS. containing Mr. Hooker’s 
‘‘judgment of these three things. 
“ I. Of regal power in ecclesiastical 
“ affairs. 2. Of the King’s power 
“ m the advancement of bishops 
“ unto the rooms of prelacy. 3. Of 
“ the King’s exemption from cen- 
“ sures and other judicial power. 
“ All which (as the primate notes 
“ with his own hand) are not found 
“ in the common copies of Mr. 
“ Hooker’s MS., (though by what 
“ art, and upon what design, so 
“ much was expunged, I know not,) 
“ only thus far the primate hath 
“joined his testimony with Mr. 
“ Hooker in these, (which seem to 
“ be the true,) that he hath cor- 
“ rected and perfected the copy 
“ throughout with his own hand : 
“ and not only found out the several 
“ quotations, and put them down in 
“ tne margent, but added many of 
“ his own, with some other large 
“ annotations, by which his zeal for 
“ the defence of regal power is the 
“ more e^^dent.” 

The above extracts contain all that 
Dr. Bernard has stated on this sub- 
ject in the Clavi Trabales. They 
hardly amount to a declaration, that 
he had himself found the three 
written Books among the arch- 
bishop’s MSS. It seems rather as 
if he nad found a copy, made by or 
for the archbishop, (and that an un- 
finished one,) of certain portions of 
the treatise. Hie margmal notes 
appear to imply as much : of some 
paragraphs, Ussher having remarked 
that they are, of others, that they 
are not, “ wanting, in the common 
“Books of Mr. Hooker’s MS.” 
E. g. p. 65 , of Q. Trab. compared 
with p. 73.] 
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the omissions ere by him eet down at large in the said printed 
Book^ to which I refer the reader for the whole ; but tl^nk fit 
in this place to insert this following short part of some of the 
said omissions. 

First, as there could be in natural bodies no motion 
of any thing, tinless there were Som6 first which moved 
all things, and continued unmoveable ; even so in politic 
societies there must be some unpunishable, or else no 
man shall suffer punishment ; for such [sith] punishments 
proceed always from superiors, to whom the administra- 
tion of justice belongeth, which administration must have 
necessarily a fountain that deriveth it to all others, and 
receiveth not from any, because otherwise the course of 
justice should go infinitely in a circle, every superior 
having his superior without end, w^hich cannot be ; 
therefore, a well-spring, it followeth, there is, a supreme 
head of justice whcrcunto all are subject, but itself in 
subjection to none. Which kind of preeminency if some 
‘Ought to have in a kingdom, who but the king shall have 
it ? Kings therofoi’c, or no man, can have lawful power 
to judge 

If pri^^ato men offend, there is the magistrate over 
them which judgeth; if magistrates, they have their prince; 
if princes, there is Heaven, a tribunal, before which they 
shall appear ; on earth they are not accountable to any.” 
Here,” says the doctor, it breaks off abruptly 
And I have thf'se words also attested under the l^nd 
of Mr. Fabian Philips, a man of note for his useful books. 

I will make oath, if I shall be required, that Dr. 
Sanderson, the late Bishop of Lincoln, did a litijf before 
his death affirm to me, he had seen a manuscript affirmed 
to him to be the handwriting of Mr. Richard Hooker, in 
which there was no mention made of the king or supreme 
governors being accountable to the people ; this I will 
make oath, that that good man attested to me. 

Fabian Philips.” 

right reading is, “ Kings [It is luurdly necessary to ob- 
" therefore no man can have lawful serve, that this attestation implies 
“ power and authority to judge the MS. to have professedly con- 
appears in Clavi Irabades,] tamed the eighth Book of the Laws 
[Clavi Trabales, p. 94.] of Ecclesiastical Polity. The pas- 

HOOKER, VOL. I. H 
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^ So that there appears to be both omissions and additions 
in the said last three printed Books ; and this may probably 
be one reason why Dr. Sanderson, the said learned bishop 
(whose writings are so highly and justly valued) gave a 
strict charge near the time of his death, or in his last will, 
** that nothing of his, that was not already printed, should 
be printed after his death.” 

It is well known how high a value our learned King 
James put upon the Books writ by Mr. Hooker, as also 
that our late King Charles (the martyr for the Church) 
valued them the second of all books, testified by his com- 
mending them to the reading of his son Charles, that now 
is our gracious king ; and you may suppose that this 
Charles the First was not a stranger to the pretended three 
Books, because in a •discourse with the Lord Say, in the 
time of the long parliament, when the said lord required 
the king to grant the truth of his argument, because 
it was the judgment of Mr. Hooker, (quoting him in one 
of the three written Books,) the king replied, they were 
not allowed to be Mr. Hooker’s Books but, however, 
he would allow them to be Mr! Hooker’s, and consent 
to what his lordship proposed to prove out of those 
doubtful Books, if he would but consent to the judgment 
of Mr. Hooker in the other five that were the undoubted 
Books of Mr. Hooker 

[In this relation concerning these three doubtful Books 
of Mr. Hooker’s, my purpose was to inquire, then set down 
what I observed and know, which I have done, not as 

sage referred to may be that, in the last three printed books,” evi- 
which Hooker explains at large his dently understood the bishop other- 
idea of the origmal dependency of wise. Sanderson had probably seen 
kings, as of other supreme governors, the copy in the possession of his 
on the whole body of the nation, friend Dr. Barlow, now in the li- 
But he is elsewhere very careful m brary of Queen^s college : and not 
distinguishing between this original improbably that also, which Dr. 
theoretical dependency, and their Bernard used for his Clavi Tra- 
being practically accountable after- bales. See his (Sanderson’s) pre- 
wbtSs, It is conceivable, therefore, face to that work, as quoted above, 
that Bishop Sanderson may have Of F. Philips, see Wood, A. O. 
referred not to the printed or to any Fasti, 5 .] 

particular copy, but to a current [See note p. 73.] , 

notion of what the MSS. contained : ^®rDugdale, Short View of the 

although Walton, by his inferring late Troiibles, p, 39.] 
hence that there are additions in 
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an engaged person, but indifferently ; and now, lejave my 
reader to give sentence, for their legitimation, as to him- 
self ; but so, as to leave others the same liberty of believing 
or disbelieving them to be Mr. Hooker^s ; and it is observ- 
able, that as Mr. Hooker advised with TOr. Spencer, in the 
design and manage of these books, so also, and chiefly 
with his dear pupil ^George Cranmer^®, (whose sister was 
the wife of Dr. Spencer,) of w’^hich this following letter 
may be a testimony ; and doth also give autllority to some 
things mentioned both in this Appendix and in the Life 
ot Mr. Hooker, and is therefore added 

1 . W.] 


[See also the notes on the sixth 
Book.] 

[The letter, relating wholly to 
the matter of Hooker’s argument. 


and not at all to the events of his 
life, will be inserted in the present 
edition by-way of Appendix to the 
afthBooL] 
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The Copy of a Letter' writ to Mr. haak Walton^ by Dr. Kiny^ 
Lord Bishop of Chichester 

Honest Izaak^ 

THOUGH a familiarity of more than forty years’^ con- 
tinuance, and the constant experience of your love, even in 
the worst of the late sad times, be sufficient to endear our 
friendship ; yet I must confess my affection much improved, 
not only by evidences of private respect to those very many 
that know and love you, but by your new demonstration of a 
public spirit, testified in a diligent, true, and useful collec- 
tion, of so many material passages as you have now afforded 
me in the Life of venerable Mr. Hooker ; of which, since 
desired by such a friend as yourself, I shall not deny to give 
the testimony of what I know concerning him and his learned 
Books ; but shall first here take a fair occasion to tell you, 
that you have been happy in choosing to write the lives of 
three such persons, as posterity hath just cause to honour ; 

^ [This letter has hitherto been October 1669.] 
pranced to the life of Hooker. But [On companng this with note 0 
as it chiefly relates to the fate of the on the Introduction to the Life, it 
three last Books of the Laws of will appear that Walton’s intimacy 
Ecclesiastical Pohty, it was judged with the writer of this letter began 
more convenient to transfer it to the about the time of his (Walton’s) 
Appendix. first marriage : Bishop King’s family , 

According to Wood, Ath. Oxon. being most intimate with that of 
III. 839, Dr. Henry King was made Mrs. Spencer, whose niece Walton 
Bishop of Chichester 1641, and died married.] 
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’which they will do the more for the true relation of them 
by your happy pen; of all which I shall give you my 
unfeigned censure. 

I shall begin with my most dear and incomparable friend^ 
Dr. Donne^ late dean of St. Paul’s ^ church, who not only 
trusted me as his executor, but three days before his death 
delivered into my hands those excellent seniions of his now 
made public; professing before Dr.Winniif^, Dr. Monford 
and, I think, yourself, then present at his bed-side, that it was 
by my restless importunity that he had prepared them for the 
press ; together with which (as his best legacy) he gave me 
idl his sermon-notes, and his other papers, containing an 
extract of near fifteen hundred authors. How these were 
got out of iny hands, you, who were the messenger for 
them®, and how lost both to me and yourself, is not now 
seasonable to complain ; but, since they did miscarry, I am 
glad that the general demonstration of his worth was so fairly 
preserved, and represented to the world by your pen in the 
history of his life ; indeed so well, that, beside others, the best 
Clitic of our later tim(‘ (Mr. Jolm Hales, of Eton college) 
affirmed to me, he had not seen a life written with more 

advantage to the subject, or more reputation to the writer, 

than that of Dr. Donne’s.” 

After the performance of this task for Dr. Donne, you 
undertook the like office for our friend Sir Henry Wotton^ 
betwixt which two there was a friendship begun in Oxford, 
continued in their vaiious travels, and more confirmed in the 
religious fiiendslup of age, and doubtless this excellent person 
had writ the life of Dr. Donne, if death had not prevented 
him : by which means, his and your precollections for that 
woik fell to the happy menage of your pen : a work, which 
you would have declined, if imperious persuasions had not 
been stronger than your modest resolutions against it. And 
I am thus far glad, that the first life was so imposed upon you, 
because it gave an unavoidable cause of writing the second : 
if not, it is too probable we had wanted both, which had been 

^ Dr. Winriff, Bp. of Lincoln * P' Dr. Thomas Monntfort^ a 
" 1641, died 1 654 : see some ac- residentiary of St. Paul’s, died 
count of him in Clarendon, Hist. " Feb. 27, 1032.” Dr. Zouch.] 
*‘o^Reb. b. iv. p. 423, ed, 1819.” ^ [Ihe word know” seems to 

From Dr. Zouch in loc.] have dropped out of the copy.l 
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a prgudice to all lovers of honour and ingenious learning. 
And lot me not leave my friend Sir Henry without this testi- 
mony added to yours, that he was a man of as florid a wit, and 
as elegant a pen, as any former (or ours which in that kind is 
a most excellent) age, hath ever produced. 

And now having made this voluntary observation of 
our two deceased friends, I proceed to satisfy your desire 
concerning what I know and believe of the ever-memorable 
Mr. Hooker, who was schismaticorum malleus so great a 
champion for the church of England’s rights, against the 
fectious torrent of Separatists that then ran high against 
Church Discipline, and in his unanswerable Books continues 
still to be so against the unquiet disciples of their schism, 
which now under other names still carry on their design; 
and who (as the propibr heirs of their irrational zeal) would 
again rake into the scarce-closed wounds of a newly bleeding 
state and church. 

And first, though I dare not say that I knew Mr. Hooker, 
yet, as our’ ecclesiastical history reports to the honour of 
S. Ignatius, that he lived in the time of St. John, and had 
seen him in his childhood®; so, I also joy that in my 
minority I have often seen Mr. Hooker, mth my father, 
who was after Lord Bishop of London ^ ; from whom, and 
others, at that time, I have heard most of the material 
passages which you relate in the history of his life ; and 
from my father received such a character of his learning, 
humility, and other virtues, that, like jewels of un valuable 
price, they still cast such a lustre as envy or the rust of time 
shall never darken. 

From my father I have also heard all the circumstances 
of the plot to defame him ; and how Sir Edwin Sandys out- 

® [“ Petrus de Alliaco^ cure. A.D. i58o : of St Andrew’s Holborn, 

** 1400, Malleus a veritate aberrafi’- 1597 : was Dean of Ch. Ch. i6o5 : 

** tium indefessus appellari sobtus.^’ Bishop of London^ 1611 : died 
Wharton, Aj^. ad Hist. Lit. p. 84.] 1621. Wood’s Ath. Oxon. II. 

7 our,” spoken as by a church- 294. He was charged, after his 
man to a layman.] ^ death, with papistry : which charge 

® [Martyr. S. Ignat, in Coteler. his son, the wnter of this letter, 
Patr. Apost. II. 163, 169.] refuted in a sermon at St. Paul’s ' 

^ [Dr. John King was student of Cross, which was published, and is 
Ch. Ch. 1 5 76, had the living of extant.] 

St. Ani^e and St. Agnes, London, 
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witted his accusers, and gained their confession ; and I could 
give an account of each particular of that ^plot, but that I 
judge it fitter to be forgotten, and rot in the same grave with 
the malicious authors. 

I may not omit to declare, that toiy father’s knowledge of 
Mr. Hooker was occasioned by the learned Or. J ohn Spencer, 
who after the death of Mr. Hooker was so careful to preserve 
his unvaluable sixth, seventh, and eighth Books of Ecclesias- 
ti(;al Polity, and his other writings, that he procured Henry 
Jackson then of Corpus Christi college^ to transcribe for 
him all Mr. Hooker’s remaining written papers many of 
which were imperfect; for his study had been rifled, or worse 
used, by Mr Chark, and another, of principles too like his ; 
but these papers were endeavoured to be completed by his 
dear friend. Dr. Spencer, who bequeathed them as*a precious 
legacy to my father, after whose death they rested in my 
hand, till Dr. Abbot, then Archbishop of Canterbury, com- 
manded them out of my custody, by authorizing Dr. John 
Barkham^^ to require and bring them to him to his palace in 

10 [« Jackson, scholar of tur.” 1612. H. Jackson, in a letter 

C. C’. C. ijec. I, 1602, aged 16, preserved by Fulman,X. 86. ‘*..Jam 
“ having for two years before been “ occupatus sum in conficiendo D. 
“ clerk of the said house.” Wood, “ Hookeri libro 8vo. de Ecclesiastica 
A. <). III. 577. He was succes- “ Politeia, qui est de regis dominio.” 
sively rector of Trent in Somerset- Id. Septr. 1612. “ Puto Prsesidem 

shiie, and of Meysey Hampton m nostrum emissurum sub suo no- 
Glouccstert^hire, wheie he died, June “ mine D. Hookeri librum octavura, 
4, and was buned, June 9, 1662. a me plane vitse restitutum. ‘Tulit 
He was much employed in trans- alter honores.’” Id. 1612, D. 
lating the treatises of the English Thomae Festo.l 
reformers into Latin. Fulm. X. 78. [Fuller, Worthies of England, 

Wood says, being a studious and p. 276, tit. Exeter. John Bark- 
“ cynical person he never expected “ ham, bom in this city, was bred 
“ or desired more preferment. He “ m Corpus Chnsti college in Oac- 
“ was a great admirer of R. Hooker ford, whereof hb was fellow, chap- 
and J. Reynolds, whose memories " lam afterwards to Archbiahop 
being most dear to him, he did “ Bancroft, and parson of Bock- 
for the sake of the first mdus- “ ing m Essex. Much his modesty 
“ triously collect and publish some and no less his learning ; who, 
of his small treatises, and of the though never the public parent 
latter, several of his epistles and of any, was the careful nurse 
“ orations.”] of many books, which had other- 

. 81 totus non essem in ** wise expired in their infancy had 
“ jKihendo hbro octavo D. Richardi not his care preserved them. . . . 
“ Hookeri de Ecclesiastica Poli- ** A greater lover of coins than 
teia, quern Precses Collegii nostri “ money. . , . That excellent coUec- 
“ mihi commendavit, aliquid ad te ‘‘ tion m Oxford library was his 
“ misissem, ut tuum expiscarer ju- " gift to the archbishop, before the 
dicium an lucem necne merea- archbishop gave it to iJie uni- 
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Lambeth^®; at which tim^, I have heard, they were put into 
the bishop*s library, and that they remained there till the 
martyrdom of Archbishop Laud, and were then by the 
brethren of that faction given with all the library to Hugh 
Peters as a reward for his remarkable service in those sad 
times of the Church’s confusion: and though they could 
hardly fall into a fouler hand, yet there wanted not other 
endeavours to corrupt and make them speak that language, for 
which the faction then fought; which indeed was, “ to subject 

the sovereign power to the people.” 

But I need not strive to vindicate Mr. Hooker in this 
partictdar ; his known loyalty to his Prince whilst he lived, 
the sorrow expressed by King James at his death, the value 
our late Sovereign (of ever-blessed memory) put upon his 
works, and now the singular character of his worth by you 
given in the passages of his life, (especially in your Appendix 
to it,) do sufficiently clear him from that imputation : and I 
am glad you mention how much value Thomas Stapleton, 
Pope Clement the Eighth, and other eminent men of the 
Romish persuasion, have put upon his Books, having been 
told the same in my youth by persons of worth that have 
travelled Italy. 

Lastly, I must again congratulate this undertaking of yours, 
as now more proper to you than any other person, by reason 
of your long knowledge and alliance to the worthy family of 
the Cranmers, (my old friends also,) who have been men of 
noted wisdom, especially Mr. George Cranmer, whose pru- 
dence, added to that of Sir Edwin Sandys, proved very useful 
in the completing of Mr. Hooker’s matchless Books ; one of 
their letters I herewith send you, to make use of, if you think 

versity. He died March 2$, Whereas formerly books, to 

** 1641.’^] the value of an hundred pounds, 

[The same thing was done m “ were bestowed upon Mr. Peters, 
the case of Dr. Reynolds. Ful- “ out of the Archbishop of Canter- 
man (IX. 225.) has ‘‘A note of bury’s particular private study; 
“ such MSS. &c. as it pleased my “ and whereas the said study is 
“ L. grace to retayne, of those whicn “appraised at a matter of forty 
“ we were emewned to bring unto “ pounds more than the said hun- 
“ him out of D. Rainolds’ studie. “ dred pounds ; it is this day ordered, 

“ Jun. 4, 1607 Item, Travers “that Mr. Peters shall have the 

“ to the Lords in fol. Item, Divers “ whole study of books freely be- 
“ other papers, the titles whereof “ stowed upon him.” Commons* 
“ we could not take.” Reynolds Journals, June 27, 1644.] 
died May 21.] 
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And let me say further, you merit much from many of 
Mr. Hooker's best friends then living ; namely, from the ever- 
renowned Archbishop A^^hitgift, of whose incomparable worth, 
with the character of the times, you have given us a more 
short and significant account than I have received from any 
other pen. You have done much for the learned Sir Henry 
Savile, his contemporary and familiar friend; amongst the 
surviving monuments of whose learning (give me leave to tell 
you so) two are omitted; his edition of Euclid^®; but espe- 
cially his translation of King James his Apology for the Oath 
of Allegiance, into elegant Latin which flying in that dress 
as far as Rome, was by the Pope and conclave sent to Sala- 
manca unto Franciscus Suarez, (then residing there as Presi- 
dent of that college,) with a command to answer it. And it 
is worth noting, that when he had perfected the work, (which 
he calls Defensio Fidei Caiholicai^ it was transmitted to 
Rome for a view of the inquisitors ; w ho according to their 
custom blotted out what they pleased, and (as Mr. Hooker 
hath been used since his death) added whatsoever might 
advance the Pope’s supremacy, or carry on their own interest: 
commonly coupling togethei deponere et occidercy the deposing 
and then killing of princes^®; which cruel and unchristian 
language Mr. John Saltkell, the amanuensis to Suarez, when 
he wrote that answer, (but since a convert, and living long in 
my father’s house,) often professed, the good old man (whose 
piety and ('harity Mr. Saltkell magnified much) not only 
disavowed, but detested. Not to trouble you further, your 
reader (if, according to youi* desire, my approbation of your 

[Bishop King could not mean Works, p. 247, &c. The date of 
Cranmer’s Letter on the new Church the translation is 1609.] 

Discipline, for that had been printed [Lib. VI. c. 4. §. 12 — 18. 
m 1642. He might mean the Notes “ Dicendum est, post sententiam 
by Cranmer and Sandy s, on the “ condemnatoriam regis de regni 
sixth Book of Eccl. Polity ; which pnvatione, latam per legitimam 
notes Fulman received from Wal- “ potestatem ; vel quod perinde est, 
ton, and they are now preserved post sententiam ueclaratoriam cn- 
in the library of Corpus Chnsti “ minis habentis talem poenam ipso 
^<^hege.] ‘'jure impositam; posse quidem 

® [“ Pnelectiones tresdecim in “ eum, qui sententiam tulent, vel 
" pnncipium Elementorum Euclidis “ cui ipse commiserit, regem pnvare 
“ Oxomae habitae, an. 1620. Oxon. “ regno, etiam ilium interficiendo, 
“ 1621, 4to.*^ Wood, A. O. II. “ s; aliter non potuerit, vel sijusta 
3 I 4 ’] , ^ sententia ad nanc etiam posnam 

[The original is in K. James’s “ extendatur,”] 
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work carries any weight) will here find many just reasons to 
thank you for it; and possibly for this -circumstance here 
mentioned (not known to many) may happily apprehend one 
to thank him, who is. 

Sir, 

Your ever faithful and affectionate old Friend, 

HENRY CHICHESTER. 

Chicbester, Novem. 17, 1664. 


NUMBER II. 

[See before, p. ii. note 

D. Johannes Rainoldus Georgio Cranmero^. 

***** tua paria®, quae voc^s, mi G corgi, non probavi quidem, 
fateor; ncque tamcn tarn ingratus mihi fuit conspectus am- 
borum, in altoro pari, quam unius in altero. Nam quamvis 
ad notitiam earum rorum quas scire cupis, aliquantum in 
Ramo, permultum in Vive, plurimum in Scaligcro, te putcm 
opis habiturum; tamen in Scoto et Aquinatc non esse nihil 
quod inservirc possit tuo studio promo vendo, libens agnosco. 
Illud inter meum ct tuum judicium discriminis intercedit, 
quod tu de iis videris honorificcntius sentire, quam ego. Nam 
ego minus tribuo Scoto quam Aquinati-^, Aquinati quam 
Scaligero, iinmo vcro pluris unum Scaligerum quam sexcentos 
Scotos et Aquinatcs facio. Verum tamen si speras te collec- 
turum aiirum ex Ennii sterquilino nihil impcdio ; pracsertim 
cum promittas te daturum oporam, ne maculeris Into. In 
altero vero x^ari, quo Campianum conjungis Ciceroni, ro iirl rfj 
(paKjj ixijpov^y multo magis a te dissentio, ncc in eo tuum mihi 
vel affectum satis sobrium, vel judicium satis sanum esse 

‘[This letter, transcribed from between Cicero and the Jesuit Cam- 
Fulman, IX. 154 — 156 , is inserted pion.] 

here, as furnishing some informa- ^ [Hooker did not quite agree with 
tion concerning the literary and his tutor. For he calls Scotus the 
theological opinions of two of Hook- wittiest of the school divines.” 
er’s most intimate friends.] E. P. I. ii, 5 ,] 

[it should seem that Cranmer * [“ Cum is (ViigiMus) aliquando 
had written to his tutor, by way of Ennium in manu haberet, roga- 
rhetorical exercise, a pair of parallels : returque quidnam faceret, respon- 
one between Scotos and Aquinas, dit, se aurum colligere de stercore 
another (which may be conjectured Ennii.” Donat.invit. Virgil, c. 18.] 
to have been more or less playful) ® [Cic. ad Att. I. 19.] 
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visum, concede. Nam qui te prae manibus habere i^emper 
eum scribis, et laudas tanquam novum ^sculapii filium, et 
(quasi parum esset esse proximum Ciceroni) in verbis, in 
sententiis, in metaphoris, in figuris, denique in omni elo- 
quentiaB mimere perfectissimum® esse prsedicas : negare non 
possum quin et studiosius eum pervolutare, quam decuit, vim- 
lentissimum hostem pietatis, et admirari vebementius, quam 
calamistratum oportuit rhetorculum, mihi videare. CsBterum 
de judicio tuo non judico. Sit Isocrate concinnior, acutior 
Hyperide, nervosior Demosthene, subtilior Lysia, copiosior 
Platone. Sit repertus nostro seculo, cui cedat Lactantius, 
antiquitate judicc, Christianus Cicero. Affectus mihi tuus 
non placet, Georgi: qui tarn libenter eum lectitas, a quo 
Veritas mcndaciis, pictas convitiis, religio calumniis ; veritatis, 
pietatis, religionis cultores maledictis et contumeliis acerbis- 
simis proscinduntur. At enim, ^^Sit,’^ inquies, rebus 

impurior ; exhauriam ego sentinam, et faeces, et inde puris- 
sima delibabo.” At ex sentina pestilens odor exhalat, 
infestissimus valetudini, praesertim corporis infirmi. Tune 
tuis viiibus ita praefidis ut nihil metuas periculi ? Avunculus 
quidem tuus, quum ei sciscitanti ut solet quid Georgius, 
literas ostenderem ; ingemuit. Timuit fortasse plusquam 
necessc fuit, ut amor res soUiciti plena est timoris ; sed inge- 
muit. Faxit Deus, ut eventus ilium potius nimis timidum, 
quam te parmn prudentem fuisse coarguat. Sed meminisse 
debes prudenter dictum a Cicerone ; ut qui in sole ambulant, 
quamvis alia de causa ambulent;” nosti quid sequatur*^. 
Ego vero Fabium existimo meritissimo interdixisse pueris 
poctas qui nocent moribus®. Quid ita M. Fabi? quia mihi 
potior bene vivendi, quam vel optime loquendi, ratio habetur. 
Illi tanta ratio bene vivendi ; tibi minor recte credendi ? lUi, 
tenerae mentes, non solum quae diserta, sed vel magis quae 

** Edmund Campion, formerly “ with false and unworthy impu- 
“ a scholar of Oxford, about i58i " tations. Care was taken privily 
“ set forth a book consisting of ten “ to disperse this book in the uni- 
reasons, written in a terse, elegant, versities.’^ Strype, Aylmer, 31. 

“ Latin style, and dedicated to the A book written % Campion, of 
“ scholars of both Universities, in " the History of Ireland. The 
“ vindication of what he had done ** Archbp. [Parker, 1572.] liked the 
in returning to Home, and ex- wit of the writer** F. IL 164.] 

" hortatory to them to follow him, ^ [He Orat. II. 14.] 

" slandering the Protestant religion ® [Quindl. I. 14.] 
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honesta sunt, discant:” tibi, quamvis impia, tanien si discrta, 
teneris cdfscenda mentibus placebunt ? Quid ? ne ipse quidcm 
Campianus tuus persuadet tibi meliora? qui bella sterquilinia 
spemenda” monet®? Spernito. Laudas ejus scripta, ut 
perdiserta; agnoscis res impuras, sentinam, faoces. Ergo bella 
sterquilinia, te ipso judice. Contemnito. Quanquam utinam 
essent tantummodo sterquilinia bella: sunt gladii liti melle, 
sunt venena mixta vino. Quare mihi prorsus displicet quod 
scribis: ‘^Non res ab lUo, sed voces postulo.” Perinde quasi 
'diceres de poculo venenato, non venenum sed vinum 
haurio.” Non res ab illo, sed voces postulas. Atque adeo 
Augustinus, cum esset Maniebseus, ut de seipso confitetur, 
verbis” Ambrosii suspendebatur intoiitus; vernm autem 
incuriosus ct contemptor astabat. Cum autem,” inquit, 
non satagerem discere •quaj dicebat, sed tantum quemad- 
modum dicebat, audire, veniebant in animum meum simul 
cum verbis quae diligebam, res etiam quas negligebam ; 
neque enim ca dirimere potcrani^^^” Quod si Augustinus 
Manichaeus cum audiret (non propter res sed projitcr voces) 
Ambrosium Catliolicum, et rebus captus, et vocibus, evasit 
Catliolicus ; ignosce mihi si putom esse posse periculum, ne 
Cranmerus religiosus dum Campianum Pontificium (non 
projiter res, sed proj^ter voces) assidua versat manu, (avertat 
Dcus omen; sed qui amant, metuunt,) ne quid contrahat 
contagionis. Nam sive te cogitas esse vcl ingenio majorc, vel 
judicio, quam fuit Augustinus, teipsum nimis amas ; sive 
homines facilius a pravis ad recta flecti, quam a rcctis ad 
prava, putas ; laberis imprudentia. Quamobrem si mo forsitan 
uti consultore, quam teipso, malis ; nec in Grsccis Julianum 
Apostatam cum Demosthenc, nec in Latinis Campianum 
Papistam cum Cicerone, tanquam optimos magistros clo- 
quentisB conjunges. Vale, ct tuum cole. Londini, ex aedibus 
D. Walsinghami, 15 Mart. 

Tuus, amore parens, prseceptor officio, 

Johannes Ratnoldus. 

® [“ Sunt qusedam illecebrse Lu- ‘‘ aliud ieta sunt, nisi terrarum ilia, 
“ theranss, quibus suum ille (Dia- canoms aer, popina vermmm, bella 
** bolus) re^num amplificat, quibus sterquilinia ? Spernite.” Campion. 
** ille tendiculis liaxnatus multos sub fine Ration, x™®®. vid. “ Doc- 
“ jam vestn ordinis inescavit. Qua?- trinse Jesuiticae preecipua Capita. 
“ nam? Aurum, glorij^ delicise, ve- Rupellae, i 58 S.” p. 207.] 

“ neres. Contemnite. Quid enim [Confess. V. 13, 14.J 
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[These two letters^ also preserved by Fulman, IX. 208, 
210, are conjectured to be Hooker’s on the following account. 
They were evidently written by a Hebrew scholar, a married 
man, having a residence in London, intimate with Reynolds 
and under obligations to him, and thoroughly entering into 
his character. All this, added to the initials R. H. may 
perhaps justify the insertion of the letters here. To the 
Editor they appear strongly marked by Hooker’s peculiar 
vein of humour.] 

To the worshipfull my vcrie loving frend Mr. D. Rainoldes 
at Queenes college ^ in Oxford. 

S. Your excuse is so reasonable that if the fait had 
bene found in earnest yeat you have thereof fullie cleered 
your self. I wish your physick may this yeare so cure you 
that the next we maic see you hecre which I should be 
glad of. Mr. Parrie""* is returned unto the citie this last 
night as I understand, but as yeat I have not^ seen him, 
and therefore what to answere you touching my self for 
the matter of lazincs and Moses Maimonius I do not know. 
I have both. And trulie the one doth not suffer the other 
to doe me that pleasure which otherwise it might. But 


^ [In i586. Sir F. Walsingham 
offered a stipend for a lecture of 
controversial divinity, for the pur- 
pose, as Heylyn says, of making 
“ the religion of the Church of 
“ Rome more odious and Rey- 
nolds being employed to read it, 
with a stipend of xxZ. resigned his 
fellowship, and retired to Queen’s 
college, where he lived many years. 
Fulman, IX. 116, 136 — 140. Hey- 
lyn’s Life of Laud, p. 00. “ Some 

“ marvelled at me, that I left a cer- 
‘‘ taintie for an uncertaintie, when I 
** resigned my fellowphip in Corpus 
” Christi college. But itideede dis- 
sensions and factions there did 
“ make me so weary of the place, 
that a woorse imcertaintie then so 
** noble and worthy a knighte as 
“ Syr Francis Walsingham, would 


have woon me from it.” Rey- 
nolds to Baifoote, i5o4, in Fulm. 
IX 192.] 

^ [If the letter be Hooker’s, this 
seems to imply that it was written 
before he had any certainty of 
vacating the Temple by his presen- 
tation to Boscomb, which took place 
July 17, 1 59 1. Broughton was in 
Germany, 1590, but in 1S91 he was 
in England again ; probably coming 
over that he might make something 
of the controversy with Reynolds. 
Lightfoot, Preface to Broughton’s 
Works.] 

® [Henry Parry, scholar of C. C. C. 
1570, Nov. 13. (three years junior 
to Hooker ;) Chaplain to the Queen, 
at the time of her death ; Bishop of 
Worcester, i6io. Woo4 A. O. 11. 
192.] 
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concerning bookes which you sale you would often write of 
but that Cajetan hath hindered^ there is no cause it should 
if all be considered which I my self should waigh though 
you doe not. Nevertheless because I will not anie waie 
have you hindered by such meanes, I am content to 
observe legem Cindam^. Persons’ Directory* when I can 
procure you shall have. Mine own I lent unto Mr. Sandes 
D. Chaloner’s * neighbour. Otherwise that you sho\ild have 
to use till I get one for you. In the mean while I send 
you an English Jordanus Brunus'^, the price amounteth 
unto two whole pence. He is an earnest suter to the 
stationers for their hall to read his Concent in The 

report goeth here that he hath fuUie satisfied you both 
by speech and letters and that you have now assented unto 
him What the question is I doe not know. But the 

^ Fuit de donis et muneribus, ^ About i584 or i 585 , he set 
nequis ea ob causam orandam “ forth, and dedicated to the Queen, 
caperet.” Tac. Ann. XL 5 . ‘‘ ‘ A Concent of Scnjrture’ . . . But 

It seems as if Reynolds had de- “ Dr. Reynolds, about the year 
sired him to procure Cajetan’s iSSq, in his public readings .... 
works, and he had sent Reynolds disputed against it . . . Broughton 
the book for a present. The men- wrote several tracts in vindication 
tion of “ two whole pence,” and the “ of his own assertion. So that it 
beginning of the other letter, con- “ became at last a general discourse, 
firm this conjecture ] . not only in that University, 

^ llie second part of a Chris- “ but in London and other parts of 
“ tian Directory or Exercise guid- ‘‘ the nation . , At length both of 

“ ing men to Eternal Salvation,” “ them had a meeting ... At last 
Lonaon, 1591,12“°. See A. 0.11.70.] in i 5 ^i, he by a letter to the 
® [*‘ . . . . my loving brother D Archbishop and the Bishop of 
** Chaloner” — Reynolds to the London, (Aylmer,) dated London, 
Countess of W. (Warwick? See “ Nov. 4, acquainted them mth the 
Nichols’s Progresses of Q. E. II. ‘‘ case.” Strype, Whitg. 11 . 115, 
A. D. 1596, p. I.) in Fulm. IX. 183. 114. Tins opposition of his 

See also fol. 186.] Concent, as also the entreaty of 

7 [" H. Broughton, ut vid.” Ful- “ divers friends, put him on to read 
man. For an account of him see “ in private for the exphcation of it . 
Wordjsworth, Eccl. Biog. IV. iSo. and he had auditors to the number 

Strype, Whitg. II. 113 — 118, An. of 8q, 90, or lOo, and they 

IV. io 5 . Whitg. U. 220 — 226, ‘‘ met weekly. He first read in 
320 — 326, 355 — 361, III. 360, 367. “ Paul’s, at the east end of the 

II. 388, 389, 390, 406 — ^415, 527. church then in a large 

Broughton resembled Jordanus chamber in Cheapside ; in Mark- 
Brunus in his ^vild and roving ten- “ lane, and some other places.” 
dencies, but not in his atheism. Lightfoot’s Pref. to Broughton’s 
The name of the latter was famihar Works, fol. 1662.] 
at that time in England, where he ® Oxford knoweth how I forced 

had resided from 1583 to i 586 , and “ D. R. to agree with me for the 

had dedicated a book to Sir Philip hmits of Daniel’s sevens.” Brough- 

Sidney. Biogr. Univ.] ton. Works, 619.] 
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report I accompt as true as the like concjerning his cou- 
founding of the Jewes at Francford and their desyre to 
have had him read Hobrue unto them, which notwith- 
standing I assure you he seemeth a little himself contented 
to nourish by some wordes of his own in this, pamphlet 
The commentaries which ho mentioneth I can assure you 
to be meere emptie names. For except those which are 
in the Venice Bibles let any man in Christendome show 
me so manie as he speaketh of upon the book of Esther, 
and I dare make my self his bondman. And even for 
those in Bomberg edition of the Bible, I know not whe- 
ther Ezra and Solomo be joygned there or no in any of 
those editions which arc his. But that you shall quicklie 
see. I will know what that Sepher Juchasim is, and when 
I have known I will send you word I would spend 
one twentie poundes to find a man so skilfull in those 
writings as he would seeme. He sometime nameth 
Sephur Zohar as roundlie as if the book were familiar 
unto him. And yeat the book known to be such as scarce 
one Jew amongst thousandes doth by long studie attain 
tolerablic to understand. In summe if needes you must 
have adv('rsaries I wish you had them which are more 


10 j-tt With one R. Elias^ in Frank- 
“ fort synagogue, 1589, 1 drew all 
“ tlie law to Christ, so that he 
denied nothing — ^but still desired 
to hear the matter enlarged.” A 
Require of Consent. Works, 617. 
This, however, appears to be of 
later date than the pamphlet referred 
to by R. H.] 

[Namely, Romberg's : of which 
there were at that lime four edi- 
tions. See Home’s Introd. 11. 
119.] 

12 Sepher Juchasim, of 

which R. H. professes his igno- 
** ranee, was not printed until i566, 
and that at Constantinople. The 
author hved at the end of the 
i5th century.” 

13 Book Zohar from its 

conciseness as well as from its 
cabalistic language, is one of great 
difficulty. Professor Tholuck has 
translated selections from it : 


which work being mentioned to 
“ an eminent Jewish convert, he 
expressed his conviction that none 
but a child of Israel could tho- 
roughly understand it. It is a 
book of extreme value on account 
“ of Its Chnstian interpretation of 
“ pasbages in the Old Testament, 
and its approach to Chnstian 
“ doctrines. So that although the 
author was manifestly a Jew, one 
can hardly help suspecting, that 
m his descnptions of the office 
“ and character of the Messias, who 
was to come, he owed something 
to his knowledge of Him who 
was come. The author lived 
probably about the 2d century. 
The quotations of Broughton out 
" of this book which I have ob- 
served are very uninteresting, 
and imply any thing but a real 
“ knowledge of its character.”] 
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judicious and lesse vaine than this man. But for this time 
mough unlesse my matter were of more importance. To 
Mr. Provost my hartie commendations. Ours heer salute 
you. Have care of your health which I wish the Lord 
to continue. 

ever, 

E. H. 


To the worshipfull my verie good frcnd Mr. D. Kainoldcs 
at Quecnes college in Oxford. 

S. You doe amisse to make a law to take place in tilings 
past. It must stand for heereafter and I am verie well 
content it shall. Of your two jewels the one, but whether 
the better or no I know not, as it is you shall receyve 
heere again inclosed. I hope notwithstanding the man’s 
modestie in detracting from himself still in the Latin tonge, 
that yeat he hath more knowledg that waie than in the 
Greek, which by this epistle doth seeme no otherwise 
to flow from him nor to proceed lesse naturallie then what? 
you know the old comparison of hony out of a stockfish. 
And therefore there is no need he should Knbea-OaL 
€v\iiios iipaioKOfxov, A phrase than which I dare saie Heli- 
odorus^® hath not a sleeker and a trieshier^'^ one. But 
were it not trow you a great deal better to have fewer 
tongues and a litle more wisdomc to guide them ? For 
any thing I can discern by this small bit of write his 
judgment in things and wordes arc much about one 
pitch. And therefore in my mind you have done very 


[H. Robinson, chaplain to Abp. 
Gnnaal, was Provost of Queen’s 
coll, from i 58 i to iSpp ; Bp. of 
Carlisle, 1598. In a letter before 
quoted, Broughton teUs Whitgift 
and ^hner, that “ he had written 
to Dr. Robinson, Provost of 
Queen’s college, certain theses 
" which might end the cause 
adding divers complaints of Reynolds. 
Strype, Whitg. if. 114.] 

ifi Broi^hton composed an 
oration, in Greek, which he sent 
“ to Whitgift concerning our Sa- 
'' viour’s descent into hell.” Strjrpe, 
Whitg. II. 320. In p. 390, ho re- 


‘‘ proaches Whitgift for his Latin 
studies insinuating that he knew 
no Greek 1 

Id confirmas Heliodon, 
** gravis scilicet authoris, judicio.” 
Reynolds in a letter to Albericus 
Gentilis, subjoined to the “ Over- 
throw of Stage Plays,” p. 166. 
Oxford, 1629.] 

*7 ['^My tricksy spirit.” 

Tempest^ F. i. 

“ I do know 

A many fools that for 

” a tricksy word 
Defy the matter.” 

Merckx of Venice, IIL 5 .] 
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well in resolving not to troble your self much with him 
Your lectures I should be marvelous glad to see published. 
But I fear least you be not able to perfect them still as you 
read. And if not then perhaps your revising them ^11 
be more then another reading, and by that meanes time 
will beguile both yoxxr purpose and other men’s hope. 
Well, as God will, whome I beseech to direct and strengthen 
you for the best. We are now in the countrie. Yeat 
if there be ought which you would have to be done in 
London, there cometh eveiie dale Kghtlie some or other 
from thence. Mr. Parrye’s suddam departure out of London 


[Mr. Piisey, to whom the 
editor is mdebtea for notes 12 and 
13, supr. wTites on the subject of 
these letters, as follows : I cannot 
“ find any tract of Broughton’s, 
which corresponds better to the 
references, than the Require of 
‘ Consent : although I do not see 
‘ m this the reference to the Sepher 

* Juchasim, nor that to the Com- 
“ mentanes on Esther. Without 
“ liowevcr verifying the minuter 

* points, one can see that R. 11 . 

‘ knew his subject, and that, pro- 
‘ bably, much better than Brough- 
^ ton, who made so much display 
‘ of !t. From H.’s way of speak- 
‘ mg, it seems to have been noto- 
‘ nous at the time, that Bioughton’s 
‘ confounding the Jews at Frank- 

“ fort was a pure fiction of his own 
“ Veinit) . He may ha^ challenged 
“ some Jews there to dispute, but 
there seems to me internal evi- 
dence enough in this tract alone 
** to shew that the disp’ite (if held 
‘‘ at all) was not such as he has 
thought fit to publish It appears 
a mere tuck, to throw odium on 
“ his antagonists, by representing a 
“ Jew as objecting to Chnstiamty 
‘^just those points, which he (B.) 
“ was urging against them. For 
“ the most part too they are such 
** points as no Jew woald urge by 
way of objection : and he must 
“ have been a most complaisant an- 
“ tagomst, who selected for debate 
“ against Broughton, the very theses 
“ on which B. had been practising 
all his life, merely as it were to 

HOOKER, VOL.T. 


give him occasion of triumphantly 
jiroducing his favourite explana^ 
tions. 

“ On the whole, he seems to have 
spoiled some learning by an inor- 
‘‘ dmate quantity of vanity, which 
“ weakened his judgment and ren- 
** dered him unfit for important 
“ works : and his exclusion from 
them, e. g. from the translation 
of the BiMe, soured his temper 
“ ITie importance which he attri- 
“ butes to some of the points in 
which he differs from the transla- 
tors, appears almost like a partial 
insanity. At all times he betrays 
“ a weak judgment, and could not 
“ have been more happiW character- 
“ ized than m R. H.’s words : 
‘ ^ ‘ pity he had not fewer tongues,’ 
&c. 

With regard to the only point 
“ of importance in the question be- 
tween Broughton and his oppo- 
nents, the seventy weeks of Daniel, 
he seems to have been as widely 
“ wrong as Dr. Reynolds : for he 
“ bent the chronology to his own 
“ views, and having assumed that 
“ the lunits of the seventy weeks 
were the time of the vision and 
“ the death of Christ, he shortened 
“ heathen chronology to make it 
“ agree with his view. 

Lively, of whom Broughton 
“ speaks so lightly, but whom 
“ Pococke never mentions but with 
« great respect, was probably, next 
‘‘ to Pococke, the greatest of our 
« Hebraists.”] 

I . 
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caused your busines to be forgotten as I think. My self 
could not at that time goe to D. Turner, when I receyved 
your letter, and therefore I sent Benjamin unto him, and 
by his appointment thapothecarie hath delivered for you 
that which I hope is come ere this to your own handes. 
If he have not written unto you himself, then upon receipt 
of your next letter I will goe unto him or send, that he 
may be discharged, and you shall have word thereof. If 
my self had bene within when it was delivered, I had done 
it then. I left word it should be done. But they to whomc 
I gave charge thereof were not in the waie or els their 
mindfulnes was not out of the waie My hartie commen- 
dations to Mr. Provost. Ours all unto your self. The 
Lord preserve blesse and keepe you. Enfield the vth of 
September • Yo**® ever, 

R. H. 


NUMBER IV. 

A List, in order of time, of Letters preserved by Mr. 

Fulman, MSS. t. ix. relating to the disputes in C.C.C. 

which led to Hooker’s temporary expulsion, A. D. 1^80. 

1. Reynolds to the Bishop of Winton (Horn) complaining 
of the appointment of John Spenser, B. A. then only nine- 
teen, and of the county of Suffolk, (which had no place 
on the foundation,) to be Greek lecturer. 3 July, 1578. 
(fol. 188.) 

2. Appeal to the same, by several fellows of C.C.C. 
(as appears,) Hooker probably being one. 16 July. (fol. 
i88, 9.) 

3. Reasons confirming the appeal. 26 July. (fol. 189, 
190.) 

4. Fragment of a letter on the same subject apparently 
from Reynolds to Sir F. Walsingham, Aug. 2. (fol. 191.) 

5. (If there be no error in the date) Memorial from 

D. Bickley, (Warden of Merton,) D. Floide,” (probably 

[Meaning, perhaps, (if the ne- ** fulness” was nothing extraor- 
gative be not, as seems likely, from " dinary, nothing to wonder at.”] 
a slip of the pen,) that their mind- 
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Griffitli Lloyd, then Principal of Jesuit,) D. Bush, D, 

Dunne, the President of St. John^s, the Principal of 

Brodegates, and to the number of a fourescore Masters of 

Art, to the Earl of Warwick,” (Leicester’s brother,) 
remonstrating against the appointment ox Barfoote to suc- 
ceed Oole in the headship of C. C. C. Nov. 26, probably 
*<579- (fol. 182.) 

6. Reynolds to Walsingham, inclosing part of a letter to 
the Earl of Warwick, in which he explains his reasons for 
opposing the proposed nomination of Barfoote. 9 March, 

(foh 178, 179.) 

7. Dr. Hunrfrey, Dr. James, and others, to the Earl of 
Lcicest€‘r, recommending Reynolds in case bf a vacancy at 
C. C. C. probably 15 March, 

8. The same, to Walsingham, in support of the above. 
Same date. (fol. 171.) 

9. Walsingham and Wilson, in reply to the above, 
signifying that Leicester had withdrawn his support pro- 
mised to Barfoote, and that the fellows might use their 
“ liberty ’ in electing Reynolds. 20 March 15^5^. (fol. 
171.) 

10. Reynolds to Walsingham, acknowledging the above, 
and requesting him to use his influence with the Earl 
of Warwick, not to press the election of Barfoote. 6 Apr. 
i^/^8o. (fol. 172.) 

11. Walsingham and Wilson to Dr. Cole, President of 
C. C. C. requesting him to time his resignation so as to 
insure, if possible, Reynolds for his successor. 9 Apr. 1580. 
(fol. 172.) 

12. Reynolds to Walsingham, thanking him for the above, 
and informing him that Cole is willing to continue president, 
for which purpose he solicits Walsingham’s aid. May 11, 
1580. (fol. 173.) 

13. Reynolds to Walsingham, complaining of his expulsion. 
Oct. 9, probably 1^80. (fol. 174.) See note 40, on the Life 
of Hooker. 

14. Reynolds to Knollis, the same date. See Life, p. 26. 
(fol. 180.) 

15. Reynolds to Wilson, the same date, and to the same 
effect; adding a petition, that the Lord Treasurer might be 
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prevailed on to intercede with the visitor for the expelled 
fellows, (fol. 180.) 

16. Reynolds to Walsingham, stating that he had been 
advised by the Bishop of Winchester to endeavour to con- 
ciliate the Earl of Warwick ; and requesting his good offices 
thereto. In this letter he speaks very strongly against 
Barfoote’s character and conduct, and intimates that he was 
still agitating to obtain the headship. 22 Oct. 1580. (fol. 174.) 

17. The same to the same ; thanking him for having been 
instrumental in disposing the Earl of Warwick to receive him 
kindly, and acquiescing in his advice, that he should resign 
all thoughts of the headship : adding however expressions of 
extreme anxiety lest Barfootc should obtain it. Oxford, Nov. 
2, probably 1580. (fol. 175.) 

18. Reynolds to Secretary WUson, (as appears,) apologizing 
for not having called to thank him, before he left London: 
expressing satisfaction at his own and his friends’ return, but 
alarm as to the future prospects of the college. No date. 

[It may be questioned whether N®. 5, (the Oxford memorial 
to Lord Warwick,) ought not to come in here, rather than in 
the preceding year, to which Mr. Fulman, though doubtingly, 
assigns it. If it be rightly placed here, one may conjecture, 
that it prevailed with Lord Warwick to withdraw his recom- 
mendation, and that the matter was then finally compromised, 
as Reynolds before wished, (sec Letter 12,) by Cole’s retain- 
ing the presidentship.] 


NUMBER V. 

^ Mr. Richard Hooker to the Lord Treasurer, when he sent 
him the written copy of his Ecclesiastical Polity. 

My duty in most humble maner remembered. So it is, my 
good Lord, that manitimes affection causeth those things to be 
don, which would rather be forborn, if men were wholly 
guided by judgment. Albeit therefore, I must needs in 
reason condemne my self of over-great boldness, for thus 
presuming to offer to your Lordship’s view my poor and 

^ [From Strype, Life of Whitgift, III. 299.] 
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slender labours : yet, because that which moves me so to do, 
is a dutiful affection some way to manifest itself, and glad to 
take this present occasion, for want of other more worthy your 
Lordship’s acceptation : I am in that behalf not out of hope, 
your Lordship’s wisdom wil the easiei pardon my fault, the 
rather, because my self am persuaded, that my faultiness had 
been greater, if these writings concerning the nobler part of 
those laws under which we live, should not have craved with 
the first your Lordship’s favourable approbation. Whose 
painful care to uphold al laws, and especially the ecclesiastical, 
hath by the space of so meny years so apparently shewed it 
self : that if we, who enj<^y the benefit thereof, did dissemble 
it, they whose malice doth most envy our good herein, would 
convince onr unthankfulnr&s. Wherefore submitting both 
myself and these my simple doings unto youi* Lordship’s most 
wise judgment, I here humbly take my leave. London, the 
xiiith of M a j ch, 1^92. 

Your Lordships most willingly at commandment, 

Richard Hooker 

* [In the Appendix to the Lite Whitgift, sent with the Defence of 
of Whitgift, Hook I No. xvii , ib the Answer to the Admonition.] 
fi similar letter to Burghley from 
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TO TriE READER 1. 


^HIS unhappy controversy, about the received ceremonies 
^ and discipline of the Church of England, which hath so long 
time withdrawn so many of her ministers from their principal 
Avork, and employed their studies in contentious oppositions ; 
hath by the unnatural growth and dangerous fruits thereof, 
made known to the world, that it never received blessing 
from the Father of peace. For whose experience doth not 
find, Avhat confusion of order, and breach of the sacred bond 
of love, hath sprung from this dissension ; how it hath rent the 
body of the church into divers parts, and divided her people 
into divers sects ; how it hath taught the sheep to despise their 
pastors, and alicnaterl the pastors from the love of their flocks; 
how it hath strengthened the irreligious in their impieties, 
and hath raised the hopes of the sacrilegious devourers of the 
lemains of Christ’s patrimony; and given way to the common 
adA'ersary of God’s truth, and our prosperity, to grow great in 
our land without resistance ? who seeth not how it hath dis- 
tracted the minds of the multitude, and shaken their faith, 
and scandalized their weakness, and hath generally killed the 
very heart of true piety, and religious devotion, by changing 
our zeal towards Christ’s glory, into the fire of envy and 
malice, and heart-burning, and zeal to every man’s private 
cause? This is the sum of all the gains which the tedious 
contentions of so many years have brought in, by the ruin of 
Christ’s kingdom, the increase of Satan’s, partly in super'* 
stition and partly in impiety. So much better were it in 

' ^ Books, Spenser. This is printed from that 

as pubhshed in 1604, by Br. John eition.l 
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these our dwellings of peace, to endure any inconvenience 
whatsoever in the outward frame, than in desire of alteration, 
thus to set the whole house on fire. Which moved the 
religious heart of this learned writer, in zeal of God’s truth, 
and in compassion to his church, the mother of us all, which 
gave us both the first breath of spiritual life, and from her 
breasts hath fed us unto this whatsoever measure of growth 
we have in Christ, to stand up and take upon him a general 
^ defence both of herself, and of her established laws ; and by 
force of demonstration, so far as the nature of the present 
matter could bear, to make known to the world and these 
oppugners of her, that all those bitter accusations laid to her 
charge, are not the faults of her laws and orders, but either 
their own mistakes in the misunderstanding, or the abuses of 
men in the ill execution of them. A work subject to manifold 
reprehensions and oppositions, and not suitable to his soft and 
mild disposition, desirous of a qruet, private life, wherein he 
might bring forth the fruits of peace in peace. But the love 
of God and of his country, whose greatest danger grew from 
this division, made his heart hot within him, and at length the 
fire kindled, and amongst many other most reverend and 
learned men, he also presumed to speak with his pen. And 
the rather, because he saw that none of these ordinary objec- 
tions of partialities could elevate the authority of his writing, 
who always affected a private state, and neither enjoyed, nor 
expected any the least dignity in our church. What ad- 
mirable height of learning and depth of judgment dwelled 
within the lowly mind of this true humble man, great in all 
wise men’s eyes, except his own; with what gravity and 
majesty of speech his tongue and pen uttered heavenly 
mysteries, whose eyes in the humility of his heart werq^ 
always cast down to the ground ; how all things that pro- 
ceeded from him were breathed, as from the spirit of love, as 
if he like the bird of the Holy Ghost, the dove ; had wanted 
gall, let them that knew him not in his person, judge by these 
living images of his soul, his writings. For out of these, even 
those who otherwise agree not with him in opinion, do afford 
him the testimony of a mild and a loving spirit : and of his 
teaming, what greater proof can we have than this, that his 
writings are most admired by those who themselves do most 
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excel in judicious learning, and by them the more often they 
are read, the more highly they are extolled and desired? 
which is the cause of this fourth edition of his former books, 
and that without any addition or diminution whatsoever* For 
who will put a pencil to such a work, ftom which such a 
workman hath taken his ? There is a purpose of setting forth 
the three last books also, their father’s PosthumL For as in 
the great declining of lus body, spent out with study, it was 
his ordinary petition to Almighty God, that if he might live to 
see the finishing of these books, then, Lnrd, let thy servant 
depart in peace ^ (to use his own words,) so it pleased God to 
grant him his desire. For he lived till he saw them per- 
fected; and fliough like Rachel he died as it were in the 
travail of them, and hastened death upon himself, by hasten- 
ing to give them life : yet he held out to behold with his eyes, 
partus ingenii ^ these Benjamins^ sons of his right hand, 
though to him they were BenonieSy sons of pain and sorrow. 
But some evil disposed minds, whether of malice, or covetous- 
ness, or wicked blind zeal. It is unccitain, as if they had been 
Egyptian midwives, as soon as they were born, and their 
father dead, smothered them, and by conveying away the 
perfi ct copies, left unto us nothing but certain old unperfect 
and mangled draughts, dismembered into pieces, and scattered 
like Medea’s Absju'tus, no favour, no grace, not the shadows 
of themselves almost remaining in them. Had the father 
lived to see tlitmi brought forth thus defaced, he might right- 
fully have named them BenonieSy the sons of sorrow. 

But seeing the importunities of many great and worthy 
I>ersons will not suffer them quietly to ^e and to be buried, 
it is intended that they shall sec them as they are. The 
l^inied and judicious eye will yet perhaps delight itself in 
beholding the goodly lineaments of theii* well set bodies, and 
in finding out some shadows and resemblances of their father’s 
face. God grant that as they were with their brethren dedi- 
cated to the church for messengers of peace, so in the strength 
of that little breath of life that remaineth in them, they may 
prosper in their work ; and by satisfying the doubts of such 
as are willing to learn, may help to give an end to the 
calamities of these our civil wars. 


J. S. 
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PREFACE 

TO THEM THAT SEEK (AS THEY TERM IT’I 

THE REFORMATION OF THE LAWS 


AND 

ORDERS ECCLESIASTICAI^ 

IN THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


T HO'fTGH for no other cause, yet for this ; that posterity 
may know we have not loosely through silence peimitted 
things to pass away as in a dream, there shall be for men’s 
infcu’ination extant thus much concerning the present state 
of the Church of God established amongst us, and their 
careful endeavour which would have upheld the same 
At your hands, beloved in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, (for in him the love which we bear unto all that 
would but seem to be born of him, it is not the sea of 
your gall and bitterness that shall ever drown,) I have no 
great cause to look for other than the selfsame portion 
and lot, w^hich your manner hath been hitherto to lay on 
them that concur not in opinion and sentence with you^. 
But our hope is, that the God of peace shall (notwith- 
standing man’s nature too impatient of contumelious male- 

^ [The same foreboding tone of " and m many places by divers men 
thought is apparent in b. v. 79, not obscurelie broached, both in 
16.] “ sermons and in writi^ .... and 

^ [Christ. Letter, &c. p. 4. “ May verehe such a thing oflfered itselfe 

“ wee not tnilie say, that under unto our eyes, in reading your 

“ the shewe of inveighing against bookes, and we had not skill 

“ Puritanes, the chiefest pointes of ‘ howe to judge otherwise of the 

popish blasphemie are many times handling of your penne and of the 


The cause 
nnd occa<«)on 
of handling 
these thitigs, 
and what 
might be 
wished in 
them, for 
w hose sakes 
so much 
pains 18 
taken. 
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^ Occasion of the Work. 

PB^ACJE, diction) enable us quietly and even gladly to suffer all 

■ - things j for that work sake which we covet to perform. 

[ 2 .] The wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith ye have 
withstood the received orders of this church, was the first 
thing which caused me to enter into consideration, whether 
(as all your published books and writings peremptorily 
maintain) every Christian man, fearing God, stand boimd 
to join with you for the furtherance of that which ye 
^ term the LoreVs Discipline, Wherein I must plainly con- 
fess unto you, that before I examined your sundry decla- 
rations in that behalf, it could not settle in my head to 
think, but that undoubtedly strcli numbers of otherwise right 
well affected and most religiously inclined minds had some 
marvellous reasonable inducements, which led them with 
so great earnestness that way. But when once, as near 
as my slender ability would serve, I had with travail and 
care performed that of the Apostle^s advice and 

counsel in such cases, whereby he willoth to try all 
things 3,” and was come at the length so far, that there 
remained only the other clause to be satisfied, wherein he 
concludeth that what good is must be held there was 

scope of your matter. Notwith- “ us, and of thousands converted to 
standing oecause rash judgement the gospel, you would in like 
“ may prejudice honest travailes, “ publike manner (but plainly and 
“ and faithfuU labourers may have “ directhe) show unto us and all 
" their unadvised slippes, and we “ English protestants your owne 
could not tell how zeale, love, or true meaning, and how your 
“ glorie, might carie a man of such “ wordes in divers thingcs doe 
‘‘ towardlie and excellent giftes, in agree with the doctrine established 
the first shewing of himselfe to among us.” On which Hooker’s 
‘^the worlde; or that an earnest note is, "That because they are loth 
" striving and benchng yourselfe in " to prejudice honest travailes by 
" heate of disputation against the "rash judgment, and it might be 
" one side, might dazell your eyes, " they mistooke my meaning, they 
" and draw your hand at unawares " thought it fittest m chanty, in 
" to farre and too favourable to " great care of my credit, and in 
" the other side ; or else peradven- " all Christian love, to set abroail 
" ture we might mistake your mean- " their suspitions, and to give no- 
" ing, and so wee should doe you " tise of alarm throughout hir ma- 
" wrong gainst our wiUes. We " jestie’s dominions, till such time 
" thought it therefore our parte, in " as my mind were explained unto 
" regarde of our dutie to the Church, "them for satisfaction in their 
and most agreeing to chantie, " doubtes, wherby they might be 
" both for your credit and our ease, " the better furmshed to satisfy 
" in aU Christian love to intreat you, " others in my behalf.”] 

" that as you tender the good esr ® [i Thess. v. 21.] 

" tate of Christe’s Church among 
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in my poor understanding no remedy, but to set down pbefack, 

this as my final resolute persuasion: Surely the present- 

form of church-goyernment which the laws of this land 
have estabUshed is such, as no law of God nor reason 
of man hath hitherto been alleged , of force sufficient to 
prove they do ill, who to the uttermost of their power 
withstand the alteration thereof.” Contrariwise, The 
other, which instead of it we are required to accept, is 
only by error and misconceit named the ordinance of 
.1 esus Christ, no one proof as yet brought forth whereby 
it may clearly appear to be so in very deed.” 

[ 3 ] The explication of which two things I have here 
thought good to offer into your own hands, heartily beseeching 
you even by the meekness of Jesus Christ, whom I trust 
ye love ; that, as ye tender the peace and quietness of 
this church, if there be in you that gracious humility 
which hath ever been the crown and glory of a Christianly- 
disposed mind, if yotu own souls, hearts, and consciences 
(the sound integrity whereof can but hardly stand with 
the refusal of truth in personal respects) be, as I doubt 
not but they are, things most dear and precious unto you: 

“ le^ not the faith which ye have in our Lord Jesus 
Christ” be blemished with jjartialities ^ regard not 
who it is which speaketh, but weigh only what is spoken. 

Think not that ye read the words of one who bendeth 
himself as an adversary against the truth which ye have 
already embraced ; but the words of one who desireth 
even to embrace together with you the selfsame truth, if 
it be the truth ; and for that cause (for no other, God he 
knoweth) hath undertaken the burdensome labour of this 
painfiil kind of conference. For the plainer access where- 
unto, let it be lawful for me to rip up to the very bottom, 
how and by whom your discipline was planted, at such time 
as this age we live in began to make first trial thereof. 

II. ® A foimder it had, whom, for mine own part, I think The first e». 
incomparably the wisest man that ever the French church of new dis- 
did enjoy, since the* hour it enjoyed him. His bringing Mr. Calvin’* 

^ ® industry In 

^ James ii. i, tended Holy Discipline : in which 

® [Compare the second chapter of a similar sketch is given of Calvin’s 
Abp. Bancroft’s Survey of the pre- proceedings at Geneva.] 
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^ch up was in the study of the civil law. Divine knowledge 
t faVchurch ‘ gathered, not by hearing or reading so much, as by 
2 nd thi bei othcrs. For, though thousands were debtors to 

Strifl“about ^ touching knowledge in that kind ; yet he to none 
ourM?m* but only to God, the author of that most blessed foun- 
tain, the Book of Life, and of the admirable dexterity of 
wit, together with the helps of other learning which were 
his guides : till being occasioned to leave France, he fell 
at the length upon Geneva; which city the bishop and 
clergy thereof had a little before (as some do affirm) for- 
saken being of likelihood frighted with the people’s 
sudden attempt for abolishment of Popish religion : the 
event of which enterprize they thought it not safe for 
themselves to wait for in that place. At the coming of 
A. D 1536. Calvin thither’^, the form of their civil regiment was 
popular, as it continueth at this day : neither king, nor 
duke, nor nobleman of any authority or power over them, 
but ojficers chosen by the people yearly out of themselves, 
to order all things with public consent. For spiritual 
government, they had no laws at all agreed upon, but 
did what the pastors of their souls by jicrsuasion could 
win them unto. Calvin, being admitted one of their 
preachers, and a divinity reader amongst them, considered 
how dangerous it was that the whole estate of that church 
should hang still on so slender a tliread, as the liking of 
an ignorant multitude is, if it have power to change what- 
soever itself listeth. Wherefore taking unto him two of 
the other ministers ® for more countenance of the action, 
(albeit the rest were aU against it,) they moved, and in 
the end persuaded® with much ado, the people to bind 
themselves by solemn oath, first never to admit the Papacy 

® [Pierre do la Baume, of a noble ordinance of the Syndics ibid, p 
family in France, was the last bi- 366 1 

shop acknowledged in Geneva. “11 ^ [Aug. 1536. He was on his 

" partit k la mi-Juillet [1533] pour way to Basle or Strasburgh, but 
“ se ranger au party de Savoye went round by Geneva on account 
“ contre la ViUe.” Besides the agita- of the war, and was persuaded by 
tion occasioned by the new opinions, Farelto remain. Spon. II. p. 14.] 
he was at the time engaged in a dis- ® [Farel and Couraut. Beza, Vit. 
pute with the Syndics regarding the Calv. prefixed to his works. Gen. ' 
judicial prerogative. Spon, Hist, ibi'jf : from which most of these 
de Geneve, I. 344. Aug. 27, 1635, particulars are taken.] 

Protestantism was estaolisned by ’ [20 July, 1537.] 
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amongst them again; and secondly^ to live in oliedience 
unto such orders concerning the exercise of their religion, 
and the form of their ecclesiastical government, as those 
their true and faithful ministers of God’s word had agree- 
ably to scripture set down for that end and purpose. 

[2.] When these things began to be put m ure, the people 
also (what causes moving them thereunto, themselves best 
know) began to repent them of that they had done, and ire- 
fuUy to champ upon the bit they had taken into their mouths; 
the rather, for that they grew by means of this innovation 
into dislike with some churches near about them, the benefit 
of whose good friendship their state could not well lack 

It was the manner of those times (whether through men’s 
desire to enjoy alone the glory of their own enterprizes, 
or else because the quickness of their occasions required 
piesent dispatch; so it was,) that every particular church 
did that within itself, which some few of their own thought 
good, by whom the rest wex e all directed. Such number 
of churches then being, though free within themselves, 
) et small, common conference beforehand might have eased 
them of much after trouble But a greater inconvenience 
it bred, that every later endeavoured to be certain de- 
grees more removed from conformity with the church of 
Rome, than the rest before had ' been : whereupon grew 
maivellous great dissimilitudes, and by reason thereof. 


[“ Sous prelexte dc conserver 
les libertez de la ville, et de ce 
quMs ii’avoient pas voulu se con- 
“ formei a Tusage de Berne pour 
“ la Communion, ils firent pro- 
“ noncer uii arret au Conseil,” &c. 
Spon. II 18.1 

[Chr. Letter, p. 39. " You 

“ blame them, that m that trouble- 
“ some tune they wanted common 
“ conference.” Hooker, MS. note. 
“ No man blamed for those de- 
fects, which necessity casteth up- 
on him.”] 

[Chr. Letter, p. 43. « The 

** Church of Rome favourabhe 
“ admitted to be of the house of 
God j Calvm with the reformed 
churches full of faults, and most 
of all they which indevoured to he 
HOOKER, VOL. I. 


most removed from conformitie 
Moith the Church of Rome.** 
Hooker, MS. note. ‘‘ True. 
“ For are not your Anabaptists, 
“ Familists, Libertines, Arrians, and 
‘‘ other like extreme reformers of 
“ popery grown by that verv meanes 
‘‘ hatefull to the whole world ? Are 
** not their heresies a thousand times 
more execrable and hatefull than 


Is it then a matter heinous to 
^ looke awry upon any man which 
^ hath been earnest against the 
' Pope ? As earnest men that way 
^ as M. Calvin are nothing spared 
' by you and yours in any such 
' connict. You honour Gsdvin as 
'the father of disciphne: this is 
' the boil that will not be touched.”] 
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mv^Acs, j^ald^es^ heartburnings^ jars and discords amongst them. 
Which, notwit^tanding, might have easily been prevented, 
if the orders, which each church did think fit and conve- 
nient for itself, had not so peremptorily been established 
under that high commanding form, which tendered them 
mito the peopl^ as things everlastingly required by the 
law of that Lord of lords, against whose statutes there 
is no exception to be taken. For by this mean it came to 
pass, that one church could not but accuse and condemn 
another of disobedience to the will of Christ, in those things 
where manifest difference was between them: whereas the 
selfsame orders allowed, but yet established in more wary 
and suspense manner, as being to stand in force till God 
should give the opportunity of some general conference what 
might be best for every of them afterwards to do; this 
I say had both prevented all occasion of just dislike which 
others might take, and reserved a greater liberty unto the 
authors themselves of entering into farther consultation after- 
wards. Which though never so necessary they could not 
easily now admit, without some fear of derogation from their 
credit : and therefore that which once they had done, they 
became for ever after resolute to maintain. 

A D. 1^38 Calvin therefore and the other two his associates, stiffly 
refusing to administer the holy Communion to such as would 
not quietly, without contradiction and murmur, submit them- 
selves unto the orders which their solemn oath had bound 
them to obey, were in that quarrel banished the town 

[3-] A few years after (such was the levity of that 
people) the places of one or two of their ministers being 
fallen void, they were not before so willing to be rid of 
their learned pastor, as now importunate to obtain him again 
from them who had given him entertainment, and which 
were loath to part with him, had not unresistable earnest- 
ness been used. One of the town ministers, that saw in 
what manner the people were bent for the revocation of 
Calvin, gave him notice of their affection in this sort 

[MS. note on Chr. Letter, p " Orat. vol III. p t5i. Orationfe 
39. “ De Calvino vere quod Ihl- pro Balbo.” c. 5.] 

“ lius deQ. Metel. *De civitate de- [1541, i May. Spon. II. 25.] 

“ cedere maluit quam de sententia.* Epist. Cal. 24, [p, 27, ed. Gen. 
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The senate of two hnndred being assembled^ th^ all pric^aoe/ 
crave Calvin^ The next day a general convoc^onrj 
cry in like sort again all, We will have Calvin, that 
good and learned man, Christ’s minister. This,” saith 
he, when I luiderstood, I could not choose but praise 
God, nor was I able to judge otherwise than that ^this 
" was the Lord’s doing, and that it wasinarvellous in our 
eyes,’ and that ^ the stone which the builders refused, 
was now made the head of the corner ” The other 
two whom they had thrown out, (together with Calvin,) 
they were content should enjoy their exile. Many causes 
might lead them to be more desirous of him. First, his 
yielding unto them in one thing might happily put them 
in hope, that time would breed the like easiness of con- 
descending further unto them. For in his absence he had 
persuaded them, with whom he A\as able to prevail, that 
albeit himself did better like of common bread to be used 
in the Eucharist, yet the other they rather should accept, 
than cause any trouble in the Church about it Again, 
the}" saw that the name of Calvin waxed every day greater 
abioad and that together with his fame, their infamy 
was spread, viiiicii had so rashly and childishly ejected 
him. Besides, it was not imlikely but that his credit in 
the world might many ways stand the poor town in great 
stead : as the truth is, tlicii minister’s foreign estimation 

1617. “ In crastmuin Ducentorum the* same yen ((^alv Ep p. to.) 

‘ congrcf^iatur conciliuiu, et omnes Viiet was })etoie that lime settled at 
“ petunt Calvinum : congregatur et Laiisaniir, Imt returned to (leneva 
geneirJe sequenti die, itidem cla- for a tune to assist (’alvm in the 
mant omnes, Calvinum probum et new settlement. i54i ; as did Farel 
doctum virum Chnsti mmistrum from Neufchatel, where he had ob- 
“ voliirniis , Quod cum intellexis- tamed an appointment. Bayle, art. 

sennnoiipotuinonlaudare Deuin, Viret. Sjion. II. 19, 25. J 
* aliterque 4>ieque aliter ?] judicare, [•* ('alvinus bonos iionnullos 

jiuam quod a Doinmo csset factum “ ista mutatione usque adeo offensos, 

“ istud, et esset mirabile m oculis ut etiam a coena sibi abstmendum 
“ nostris ♦ quodque lapidem quern “ putarent, seno monuit, ne ob 
“ reprobarant fpdificantes m caput “ istud dSiac^opov litem moverent.” 

** fieret anguli.” Bernard to Calvin. Beza. Vit. (Jalv.] 

^ ^ theological lectures at 

Luke XX. 17 [P? cxviii. 22, Sjtrasburgb; his settlement of the 

ruTi. church there; his defence of the 

' [Inere seems to be a slight church itself of Geneva against 
oversight here. Farel and (’ouraut Ccudinal Sadolet , his Institutes, 

(not Viret) were the two ejected Commentary on the Romans, and 
with Calvin m 1538. Couraut died Book on the Lord’s Supper.] 
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PREFACE, hitherto hath been the best stake in their hedge. But 

Cb ii.4 1.1 1 1 

— whatsoever secret respects were likely to move them; tor 

contenting of their minds Calvin returned (as it had been 
13 another TuUy) to his old home. 

[4.] He ripely considered how gross a thing it were for 
men of his quality, wise and grave men, to live with such 
a multitude, and to be tenants at will under them, as their 
ministers, both himself and others, had been. For the 
remedy of which inconvenience, he gave them plainly to 
understand, that if he did become their teacher again, 
they must be content to admit a complete form of disci- 
pline, which both they and also their pastors should now 
be solemnly sworn to observe for ever after. Of which 
discipline the main and principal parts were these : A 
standing ecclesiastical court to be established ; perpetual 
judges in that court to be their ministers ; others of the 
people to be annually chosen (twice so many in number as 
they) to be judges together with them inthe same court: 
these two sorts to have the care of all men’s manners, power 
of determining all kind of ecclesiastical causes, and authority 
to convent, to control, to punish, as far as with excommu- 
nication, whomsoever they should think woithy, none either 
small or great excepted. 

This device I see not how the wisest at that time living 
could have bettered, if we duly consider what the present 
estate of Geneva did then require. For their bishop and 
his clergy being (as it is said) departed from them by 
moonlight, or howsoever, being departed ; to choose in his 
room any other bishop, had been a thing altogether impos- 
sible. And for their ministers to seek that themselves 
alone might have coercive power over the whole church, 
would perhaps have been hai*dly construed at^at time. 
But when so frank an offer was made, that for every one 
minister there should be two of the people to sit and 
give voice in the ecclesiastical consistory, what inconve- 
nience could they easily find which themselves might not 
be able always to remedy? 

Howbeit (as evermore the simpler sort, are even when' 
they see no apparent cause, jealous notwithstanding over 
the secret intents and purposes of wiser men) this propo- 
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sition of his did somewhat fafouble them. Of the ministers prkfack!, 
themselves which had stayed behind in the city when Calvin — 
was gone, some, upon knowledge of the people’s earnest 
intent to recall him to hi|i place again, had beforehand 
written their letters of submission, and assured him of 
their allegiance for ever after, if it should like him to 
hearken unto that public suit. But yet misdoubting what 
might happen, if this discipline did go forward; they 
objected against it the example of other reformed churches 
living quietly and orderly without it. Some of chiefest 
place and countenance amongst the laity professed with 
greater stomach their judgments, that such a discipline 
was little better than Popish tyranny disguised and tendered 
unto them under a new form This sort, it may be 

[Capito, of Baisle, writes thus to from censuring both the deedes 
Farel in (/alvin’s Epist p. 6. “ Au- “ and writings of men which went 
“ ditis, ^ Tyranni esse voluistici in “ before him, — The acts of every 
“ liberain ecclesiain, voluistis novum “ present age most sincerely judged 
J^ontificatum revocare/ Beza : “ of by posterity. While men are 
Non deerant .... qui Papisticam living thejudgment of their friends 
“ tyrannidcm sic revocari clamita- “ is perverted with love, the verdict 
rent.”] “ of their enimies corrupt through 

[Chr. Letter, p. 39. After “ envie. 
speaking of his restonng and ‘‘ That Calvin’s bitternes was a 
‘‘ reestablishing of discipline, you “ great cause to augment his treble. 

“ have in one jikce, ‘ Many things ** His nature from a child observed 
“ might lead them (to be more de- “ by his own parents, as Beza 
** sirous of him.’) And in another “ noteth, was prepense to sharpe 
“ ])lace, ‘ he nghtehe considered/ “ and severe reprehension where he 
“ &c. ‘ This devise I see not thought any fait was.” (' Destina- 

howc the wisest,’ &c. There- ‘‘ bat eum pater ab initio theologiae 
“ fore we pray you to tell us how ** studiis, ad quae ultro ilium incli- 
“ such * might lead* and ‘ may “ nare ex eo colligebat, quod in ilia 
bees,’ such entring into his “ etiam tenera setate minim in mo- 
thought, and crosse commend- “ dum religiosus esset, et severus 
mg that for his divise which he “ omnium m suis sodalibus vitiorum 
' simply propounded as out of the censor.’) And this not to be 
* senptures of God, may not drop misliked in him. 

‘ into your reader’s heart such un- “ But his maner of dealing 
‘ heeded impressions, as may make against them which were in deed 
‘ him highly admire R. H. great bad men was that which wrought 
“ gravitie and judicious wisedome, him self much woe, and did them 
“ and J. Calvin’s camall policie, fine no good. His frends saw this, as 
‘‘ hipocnsie and perernptorie follie.” appeareth by his pS Epist. unto 
Ho;)ker, MS. note “ Safer to Farellus. [N. suo more resenp- 

“ discuss all the saincts in heaven sisse non infitiatus est Bucerus. 

“ than M. Calvin. Howe bold they Nam hoc unuin causatus est cur 
are themselves with as great men mihi non recitaret, quia noUet 

“as M. Calvin, namely, Chrysos- inihi frustra stomachum movere. 

“ tome, Jerome, Ambrose, Austin. Hinc coUige quantum amarulen- 

“ Calvin him self not hereby justifyed tiae fuerit, quod Die judicavit pro 
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liad ‘ some fear, that the filling up of the seats in the 
consistory with so great a number of laymen was but to 
please the minds of the people, to the end they might 
think their own sway somewhat; but when things came 
to trial of practice, theii* pastors’ learning would be at all 
times of force to over-persuade simple men, who knowing 
the time of their own presidentship to be but short would 
always stand in fear of their ministers’ perpetual authority: 
and among the ministers themselves, one being so far in 
esfiihation above the rest, the voices of the rest were 
likely to be given for the most part respectively, with a 
kind of secret dependency and awe : so that in show a 
marvellous indifferently composed senate ecclesiastical was 


“ sua prudentia non posle a me 
“ sine graviore ofFensione trans- 
mitti.’* p. 388.] “ His own wordes 
declaring now in his sermons he 
’ handled and delt with his adver- 
■ sanes, Epist, i 5 .” [“ Ita ejus 

** impietatem palam et aperte etiam 
pro concione sugillabam, ut nihilo 
“ minus aut ipsi aiit aliis dubius 
esset sermo, quam si vel nomi- 
“ nassem, veldigito demonstrassem.” 
p. 19. On his death bed he thus 
expressed himself to the senators of 
Geneva : “ Ultro certe agnosco me 
** vobis hoc quoque noinme plun- 
“ mum debere, quod vehementiam 
“ illam meam mterdum immodera- 
“ tarn aequo ammo tulistis.” Beza.] 
** His usage of H. 8, hir M. father 
** that now is. Such courses con- 
demned by Beza in the fourth of 
“ his Epistles against one Adnan a 
“ Dutch minister, p. 42.” (“ Hoc 

“ certe non fuit vel prudentis vel 
“ bom etiam pastoris m illustrissi- 
“ mum ilium Pnncipem noimnatim 
“ declamare.”) 

Id. note on p. 37. “ Remember 

' to make a companson between 
“ Calvin and Beza, how different 
‘‘ they were in naturall disposition, 
‘ ana yeat how linked in amity and 
‘ concord, Calvin being of a stiff 
'' nature, Beza of a pliable, the one 
' stem and severe, the other tract- 
‘ able and gentle. Both wise and 
* discreet men. Whereby we see 
‘ what it is for any one church or 


place of government to have two, 
one succeeding another, and both 
“ m theire waies excellent, although 
unlike. For Beza was one whom 
“ no man would displease, Calvin 
“ one whom no man durst. His 
dependants both abroad and at 
home ; his intelligence from for- 
rein churches ; his correspon- 
dence every where with the 
chiefest ; his industry m pursuing 
them which did at any time openly 
either withstand his proceedings 
or gainsay his opinions ; his booke 
mtitled, ‘ contra Nebulonem quen- 
dam;’ his writing but of three 
lines in disgrace of any man as 
forcible as any proscription 
' throughout all reformed churches; 
‘his rescripts and answeres of as 
‘ great authority as decretaU epis- 
‘ ties. His grace in preaching the 
‘ meanest of all other guifts m him,’* 
[‘Facundiae contemptor et verbo- 
mm parcus.* Beza.] “ yeat even 
‘ that way so had in honour and 
‘ estimation, that an hearer of his 
‘ being asked wherfore he came 
not sometime to other men’s ser- 
“ mons as well as Calvin’s, an- 
“ swered. That if Calvin and S. 
“ Paul himself should preach both 
“ at one hower, he would leave S. 
" Paul to heare Calvm. Zanch. 
“ tom. VII. Epist. ante MisceU.’* 
This reference is from the C. C. C. 
Transcript.] 
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to govern^ but in effect one only man should^ aa tixe spirit mrAo:!^ 
and soul of the residue, do all in all**. But what did-^JLL. 
these vain surmises boot? Brought they were now to so 
straight an issue, that of two things they must choose 
one : namely, whether they would to their endless disgrace, 
with ridiculous lightness dismiss him whose restitution 
they had in so impotent manner desired ; or else conde- 
scend unto that demand, wherein he was resolute either 
to have it, or to leave them. They thought it better to 
be somewhat hardly yoked at home, than for ever abroad 
discredited. Wherefore in the end those orders were on 
all sides assented unto : vdth no less alacrity of mind than 
cities unable to hold out longer are wont to shew, when 
they take conditions such as it liketh him to offer them 
which hath them in the narrow straits of advantage. [Nov. a©.] 

[ 5 .] Not many years were over-passed, before these twice- 
sworn men adventured to give their last and hottest assault 
to the fortress of the same discipline ; childishly granting Ann Dom. 
by common consent of their whole senate, and that under 3 
their towii seal, a relaxation to one Bcrtelier, whom the 
eldership had excommunicated ^3 : further also decreeing, 
with strange absurdity, that to the same senate it should 
belong to give final judgment in matter of excommunica- 
tion, and to absolve whom it pleased them : clean contrary 
to their own former deeds and oaths. The report of which 
decree being forthwith brought unto Calvin ; Before,” 
saith he, “ tliis decree take place, cither my blood or 
“ banishment shall sign it.” Again, two days before the 
communion should be celebrated, liis speech was publickly 
to like efiect : Kill me if ever this hand do reach forth 
the things that are holy to them whom The Church hath 
judged despisers Whereupon, for feax of tumult, 
the forenamed Bcrtelier was by his friends advised for 
that time not to use the liberty granted him by the senate, 

*“ [Compare Bancroft Survey, p. “ sostomum secutus vim quidem 

“ non opponam, sed ultro me potius 
[Calv. Epifit. p. 163.] « occidi facile patiar, quam hsec 

^ [“ Inter concionandum, elata “ manus contemptoribus Dei, rite 
“voce a,c manu, multa dc sacris “judicatis, sancta Domini porri- 
“ mysteriis in eorum contemptores “ gat.* ” Beza.] 

“ locutus : ‘ At ego, inquit, Chry- 
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FRBFAOB, nor to presOilf himself in the church, till they saw somewhat 
— 1«1‘ fbrther what would ensue. After the communion quietly 
ministered, and some likelihood of peaceable ending of 
these troubles without any more ado, that very day in the 
afternoon, besides all men’s expectation, concluding his 
ordinary sermon, he telleth them, that because he neither 
had learned nor taught to strive with such as are in 
authority, therefore,” saith he, the case so standing as 
now it doth, let me use these words of the apostle unto 
“ you, * I commend you unto God and the word of his 
grace ” and so bade them heartily all adieu 
[6.] It sometimes cometh to pass, that the readiest way 
which a wise man hath to conquer, is to fly. This voluntary 
and unexpected mention of sudden departure caused pre- 
sently the senate (for according to their wonted manner they 
still continued only constant in unconstancy) to gather them- 
selves together, and for a time to suspend their own decree, 
leaving things to proceed as before till they had heard the 
judgment of four Helvetian cities concerning the matter 
which was in strife. This tp have done at the first before 
they gave assent unto any order had shewed some wit and 
discretion in them : but now to do it was as much as to say in 
effect, that they would play their parts on a stage. Calvin 
therefore dispatcheth with all expedition his letters unto some 
principal pastor in every of those cities, craving earnestly at 
their hands, to respect this cause as a thing whereupon the 
whole state of religion and piety in that church did so much 
depend, that God and all good men were now inevitably 
certain to be trampled under foot, unless those four cities by 
their good means might be brought to give sentence with the 


® [Acts XX. 32.] 

][“ l-<ocuni ilium insignem Ac- 
torum Apostolicorum forte trac- 
** tans, in quo Paulus Ecclesiae £phe- 
“ sinse v^edicit, testatus se eum 
** non esse, qui adversus magis- 
“ tratum pugnare sciret aut doceret, 
“ csetumque multis verbis cohorta- 
“ tus, ut in eaquam audmsset doc- 
“ tnna perseveraret, tandem, veluti 
“ postremam hanc concionem Ge- 
nevse habiturus, ' Et quandoqui- 
" dem, mquit, ita se res habent, 


“ liceat mihi quoque, fratres, apud 
“ VOS haec Apostob verba usurpare, 
Commendo vos Deo et sermoni 
“ gratiae ipsius quae voces turn 
“ sceleratos illos minfice percule- 
" runt, tumbonoB etiam tanto magis 
" serio officii admonuerunt.” Beza.] 
^ [Zurich, Berne, Schaffhausen, 
Basle. See the letters from Calvin 
to Viret and BuUinger, and the case 
submitted to the Church of Zurich, 
with Buhinger’s answer, in Calvin’s 
Epistles, p. 163 — 1 7 1.] 
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ministers af Geneva, ivlien the cause shoidd l>e bron^ht 
before them: yea so to give it, that twx> things it might 
effectually contain; the one an absolute approbation of the 
discipline of Geneva as consonant unto the word of God, 
without any cautions, qualifications, ifs or ands ; the other an 
earnest admonition not to innovate or change the same. His 
vehement request herein as touching both points was satisfied. 
For albeit the said Helvetian churches did never as yet 
observe that discipline, nevertheless, the senate of Geneva 
having required their judgment concerning these three ques- 
tions: First, “After what manner, by God’s commandment, 
“ according to the scripture and unspotted religion, excom- 
“ munication is to be exercised Secondly, “ Whether it 
“ may not be exercised some other way than by the con- 
“ sistory Thirdly, “ What the use of their churches was 
“ to do in this easels answer was returned from the said 
churches, “ That they had heard already of those consistorial 
“ laws, and did acknowledge them to be godly ordinances draw- 
“ ing towards the prescript of the word of God ; for which cause 
“ they did not think it good for the Church of Geneva by 
“ innovation to change the same, but rather to keep them as 
“ they were^^.” Which answer, although not answering unto 
the former demands, but respecting what Master Calvin had 
judged requisite for them to answer, was notwithstanding 
accepted without any further reply: in as much as they 
plainly saw, that when stomach doth strive with wit, the 
match is not equal. And so the heat of their former conten- 
tions bt'gan to slake. 

[/•] The present inhabitants of Geneva, I hope, wiU not 
take it in evil part, that the faultiness of their people hereto- 
fore is by us so far forth laid open, as their own learned 
guides and pastors have thought necessary to discover it unto 
the world. For out of their books and writings it is that I 
have collected this whole narration, to the end it might 
thereby appear in what sort amongst them that discipline was 


28 Epist. i66. 

28 [Bullinger to Calvin, Epist. p. 
170. “Dudum audivisse nos de 
legibus istius Ecclesiae Consisto- 
rialibus, et a^oscere illas 
** esse, et acceaere ad verbi Dei 


“ prsescriptum ; ideoque non videri 
** admittendiun ut per mnovationem 
"mutentur.” Calvin’s own state- 
ment of the a£^ may be found in 
his correspondence, p. 163 — 172.] 
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7BSVAC1, planted^ for which so much contention is raised amongst our- 
selves. The reason which moved Calvin herein to be so 
earnest, was, as Beza himself testifieth®®, For that he saw 
how needfiil these bridles were, to be put in the jaws of 
that city.” That which by wisdom he saw to be requisite 
for that people, was by as great wisdom compassed. 

But wise men are men, and the truth is truth. That which 
Calvin did for establishment of his discipHne, seemeth more 
commendable than that which he taught for the countenancing 
of it established®^. Nature worketh in us all a love to our 
own counsels. The contradiction of others is a fan to inflame 
that love. Our love set on fire to maintain that which once 
we have done, sharpeneth the wit to dispute, to argue, and 
by all means to reason for it. Wherefore a marvel it were if 
a man of so great capacity, having such incitements to make 
him desirous of all kind of furtherances unto his cause, could 
espy in the whole Scripture of God nothing which might 
breed at the least a probable opinion of likelihood, that divine 
authority itself was the same way somewhat inchnable. And 
all which the wit even of Calvin was able from thence to 
draw, by sifting the Very utmost sentence and syllable, is no 
more than that certain speeches there arc which to him did 
seem to intimate that all Christian churches ought to have 
their elderships endued with power of excommunication, and 

“ Quod earn urbem videret “You graunting it to be but a new 
“ omnino his frtrms indigere.” " found thing must either shew us 

[Chr. Letter, p. 42. “If such “ some author more ancient, or els 
“ bold and bare affirmations may go “ acknowledge it as we do to have 
“ for payment, why may wee not as “ been there deiused. If you excuse 
“ well heare and believe Maister “ the speech and say it is iromcall, 
“ Harding, which calles all the “ you betray yourself to be a fa- 
whole and pure doctrine beleeved “ vourer of that part, and confess 
“ and professed in England, A “ yourself an egregious dissembler. 

“ wicked new deidse of Geneva?” “ Because the anti-Trimtafians 
Hooker, MS. note. “Do not you “ doe say, that our doctrine of the 
“ yourself call the disciphne which “ glonous and blessed Trinity is a 
“ they use in Geneva, a new found “ wicked new devise of the rope, 
“ discipline ? p. 45. If it be a new “ will you say that this may as well 
“ found thing, and not found els- “ be believed as their speech which 
“ where till Geneva had erected it, “ say that sundry other things in the 
“ yourself must say of disciphne, It “ papacie are both new and wicked ? 

“ 18 a new devise of Geneva : except “ Although I terme not their dis- 
“ you recant your opinion concern- “ cipline wicked for mine owne part. 

“ mg the newnes of it. For all the “ Only I hold it a new devise.” 

“ world doth know that the first The passage referred to stands 
“ practise thereof was in Geneva, thus in p. 46 of the Ghr« Letter : 
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that a part of those elderships every where should be chosen 
out from amongst the laity, after that form which himself had — — — 
framed Geneva unto. But what argument are ye able to 
shew, whereby il was ever proved by Calvin, that any one 
sentence of Scripture doth necessarily enforce these things, or 
the rest wherein your opinion concurreth with his against the 
orders of your own church ? 

[8.] We should be injurious unto virtue itself, if we did 
derogate from them whom their industry hath made great. 

Two things of principal moment there are which have 
deservedly procured him honour throughout the world : the 
one his exceeding pains in composing the Institutions of 
Christian religion; the oth(r his no less industrious travails 
for exposition of holy Scripture according unto the same 
Institutions. In which two things whosoever they were that 
after him bestowed their labour, he gained the advantage of 
prejudice against them, if they gainsayed ; and of glory above 
them, if they consented. Ilis writings published after the 
question about that discipline was once begun omit not any 
the least occasion of extolling the use and singular necessity 
thereof. Of what account the Master of Sentences was in 
the church of Rome, the same and more amongst the preachers 
of reformed churches Calvin had purchased ; so that the per- 
fectest divines were judged they, which were skilfuUest in 
Calvin’s writings. His books almost the very canon to judge 
both doctrine and discipline by French churches, both 

Is that new found discipline so “ setati visus est, ejusque vestigus 
“ nearlie seated with our English “ msistrre pulchrum duxit ip^us 
creed, that such expert archers “ postentas scholastica.’^] 
ayming at the one must ncedes What should the world doe 

“ hit the other ?” On which Hook- “ with the old musty doctors ? Al- 
er’s note is, “A new found dis- “ leage scripture, and shew it al- 
“ ciphnt ’ who is able to endure such leaged m the sense that Calvin 
“ blasphemy ? You speake hut in “ alloweth, and it is of more force 
‘‘ jeast. Were it known that you “ in any man’s defense, and to the 
“ meane as you say, surely those proofe of any assertion, than if 
** wordes might cost you dear. But “ ten thousand At^istines, Jeromes, 

” incident into your part, Chrysostomes, Cyprians, or who- 

and have in that respect their safe “ soever els were brought foorth. 

* ** 

^ [Peter Lombard. A. D. 1141. ** accused of heresiefor holding that 
See Cave, Hist. Lit. I. 667, and “ which the fathers held, and that . 
Heumann Biucker. Hist, Phil. ** they never are cleere, i 3 f they find 
III. 717. ‘^Fastigium suinmum theo- “ not somewhat in Calvin to 
logiae scholastics assecutus iHi ** themselves P MS. note Hooker 
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tiiider o&ets al>roa^ and at home in their own country, all 
cast according to that mould which Calyin had mede. The 
church of Scotland in erecting the fabric of their reformation 
took the selfsame pattern. Till at length the discipline, 
which was at the first so weak, that without the staff of their 
approbation, who were not subject unto it themselves, it had 
not brought others under subjection, began now to challenge 
universal obedience®^, and to enter into open conflict with 
those very churches, which in desperate extremity had been 
relievers of it. 

[ 9 .] To one of those churches which lived in most peaceable 
sort, and abounded as well with men for their learning in 
other professions singular, as also with divines whose equals 
were not elsewhere to be found, a church ordered by Gualter’s 
discipline, and not by that 4rhich Geneva adorcth ; unto this 
church, the church of Heidelburgh, there cometh one who 
craving leave to dispute publicly defendeth with open disdain 
of their government, that to a minister with his eldership 
power is given by the law of God to excommunicate whom- 
soever, yea even kings and princes themselves®^.” Here 
were the seeds sown of that controversy which sprang up 
between Beza and Erastus about the matter of excommuni- 
cation, whether there ought to be in all churches an eldership 


in the title-page of “A Chnstian 
“ Letter,” &c ] 

[‘^ Two things there are which 
trouble greatly these later times ; 
“ one that the Cliurch of Rome can- 
** not, another that Geneva will not 
** erre.” MS. note of Hooker on 
Chr. Letter, p. 37 ] 

86 j-u Accidit, ut Anglus quidain, 
qui ^iropter rem vestianam ex 
“ Angha ferebatur excessisse, doc- 
“ toris titulo cuperel insigniri, et de 
adiaphoris et Vestibus disputa- 
“ tionem proponeret. Hanc theo- 
** logi admittere noluerunt, ne scilicet 
“ Anglos offenderent, . . . . ut autem 
** nostrse res turbarentur, pro nihilo, 
** ut videtur, duxerunt. Quare inter 
“ alias hanc thesin proposuit ; opor- 
‘‘ tere in quavis j^cte constituta 
" ecclesia hanc servari procuratio- 
** nem, in qua ministri cum suo de- 
** lecto ad earn rem presbyterio jus 
teneant, quosvis peccantes, etiam 


“ PnncipeSjexcommunicandi.” Eras- 
tu8, Prjef. Thesium. Ibe dispute 
occurred A. D. i 56 S. But the work 
was not published till after Erastus* 
death, iSSp: the dispute having 
been quieted for the time by the in- 
terference of the Church of Zurich, 
and Frederic, Elector Palatine. Beza 
rephed, iSpo, by his tract ‘^de vera 
** Excommunicatione et Christiano 
** Presbyterio in the Preface to 
which he charges the publisher of 
Erastus* work as follows, “An 
boni et pii homines auctoree tibi 
“ fuerunt, ut clam ista cxcuderes ? 
“ ut pro Londini, vel altenus in 
“ Anglia civitatis nomine, Pescla- 
“ vium fictitium sunponeres ?** And 
in a letter to Whit^ft, (Strype, 
Whitg. III. 302,) he intimates the 
same : and Whitgift in his reply (I I, 
168.) allows it, though disclauning 
all conniVhnce at the publication on 
his own part.l 
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having power to excommunicate^ and a pait of that eldership vaxFACs* 
to be of necessity certain chosen out from^ amongst the laity — 
for that purpose. In which disputation they have, as to me 
it seemeth, divided very equally the truth between, them; 

Beza most truly maintaining the necessity of excommunica- 
tion, Erastus as truly the non-necessity of lay-elders to be 
ministers thereof. 

[lo.] Amongst ourselves, there was in King Edward’s days 
some question moved by reason of a few men’s scrupulosity 
touching certain things. And beyond seas, of them which 
fled in the days of Queen Mary, some contenting themselves 
abroad with the use of their own service-book at home author- 
ized before their departure out of the realm, others liking 
better the Common Prayer-book of the Church of Geneva 
translated, those smaller contentions before begun were by 
this means somewhat increased®*^. Under the happy reign of 
her Majesty which now is, the greatest matter awhile ecu'- 
tended for was the wearing of the cap and surplice®®, till 
there came Admonitions®® directed unto the high court of 
Parliament, by men who concealing their names thought it 


[See Strype, Cranm. I 302 — 
309. Mem II. i. 350 — 364. Bur- 
net, Reform. II. 282. III. 349 — 351. 
Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biog. II. 437 

—440.1 

[See Stryj)e, Grind. 13 — 16. 
Mem. II. 404 — 41 1. Burnet II. 
612, and especially “Troubles at 
“ Frankfort,” (of which hook vid. 
Strype, An. II. 1. 482,) m Phcenix 
11. 44, &c.] 

[In the convocation of i562, 
about half of the lower house were 
for concession in these and one or two 
other points. (Strype, Ann. 1 . 1. 499 
— 5 oo.) In 1564, complaints having 
been made from different quarters 
of positive molestation given by the 
nonconformists. Archbishop Parker 
endeavoured to enforce conformity, 
but was checked by the interest of 
the Puritans with Lord Leicester ; 
BO that he could not obtain the royal 
sanction for the “Advertisements” 
then issued, (Str. Parker, I. 300 — 
345. Ann. I. ii. X2S— 1 ^ 5 ,) until 
the following year ; when they occa- 
sioned several deprivations in the 


diocese of London (Parker I. 420 
— ^460. Grind. 142 — 146.) In 1667 
this had led to the establishment of 
conventicles, (Parker 1 . 478. Grind. 
168,) and more extensive reform 
began to be talked of, (Ann. I. ii. 
340,) especially in 1570, at Cam- 
bridge, which caused Cartwright’s 
expulsion (ibid. 372.) In 1571, a 
bill of alterations was proposed in 
})arhament, which occasioning the 
Queen’s interference, had the effect, 
as it should seem, of preventing the 
adojition of the “ Reformatio Legum 
“ Ecclesiasticarum,” which the arch- 
bishop at the time had thoughts of, 
(An. II. i. 93— 99. P. II. 62. 63.)] 
[The rejection of Mr Strick- 
land’s bill abovementioned, by the 
parliament of 1571, led to the imme- 
diate publication of the first “ Ad- 
“ monition to the Parhament.” It 
was so eagerly read, that it went 
through four emtions before the end 
of 1572, (Parker, II. no,) in which 
year Field and Wilcox were im- 
pnsoned for it. (Ann. II. i. 274. 
Parker II. 139.)] 
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enougli to discover tkeir minds and affections^ which 
now were universally bent even against all the orders and 
laws, wherein this church is found unconformable to the 
platform of Geneva^®. Concerning the Defender of which 
Admonitions, all that I mean to say is but this; there wiU 
c<me a time when three words uttered with charity and meek- 
iiess shall receive a far more blessed reward than three thou- 
sand mlumes written with disdainful sharpness of wit But 
the manner of men’s writing must not alienate our hearts 
from ^he truth, if it appear they have the truth ; as the fol- 
lowers of the same defender do think he hath; and in that 
persuasion they follow him, no otherwise than himself doth 
Calvin, Beza, and others, with the like persuasion that they in 
this cause had the truth. We being as fully persuaded other- 
wise, it resteth that som^ kind of trial be used to find out 
which part is in error. 


^ [Bishop Cooper, Adm. to the 
People of EnglaiKi, p. i6o, takes the 
foUo^ang view of the gradual ad- 
vance of Puntanism. ‘‘ At the be- 
“ ginning, some learned and godly 
“ preachers, for private res])ects in 
themselves, made strange to wear 
“ the surphee, cap, or tippet : but 
“ yet so that they declared thein- 
“ selves to think the thing indif- 
“ ferent, and not to judge evil of 
“ such as did use them (He seems 
to mean Grmdal, Sandys, Park- 
hurst, Nowel, and others, i562 ) 
** Shortly after rose up other,” (Samp- 
son, Humfrey, Lever, Whittingham, 
&c.) ** defending that they were not 
things indiflcrent, but distained 
with antichnstian idolatry, and 
“ therefore not to be suffered m the 
“ Church. Not long after came 
another sort,” (Cartwnght, IVa- 
vers, Field, &c.) " affirming that 
those matters touching ap])arel 
** were but tnfles, and not worthy 
contention m the Church, but 
“ that there were greater things far 
of more weight and importance, 
and indeed touching faith and 
“ religion, and therefore meet to 
“ be altered in a church rightly re- 
formed. As the Book of Common 
“ Prayer, the administration of the 


Sacraments, the government of the 
Church, the election of ministers, 
“ and a nimiber of other like. 
‘‘ Fourthly, now break out another 
“ sort,” (the Brownists,) “ earnestly 
“ affirming, and teaching, that we 
” have no chiirLli, no bishops, no 
“ ministers, no saci aments ; and 
“ theieforc that all that love Jesus 
“ (^hiist ought with all speed to sepa- 
late themselves from our congre- 
“ gations, because our assemblies are 
“ profane, wicked, and antichnstian. 
“ llius have you heard of four de- 
“ grees for the overthrow of the state 
“ ol the Church of England. Now 
“ lastly of all come m these men, 
“ that make their wliole direction 
against the living of bishops and 
other ecclesiastiCtU ministeis : that 
** they should have no temporal lands 
or jurisdiction ”] 

[Thomas Cartwnght. Whitgift^s 
Answer to the Admonition was sent 
to Parker, Oct. 21, 1.572, (Str Whitg. 
I. 86,) and replied to Ijy T. C. early 
the next year. For Whitgift was far 
advanced in his Defence, June 4, 
1573: f^Paik. II. 254*) and it was 
sent to l^rd Burghley, 5 Feb. 167^ 
Cartwright’s 2d Reply came out m 
two portions, 1675 and 1677.] 
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III. The first mean whereby nature* teacheth men to 
judge good firom evil, as well in laws as in other things, 
is the force of their own discretion. Hereunto therefore 
St. Paul referreth oftentimes his own speech, to be con- 
sidered of by them that heard him. I speak ds to them {h® 
which havie imderstanding, judge ye what I say 
Again afterward, Judge in yourselves, is it comely that 
a woman pray uncovered ?” The exercise of this kind 
of judgment our Saviour requireth in the Jews In them 
of Berea the Scripture commendeth it Finally, whatso- 
ever we do, if our own secret judgment consent not unto 
it as fit and good to be done, the doing of it to us is sin, 
although the thing itself be allowable. St. Paul’s rule 
therefore generally is, Let every man in his own mind 
‘‘ be fully persuaded of that thing which he either alloweth 
‘‘ or doth 

[ 2 .] Some things are so familiar and plain, that truth from 
falsehood, and good from evil, is most easily discerned 
in them, even by men of no deep capacity. And of that 
nature, for the most part, are things absolutely unto all 
men’s salvation necessary, either to be held or denied, either 
to be done or avoided. For which cause St. Augustine 
acknowledgeth, that they are not only set down, but also 
plainly set down in Scripture ; so that he which heareth 
or readeth may without any great difficulty understand. 
Other things also there are belonging (though in a lower 
degree of importance) unto the offices of Christian men : 
which, because they are more obscure, more intricate 
and hard to be judged of, therefore God hath appointed 
some to spend their whole time principally inthe study of 
things divine, to the end that in these more doubtful cases 
their understanding might be a light to direct others. ‘‘ If 
the understanding power or faculty of the soul be” (saith 


^ I Cor. X. i 5 . 
ibid. XI. 13. 

Luke xii. 56 , 57. 

Acts xvii. 1 1 . 

Rom. xiv, 5 . 

[De peccator. merit, et remiss, 
t. X. p. 59, where after mentiomng 
a certain obscure subject, he adds, 


“ Credo, quod etiam hinc divinorum 
“ eloqmorum clanssima auctoritas 
“ esset, si homo id sine dispendio 
promissae salutis ignorare non 
“ posset.” And t. x. p. 71, the 
marginal note is, Scripturae clarae in 
** his quae ad salutem necessariae 
" sunt.^'] 
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tRBFAOE, the grand physician^) like unto bodily sight, not of dqual 
sharpness in all, what can be more convenient than that, 
even as the dark-sighted man is directed by the clear 
" about things visible; so likewise in matters of deeper dis- 
course the wise in heart do shew the simple where his way 
" lieth ?” In our doubtful cases of law, what man is there 
who seeth not how requisite it is that professors of skill in 
that faculty be our directors ? So it is in all other kinds of 
knowledge. And even in this kind likewise the Lord hath 
himself appointed, that the priest’s lips should preserve 
knowledge, and that other men should seek the truth at 
his mouth, became he is the messenger of the Lord of 
" hosts Gregory Nazianzen, offended at the people’s 
too great presumption in controlling the judgment of them 
to whom in such case^ they should have rather submitted 
their own, seeketh by earnest entreaty to stay them within 
their bounds : Presume not ye that are sheep to make 
yourselves guides of them that should guide you ; neither 
seek ye to ovcrskip the fold which they about you have 
pitched. It sufificeth for your part, if ye can well frame 
yourselves to be ordered. Take not upon you to judge 
your judges, nor to make them subject to your laws who 
should be a law to you ; for God is not a God of sedition 
and confusion, but of order and of peace 
[3.] But ye will say that if the guides of the people be 
blind, the common sort of men must not close up their 
own eyes and be led by the conduct of such : if the 
priest be partial in the law the flock must not there- 
fore depart from the ways of sincere truth, and in simplicity 

^ Galen, de ^)t. docen. gen. [Et Version, Basil. i55o, or 0pp. t. i. p. 

eo-Tt fici/, woirep I $4. Paris, 1609. Ta npofiara /L117 

(rwfjLari^ toiovtos iv rfj Troipaij/ere rovs noifitpas, finbe imep 

pfiv oTraai y€ dpoims o^vs, iyx<i^p€t rovs iavreou opovs €7raipf(ruc' dpKei 
KaSdirep /SActtcdv o^vrfpov may ft trpds yap vpiv, av KoKats wmpaiprjcrde" pr} 
rA Biapa rov dp^Xi/repou opwvraf Kpiverc rovs Kptras, pjjdf vopoOfTfirf 
Kara r6u at/rdv rpdwov koI ml rav roU vopoBfrats. Ov yap iart 0€off 
porjpdr&v, vit 6 rmv (f)Ba<rdpT<av Idflv aKaraaraa-ias kcli dra^ias, oKX* flprjvrjs 
€vapya>s rh vorfr6v mdymBat 7rp6s t^p kqi raf c'wy. llie second clause IS in 
Beatrip avnjs top apj^Xin-arop, (qu. the Latin, “ neque super terminos 
dpffXvTfpov ?) t. i. p. 8. Basil, 1538.] eorum elevemini from which 
Mai. ii. 7. evidently Hpoker translated.] 

Greg. Nazian. Orat. qua se ex- Matt. xv. 14. 

cusat. [p. 37, of Musculus’s Latin Mai. ii. 9. 
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especially m Mctiiers cf IHscipUne. 

yield to be followers of him for his place sa3ce and office ^yer preface, 
them. Which thii^, though in itself most true, is in your - * 
defence notwithstanding weak ; because the matter wherein 
ye think that ye see, and imagine that your ways are 
sincere, is of far deeper consideration than any one amongst 
five hundred of you conceiveth. Let the vulgar sort amongst 
you know, that there is not the least branch* of the cause 
wherein they are so resolute, but to the trial of it a great 
deal more appertaineth than their conceit doth reach unto. 

I write not this in disgrace of the simplest that way given, 
but I would gladly they knew the nature of that cause 
wherein they think themselves thoroughly instructed and 
are not ; by means whereof they daily run themselves, 

'Without feeling their own hazard, upon the dint of the 
apostles’ sentence against evil-speakers as touching things 
wherein they are ignorant 

[ 4 .] If it be granted a thing unlawful for private men, 
not called unto public consultation, to dispute which is 
the best state of civil polity (with a desire of bringing 
in some other kind, than that under which they already 
live, for of such disputes I take it his meaning was ;) if it 
be a thing confessed, that of such questions they cannot 
determine without rashness, inasmuch as a great part of 
them consisteth in special circumstances, and for one kind 
as many reasons may be brought as for another; is there 
any reason in the world, why they should better judge 
what kind of regiment ecclesiastical is the fittest? For in 
the civil state more insight, and in those affairs more experi- 
ence a great deal must needs be granted them, than in 
this they can possibly have. When they which write in 
defence of your discipline and commend it unto the Highest 
not in the least cunning manner, are forced notwithstanding 
to acknowledge, that with whom the truth is they know 
not they are not certain ; what certainty or knowledge 
can the multitude have thereof? 

Jude 10; 2 Pet. ii. 12. " privatis hominibus disputari : 

Calvin. Instit. lib. iv. cap. xx. ‘‘ quibus de constituenda re aliqua 
§. 8. [** Sane valde otiosum eeset, niiblica debberare non licet.”] 

** quis potissimus sit pobtiae in eo ^ Tbe Author of the Petition 
quo vivunt loco futurus status, a directed to her Majesty, p. 3. I 
HOOKER, VOL. I. L 
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"^146 J^rkanism why poptdar \ 

[S*] Weigh what doth move the common sort so much 
-fo favour this innovation, and it shall soon appear unto you, 
that the force of particular reasons which for your sevei;al 
opinions are alleged is a tiling whereof the multitude never 
did nor could so consider as to be therewith wholly carried; 
but certain general inducements are used to make saleable 
your cause in gross ; and when once men have cast a fancy 
to'wards it, any slight declaration of specialties wijl serve 
to lead forward men’s inclinable and prepared minds. 

[6.] The method of winning the people’s affection unto a 
general liking of the cause” (for so ye term it) hath been this. 
First, In the hearing of the multitude, the faults especially 
of higher callings are ripped up with marvellous exceeding 
severity and sharpness of reproof which being oftentimes 
done begetteth a grejft good opinion of integrity, zeal, 
and holiness, to such constant reprovers of sin, as by like- 
lihood would never be so much offended at that which is 
evil, unless themselves w('rc singularly good. 

[7.] The next thing hereunto is, to impute all faults and 
corruptions, wherewith the world aboundetli, unto the kind 
of ecclesiastical government established Wherein, as 


do not now write either to pull 
down bishoprics, or erect presby- 
“ teries. With whom the truth is I 
** will not determine, for I know not. 
** What seemeth most piobalde and 
** true to me, that I know. How 
the truth should come to light, 
** that is the question.” Tins wTiter 
was Penry. Bancr. Sun^ 342.] 

“ [” A certam wnter for refor- 
“ mation .... writeth of noblemen 
“ and gentlemen . . . . ‘ Whereof 
“ came,’ saitli he, ‘ this division of 
such personages from others, see- 
“ ing ail men came of one man and 
“one woman? Was it for their 
“ lusty hawking and hunting ? for 
“ their nimble dicing, and cunmng 
“ cardmg ? for their singing and 
" dancing ? for their open bragging 
“ and swearing? for their false neer- 
“ ir^ and flattenng ? for their subtle 
“ kming and stealing ? for their 
“ cruel polling and pifling, &c. No, 
“ no, there was no such thing.* 
“ You would be glad then, I am 


“ sure, to know what thing it was : 
“ indeed the same author doth not 
“ conceal it : in effect it is (though 
“ it be dehvered m better words) 
“ VIZ that their rel)ellion and 
“ treason against their governors 
“ jirocured them that prerogative 
“ with the iieople : ‘ Because,’ saith 
“ he, ' they revenged and deliv- 
“ ered the o])pressed people out 
“ of the hands of their governors 
“ who abused their authority, and 
wickedly, cruelly, and tyrannous- 
“ly ruled over them; the peo- 
“ pie of a grateful and thankful 
“ mind gave them that estimation 
“ and honour.’ ” Bancr. Sur. p. 7, 
quoting “ A Treatise of Obedience,” 
p 1 14, of which treatise, see Strype, 
An. 1 . 1. 182, 1 85 . It was wntten 

by Chr. Goodman against Q. Mar)% 
and pubhshed at Geneva, i 558 , 
with a recommendatory preface by 
Whittmgham.] 

67 [t< Yhe necessity of Tthe thing 
“ is many ways apparent, both in 



of Sc^^ture, 


ur 


before by reproving faults they purchased unto themselves pri^fack* 
with the multitude a name to be virtuous ; so by finding l 

out this kind of cause they obtain to be judged wise above 
others :* whereas in truth unto the form even of Jewish 
government, which the Lord himself (they all confess) did 
establish, with like show of reason they might impute those 
faults which the prophets condemn in the governors of that 
commonwealth, as to the English kind of regiment eccle- 
siastical, (w^hercof also God himself though in another sort 
is author,) the stains and blemishes found in our state ; 
which springing from the root of human frailty and cor- 
ruption, not only are, but have been always more or less, 
yea and (for any thing we know to the contrary) will be 
till the world’s end complained of, what form of govern- 
ment soever take place. 

[8.] Having gotten thus much s^vay in the hearts of 
men, a thiid stc'p is to propose their own form of 
church-government, as the only sovereign remedy of all 
evils ; and to adorn it %vith all the gloiious titles that may 
be. And the natme, as of men that have sick bodies, so 
likewise of the people in the crazedness of their minds 
possessed wdth dislike and discontentment at tilings present, 
is to imagine that any thing, the virtue whereof they hear 
commended, ivould help them ; but that most, which they 
least have tried. 


[9.] The fourth degiee of inducement is by fashioning 
the very notions and conceits of men’s minds in such sort, 
that when they read the Scripture, they may think that 
every thing soundeth towards the {idvancement of that 
discipline, and to the utter disgrace of the contrary. 
Pythagoras, by bringing up his scholars in the speculative 
knowledge of numbers, made their conceits therein so strong, 
that when they came to the contemplation of things natural, 
they imagined that in every particular thing they even 
beheld as it were with their eyes, how the elements of 


that It hath so plentiful warrant “ that in so doing you are the cause 
from God’s own word .... and “of all the ignorance, atheism, 
“ also in that the gospel can take no “ schisms, treasons, popery, and 
“ root, nor have any free passage, “ ungodliness, that is to be found 
“ for want of it : and the greatness “ in this land.” Pref. to Demonstr. 
“ of your fault ap])earcth by this ; of Discipline.] 

1. 2 
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Puritanism why popularly 

PREFACE, number gave essence and being to the works of nature : 
— l—i- a thing in reason impossible; which notwithstanding, through 
their misfashioned preconceit, appeared unto them no less 
certain, than if nature had written it in the very foreheads 
of all the creatures of God When they of the " Family 
of Love” have it once in their heads, that Christ doth 
not signify any one person, but a quality whereof many are 
partakers ; that to be raised” is nothing else but to be 
regenerated, or endued with the said quality ; and that 
when separation of them which have it from them which 
have it not is here made, this is judgment :” how plainly 
do they imagine that the Scripture every where speaketh 
in the favour of that sect 5®? And assuredly, the very cause 

Arist. Metaph, lib. i. Sap. 5 . “ naming themselves the Family of 

[“ It is no hard thing for a man Love: with the lives of the au- 
“ that hath wit, and IS strongly pos- “ thors, &c. by J. R.” (John 
sest of an opinion, and resolute to Rogers,) “ London.” This 

maintain it, to find some places of writer says that H. N. had then as 
“ scripture, which by good handhng many as looo followers in England. 
“ will be woed to cast a favourable From the numlier of their tracts, 
countenance upon it. Pytha- (he quotes about a dozen,) and from 
goras’ SchoUers having been bred the attention which they appear to 
up m the doctrine of numbers, have attracted at the time, he would 
when afterward they diverted seem to have much underrated their 
upon the studies of nature, fancied numbers. Vitel replied to this 
“ m themselves somewhat m natural pamphlet, and Rogers rejoined m 
“ bodies like unto numbers, and 1579. (Both his pamphlets are in 
thereupon fell into a conceit that Bp. Atterbury’s collection, in the 
‘‘ numbers were the pnnciples of library of Christ Church, Oxford, E. 

them. So fares it with him that 622, 525 .) ITie same year an ela- 
“ to the reading of Scripture comes borate and scholarhke “ Confutation 
“ fore-possest with some opimon.” “ of certain monstrous and hornble 
Hales’s Golden Remains, p. 4, ed. heresies taught by H. N.” was 
1 658 . See Diog. Laert. lib.viii. p. published by J. Knewstubs, of Cam- 
220, ed. Pearson ; Brucker, Hist, bridge, afterwards one of the repre- 
Phil. I. 1045, &c.] sentatives of the Puritan party at the 

“ [The Family of Love, or Fami- Hampton-court conference. He 
lists, as they axe sometimes called, states, p, 32, “ By the doctrine of 
originated ^vith Henry Nicholas of H. N. Qirist is no one man, but 

Amsterdam, and afterwards of Emb- an estate and condition in man, 

den, about the middle of the i6th common unto so many as have 
century: and may be considered as a [ 5 o.] received his doctrine that 
kind of offshoot from the German ‘‘ they are grown thereby to perfec- 
Anabaptists. For their process in “ tion.” And, p. 36, “ H. N. his 
England see Strype, Ann. IL 1. 556 , Christ is not God, but an affection 
ii. 282. Grindal, 383, Whi^. I. “ or disposition m man, which, if 

421, III. i 58 . Christopher Vitel, a it were good, were yet no more 

joiner of Colchester, was one of “ but godlmess, not God himself.” 
their chief propagandists here. See Which statements he abundantly 
" The displaying of an horrible sect confirms by quotations from various 
“ of gross ana wicked heretics, tracts, but refers to one which he 



Pertersim of Scripture. 14S 

which maJceth the simple and ignorant to think they even pbbfaos, 
see how the word of God runneth currently on your side, 
is, that their minds are forestalled and their conceits per- 
verted beforehand, by being taught, that an elder” doth 
signify a layman admitted only to the office or rule of 
government in the Church ; a doctor,” one which may 
only teach, and neither preach nor administer the Sacra- 
ments ; a deacon,” one which hath charge of the alms- 

had not seen, as being reported to “ the Lord Jesus Christ, till the 
contain the fullest developement of “ appearing of His coming, which 
the new doctrine. That work is is note, in this day of the Love, 

An Iiitroduction to the holy un- revealed^ out of the heavenly Be-> 

“ derstandmg of the Glass of Right- “ ing. With which Jesus Christ 
eousness ; set forth by H. N.” the former believers of Christ, 

No printet’s name nor date is given. who were fallen asleep, rested, or 
The following passage may be taken died in Him, are now also mani- 
as a fair specimen of it. (c. 5 . N®. 28.) ^^fested in glory. For Christ in the 
Behord, this same holy being of “ appearing of his coming raiseth 
God is the true hfe of the Holy “ his deceased from the dead, to the 
“Ghost, which heretofore God “ intent they should reign with Him 
“ wrought among his people Israel, “ over all his enemies, and condemn’- 
“ and hkewise among the Gentilep “ eth all the ungodly who have not 
“ that feared lus name. ... 29. ITiis “ liked of him.*' 

“ same being of God is indeed the “ I remember,” (says Strype, Ann. 

“ right food of the soul, and bread of II. 1. S61, writing in 1725,) “a 
“ life, and 18 descended unto us from “ great admirer of this sect, within 
“ heaven for a life to the man : and “ less than twenty years ago, told 
“ was heretofore broken and distri- “ me, that there was then but one 
“ the peopleof Israel sixiAxhe “ of the Family of Love alive, and 

“ disciples of Christ, to feed on in “ he an old man.” But their pnn- 
“ their souls. . 31. This same bread ciples, unfortunately, were not ex- 
“ which IS given unto them is the tinct. “ I have now before me the 
“ true meat offering of Christ, viz “ works, (or part of them,) of Henry 
“ His Body ; and this cup which “ Nicholas, the Father of the Family 
“ is poured forth unto them is the “ of Love : they were given to a 
“ true shedding of His Blood, the “ friend of mine by a Quaker, with 
“ which IS the outflowing of the holy “ this encomium : that he believed 
“ word or Spirit of Christ, upon aU “ he would not find one word amiss, 

“ believers of Christ, to everlasting “ or one superfluous, in the whole 
“life.... 33. Behold, that same bread “book, and commended it, as an 
“ or Body of Chnst 18 the Word that “excellent piece. It is not un- 
“ became flesh and it dwelt among “ likely that he took it for a Quaker 
“ them — 34. And the same is the “ book ; for there is not his name 
“ New Testament, which God in “ at length, only H. N. to it ; and 
“ those days made and appointed “ it has quite through the Quaker 
“ with His people.” Compare c. 18, “ phyz and mien, that twins are 
N®. 16, &c. And c. 22, 30. “ Unto “ not more alike. And though he 
“ all that believed was the resur- “ directs it. To the Family of Love, 

“ rection from the dead, and ever- “ yet an ignorant Quaker might 
“ lasting life, witnessed and pro- “ take that for his own family, and 
“ raised through Jesus Christ. In “ apply it to the Quakers.” Leslie’s 
“ sure and firm hone whereof the Works, II. 609, ed. 1721.] 

“ upright believers nave rested in 
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Puritanism why popular: 

DEFACE, box^ and of nothing else : that the “ sceptre/’ the rod/’ 

— ^ ^ ^ the throne” and kingdom” of Christ, are a form of 
regiment, only by pastors, elders, doctors, and deacons that 
by mystical resemblance Mount Sion and Jerusalem are the 
churches which admit, Samaria and Babylon the churches 
which oppugn the same form of regiment. And in like 
sort they are taught to apply all things spoken of repairing 
the walls and decayed parts of the city and temple of 
God, by Esdras, Nehemias, and the rest ; as if purposely 
the Holy Ghost had therein meant to foresignify, what the 
authors of Admonitions to the Parliament, of Supplications 
to the Council, of Petitions to her Majesty, and of such 
other-like writs, should either do or suffer in behalf of this 
their cause. ^ 

[lo.] Fiom hence they piocecd to a higher point, which is 
the persuading of men credulous and over-capable of such 
pleasing errors, that it is the special illumination of the Holy 
Ghost, whereby they discern those things in the 'v^^ord, which 
others reading yet discern them not. Dearly beloved,” 
saith St. John, give not credit unto every spirit There 
are but two ways w^hcreby the Spirit leadeth men into all' 
truth; the one extraordinary, the other common; the one 
belonging but unto some few, the other extending itself unto 
all that are of God ; tlic one, that which we call by a special 
divine excellency Eevelation, the other Reason. If the Spirit 
by such revelation have discovered unto them the secrets of 
that discipline out of Scripture, they must profess themselves 
to be all (even men, women, and children) Prophets. Or if 
reason be the hand which the Spirit hath led them by ; foras- 
much as persuasions grounded upon reason are either weaker 

[“ Having occasion to talk ** answer, without any staggering : 
“ upon a time with an artisan of “ ‘ We pray/ saith he, ‘that our hea- 
“ Kingston, about his refusal, after “ venly Father would at the last 
“ the purest fashion, to be examined “grant unto us, that we might 
“ upon his oath, because I saw how “ have pastors, doctors, elders, and 
“ peart he was, and rapt out text “ deacons in every parish, and so 
“ upon text (full ignorantly, God “ be governed by such elderships as 
“ knoweth,) I was so bold as to “ Christ’s holy discipline doth re- 
“ examine him in the second peti- “ quire.’ ” Bancroft, Survey, &c. 
“ tion of the Lord’s Prayer, de- c. 31.] 

“ manding of him, what he thought [T. C. Preface to 2d Reply, foL 
“ was meant by this word, ‘ kmg- i. 2.j 
“ dom,’ therein mentioned. Where- ^ i John iv. i* 

“ unto he made in effect this 
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or stronger according to the force of those reasons whereupon preface, 
the same are grounded, they must every of them from the ” 

greatest to the least be able for every several article to shew 
some special reason as strong as their persuasion therein is 
earnest. Otherwise how can it be but that some other sinews 
there are from which that overplus of strength in perauasion 
doth arise? Most sure it is, that when men’s affections do 
frame their opinions, they arc in defence of error more earnest 
a great deal, than (for the most part) sound believers in the 
maintenance of truth apprehended according to the nature of 
that evidence which scripture yieldeth : which being in some 
things plain, as in the principles of Christian doctrine; in 
some things, as in these matters of discipline, more dark and 
doubtful; frameth corrcspondeiitly that inward assent wliich 
God’s most gracious Spirit worketh by it as by his effectual 
instrument. It is not tliciefore the fervent cainestness of their 
persuasion, but the soundness of those reasons whereupon the 
same is built, which must declare their opinions in these 
tilings to have been wrought by tlie Holy Ghost, and not by the 
fraud of that evil spiiit, which is even in his illusions strong^®. 

[ii.] After that the fancy of the common sort hath once 
thoroughly apprehended the Spirit to be author of their per- 
suasions concerning discipline; tlion is instilled into their 
hearts, that the same S])ii it leading men into this opinion doth 
thereby seal them to be God’s children ; and that, as the state 
of the times now standeth, the most special token to know them 
that are God’s own fiom others is an earnest affection that way. 

This hath bred high terms of separation between such and the 
rest of the world; whereby the one sort are named The 
brethren. The godly, and so forth ; the other, worldlings, time- 
sei vers, plctisers of men not of God, with such like 

[12.] From hence, they arc easily drawn on to think it 
exceeding necessary, for fear of quenching that good Spirit, 
to use all means whereby the same may be both strength- 
ened in themselves, and made manifest unto others. This 

2 lliess. 11. II. “ ant there against another, severing 

[The 22(1 art. of Charge against " them in his own and his followers’ 

Cartwright in 1590 is, That from “ sjieeches, by the names of The 
“ time to time, since his abode in godly ^ or Brethren favouring sin- 
Warwick, by his practice and deal- “ cerity, and The pr (fane. Fuller, 

" ing, he hath nourished a faction, C. H. o. ix. p. 200.] 
and heartburning of one inhabit- 



m why popular : 

maketh them diligent hearers of such as are known that way 
to incline; this maketh them eager to take and to seek all 
occasions of secret conference with such; this maketh them 
glad to use such as counsellors and directors in all their 
dealings which are of weight, as contracts, testaments, and the 
like; this maketh them, through an unweariable desire of 
receiving instruction from the masters of that company, to 
cast off the care of those very affairs which do most concern 
their estate, and to think that then they are like unto Mary, 
^commendable for making choice of the better part. Finally, 
dris is it which maketh them willing to charge, yea, often- 
times even to overcharge themselves, for such men’s suste- 
nance and relief, lest their zeal to the cause should any way 
be unwitnessed. For what is it which poor beguiled souls 
will not do through so pcfwerful incitements ? 

[13.] In which respect it is also noted, that most labour 
hath been bestowed to win and retain towards this cause them 
whose judgments are commonly weakest by reason of their 
sex®®. And although not women loden with sins®®,” as the 

[For example : a copy of the has the following lines in MS. 
Admonition to the Parhament^ in the in the blank le^ at the begin- 
library of Chnst Church, Oxford, ning: 

To Mrs. Catesbie my very frende. 

Read and peruse this lytle booke 
with prayer to the Lorde 
That all may yelde that thei*ein looke 
to truthe with one accorde. 

Whiche thoiighe our troubles it hathe wrought 
it shall prevayle at laste, 

And utterly confounde God’s foes 
with his coiifouiidinge blaste. 

As Pope hath falne, so muste all popes, 
and popeliiiges every one. 

So muste his lawes whereby he rulde, 
and God’s worde stand alone. 

Whiche is the scepter of the might 
of Christe our Lorde and Kynge, 

To whiche we must subject of right 
ourselves, and everye thinge. 

Yoi^s in the l^rde, 

lo Feilde. 

Field is mentioned by Archb. Ban- " to run on pUmmage.’' (Strype, 
croft (Survey, &c. p. 42.) as one of Parker, II. 268!) He was a leader 
the first planners of the Admomtion. of the secret Puntan synod in i 58 o; 
He was imprisoned the year it came and is constantly mentioned as one 
out, (1572,) according to Strype, of the most busy and important 
(Ann. II. i. 27$,) for presentmg a among them, 
copy of it to the parliament. Bishop See also Clarendon’s Hist, of the 
Sandys complained that when Field Reb. I. 177, Oxford, 1819.] 
was in Newgate the people resorted 2 Tim. hi. 6. 
to him " as m popery they were wont 
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apostle Saint Paul speaketh, but (as we verily esteem of them pmbfacs, 
for the most part) women prepense and inclbiable to holiness-^**'**** ^ 
be otherwise edified in good things, rather than carried away 
as captives into any kind of sin and evil, by such as enter into 
their houses* with purpose to plant there a zeal and a love 
towards this kind of discipline : yet some occasion is hereby 
ministered for men to think, that if the cause which is thus 
farthered did gain by the soundness of proof whereupon it 
doth build itself, it would not most busily endeavour to 
prevail where least ability of judgment is : and therefore, that 
this so eminent industry in making proselytes more of that 
sex than of the other groweth, for that they are deemed apter 
to serve as instruments and helps in the cause. Apter they 
are through the eagerness of their affection, that maketh 
them, which way soever they take, diligent in drawing their 
husbands, children, servants, friends and allies the same way ; 
apter through that natural incliaation unto pity, which 
breedeth in them a greater readiness than in men to be boun- 
tiful towards their preachers who suffer want ; apter through 
sundry opportunities, wliich they especially have, to procure 
encouragements for their brethren; finally, apter through a 
singular delight which they take in giving very large and 
particular intelligence, how all near about them stand affected 
as concerning the same cause. 

[14.] But be they women or be they men, if once they have 
tasted of that cup, let any man of contrary opinion open his 
mouth to persuade them, they close up their ears, his reasons 
they weigh not, all is answered with rehearsal of the words of 
John, ^ We are of God ; he that knoweth God heareth us®*^ 
as for the rest, ye are of the world ; for this world’s pomp 
and vanity it is that ye speak, and the world, whose ye are, 
heareth you.” Which cloak sitteth no less fit on the back 
of their cause, than of the Anabaptists, when the dignity, 
authority and honour of God’s magistrate is upheld against 
them. Shew these eagerly-affected men their inability to 
judge of such matters ; their answer is, God hath chosen the 
simple®®.” Convince them of folly, and that so plainly, that 
very children upbraid them with it ; they have their bucklers 


I John iv. 6. 


® 1 Con i, 27. 
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PREFACE, of like defence : Christ’s own apostle was accounted nnid : 
— L ., « the best men evermore by the sentence of the world have 
been judged to be out of their right minds®®.” 

[i^.] When instruction doth them no good, let them feel 
but the least degree of most mercifully-tempered severity 
they fasten on the head of the Lord’s vicegerents here on 
earth whatsoever they any where find uttered against the 
cruelty of bloodthirsty men, and to themselves they draw all 
the sentences which scripture hath in the fiivour of innocency 
\ persecuted for the truth; yea, they are of their due and 
deserved sufiTerings no less proud, than those ancient dis- 
turbers to whom Saint Augustine writeth, saying Martyrs 
rightly so named arc they not which suffer for their 
' ‘‘ disorder, and for the ungodly breach they have made of 

“ Christian unity, but twhich for i ighteousness’ sake are 
persecuted. For Agar also suffered persecution at the 
hands of Sarah, wherein, she which did impose was holy, 
and she unrighteous which did bear the bmden. In like 
sort, with thieves was the Lord himself crucified; hut they, 
who were matched in the pain which they sufifered'^^, were 
in the cause of their suffeiings disjoined.” If that must 
needs be the true church which doth endure persecution, 
“ and not that which persi'cutetli, let them ask of the apostle 
what church Sarah did repieseiit, when she held lier maid 
in affliction. For even oui mother which is free, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, that is to say, the true Church of God, 
“ was, as he doth affirm, j)refigured in that very woman by 

Acts XXVI 24. Sap V. 4. “ We victed was pardoned, at Whit^rift's 
•‘fools thought ins life madness ” intercession, June 1592, (ih 102.)] 
Merc. Tris. ad ^Escuiap. [hb. xv. Aug. Ep. 5 o. [al. 180, §. 9 t. 
fol. 43] Oi €v yvfjuiTfi ovTfs ovT€ 11 . 64^. “ Vcri luartyrcs ilh sunt, 
Tois nnWols dpecTKovcTL^ ovt€ ol noWoi “ de quibus Doiniiius ait, Eeati qui 
aiiTois fi€fir]v€vai 6c doKovci, Kal yc- ' persecutionem ])citiuntur pr()])ter 
Xtara dtjAicrKavovcri. Vide Lactant. justitiam. Non ergo qui j^rojiter 
de Justit. hb. v. cap. i6. miquitafem, et projiter (^hristiaricP 

['lliis was written before either unitatis impiain divisionem, sed 
of the executions which took place qui propter justitiam persecutio- 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign for dis- nem patiuntur, hi martyres veri 
turbances on puiitamcfd grounds sunt. Nam et Agar passa est perse- 

For Hooker’s book was sent to Ijord cutionem a Sara, et ilia erat sancta 

Bur^hW, March 13, 1592, (Strype, quae faciebat, ilia iniqua quae patie- 
Whitg. II 1 . 300,) Barrow and Green- batur . Et ipse Dommus cum latro- 

wood were condemned, March 23, nibuscrucifixusest: sedquospassio 
(ibid. II. 186,) Penry in May (ib. “ jungebat, causa separabat.”J 
176). Udall who had been con- flbid. §. ii. “ Si Ecclesia vei 
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whom the bondmaid was so sharply handled. Although, if pebfaoe, 
all things be thoroughly scanned, she did in truth more 
persecute Sarah by proud resistance, than Sarah her by 
severity of punishment.” 

[i6.] These are the paths wherein ye ha\e walked that ai’e 
of the ordinary sort of men ; these are the very steps ye have 
trodden, and the manifest degrees whereby ye are of your 
guides and directors trained up in that school: a custom of 
inuring your cars with reproof of faults especially in your 
governors; an use to attribute those faults to the kind of 
spiritual regiment under which ye live ; boldness in waiTant- 
ing the force of their discipline for the cure of all such evils j 
a slight of framing your conceits to imagine that Scripture 
every where favoureth that discipline; persuasion that the 
cause why ye find it in Scripture is the illumination of the 
Spirit, that the same Spirit is a seal unto you of your 
nearness unto God, that ye are by all means to nourish and 
witness it in yourselves, and to strengthen on every side 
your minds against whatsoever might be of force to with- 
draw you from it. 

IV. Wheiefore to come unto you whose judgment is awimtuath 

•/•ni * 1 t-ausertso 

lantern of direction for all the rest, you that frame thus the of the 

*' learueder 

people’s hearts, not altogether (as I willingly persuade ‘>ortto^«p- 
myself) of a politic intent or puipose, but youi’sclves being disci- 
first overborne with the weight of greater men’s judgments : 
on your shoulders is laid the burden of upholding the cause 
by argument. For which purpose sentences out of the word 
of God ye allege divers: but so, that when the same arc 
discussed, thus it always in a manner falleth out, that what 
things by virtue thereof ye urge upon us as altogether 
necessary, are found to be thence collected only by poor and 
marvellous slight conjectures. I need not give instance in 
any one sentence so alleged, for that I think the instance in 
any alleged otherwise a thing not easy to be given. A very 

‘ ipsa est, quae persecutionem pati- “ in ilia muliere dicit fuisse figura- 
' tur, non quae facit ; quaerant ab " tarn, quae affligebat ancillam. Si 
' Apostolo, quam Ecclesiara sigmfi- " autem melius discutiamus, magis 

* cabat Sara, quando persecutionem “ilia persequebatur Saram supei- 

* faciebat ancillae. Liberam quippe “ biendo, quam illam Sara ooer- 

* matrem nostram, coelestem Jem- “ cendo.] 

‘ Salem, id est veram Dei Ecclesiam, 
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HKKj^ACKy.fitrange thing sure it were^ that such a discipline as ye speak 
• of should be taught by Christ and his apostles in the word of 
God, and no church ever have found it out, nor received it 
till this present time’^^; contrariwise, the government against 
which ye bend yourselves be observed every where through- 
out all generations and ages of the Christian world, no 
church ever perceiving the word of God to be against it. 
We require you to find out but one church upon the face of 
^the whole earth, that hath been ordered by your discipline, 
or hath not been ordered by ours, that is to say, by episcopal 
regiznent, sithence the time that the blessed Apostles were 
here conversant. 

[ 2 .] Many things out of antiquity ye bring, as if the purest 
times of the Church had^observed the selfsame orders which 
you require; and as though your desire were that the 
churches of old should be patterns for us to follow, and even 
glasses, wherein wc might see the practice of that which by 
you is gathered out of Scripture. But the truth is, ye mean 
nothing less. All this is done for fashion’s sake only : for ye 
complain of it as of an injury, that men should be willed to 
seek for examples and patterns of government in any of those 
times that have been before Ye plainly hold, that fi:om 
the very Apostles’ time till this present age, wherein your- 
selves imagine ye have found out a right pattern of sound 
discipline, there never was any time safe to be followed. 
Which thing ye thus endeavour to prove. ^^Out of^^ 
“ Egesippus” ye say that Eusebius writeth,” how although 
as long as the Apostles lived the Church did remain a pure 
virgin, yet after the death of the Aposdes, and after they 

[Bancroft, Sermon at S. Paul’s then be overthrown, when by all 

Cross, 9 Feb. i 58 f, p. 10, ii, has men’s confessions the divinity of 

the same affirmation and challenge his Per8on,the virtue of his Pnest- 

almost in the same words. “ A very hood, the jiower of his office as 

strange matter if it were true, that He is a Prophet, and the honour 

Christ should erect a form of of his kingly Authority was so 

government for the ruling of his godly, so learnedly, and so mightily 

Church, to continue from his de- established. 

“ parture out of the world until his T. C. hb. 1. p. 

coming again; and that the same [Id. ibid, and ii. 607 — 5 u.] 

" should never be once thought of Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. 

“ or put in practice for the space of 32. iv.^ 22. [*0 avrosdvrfp imXeyd, ins 
“ i 5 oo years : or at the least (to take dpa pe^pi tS>v rore irapBivos 

them at their best) that the govern- KaBapd Ka\ dbidfjiBQpos tpewev ff ck- 
** ment and kingdom of Christ should K\rf(ria, eV dd^\<p irov o-kotci 
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were once gone whom God vouchsafed to make hearers of 
the divine wisdom with their own ears, the placing of. 
wicked error began to come into the Church. Clement 
also in a certain place, to confirm that there was corruption 
of doctrine immediately after the Apostles’ time, aUegeth 
the proverb, ^ That there are few sons like their fathers 
Socrates saith of the churches of Rome and Alexandria*^®, 
the most famous churches in the Apostles’ times, that about 
the year 430, the Roman and Alexandrian bishops, leaving 
the sacred function, were degenerate to a secul|r rule or 
dominion*^®.” Hereupon ye conclude, that it is not safe to 
fetch our government from any other than the Apostles’ 
times. 

[3.] Wherein by the way it may be noted, that in proposing 
the Apostles’ times as a pattern for the Church to follow, 
though the desire of you all be one, the drift and purpose of 
you all is not one. The chiefest thing which lay-reformers 
yawn for is, that the clergy may through conformity in state 
and condition be apostolical, poor as the Apostles of Christ 
were poor. In which one circumstance if they imagine so 
great perfection, they must think that church which hath 
such store of mendicant friars, a church in that respect most 
happy. Were it for the glory of God and the good of his 
Church indeed that the clergy should be left even as bare as 
the Apostles when they had neither staff nor scrip ; that God, 
which should lay upon them the condition of his Apostles, 
would I hope endue them with the selfsame affection which 
was in that holy Apostle, whose words concerning his own 
right virtuous contentment of heart, as well how to want, 
as how to abound®®,” are a most fit episcopal emprese. 
The Church of Christ is a body mystical. A body cannot 
stand, unless the parts thereof be proportionable. Let it 
therefore be required on both parts, at the hands of the 

r&v €t(rm Torf, twV| ct Kat rives ^ Lib. Strom, somewhat after the 
tmijpxov, itapa<f>6eip€Lv imyeipovvraiv beginning. [Ed. Potter, t. i. 3^^*] 
r6v vyi^ Kavova rov cri/mfpiov Krjpvy- Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. ii. 

/wzrof. And in b. iv. 22, he cites iTrjs 'Paftedav imirKOTnjs, Sfioluds 

the veiy words of Hegesippus, A*a rfj *^e^avSpet»v, trepa rrjg Upwnvrisy 
Tovro €Kakovv lifv iKK\ff<ria» wap- «7rlSwa(rretovi3^d^fr(&otwpo€Xdov«nyr.] 
64vov* o(hra ^p eejpBapro aKoais Phil. iv. 12. [For the word em- 

ratoif. See Dr. EDuth’s note, Ke- prese or impress see Shakespeare, 
liquue Sacrse, i. 233.] Kich, II. act lit. sc. i.] 
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^EVACE. de^rgy, trf be. in laieanness of state like the Ajj^ostles; at the 
hand of the lafty, to be as they were who lived under the 
Apostles : and in this reformation there will be, though little 
wisdom, yet some indifferency. 

[4.] But your reformation which are of the clergy (if yet 
it displease you not that I should say ye are of the clergy 
seemeth to aim at a broader mark. Ye think that he which 
will perfectly reform must bring the form of church-discipline 
' unto the state which then it was at. A thing neither possible, 
nor certain, nor absolutely convenient. 

Concerning the first, what was used in the Apostles’ times, 
the Scripture fuUy declareth not ; so that making their times 
the rule and canon of church-polity, ye make a rule, which 
being tiot possible to b<^ fully known, is as impossilfie to be 
kept. 

Again, sith the later e\en of the Apostles’ own times had 
that which in the former was not thought upon ; in this 
general proposing of the apostolical times, there is no cer- 
tainty which should be followed: especially seeing that ye 
give us great cause to doubt how far ye allow those times 
For albeit the loover of antichristian building were not,” 
ye say, as then set up, yet the foundations thereof were 
secretly and under the ground laid in the Apostles’ 
times so that all other times ye plainly reject, and the 

Apostles’ own times ye approve with marvellous great sus- 

[T. C. iii. 2ip. Those which “ ters off a diocese, in the endeto 

** were baptized in their beds were “ endevour to prove, that there may 
thereby made unapt to have any “ be superiontie ? as if any man 
“ place among the clergy (a^ they “ would denie this that graunted the 
“ call #Aem).”T " other : and yt is to set the fond- 

® [Penry, Brief Discovery, &c. p. " acion upon the lover” “ Louver, 
20. “ We knowDiotrephes to have (from Vonvert, Fr. an opening:) 
“ been in the Church even in the " an opening for the smoke to go 
“ Apostles’ times . . .and therefore we " out at in the roof of a cottage : m 
** cannot greatly marvel, though even “ the north of England, an opening 
* in their time there had been a ” at the top of a dovecote. ‘ The 
** divers government from this of the “ancient manner of building in 
“ Lord’s appointment, which we la- Cornwall was, to set hearths in 
hour for. For even in the Apostles’ “ the midst of rooms for chimneys, 
time the mystery of iniquity began which vented the smoke at a louver 
to work.”] “ in the top.’ Carew, Survey of 

® [T.C. 1.07. The word “loover” “Cornwall. And see Spensers F. 
is also used, T. C. ii. 621, “How “ Q. vi, x. 42.” Todd’s Jbhnson’s 
“ childishe is yt, After so long travaile Diet.] 

“ to prove a mshop over tlS minis- 
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picion, leavii^* it intricate leoid doubtful, wherein we are to peepacS, 
keep oufselvek unto the pattern of their tihies. 

Thirdly, whereas it is ihe error of the common multitude 
to consider only what hath been of old, and if the same 
were well, to see whether still it con^ue ; if nrft, to con- 
demn that presently which is, and never to search upon 
what ground or consideration the cl^ange * might grow : 
such rudeness cannot be in you so well borne with, whom 
learning and judgment hath enabled much more soundly 
to discern how far the times of the Church and the orders 
thereof may alter without offence. True it is, the ancienter^^, 
the better ceremonies of ^religion are ; howbeit, not abso- 
lutely true and without exception ; but true only so far 
forth as those different ages do agree in the state of those 
things, for which at the first those litcs, orders, and cere- 
monies, were instituted. In tlie Apostles’ times that was 
haimlcss, which being now revived would ho scandalous ; 
as their oscula sancta Those feasts of charity which 
being instituted by the Ai)ostles, were retained* in the 
Church long after, ar(' not now thought any where ncedfuh 

“ Antiquitas ceremoniis atque rS)v If opxi^s Trioret^ravTcav, 

** fanis tantum sanctitatis tnbuere Koiuy irdvres dvriSiUTo koI koivcl irdvra 
‘‘ consuevit, quantum adstruxerit cKCKrrjvrOf ovrea Kal rare ore ravra 
vetustatis.” Arno. p. 74b. The cypa-^ev 6 ‘AttootoXos eyipero, ov\ 
words are from Minutius Felix, p. ovru) pev pera aKpi^eias, warrep dc 
4, line 30, ed. Elmenhorst. In ns diroppoia rrjs Koivtovias eKelvrjs 
many former editions, and no doubt evairopeivafra Kal els rovs perd ravra 
in that which Hooker used, the Kare^rj. Kal eneiBap crvpe^aipe rovs 
dialo^e of Minutms is ascribed to pep mprjras ehai, rovs 8e nXovirlovs, 
Arnobius.] ra ph eavrap ov KareriBevro ndpta 

Roin. xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; els peo-op, Koipds de etroiovpro rht 
I Thess. V. 26; I Pet. V. 14. In rpaneias h fipepais vepo^iapepaxs, m 
their meetings to serve God, their €i#cos, xal r^s avvd^eios arrapna-BeUnfs 
maimer was, m the end to salute one perd rrjp rap pv<rn]piap Koipwpiap enl 
another with a kiss ; using these koip^p irdpres rjetrap eva^Lav, rS>v pip 
words, “ Peace be with you.” For nXovrovprap ^epdprap rd ebearparut 
which cause Tertulhan doth call it, rap be nepopepap Kal ovbep 
signaculum orationis, the seal of vir avrap KaXovpepap Kal Koiprj waprav 
“ prayer.” Lib. de Orat. [c. 14.] eanapepap, iii. 416.] In i Cor, xi, 

Epist. Jud. 12. Concerning 17, Horn, xxvii. Of the same feasts, 
which feasts. Saint Chryigpstom saith, in like sort, Tertulhan. " Coena 
Statis diebus mens^ faciebant nostra de nomine rationem sui 
communes, et peracta s)[naxi post ‘‘ ostendit. Vocatur enim dydmj, id 
sacramentorum communionem in- quod est penes Grsecos diUotio, 

“ ibant cOnvivium, divitibus quidem " Uuantiscunque sumptibus con- 
cibos afferentibus, pauperibus stet, lucrum est pietatis nomine 
autem et qui nihil hab^ant etiam facere sumptum.’’ Apol. cap. 

“ VOCatiB.” {KaBdirep ini rap rpi- 39. 
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irat&cE. Vkat man is there df m^erstandmg, imto whom it & not 
* manifest how the way* of ^providing for the clergy by 
tithes, the device of almshouses for the poor, the sorting 
out of the people into their several parishes, together with 
sundry other things which the Apostles* times could not 
have, (being now established,) are much more convenient 
and fit for the Church of Christ, than if the same should 
be taken away for conformity’s sake with the ancientest and 
, first times? 

[5.] The orders therefore, which were observed in the 
Apostles’ times, are not to be urged as a rule universally 
either sufficient or necessary. If they be, nevertheless on 
your part it still remaineth to be better proved, that the 
form of discipline, which ye entitle apostolical, was in the 
Apostles’ times exercised. For of this very thing ye fail 
even touching that which ye make most account of®^, as 
being matter of substance in discipline, I mean the power 
of your lay-elders, and the difference of your doctors from 
the pastors in all churches. So that in sum, we may be bold 
to conclude, that besides these last times, which for insolency, 
pride, and egregious contempt of all good order, are the 
worst, there are none wherein ye can truly affirm, that the 
complete formof your discipline, or the substance thereof, was 
practised. 

[6.] The evidence therefore of antiquity failing you, ye fly 
to the judgments of such learned men, as seem by their 
writings to be of opinion, that all Christian churches should 
receive your discipline, and abandon ours. Wherein, as ye 
heap up the names of a number of men not imworthy to be 
had in honour ; so there are a number whom when ye men- 
tion, although it serve you to purpose with the ignorant 
and vulgar sort, who measure by tale and not by weight, 
yet surely they who know what quality and value the men 
are of, will think ye draw very near the dregs. But were 
they all of ^ great account as the best and chiefest amongst 

^ Tantum inter caeteros emi- " totus hie consessus Presbyterium 
** nent Presbyteri isti non docentes, dicatur. Qunm igitur tota ilia , 
* quantumlentasolent inter yibuma ** moles novae discipli^. . . Jioc ono ' 
** cupressi:’ tantumque pnestare vi*- " fiindamento nitatur. . . .&e.” Sut- 
** <mtttr vebquis^ut ipmum nomine clifl^ de Presbyt. p. 90.I 
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tiiem, witib. us notmthstaildizig vidibei are lixey, neither ought 
they to be of such reckonhig^^that thdr opinion or conjec- 
ture should cause the km of the Church of England to give 
pkce. Much less when they neither do all agree in that 
opinion^ and of them which are at agreement, the most part 
through a courteous inducement have followed one man as 
their guide, finally that one therein not unSkely to have 
swerved. If any one chance to say it is probaMe that in the 
Apostles’ times there were lay-elders, or not to mislike the 
continuance of them in the Church, or to affirm that Bishops 
at the first were a name but not a power distinct from 
Presbyters, or to speak any thing in praise of those churches 
which are without episcbpal regiment, or to reprove the 
fault of such as abuse that calling ; all these ye register 
for men persuaded as you are, that every Christian church 
standeth bound by the law of God to put down bishops, 
and in their rooms to elect an eldership so authorized as 
you would have it for the government of each parish. 
Deceived greatly they are therefore, who think that aU 
they whose names , are cited amongst the favourers of this 
cause, are on any such verdict agreed 

[7.] Yet touching some material points of your discipline, 
a kind of agreement we grant there is amongst many 
divines of reformed churches abroad. For, first, to do as 
the Church of Geneva did the learned in some other 
churches must needs be the more willing, who having used 
in like manner not the slow and tedious help of pro- 
ceeding by public authority, but the people’s more quicsk 
endeavour for alteration, in such an exigent I, see not well 
how they could have stayed to deliberate about any other 
regiment than that which already was devised to their hands, 
that which in like case had been taken, that which was 
easiest to be established without delay, that which was 
likeliest to content the people by reason of some kind of 
sway which it giveth them. When therefore the example 
of one church was^thus at the first almost through a kind 
of constraint or necessity followed by many, their concur- 
rence in persuasion about some material points belonging 

^ [Full evidence of this point may be seen in Whitfift’s Wo woiks.} 
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FBEVJM 3 E, to the saifie polity is not strange. For we are not 16 
marvel greatly, if they whidi have all done the same tibiog, 
do easily embrace the same opinion as concerning their own 
doings. 

[8.] Besides, mark I beseech you that which Galen in 
matter of philosophy noteth ; for the like falleth out 
even in questions of higher knowledge. It fareth many 
times with men’s opinions as with rumours and reports. 

Tliat which a credible person telleth is easily thought 
" probable by such as are well persuaded of him. But 
if two, or three, or four, agree all in the same tale, they 
“ judge it then to be out of controversy, and so are many 
times overtaken for want of due consideration ; either 
sopie common cause leading them all into error, or one 
" man’s oversight deceiving many through their too much 
credulity and easiness of belief.” Though ten persons 
be brought to give testimony in any cause, yet if the 
knowledge they have of the thing whereunto they come 
as witnesses, appear to have grown from some one amongst 
them, and to have spread itself from hand to hand, they 
all are in force but as one testimony. Nor is it otherwise 
here where the daughter churches do speak their mother’s 
dialect ; here where so many sing one song, by reason that he 
is the guid!e of the choir, concerning whose deserved authority 
amongst even the gravest divines we have already spoken 
at large. WiU ye ask what should move so many learned' 
to be followers of one man’s judgment, no necessity of argu- 
ment forcing them thereunto? Your demand is answered 
by yourselves. Loth ye are to think that they, 'whom ye 
judge to have attained as sound knowledge in all points of 
doctrine as any since the Aposdes’ time, should mistake 
in discipline Such is naturally our affection, that whom 

* Gkden. clas. 2, lib. de cujusque $ yfrtvbta-Bai Travrof €K fuas alnw 
Asm, Peccat. Notitiaatque Idedela. 

t. i. p. 366. Basil. 1538. [ — fiTfdtpi Petition to the Queen’s Majesty, 

avyKaTa$€fi€ 9 ov iavrhvAfnrep p. 14. — [*' It may be that they who 
tKdarrjg ^fidpas 6 ^ irapwAXovf t&v “ have attained to as sound know- 
x/uXSv, tvLovs pip ivl r&v rUrdvrcap ledge in all points of doctrine as 
onow moTtwravrag" .... vpmtrm ' any since the aposdes’ time should 
dc leal 6 rpUrtp tj reeroropertv, ^ev roO mistake in discipline. It may be 
diopiaxurmu ir 6 r€pop hoixfrai ndvrag that they whom me Spirit of truth 
ex fuagairiag koo/^ akqBweip, and wisdmn hath directed in ex- 
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in great tilings we miglitily adriiire, in them we ane not 

persuaded willingly that any thing should he amisa. The — 

reason whereof is, ^ &it that as dead flies putrify the 
ointment of the apothecary, so a little folly him that is 
in estimation for wisdom This ii^every prof^sisdon hath 
too much authorized the judgments of a few. This with 
Germans hath caused Luther, and with many other churches 
Calvin, to prevail in all things. Yet are we not able to 
define, whether the wisdom of that God, who setteth before 
us in holy Scripture so many admirable patterns of virtue, 
and no one of them without somewhat noted wherein they 
were culpable; to the ^cnd, that to Him alone it might 
always be acknowledged, Thou only art holy, thou only 
art just®^;” might not permit those worthy vessels of his 
glory to be in some things blemished with the stain of 
human frailty, even for this cause, lest we should esteem 
of any man above that which behoveth, 

V. Notwithstanding, as though ye were able to say a by"®^ 
great deal more than hitherto your books have revealed 
to the world, earnest challengers ye are of trial by some 
public disputation. Wherein if the thing ye crave be no 
more than only leave to dispute openly about those matters 
that are in question, the schools in universities (for any 
thing I know) are open unto you. They have their yearly 
acts and commencements, besides other disputations both 
ordinary and upon occasion, wherein the several parts of 

" pounding the Scriptures should be " to, if they hold on as they have 
** always forsaken of that Spint “ begon.” Address " to the godly 
“ when they come to expound or refers,” prefixed to the first 
“ sjwak of a text concernmg disci- Admonition to the Parliament, p. 2. 

** pline. . .But . . . men not partial will See also “A View of Popish Abuses,” 

“ still make scruples in these mat- subjoined to the ist Admonition, 

“ ters.”] p. i8 ; and 2d Adm. p. 36 ; and 

Eccles. X. I. Petition to the Queen’s M^. p. 3. 

^ [on i^vos^Bcrios. Apoc. xv. 4. ** There is a way devised and mium 
2 v ^fjLovos ''Ayios, — av fidpos Kvpios* " commended by learned men, as a 
Morning Hymn in ^ost. Constit. " notable mean to compound con- 
vii. 4, used by our Ciiurch in the “ troversies, namely, private con- 
Post-Communion.] ^ " ferences by advised writing, not 

® [‘^ Would to Godt^t free con- extemporal speaking, the question 
" ference in these matters might be agreea of. The arguments, the 
“ had. For Jiowesocver learned and ‘‘ answers, re^Ues, and rejoinders 
many they seeme to be, they should “set down, till both parties had 
“ andmayinthisreahnefindeinowe, “fuUy said, sdl by-matters had 
** to matche them, and shame them “ aside. In fine the whole to be pub- 
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our own occlesiaatical discipline are oftentimes offmped unto 
•that kind of examination ; the leamedest of you have 
been of late years noted seldom or never absent from 
thence at the time of those greater assemblies; and the 
favour of proposing there in convenient sort whatsoever ye 
can object (which thing myself have known them to grant 
of scholastical courtesy unto strangers) neither hath (as I 
think) nor ever will (I presume) be denied you. 

[2.] If your suit be to have some great extraordinary 
confluence, in expectation whereof the laws that already 
are should sleep and have no power over you, till in the 
hearing of thousands ye all did acknowledge your error 
and renounce the further prosecution of your cause : 
haply they whose authority is required unto the satisfying 
of your demand do think it both dangerous to admit such 
concourse of divided minds, and unmeet that laws, which 
being once solemnly established are to exact obedience of 
all men and to constrain thereunto, should so far stoop 
as to hold themselves in suspense from taking any effect 
upon you till some disputer can persuade you to be 
obedient A law is the deed of the whole body politic, 
whereof if ye judge yourselves to be any part, then is 
the law even your deed also. And were it reason in 
things of this quality to give men audience, pleading for 
the overthrow of that which their own very deed hath 
ratified ? Laws that have been approved may be (no man 
doubteth) again repealed, and to that end also disputed 
against, by the authors thereof themselves. But this is 
when the whole doth deliberate what laws each part shall 
observe, and not when a part refuseth the laws which the 
whole hath orderly agreed upon. 

[3.] Notwithstanding, forasmuch as the cause we maintain 
is (God be thanked) such as needeth not to shun any trial, 
might it please them on whose approbation the matter 
dependeth to condescend so far unto you in this behalf, I 

lished, that your Majesty, the “ hves : take the challenge if you 

hoiM)urable counseUors and Par- “ dare.”] 

“ liameat may judge thereof.” And ^ [See in Stiype, Ann. IV. 239, 
Pref. to Dem. of Disc. ** Venture 240, a petition of Barrow for a con- 

your bishopricks upon a (hsputa- ference, wiUi Archbishop 'W^tgifPs 
''tion, and we will venture our reasons against it.] 



heaftily th^ proof '^ore made even by Bolmn conftrence pbbfags^ 
m orderly and quiet sort, whether you would yourlelves he ^ 
satisfied, or else could by satisfying others draw them to 
your part. Provided always, first, inasmuch as ye go about to 
destroy a thing which is in force, and/to draw in^that which 
hath not as yet been received ; to impose on us that which 
we think not ourselves bound unto, and to overthrow those 
things whereof we are possessed ; that therefore ye are not to 
claim in any such conference other than the plaintiff’s or 
opponent’s part, which must consist altogether in proof and 
confirmation of two things : the one, that our orders by you 
condemned we ought to. abolish; the other, that yours we 
are bound to accept in the stead thereof : secondly, because 
the questions in controversy between us are many, if once we 
descend unto particularities ; that for the easier and more 
orderly proceeding therein the most general be first discussed, 
nor any question left off, nor in each question the prosecution 
of any one argument given over and another taken in hand, 
till the issue whereunto by replies and answers both parts are 
come, be collected, read, and acknowledged as well on the 
one side as on the other to be the plain conclusion which 
they are grown unto : thirdly, for avoiding of the manifold 
inconveniences whereimto ordinary and extemporal disputes 
arc subject ; as also because, if ye should singly dispute one 
by one as every man’s own wit did best serve, it might be 
conceived by the rest that haply some other would have done 
more ; the chiefest of you do all agree in this action, that 
whom ye shall then choose your speaker, by him that which 
is publickly brought into disputation be acknowledged by all 
your consents not to be his allegation but yours, such as ye aU 
are agreed upon, and have required him to deliver in all your 
names; the true copy whereof being taken by a notary, that 
a reasonable time be allowed for return of answer unto you in 
the like form. Fourthly, whereas a ntimber of conferences 
have been had in other causes mth the less effectual success, 
by reason of partial and untrue reports published afterwards 
unto the world ; that to prevent this evil, there be at the first 
a solemn declaration made on both parts, of their agreement 
to have that very book and no other set abroad, wherein their 
present authorized notaries do write those things fully and 
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only, ^Mch being written and there read, are by their o^fii 

!L-open testimony acknowledged to be their own. Other 

circumstances hereunto belonging, whether for the choice 
of time, place, and language, or for prevention of impertinent 
and needless speech, or to any end and purpose else — ^they 
may be thought on when occasion serveth. 

In this sort to broach my private conceit for the ordering of 
a public action I should be loth (albeit I do it not otherwise 
than under correction of them whose gravity and wisdom 
ought in such cases to overrule,) but that so venturous 
boldness I see is a thing now general ; and am thereby of 
good hop^, that where all men are licensed to offend, no man 
will shew himself a sharp accuser. 

No end of VI. What success God may give unto any such kind 

contention, r n ® , . 

without 01 conlerence or disputation, we cannot tell. But of this 

enhmission . , i . 

pa^ wto right sure, that nature. Scripture and experience 

era**"*' itself, have all taught the world to seek for the ending of con- 

tence. tentions by submitting itsejf unto some judicial and definitive 
sentence, whereunto neither part that contendeth may under 
any pretence or colour refiise to stand. This must needs be 
effectual and strong. As for other means without this, they 
seldom prevail. I would therefore know, whether for the 
ending of these irksome strifes, wherein you and your 
followers do stand thus formally divided against the authorized 
guides of this church, and the rest of the people subject unto 
their charge ; whether I say ye be content to refer your 
cause to any other higher judgment than your own, or else 
intend to persist and proceed as ye have begun, till yourselves 
can be persuaded to condemn yourselves. If your determi- 
nation be this, we can be but sorry that ye should deserve to 
be reckoned with such, of whom God himself pronounceth, 

‘‘ The way of peace they have not known 
[2.] Ways of peaceable conclusion there are, but these two 
certain : the one, a sentence of judicial decision given by 
authority thereto appointed within ourselves ; the other, the 
like kind of sentence given by a more universal authority. 
The former of which two ways God himself in the Law 

^ [Hebr. \i, 16, ** An oath for confirmation is to them an end of 

all storife.”] ^ iii. 17. 
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j^cribetii^ and his Spirit it was which dhrcoted the vei^ first 
Christiaai church^ in the world to lise the latter* — l—U- 

The ordinance of God^ in the Law was this. If there 
arise a matter too hard for thee in judgment, betweeii blood 
and blood, between plea, &c. then s^t thou arise, and go 
up unto the place which the Lord thy Grqd diall choose ; 
and thou shalt come unto the priests of the Levites, and 
unto the judge that shall be in those days, and ask, and 
they shall shew thee the sentence of judgment, and thou 
V shalt do according to that thing, which they of that place 
which the Lord hath chosen shew thee, and thou shalt 
observe to do according to all that they inform thee ; 
according to the law which they shall teach thee, and 
according to the judgment which they shall tell thee, shalt 
thou do ; thou shalt not decline from the thing which they 
shall shew thee to the right hand nor to the left. And that 
man that will do presumptuously, not hearkening unto the 
priest (that standeth before the. Lord thy God to minister 
there) or unto the judge, that man shall die, and thou shalt 
take away evil from Israel.” 

When there grew in the Church of Christ a question. 
Whether the Gentiles believing might be saved, although 
they were not circumcised after the manner of Moses, nor 
did observe the rest of those legal rites and ceremonies 
whereunto the Jews were bound ; after great dissension and 
disputation about it, their conclusion in the end was to have 
it determined by sentence at J erusalem ; which was accord- 
ingly done in a council there assembled for the same purpose^. 

Are ye able to allege any just and sufficient cause wherefore 
absolutely ye should not condescend in this controversy to 
have your judgments overruled by some such definitive 
sentence, ' whether it fall out to be given with or against 
you ; that so these tedious contentions may cease ? 

[3.] Ye wiU perhaps make answer, that being persuaded 
already as touching the truth of your cause, ye are not to 
hearken unto mf sentence, no not though Angels should 
define otherwise, as the blessed Apostle’s own example 
teacheth^®; again, that men, yea councils, may err; and 
that, unless the judgment given do satisfy your minds, 

Deat. xvii. 8. 98 xv. *9 [QiJ, 
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it be wmh m ye cm by m lordier argeasatt 
— ■ — oppugn^ in a w<ml, m^ss you pcrceiTe and aeknourledge 
it yourselves ecniscmaiat with God^s word; to stand unto 
it not allowing it were to sin sgainst your own consciences. 

But coneader I beseech you first as touching the Apostle^ 
how that wherein he wab . so resolute and peremptory, 
our Lord Jesus Christ made manifest unto him even by 
intuitive revelation, wherein there was no possibility of 
error. That which you are persuaded of, ye have it no 
otiierwise than by your own only probable collection, and# 
therefore such bold asseverations as in him were admirable, 
diould in your mouths but argue rashness. God was not 
ignorant that the priests and judges, whose sentence in 
matters of controversjr he ordained should stand, both 
might and oftentimes would be deceived in their judg- 
ment. Howbeit, better it was in the eye of His under- 
standing, that sometime an erroneous sentence definitive 
should prevail, till the same authority perceiving such 
oversight, might afterwards correct or reverse it, than that 
strifes should have respite to grow, and not come speedily 
unto some end. 

Neither wish we that men should do any thing which in 
their hearts they are persuaded they ought not to do, but 
this persuasion ought (we say) to be fully settled in their 
hearts; that in litigious and controversed causes of such 
quality, the will of God is to have them do whatsoever the 
sentence of judicial and final decision shall determine, yea, 
though it seem in their private opinion to swerve utterly from 
that which is right: as no doubt many times the sentence 
amongst the J ews did seem unto one part or other contend- 
ing, and yet in this case, God did then allow them to do that 
which in their private judgment it seemed, yea and perhaps 
trxdy seemed, that the law did disallow. For if God be not 
the author of confusion but of peace, then can he not be the 
author of our refusal, but of our contentment, to stand unto 
some definitive sentence ; without which almost impossible 
it is that either we should avoid confusion, or ever hope to 
attain peace. To wnall purpose had the council of Jerusalem . 
been assei^bled, if once their determination being set down, 
men might afterwards have defended their former opinions. 



Wlien tlieaJdo!^ &ejr h«d tkm d^nitive w&gH^immf all 
ddHtroveifay was a4* aa etd. TWags wsro diluted b^ 9 f 6 ~~“ 
tliajr came to be detenaiaed; mm afterwards irare to 
dispute any longer, but to obey. The sentence of jndginent 
ftnislied their strife, which their disputeajt^fore judgisent could 
not do. This was ground sufficient for any reasonabk man’s 
conscience to build the duty of obedience upon, whatsoeyer 
his own opinion were as touching the matter before in question. 

So full of wilfulness and self-liking i^our nature, that without 
some definitive sentence, which being given may stand, and 
a necessity of silence on both sides afterward imposed, small 
hope there is that strifes thus far prosecuted will in short time 
qtlietly end. 

[ 4 .] Now it were in vain to ask you, whether ye could be 
content that the sentence of any court already erected should 
be so far authorized, as that among the Jews established by 
God himself, for the determining of all controversies: That 
man which will do presumptuously, not hearkening unto 
** the priest that standeth before the Lord to minister there, 
nor unto the judge, let him die.” Ye have given us already 
to understand, what your opinion is in part concerning her 
sacred majesty’s court of high commission ; the nature whereof 
is the same with that amongst the Jews^®®, albeit the power 
be not so great. The other way happily may like you better, 
because Master Beza, in his last book save one^ written about 
these matters, professeth himself to be now weary of such 
combats and encounters, whether by word or writing, inae* 
much as he findeth that " controversies thereby are made but 
brawls and therefore wisheth that in some common 
lawful assembly of churches all these strifes may at once be 
decided.” 

[See George Cranmer’s notes ' Ecclesiae suse sic doxni et foris 
on B. vi.] * vexat® precibus hoc tribuat Do- 

' Prsef. Tract, de Excom. et Pres- ^ minus, ut btes omnes istae com- 
byt. P' Ab iUis peto, .... ut me jam- * mum aliquo l^timo ecclesianm 
^'pridem istarum concertationum conventu deciaantur; vel mibi 
pertaesum, quibus in mas eradere ' denique sepitoagesimiim primum 
^ IMtius quam mitigari» nedum ex- ' jam annum in tenia peregrinaati 
‘ tingui controversias apparet, non ‘ portus ille beatae et perennis qui- 

* innli patiantur vel partes istas * eds, ad quern totus rahelq, 

‘ minus occupatis aliis iratribi:^ re* ' elementissimi ServatAis vm im* 

* linquere, si fuerit opus, obeundas ; sencordiam patefiat.”] 

* vel taciturn expectare, donee aut 
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{g,] gliaU tiheiie be in tke fiaeenwbile no doingB?** 

, There aa»e the w^htaer matters of the law, judgment, and 
« mercy, and fidelity*/’ These things we ought to do ; and 
these things, while we contend about less, we leave undone. 
Happier are they whom the Lord when he cometh, shall find 
, doing in these things, than disputing about doctors, elders, 
and deacons.” Or if there be no remedy but somewhat 
needs ye must do which may tend to the setting forward of 
your discipline ; do that which wise men, who think some 
^ statute of the realm more fit to be repealed than to stand in 
force, are accustomed to do before they come to parliament 
where the place of enacting is; that is to say, spend the 
time in re-examining more duly your cause, and in more 
throughly considering of that which ye labour to over- 
throw. As for the ord^s which are established, sith equity 
and reason, the law of nature, God and man, do all favour 
that which is in being, till orderly judgment of decision be 
given against it ; it is but justice to exact of you, and per- 
verseness in you it should be to deny, thereunto your willuig 
obedience. 

[6.] Not that I judge it a thing allowable for men to observe 
those laws which in their hearts they are steadfastly persuaded 
to be against the law of God : but your persuasion in this 
case ye are all bound for the time to suspend ; and in other- 
wise doing, ye oflfend against God by troubling his Church 
without any just or necessary cause. Be it that there are 
some reasons inducing you to think hardly of our laws. Are 
those reasons demonstrative, are they necessary, or but mere 
probabilities only? An argument necessary and demonstrative 
is such, as being proposed Tmto any man and understood, 
the mind cannot choose but inwardly assent. Any one such 
reason dischargeth, I grant, the conscience, and setteth it at 
foil liberty. For the public approbation given by the body 
of this whole church unto those things which are established, 
doth make it but probable that they are good. And therefore 
imto a necessary proof that they are not good it must give 
place. But if the skilfollest amongst you can shew that all 
the books ye have hitherto written be able to afford any one 
argument 'of this nature, let the instance be given. As for 
Matt, sodii. 23. 
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probabilities^ what thing was th^e ever set down so agreeable 
with sound reason, but some probable show against it might 
be made ? Is it meet that when pttblicly things are received, 
and have taken place, general obedience thereunto should 
cease to be exacted, in case this or th^t private pmrson, led 
with some probable conceit, should make open protestation, 

I Peter or John disallow them, and pronounce them 
nought ?” In which case your answer will be, that concern- 
ing the laws of our church, they are not only condemned 
in the opinion of a private man, but of thousands,” yea 
and even of those amongst which divers are in public 
charge and authority^.” As though when public consent 
of the whole hath established any thing, every man’s judg- 
ment being thereunto compared were not private, howsoever 
his calling be to some kind of public charge. So that of 
peace and quietness there is not any way possible, unless 
the probable voice of every entire society or body politic 
overrule all private of like nature in the same body. Which 
thing effectually proveth, that God, being author of peace 
and not of confusion in the church, must needs be author of 
those men’s peaceable resolutions, who concerning these 
things have determined with themselves to think and do as 
the church they are of decreeth, till they see necessary cause 
enforcing them to the contrary. 

VII. Nor is mine own intent any other in these several The matter 
books of discourse, than to make it appear unto you, that for thcne eight 
the ecclesiastical laws of this land, we are led by great reason 
to observe them, and ye by no necessity bound to impugn 
them. It is no part of my secret meaning t© draw you 
hereby into hatred, or to set upon the face of this cause any 
fairer glass than the naked truth doth afford ; but my whole 
endeavour is to resolve the conscience, and to shew as near 
as I can what in this controversy the heart is to think, if it 
will follow the light of sound and sincere judgment, without 
either cloud of prejudice, or mist of passionate affection. 

[2.] Wherefore '(^feeing that laws and ordinances in par- 
ticular, whether such as we observe, or such as yourselvea 

would have established ; — when the mind doth sift and 

* 
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J^tedse iSiesm, if' mm /6 needs Irarre eften recourse to a nmnber 
^ — —ci£ doubts and quesiSons about the nature, kinds, and qualities 
of lairs in general ; whered unless it Be thoroughly informed, 
there will appe^ no cer^dnty to stay our persuasion upon : 
I have for that cause set down in the first place an intro- 
duction on both sides needful to be considered: declaring 
therein what law is, how different kinds of laws there are, 
and what force they are of according unto each kind. 

[3.] This done, because ye suppose the laws for which ye 
strive are found in Scripture, but those not against which ye 
strive j and upon this surmise are drawn to hold it as the 
very nulin pillar of your whole cause, “ That Scripture ought 
* to be the only rule of all our actions,” and consequently 
that the church-orders^ which we observe being not com- 
manded in Scripture, are offensive and displeasant unto God : 
I have spent the second Book in sifting of this point, which 
standeth with you for the first and chiefest principle whereon 
ye build. 

[4.] Whereunto the next in degree is, That as God Will 
have always a Church upon earth, while the world doth con- 
tinue, and that Church stand in need of government ; of 
which government it behoveth Himself to be both the Author 
and Teacher : so it cannot stand with duty that man should 
ever presume in any wise to change and alter the same ; and 
therefore that in Scripture there must of necessity be 
found some particular form of Polity Ecclesiastical, the 
Laws whereof admit not any kind of alteration.” 

[5.] The first three Books being thus ended, the fourth 
proceedeth from the general grounds and foundations of your 
cause unto your general accusations against us, as having in 
the orders of our church (for so you pretend) corrupted 
** the right form of church-polity with manifold popish rites 
^ and ceremonies, which certain reformed churches have 
banished from amongst them, and have thereby given us 
such example as” (you think) we ought to follow.” This 
your assertion hath herein drawn us to make search, whether 
these be just exceptions against the customs of our church, 
when ye |dead that they are the same which the church of 
Borne hath, or that they are not the same which some other 
reformed churches have devised. 
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[6,] Of those &ar Books wkicli rewak and axe 
about the specialties of that cause which Ueth in contrpTiMr8^» ttR, ^ 
the first examineth the causes by you alleged, wherefore the 
public duties of Christian religion, as our prayers, our Sacra- 
ments, and the rest, should not be ordered in fipch sort as 
with us they are ; nor that power, whereby the persons of 
men are consecrated unto the ministry, be disposed of in such 
manner as the laws of this church do allow. The second and 
third arc concerning the power of jurisdiction: the one, 
whether laymen, such as your governing elders are, ought in 
all congregations for ever to be invested with that power; the 
other, whether bishops may have that power over other 
pastors, and therewithal* that honour, which with us they 
have? And because besides the power of order which all 
consecrated persons have, and the power of jurisdiction which 
neither they all nor they only have, there is a third power, 
a power of ecclesiastical dominion, communicable, as we think, 
unto persons not ecclesiastical, and most fit to be restrained 
unto the Prince or Sovereign commander over the whole body 
politic : the eighth Book we have allotted unto this question, 
and have sifted therein your objections against those pre- 
eminences royal which thereunto appertain. 

[7.] Thus have I laid before you the brief of these my 
travails, , and presented unto your view the limbs of that cause 
litigious between us : the whole entire body whereof being 
• thus compact, it shall be no troublesome thing for any man 
to find each particular controversy’s resting-place, and the 
coherence it hath with those things, either on which it 
dependeth, or which depend on it 

VIII. The case so standing therefore, my brethren, as itnowjust 
doth, the wisdom of governors ye must not blame, in that is to fear the 
they further also forecasting the manifold strange and danger- 
ous innovations which are more than likely to follow if your 
discipline should take place, have for that cause thought it reformation* 
hitherto a part of their duty to withstand your endeavours place * 
that way. The rater, for that they have «een already some 
small beginnings the fruits thereof, in them who concurring 
with you in judgment about the necessity of that discipline, 
have adventured without more ado to separate themselves 
from the rest of the Church, and to put your speculations in 
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meri’is haatiness the warier sort of you 
-doth ttot commend ; ye wish they had held themselres longer 
in, and not so dangerously flown abroad before the feathers of 
the cause had been grown ; their error with merciful terms 
ye reprove, naming them, in great commiseration of mind, 
your "poor brethren They on the contrary side more 
bitterly accuse you as their false brethren and against 
you they plead, saying : From your breasts it is that we 
have sucked those things, which when ye delivered imto us* 
" ye termed that heavenly, sincere, and wholesome milk of 
God’s word®, howsoever ye now abhor as poison that which 
" the virtue thereof hath wrought and brought forth in us. 

You sometime our companions, guides and familiars, with 
** whom we have ha<^ most sweet consultations are now 

^ [See Strype, Whitg. IL 191 ; 

Ann. IV. 127, 136, 187—196, 197, 

202, 239, 246. Bancroft, Survey, And what think you of those that 

See. 340 — ^349. Ihe head of this have unpreaching ministers Sper. 
separation was Robert Browne. See ** * I think not such to be true churches.* 
his " Treatise of Reformation with- " (Mr. Sperin was here requested to 
out tarrying for any, and of the " set down this under his hand, but 
" wicke^ess of those Preachers, would not.”) In An Answer to 
" which will not reform themselves " M. Cartwright his Letter for join- 
and their charge, because they “ ing with the English Churenes,” 

** will tarry till the Mamstrate com- (which letter is subjoined in the 
mand and compel them.” Pre- same pamphlet, Bodl. 4°. S. 58 . Th.) 
fixed to "A Book which sheweth we read, p. 12, " Another proof is, 
the life and Manners of all true ** as though it were granted him, 

" Christians.” (Bodl, 4*^. B. 8. Th. “ That wi^e a preaching minister is, * 
Seld.) Middleburgh, i582. Also “ there is a church.**"] 

(Bodl. 4". Crymes, 744J “ Green- * [Penry, Preface to “ A Brief 
** wood’s Answer to Gifl^d,” (who “ Discovery,” (after speaking of 
had written a short Treatise ag^nst Donatism,) If any of our poor 
the Donatists of England,) and in “ brethren be carried away, to thmk 
the same volume, 2. “ A collection “ otherwise of the congregations of 
“ of certain slanderous Articles given “England, which enjoy the word 
“ out by the Bishops and 3. “ A ^ preached and the right ad- 

“ Collection of certain Letters and ministration of the sacraments : 

Conferences lately passed betwixt * we cease not to pray that the Lord 
“ certain Preachers and two Prison- would reform their judgments. 

“ ers in the Fleet,” (Barrow and But woe be unto our bishops. 
Greenwood,) aU 1590. In this latter, * which are the cause of this their 
p. 7, we find the loUowing portion stumbli^, and maintainers of their 
of a dialogue between Barrow and ^ error. ¥ot the poor brethren do 
Sperin, a Riritan minister. “ Bar. ' hold nothing in this point, but 
“ ^Trow you, are none wicked in all that which the learned fathers, as 
“the laim, with whom you stand M. Bancroft calleth them, have 
** one body I for all are of your decr^d.”] 

“ church. Will you justify also all * iTet. ii. 2, 
the parishes ot Englana V Sper. ^ Psalm Iv. 13. 
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become our professed edversaries^ because we thu^ the 
statate^congregations in Jlngland to be no tiFue .Chiistiaji 
churches® ; because we^ve severed ourselves from them; 
and because without their leave and license that are in civil 
authority, we have secretly framed pur own churches ac- 
cording to the platform of the wor(l of God. Por of tiiat 
point between you and us there is no contri>versy. Alas ! 
what would ye have us to do? At such time as ye were 
content to, accept us in the number of your own, your 
" teachings we heard, we read your writings : and though 
we would, yet able we are not to forget with what zeal ye 
have ever professed, that in the English congregations (for 
so many of them as be" ordered according unto their own 
laws) the very public service of God is fraught as touching 
matter with heaps of intolerable pollutions, and as concern- 
ing form, borrowed from the shop of Antichrist ; hatefiil 
both ways in the eyes of the Most Holy ; the kind of their 
government by bishops and archbishops antichristian ; 
that discipline which Christ hath ^ essentially tied,’ that is 
to say, so united unto his Chxirch, that we cannot accoimt it 
really to be his Church which hath not in it the same disci- 
pline, that very discipline no less there despised, than in 
the highest throne of Antichrist ® ; all such parts of the 
word qf God as do any way concern that discipline no less 
unsoundly taught and interpreted by all authorized English 
pastors, than by Antichrist’s factors themselves ; at baptism 
crossing, at the supper of the Lord kneeling, at both, a 
number of other the most notorious badges of antichristian 
recognizance usual. Being moved with these and the like 


* [See the opinions charged on 
Barrow and Greenwood before the 
court of high commission, Nov. 
1S87, in Parde’s Life ofWhitgift; 
Wordsworth, E. B. IV. 356. One 
of them is, “ That all the precise, 
which refuse the ceremonies of the 

** Church, and yet pr^ch in the same 
" Church, strain at a giat and swal- 
** low a camel ; and are dose hypo- 
crites, and walk in a left-handed 
policy: as Master Cartwright, 
Wiggington, 8 cc,^* See die notes 
on Craiuner’s letter to Hooker, vol. 
ii. book V. appendix 2.I 


® Pref. against Dr. Bancr. [Pref. 
to “ a Briefe Discovery of the Un- 
truthes and Slanders (as^nst the 
" true government of the Church of 
Christ) contained in a Sermon, 
“ preached the 8 of Februarie, i 588 , 
Dy D. Bancroft, and since that 
time set forth in print, with addi- 
"tions by the said Author.” By 
Penry, 1590. The passage referred 
to is, "The visiole Church of 
" God, wheresoever it be, hath the 
" power of binding and l^ing an* ** 
" nexed unto it, as our Saviour 
" Qirist teachseth us, Matth. 18, 



^ fmxx efieciml discou^^ whereunto mit «ttettdT« 

.fiMr, t81 they e&tered ewa into our sotfls^ mA wem m fire 
^ within our bosoms ; we tibought we might hereof be bold to 
conclude^ thatskh no such^autichristiau synagogue may be 
^ aoooimted a true church of Christ, you by aoeusing all 
eongifi^gations ordered according to the laws 6f Sngland 
as aiLtidbaistian, did mean to condemn those congregations^ 
as not being any of them worthy the name of a true Chris- 
tian church. Ye tell us now it is not your meaning* But 
w what meant your often threatenings of them, who professing 
tbeixiselyes the inhabitants of Mount Sion, were top loth to 
depart wholly as they should out of Babylon ? Whereat our 
hearts being fearfully troubled, we durst not, we durst not 
" continue longer so near her confines, lest her plagues might 
sudAenly overtake usj before we did cease to be partakers 
with her sins : for so we could not choose but acknow- 
ledge with grief that we were, when, they doing evil, we 
by our presence in their assemblies seemed to like thereof, 
or at leastwise not so earnestly to dislike, as became men 
heartily zealous of God’s glory. For adventuring to erect 
the discipline of Christ without the leave of the Christian 
magistrate, haply ye may condemn us as fools, in that we 
hazard thereby our estates and persons further than you 
which are that way more wise think necessary: but of any 
offence or sin therein committed against God, with what 
conscience can you accuse us, when your own positions are, 
that the things we observe should every of them be dearer 
unto us than ten thousand lives ; that they are the peremp- 
tory commandments of God ; that no mortal man can dis- 
pense with them, and that the magistrate grievously sinneth 

" wHch authority is so essentially " sdusm, and Donatism, which M. 
** tied unto the visible Church, that Bancrc^ and the relates would 
wheresoever this jpower is to be “ festen upon us, doth justly cleave 

found, there the Cnurch of Christ unto themselves It shall be 

, is also visible, and wheresoever " proved in the end, that they are 

** there is a visible Church, there the schismatics and not we. It 

** tfak authority cannot be denied to shall appear that they are Rowing 

"be.... Now the reader cannot be "to make a bo^ of their own, 
" ignorant, that our bishops will " wherewith the Cnurch of Godin a 
" never grant that the visible con- " while (if they hold on their course) 
ffregations in England ought to " can have no more to do, than in 
" have this power of bindii^ and " tunesVpast it had with the schis- 
" looring.* .The crime theremre of " mattcal Donatists.”] 


^ not ocmstarakfi% themaitbf Will Maine aaxy mitt for 
** doing that of hk own aceord, wMeh aU men should be com — ^ ~ 
^^]pdted to do that are not wiUinj^ of theinsOlYes f When God 
" commandeth^ shall we answer that We will obey, if so be 
^ Gsssar will grant us leave t Is discijj^line an eobliesilustical 
** matter or a civil? If an ecclesiastical, it must of necessity 
belong to the duty of the minister. And* the fninkler 
(you say) holdeth ' all his authority of doing whatsoever 
belongeth unto the spiritual charge of the house of God 
even immediately from God himself, without dependent 
upon any magistrate. Whereupon it followeth, as we 
^ suppose, that the hearts of the people being willing to be 
^ under the sceptre of Christ, the minister of God, into whose 
hands the Lord himself hath put that sceptre, is without all 
excuse if thereby he guide them not. Nor do we find that 
hitherto greatly ye have disliked those churches abroad, 
where the people with direction of their godly ministers 
have even against the will of the magistrate brought in 
either the doctrine or discipline of Jesus Christ. For 
which cause we must now think the very same thing of 
" you, which our Saviour did sometime utter concerning 
" falsehearted Scribes and Pharisees, ^ they say, and do 
" not ” Thus the foolish Barrowist deriveth his schism 
by way of conclusion, as to him it seemeth, directly and 
plainly out of your principles. Him therefore we leave to 
be satisfied by you from whom he hath sprung. 

, [2.] And if such by your own acknowledgment be per- 
sons dangerous, although as yet the alterations which they 
Have made axe of small and tender growth ; the chaUges 
likely to ensue throughout all states and vocations within this 
land, in case your desire should take place, must be thought 
upon. 

First concerning the supreme power of the Highest, <hey 
are no small prerogatives, which now thereunto belong- . 
mg the form of your discipline will constrwn it to resign ; 
aa in the last bocdf of this treatise we have shewed at 
large V 

Matt, xxiii, 3. finished before 1594, ^en this 

” [From this it would seem that preface was publsfiira.] 
the Whole treatise was in a maimer 

HOOKER, VOL. I. K 
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toefaS, Again it may justly be feared wbetber our EngUi^h 
nobility, when the matter came in trial, wouH contentedly 
suffer themselves to be always at the call, and to stand to 
the sentence of a number of mean persons assisted with 
the presence of their poor teacher a man (as some- 
times it happeneth) though better able to speah, yet little 
or no whit apter to judge, than the rest : from whom, be 
their dealings never so absurd, (unless it be by way of 
complaint to a synod,) no appeal may be made unto any 
one of higher power, inasmuch as the order of your dis- 
cipline admitteth no standing inequality of courts, no spiritual 
judge to have any ordinary superior on earth, but as 
many supremacies as there are parishes and several congre- 
gations. 

[ 3 .] Neither is it altogether without cause that so many do 
fear the overthrow of all learning as a threatened sequel of this 
your intended discipline. For if the world’s preservation” 
depend upon the multitude of the wise and of that sort 
the number hereafter be not likely to wax over-great, ^^when” 
(that wherewith the son of Sirach professeth himself at the 
heart grieved) men of understanding are” already so little 

set by :” how should their minds whom the love of so 
precious a jewel fiUeth with secret jealousy even in regard of 
the least things which may any way hinder the flourishing 
estate thereof, choose but misdoubt lest this discipline, which 
always you match with divine doctrine as her natural and true 


“ [Sutcliffe dePresbyt. 134. “Le- 
gibus nostris antiquatis, et homini- 
bu8 doctis ab Eccleeise clavo (quam 
secundum leges et divmas et hu- 
manas admimstrant) dimotis, pres- 
byteri se ad rem accingent, Deus 
bone, quales et quanti homines! 
accedent pximo Pastores quidam 
(si quales apud nos sunt scire cupia- 
tis) adolescentuli plerique novi, re- 
rum imperiti, cui pueros male credi- 
deris, aut unum servulum; qui 
selpsos vix regunt, tantum abest ut 
pimcipes regere possint. Aderunt 
etiam (t& W tp <b€ucn ftvpbv) Pres- 
byteri, viri bene barbati et tetrici, 
quorum pluilmes sunt species : eo- 
nim enim nonnuHi artmees sunt, 
ut fabri, qui nobis arte Vulcania 


disciplinam excudent: coqui etiam 
aderunt, ut aliquid sit in presbyterio 
insipido condimenti : sutores, ut 
pugnantes presbyterorum sententias 
sarciant : sine caementariis, arx haec 
presbytmlis aediiicari non potest: 
adiungentur praeterea abquot agri- 
colanun et mercatorum centunae: 
pharmacopolae vero non recte de- 
siderabuntur, multo enim illis opus 
erit helleboro. Atque istis ita con- 
Btitutis et consarcinatis, quis non 
presbyterium istiusmoh omnibus 
archiepiscopis, episcopis, et reliquis 
ecclesiae Anglicanae moderatoribus 
praeferat ?”] 

Sap. VI. 24. 

“ Ecclus. xxvi. 28. 



Academical. Discipline dieturhed, 11*9 ^ 

sister, be found unto all kinds of knowledge a step-mothier ^ 
seeing that the greatest worldly hopes, which are proposed — 
unto the chiefest kind of learning, ye seek utterly to extirpate 
as weeds, and have grounded your platform on such, proposi- 
tions as do after a sort undermine those most \’enovhied 
habitations, where through the goodness of Almighty God all 
commendable arts and sciences are with exceeding great 
industry hitherto (and so may they for ever continue) studied, 
proceeded in, and professed ? To charge you as purposely 
bent to the overthrow of that, wherein so many of you have 
attained no small perfection, were injurious. Only therefore I 
wish that yourselves did 'yell consider, how opposite certain 
of your positions are unto the state of collegiate societies, 
whereon the two universities consist. Those degrees which 
their statutes bind them to take are by your laws taken away^®; 
yourselves who have sought them ye so excuse, as that ye 
would have men to think ye ju(^e them not allowable, 
but tolerable only, and to be borne with, for some help which 
ye find in them unto the furtherance of your purposes, till the 
corrupt estate of the Church may be better reformed. Your 
laws forbidding ecclesiastical persons utterly the exercise of 
civil power must needs deprive the heads and masters in the 
same colleges of all such authority as now they exercise, 
either at home, by piinishing the faults of those, who not as 
children to their parents by the law of nature, but altogether 
by civil authority are subject unto them ; or abroad by keep- 
ing courts amongst their tenants. Your laws making per- 

By studying in corners, ** deacons, that think crusts too 
many melancholy model-makers, " good for learned men.** Sutcliffe, 
and church-cobble.rs may be made, Fsdse Semblant, &c. 134.] 

“ but not one sound divine ; for [Technical words, for the three 
" scholars profit by mutual con- degrees academical in the several 
ference, disputation, exercise, mu- faculties : including the faculty of 
tual emulation and example, as arts; for masters of arts are all, 

“ much as by hearing and reading: properly speaking, professors or 
“ but those helpsthey lose that teach readers.! 
in corners. There is but small [Aom. 16. The titles of oure 

hope that they would i^pke learned ** umversitie, doctors, and bachelors 
men, or semblant that they mean " of divinitie, are not only for vayn 
any such matter, when taking glory sought and graunted, but 
away the livings of the clergy, and mere they are the names of course, 

hope of reward from the learned, conferred rather by the prophane 

they turn men up to live upon judgments of them that know not 
“ pensions, and to stand to the “ what office of the Church they 
“ courtesy of unlettered elders and “ belong too,** &c.] 

N 2 
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mmmt inequality ainongst ministers a thing repugnant to the 
word of God^ enforce those colleges^ the seniors whereof are 
all or any part of them ministers under the government of 
a master in the same voqatbn^ to choose as oft as they meet 
together a new president. For if so ye judge it necessary to 
do in S 3 niods^ for the avoiding of permanent inequality 
amongst ministers, the same cause must needs even in these 
collegiate assemblies enforce the like. Except peradventure 
ye mean to avoid aU such absurdities, by dissolving those 
eorporations, and by bringing the universities unto the form 
of the school of Geneva. Which thing men the rather are 
inclined to look for, inasmuch as the ministry, whereinto 
their founders with singular providence have by the same 
statutes appointed them necessarily to enter at a certain time, 
your laws bind them much more necessarily to forbear, till 
some parish abroad call for them 

[ 4 .] Your opinion concerning the law civil is that the 
knowledge thereof might be spared, as a thing which this 
land doth not need Professors in that kind being few, ye 
are the bolder to spurn at them, and not to dissemble your 
minds as concerning their removal ; in whose studies although 
myself have not much been conversant, nevertheless exceeding 
great cause I see there is to wish that thereunto more 
encouragement were given ; as well for the singular treasures 
of wisdom therein contained, as also for the great use we 
have thereof, both in decision of certain kinds of causes 
arising daily within ourselves, and especially for commerce 
with nations abroad, whereunto that knowledge is most 
requisite. The reasons wherewith ye would persuade that 
Scripture is the only rule to frame all our actions by, are in 
every respect as effectual for proof that the same is the only 
law whereby to determine all our civil controversies. And 
then what doth let, but that as those men may have their 


[Peel, of Disc. transL by T. C. 
p. i55.] 

Motion to the L. L. 
p. $ 0 . As for the canon law^ it is 
** no way hurtful, but good for the 
state of ^ this realm, if it were 
** abolished: being, as hereafter wih 
“ appear, not necessary but danger- 
^ 0U8 to the state..,. As for the 


maintaining of civilians, as the law 
** already maketh no great necessity 
** of them, ha\ing httle other way 
" to set them on work, but by the 
canon law : if such men^s studies, 
” were converted another way to 
“ more profit, in the Church and 
** commonwetdth, little or no loss or 
ihcmivenience would follow.’*] 



m 


in reip^offhe CwU Law. 

Who frankly broach it already that the wcftk of teiot- 
matioii will never be perfect, till the law df Jeaos fThriat be 
received alone ; so pleaders and counsellors may bring their 
books of the common law, and bestow them as the Students of 
curious and needless arts did theirs i^^the Apostfes* thhe ? I 
leave them to scan how far those words of yours may reach, 
wherein ye declare that, whereas now many hbuses lie waste 
through inordinate suits of law, this one thing will shew 
the excellency of discipline for the wealth of the realm, and 
quiet of subjects ; that the Church is to censure such a 
party who is apparently troublesome and contentious, and 
without reasonable came upon a mere will and stomach doth 
vex and molest his brother, and trouble the country 
For mine own part I do not see but that it might very well 
agree with your principles, if your discipline were fiiUy 
planted, even to send out your writs of surcease unto all courts 
of England besides, for the most things handled in them 
[5.] A great deal further I might proceed and descend 


Acts XIX. 19, 

^ Humb. Motion, p. 74. 

[Bp. Cooper, Aam. to the 
pei^Ie of England, (i 588 ,) p. 86. 
** Tne canon law must be utterly 
taken away, with all othces to the 
same belonging.... The use and 
** study of the civil law will be utterly 
overthrown. For the civilians m this 
realm live not by the use of the civil 
“ law, but by the offices of the canon 
lan^, and such things as are within 
the compass thereof. And if you 
** take those offices and functions 
away, and those matters where- 
with they deal in the canon law, 
ou must needs take away the 
ope of reward, and by that 
means their whole study.” Sut- 
cliffe, Remonstrance to the De- 
monstr. of Disc, p. 41. ‘^That 
which is needless, is unlawful. All 
** courts of record, as chancery 
** and common-pleas. See, shall be 
" found needless, if the consistory 
^ of presbyters and elders were set 
“ up ; which is only tieedful in the 
'‘church or congre^tion of ihe 
" foithfdl brethren, because th^ 
“ may determine all matters wheieiJr 


“ any breach of charity may be ; as 
" the admonitioner saith : Mr^o, all 
** courts of record, as chancery, 
“ common pleas, &c. bv their reason 
“will be found unlawnil:” and see 
p. 178, where, Udall having said, 
“ Governors of the Church may 
“ not meddle but in matters eccle- 
“ siastical only, ... in deciding of coft- 
“ troversies, in doctrine and maa- 
“ ners, as far as appertaineth to the 
“ conscience,” Sutcliffe remark)^; 
“ This one limit of authority win 
** carry aU causes (though most 
“ civil in their nature and practice) 
“ out of all courts in the land imto 
“ their elderships. First, the chan- 
“ eery, that decideth matters of 
“ controversy bv conscience, is 
“ clearly dammed up, and may go 
“ pick paigles” (i. e. cowslips). 
“ And are any other dvil courts in 
“ better case ? No verily : for can 
“ any controversy be betwixt man 
“ and man, but it ‘ appertaineth to 
“ conscience,' to give the matter 
** contended for unto him to whom 
“of right it is due?” See dso 
“ False Semblant,” kt, p, 133, 
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But forasmuch as against all these and the * like 
— -^difficulties your answer is**, that we ought to search what 
things are consonant to God’s will, not which be most 
for our own ease ; and therefore that your discipline being 
(for such is your error) the absolute commandment of 
Almighty God, it must be received although the world by 
receiving it should be clean turned upside down; herein 
lieth the greatest danger of all. For whereas the name of 
divine authority is used to countenance these things, which 
axe not the commandments of God, but your own erroneous 
collections ; on him ye must father whatsoever ye shall 
afterwards be led, either to do in withstanding the adver- 
‘saries of your cause, or to think in maintenance of your 
doing^. And what this may be, God doth know. In such 
kinds of error the nund once imagining itself to seek the 
execution of God’s will, laboureth forthwith to remove both 
things and persons which any way hinder it from taking 
place ; and in such cases if any strange or new thing seem 
requisite to be done, a strange and new opinion concerning 
the lawfulness thereof is withal received and broached imder 
countenance of divine authority, 

[6.] One example herein may serve for many, to shew 
that false opinions, touching the will of God to have things 
done, axe wont to bring forth mighty and violent practices 
against the hinderances of them ; and those practices new 
opinions more pernicious than the first, yea most extremely 
sometimes opposite to that which the first did seem to 
intend. Where the people took upon them the reforma- 
tion of the Church by casting out popish superstition, they 
having received ftom their pastors a general instruction 
that [whatsoever the heavenly Father hath not planted 
must be rooted out *^,” proceeded in some foreign places 
so fax that down went oratories and the very temples of 
God themselves. For as they chanced to take the compass 

® Counterp. p. io8. [*‘ His” “ is according to God his will.”] 
(Cosins’s) ‘‘ first reasons are drawn ^ [See Abp. Whitgift’s Exhorta- 
“ from the inconveniences, which tion prefixed to the Answer to the 
" he thinketh will come into the Admonition, ist ed. p. 13 — 16.] 

” Church by this means ; as re- ^ Matt. xv. 13. [See Brandt, 
quiri^ rather (like a cMian not Hist, of the Beiorm. in the Low 
a divine) what is safe, than what Countries : B. ii. and vii.] 



of their commission stricter or larger, so tliei^ dealmgs 
were accordingly ^ore or less moderate* Amongst others* 
there sprang up presently one kind of men, with whose aeal 
and forwardness the rest being compared were thought to 
be marvellous cold and dull. These grounding, themselves 
on rules more general ; that whatsoever the law of Christ 
commandeth not, thereof Antichrist is the ajithor : and that 
whatsoever Antichrist or his adherents did in the world, 
the true professors of Christ are to undo ; found out many 
things more than others had done, the extirpation whereof 
was in their conceit as necessary as of any thing before 
removed. Hereupon they secretly made their dolefol com- 
plaints every where as they went^*^, that albeit the world 
did begin to profess some dislike of that which was evil 
in the kingdom of darkness, yet fruits worthy of a true 
repentance were not seen ; and that if men did repent as 
they ought, they must endeavour to purge the earth of 
all manner evil, to the end there might follow a new world 
afterward, wherein righteousness only should dwell. Private 
rtjpentance they said must appear by every man’s fashioning 
his own life contrary unto the customs and orders of this 
present world, both in greater things and in less. To this 
purpose they had always in their mouths those greater things, 
charity, faith, the true fear of God, the cross, the mortifica- 
tion of the flesh 2®. All their exhortations were to set 


Guy de Bres contre TErreur 
des Andbaptistes, p. 3. [“ La ra- 

“ cine, source, et fondement des 
“ Andbaptistes ou Rebaptisez de 
“ nostre temps ; avec tres ample 
“ refutation des arguments princi- 
“ paux, par lesquels ils ont accous- 
“ tume de troubler I’Egbse de 
“ nosiee Seigneur Jesus Christ, et 
“ seduire les simples. Le tout re- 
“ duit en trois livres, par Guy de 
“ Br^s, Chez Pierre de S. Andre, 
MDXCV,” small 4to. pp. 903, no 
place of publication mentioned, 'fhe 
author was a pastor at Lille and 
Valenciennes, and with Saravia and 
three or four others was a principal 
author of A Confesdkin of Faith 
** of the Reformed Churches of the 
Low Countries, i 56 i or i562,’’ 
adopted by the States of Holland in 


1622. “ Tlie said Saravia says in a 
“ certain letter, which I myself have 
seen, that ' Guido de Bres com- 
“ municated this Confession to such 
“ ministers as he could find, de- 
“ siring them to correct what they 
“ thought amiss in it j so that it 
“ was not to be considered as one 
man’s work ; but that none who 
were concerned in it ever desipied 
“ it for a rule of faith to others, 
“ but only for a scriptural proof of 
“ what they themselves believed.’” 
Brandt’s Hist, of the Reform, in 
the Low Countries, Eng. Transl. I. 
142. De Br^s was hanged at 
VaJenciennes by the government of 
Philip 11 , in 1567. Ibid. p. 2S0. 
Anabaptism began by his account 
in Lower Saxony, about 162 i.l 
4. 
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lij^t of tiba dmigs in titub world, to count riches end honour# 
— and in token th^eof not only to seek neither, but 
if men w^e possessors of both, even to cast away the one 
end resign the other, that all men might see their unfeigned 
conversion unto Christ**^. They were solicitors of men to 
fasts*®, to often meditations of heavenly things, and as it 
were conferences in secret with God by prayers, not framed 
according to the frozen manner of the world, but expressing 
such fervent desires as might even force God to hearken 
'unto them. Where they found men in diet, attire, furni- 
ture of house, or any other way, observers of civility and 
decent order, such they reproved as being carnally and 
earthly minded. Every word otherwise than severely and 
sadly uttered seemed to pierce like a sword through them*®. 
If any man were pleasait, their manner was presently with 
deep sighs to repeat those words of our Saviour Clirist, 
Woe be to you which now laugh, for ye shall lament®®.” 
So great was their delight to be always in trouble, that 
such as did quietly lead their lives, they judged of all other 
men to be in most dangerous case. They so much affected 
to cross the ordinary custom in every thing, that when other 
men’s use was to put on better attire, they would be sure 
to shew themselves openly abroad in worse: the ordinary 
names of the days in the week they thought it a kind of 
profaneness to use, and therefore accustomed themselves to 
make no other distinction than by numbers^ the First, Second, 
Third day ®*. 

[7.] From this they proceeded unto public reformation, first 
ecclesiastical, and tlien civil. Touching the former, they 
boldly avouched that themselves only had the truth, which 
thing upon peril of their lives they would at all times defend; 
and that since the Apostles lived, the same was never before 
in all points sincerely taught ®®, Wherefore that things might 
again be brought to that ancient integrity which Jesus Christ 
by his word requireth, they began to control the ministers 
of the gospel for attributing so much force and virtue unto 
the scriptures of Gt)d read, whereas thfe truth was, that when 
the word is said to engender faith in the heart, and to con- 


p. i6. p. n6, 120. p. 117. 1 18, 119. Lukcvi. 25 . ^ p. 4a 
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vert the sold of man, or to irork' any such divme *3^5^ 

aSdCt, these speeches axe not thereunto applialble as it is — 

read or preached, but as it is ingrafted in uls by the power 
of the Holy Ghost opening the eyes of our understandings 
and so revealing the mysteries of God, according to that which 
Jeremy promised before should be, saying, I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and I will write it in their 
hearts The Book of God they notwithstanding for the 
most part so admired, that other disputation against their 
opinions than only by allegation of Scripture they would not 
hear ; besides it they thought no other writings in the world 
should 'be studied; insomuch as one of their great prophets 
exhorting them to cast away all respects unto human -writ- 
ings, so far to his motion they condescended, that as many 
as had any books save the Holy Bible in their custody, 
they brought and set them publicly on lire When they 
and their Bibles were alone together, what strange fantastical 
opinion soever at any time entered into their heads, their 
use was to think the Spirit taught it them. Their phren- 
sies concerning our Saviour’s incarnation, the state of souls 
departed, and such-like^®, are things needless to be rehearsed. 

And forasmuch as they were of the same suite -with those 
of whom the Apostle speaketh, saying, " They are still 
learning, but never attain to the knowledge of truth it 
was no marvel to see them every day broach some new 
thing, not heard of before. Which restless levity they did 
interpret to be their growing to spiritual perfection, and u 
proceeding from faith to faith The differences amongst 
them grew by this mean in a manner infinite, so that scarcely 
was there found any one of them, the forge of whose brain 
was not possessed with some special mystery. Whereupon, 
although their mutual contentions^® were most fiercely pro- 
secuted amongst themselves, yet when they came to defend 
the cause common to them all against the adversaries of 
their faction, they had ways to lick one another whole ; the 
souftder in his own persuasion excusing the dear brethren^^, 
which were not so far enlightened, and professing a charitable 

^ Jer. xxxi. 33. [De Bres, p. 81, [De Br^s, 1 . li. and iii.] 

92.1 87p.(S6. 

” p. 27. [and 702.] ^ p. 135. p. 25, 
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lio|Mi of the m^cy of God towards them notwithstanding their 
"^.' swerving from him in some things. Their own ministers 
they highly magnified as men whose vocation was from God^®; 
the" rest their manner was to term disdainfriUy Scribes and 
Pharisees to account their calling a human creature, and to 
detain the people as much as might be from hearing them. 
As touching Sacraments^*, Baptism administered in the Church 
of Borne they judged to be but an execrable mockery and no 
bapt&m; both because the ministers thereof in the Papacy 
are wicked idolaters, lewd persons, thieves and murderers, 
' cursed creatures, ignorant beasts ; and also for that to baptize 
is a proper action belonging unto none but the ChUrch of 
Christ, whereas Borne is Antichrist’s synagogue. The custom 
40 f usii^g godfathers and godmothers at christenings they 
scorned Baptizing o^infants, although confessed by them- 
selves to have been continued ever sithence the very Apostles’ 
• own times, yet they altogether condemned ; partly because 
Sundry eiTors are of no less antiquity ; and partly for that 
there is no commandment in the gospel of Christ which saith. 
Baptize infants but he contrariwise in saying, Go 
preach and baptize,” doth appoint that the minister of baptism 
shall in that action first administer doctrine, and then baptism ; 
as also in saying, " Whosoever doth believe and is baptized,” 
he appointeth that the party to whom baptism is administered 
shall first believe and then be baptized ; to the end that 
believing may go before this sacrament in the receiver, no 
otherwise than preaching in the giver ; sith equally in both*^®, 
the law of Christ declareth not only what things are required, 
but also in what order they are required. The Eucharist they 
received (pretending our Lord and Saviour’s example) after 
supper ; and for avoiding all those impieties which have been 
grounded upon the mystical words of Christ, “ This is my 
body, this is my blood,” they thought it not safe to mention 
either body or blood in that sacrament, but rather to abrogate 
both, and to use no words but these, Take, eat, declare the 
death of our Lord : Drink, shew forth our Lord’s death**’’^.” 
In rites and ceremonies their profession was hatred of all 
conformity with the church of Borne : for which cause they 

71. ^*0.124. ^p. 514. *** p, 722, 726, 688. ^p. 764. 

>.748. -“p-SiS. '*7p.38. 
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^KTould rather endure any torment tfaan obse^ solenm 
festivals which others did, inasmujch as Antichrist (they said) 
was the first inventor of them 

[8.] The pretended end of their civil reformation was that 
Christ might have dominion over all ; that all,/ crowns and 
sceptres might be thrown down at his feet; that no other 
might reign over Christian men but he, na regiment kfep 
them in awe but his discipline, amongst them no sword at all 
be carried besides his, the sword of spiritual excommunidation. 
For this cause they laboured with all their might in over- 
turning the seats of magistracy because Christ hath said. 
Kings of nations in abolishing the execution of justice^^, 
because Christ hath said, Kesist not evil in forbidding 
oaths, the necessary means of judicial trial because Christ 
hath said, Swear not at all finally, in bringing iu com-" 
munity of goods because Christ by his Apostles hath given 
the world such example, to the end that men might excel one 
another not in wealth the pillar of secular authority, but in* 
virtue. 

[9.] These men at the first were only pitied in their error, 
and not much withstood by any ; the great humility, zeal, and 
devotion, which appeared to be in them, was in all men^s 
opinion a pledge of their harmless meaning. The hardest that 
men of sound understanding conceived of them was but this, 
0 quam honesta voluntate miseri errant ! With how good a 
“ meaning these poor souls do evil !” Luther made request 
unto Frederick duke of Saxony 5 ®, that within his dominion 
they might be favourably dealt with and spared, for lliat 
(their error exempted) they seemed otherwise right good 
men. By means of which merciful toleration they gathered 
strength, much more than was safe for the state of the 
commonwealth wherein they lived. They had their secret 
corner-meetings and assemblies in the night, the people 
flocked unto them by thousands 

[10.] The means whereby they both allured and retained 
so great multitudes were most ejffectual: first, a wonderful show 

p. 122. p. 841. [Luke xxii. 25.] p. 833. “ p. 840, 

p. 40. Lactaut. de Justit. lib. v. c. 19. [p. 480, ed. Oxon. 1684.] 

“p. 6. **«p. 4,20,4X, 42. 
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Jris wiH^Imfed % th0 

iS^ of mA t&wards God, wlierewith they geemed to be eyeoi 

in eveiy thing they spate : secondly, a ha^ed of sin, and e 

jdngular lore of integrity, which men did think to be much 
more than ordinary in them, by reason of the custom which they 
had to fill the ears of the people with invectives against their 
authorized guides, as well spiritual as civil: thirdly, the 
bojmtifol relief wherewith they eased the broken estate of 
such needy creatures, as were in that respect the more apt 
to be drawn away®*^: fourthly, a tender compassion which 
they were thought to take upon the miseries of the common 
sort, over whose heads their manner was even to pour down 
dhowers of tears, in complaining that no respect was had unto 
them, that their goods were devoured by wicked cormorants, 
their persons had in contempt, all liberty both temporal and 
sjuritual taken from the A that it was high time for God 
now to hear their groans, and to send them deliverance : 
lastly, a cunning sleight which they had to stroke and smooth 
up the minds of their followers, as well by appropriating unto 
them all the favourable titles, the good words, and the gracious 
promises in Scripture ; as also by casting the contrary always 
on the heads of such as were severed from that retinue* 
Whereupon the people’s common acclamation unto such 
deceivers was, These are verily the men of God, these are 
his true and sincere prophets®®.” If any such prophet or 
man of God did suffer by order of law condign and deserved 
punishment, were it for felony, rebellion, murder, or what 
else, the people, (so strangely were their hearts enchanted,) 
as though blessed Saint Stephen had been again martyred, 
did lament that God took away his most dear servants from 
them®®. 

[ii.] In all these things being fully persuaded, that what 
they did, it was obedience to the will of God, and that aU men 
should do the like ; there remained, after speculation, practice, 
whereby the whole world thereunto (if it were possible) 
might be framed. This they saw could not be done but with 
mighty opposition and resistance ,* against which to strengthen 
themselves, they secretly entered into league of association ®^ 
And peradventure considering, that although they were many, 

p. 55 . p. 6 , 7. p. 7. p. 27, ** p. 6. 



jet long wars would in timo Wttst 6 ihiem out; they begau to 
tbmk whether it might not he that God would have them do, — J — -- 
for their speedy and mighty increase, the same which some- 
time God’s own chosen people, the people of Israel, did. Glad 
and fain they were to have it so ; which very desito.was itself 
apt to breed both an opinion of possibility, and a willingness 
to gather arguments of likelihood, that so God himself wouj^d 
have it. Nothing more clear unto their seeming, than that 
a new Jerusalem being often spoken of in Scripture, they 
undoubtedly were themselves that new Jerusalem, and the 
old did by way of a certain figurative resemblance signify 
what they should both be and do. Here they drew in a sea 
of matter, by applying all things unto their own company, 
which are any where spoken concerning divine favours and 
benefits bestowed upon the old commonwealth of Israel; 
concluding that as Israel was delivered out of Egypt, so they 
spiritually out of the Egypt of this world’s servile thraldom 
unto sin and superstition; as Israel was to root out the 
idolatrous nations, and to plant instead of them a people 
which feared God ; so the same Lord’s good will and pleasure 
was now, that these new Israelites should, under the conduct 
of other Joshuas, Samsons, and Gideons, perform a work 
no less miraculous in casting out violently the wicked from 
the earth, and establishing the kingdom of Christ with perfect 
liberty; and therefore, as the cause why the children of 
Israel took unto one man many wives, might be lest the 
casualties of war should any way hinder the promise of God 
concerning their multitude from taking eflfect in them ; so it 
was not unlike that for the necessary propagation of Christ’s 
kingdom under the Gospel the Lord was content to allow as 
much. 

[12.] Now whatsoever they did in such sort collect out of 
Scripture, when they came to justify or persuade it unto 
others, all was the heavenly Father’s appointment, his com- 
mandment, his will and charge. Which thing is the very 
point, in regard whereof I have gathered this declarattcm. 

For my ptirpose herein is to shew, that when the minds of 
men are once erroneously persuaded that it is the will of God 
to have those things done which they fancy, their opinions 



ire ittMorm in their sides, never suffering them to take rest' 
they have brought their Speculations into practice. The 
lets and impediments of which practice their restless desire 
and study to remove leadeth them every day forth by the 
hand into other more dangerous opinions, sometimes quite 
and clean contrary to their first pretended meanings : so as 
what will grow out of such errors as go masked under the 
cloak of divine authority, impossible it is that ever the wit of 
man should imagine, till time have brought forth the jfruits of 
them : for which cause it behoveth wisdom to fear the sequels 
thereof, even beyond all apparent cause of fear. These men, 

in whose mouths at the first sounded nothing but only morti- 
fication of the flesh, were come at the length to think they 
might laiffiiUy have their six or seven wives apiece ; they 
which at the first thought judgment and justice itself to 
be merciless cruelty, accounted at the length their own hands 
sanctified with being embrued in Christian blood ; they who 
at the first were wont to beat down all dominion, and to urge 
against poor constables, Kings of nations;^’ had at the 
length both consuls and kings of their own erection amongst 
themselves : finally, they which could not brook at the first 
that any man should seek, no not by law, the recovery of 
goods injuriously taken or withheld from him, were grown at 
the last to think they could not offer unto God more accept- 
able sacrifice, than by turning their adversaries clean out 
of house and home, and by enriching themselves with all kind 
of spoil and pillage ; which thing being laid to their charge, 
they had in a readiness their answer that now the time was 
come, when according to our Saviotir’s promise, the meek 
ones must inherit the earth and that their title hereunto 
was the same which the righteous Israelites had unto the 
goods of 4 he wicked Egyptians 

[13.] Wherefore sith the world hath had in these men so 
firesh experience, how dangerous such active errors axe, it 
must not offend you though touching the sequel of your 
present mispersuasions much more be doubted, than your 
own intents and purposes do haply aim at. And yet your 
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p. 41. 


^ Matt. V, 5. 


^ Exod. xi. 2 . 



words already are somewhat^ when ye affirm^ tliat yoxur 
Pastors, Doctors, Elders, and Deacons, oaght to be in this 
Church of England, whether her Majesty and our state 
" will or no when for the animating of your confederates 
ye publish Ijie musters which ye have made "of Ayour own 
bands, and proclaim them to amount I know not to how many 
thousands ; when ye threaten, that sith neither your suits to 
the parliament, nor supplications to our convocation-house, 
neither your defences by writing, nor challenges of disputation 


Mart, in his third Libel. 

[Second Adm. p. So, (misprint 
for 65 ,) ed. 1617. We beseech 
you to pity this case, and to pro- 
“ vide for it; it is the case already 
of many a thousand in this land ; 
“ yea, it is the case of as many as 
seek the Lord anght, and desire 
to have his own orders restored. 
Great troubles will come of it, if 
it be not provided for ; even the 
“ same God that hath stirred me, a 
man unknown, to speak, though 
“ those poor men which are locked 
“up in Newgate, neither do, nor 
“ can be suffered to speak, will daily 
“ stir up more.” 

Str. Whitg. II. 18. (from a MS.) 
“ One of our late hbellers” [marg. 
“ Martyn] braggeth of 100,000 
“ hands ; and wisheth the parha- 
“ ment to bring in this reformation 
“ though it be by withstanding the 
“ Queen’s Majesty.” 

Ibid. 19 1. In i5o2, the Barrow- 
ists “ were reckoned to amount to 
“ 20,000 by Sir W. Raleigh, in 
“ a speech of his in the last parha- 
“ ment.” 

“ You are too broad with Mar- 
“ tin’s brood, for he hath 100,000 
“ that will set their hands to his 
“ articles, and shew the Queen.” 
Pap with an Hatchet. (Of this 
pamphlet see before, in a note to the 
Life of Hooker.) 

“ Let the magistrate^ once con- 
“ siderwhat pestdent and dangerous 
“ beasts these wretch^” (the Bi- 
shops) “ are unto the civil state. 
“ For either by their own confes- 
“ sion they are the bishops of the 
“ Devil, (and so by that means will 


be the undoi^ of the state, if 
they be continued therein,) or 
“ else their places ought to be in 
“ this commonwealth whether her 
“ Majesty and our State will or no^ 
“ because they are not (as they say) 
“ the Bishops of man. Are they 
“ then the Bishops of God ? that is, 
have they such a calling as the 
“ Apostles, Evangelists, &c. had ? 
“ that is, such a calling as ought 
“ lawfully to be in a Christian com- 
“ monwealth (unless the magistrate 
“ would injury the Church, yea, 
“ maim, deform, and make a mon- 
“ ster of the Church) whether the 
“ magistrate will or no.” Ha’ ye 
any Work for a Cooper ? p. 28. 

And m the Epitome, against Dr. 
Bridges, having quoted a passage 
from Bp. Aylmer’s “ Harborough 
“ for faithful Subjects,” in which 
the Bishop had commended 'Hhose 
“ that m King Henry VHI. days 
“ would not grant him that his pro-* 
“ clamations should have the force 
“ of a statute,” Penry proceeds, I 
“assure you, brother John, you 
“ have spoken many things worthy 
“ the noting, and I would our par- 
“ liament men would mark this ac- 
“ tion done in K. Hen. VIII. days, 
“ and follow it in bringing in re- 
“ formation, and putting down Lord 
“ Bishops, with ^ other points of 
“ superstition. They may in your 
judgment not only do ai^ tiling 
“ against their King’s or Queen’s 
mind (that, is behovefuU to the 
“ honour of God and the good of 
“ the commonwealth) but even 
“ withstand the proce^ings of their 
“ sovereign.”]' 



im Skp 9 ^itom$ ikf TStvMmce ummg the 

in ifadialf of tIuEit cause are able to prevail^ we must blifiie 
ouisetTes, if to faring in ^djsdplme sdme such means here- 
after be used as shall cause all our hearts to ache 
** That things doubtful are to be construed in the better 
part,”- is a principle not safe to be followed in matters 
concerning the public state of a commonweal. But how- 
soever these and the like speeches be accounted as arrows 
idly shot at random, without either eye had to any mark, 
or regard to their %hting-place ; hath not your longing 
desire for the practice of your discipline brought the matter 
already unto this demurrer amongst you, whether the people 
and their godly pastors that way affected ought not to 
make separation from the rest, and to begin the exercise of 
discipline without the Kcense of civil powers, which Kcense 
they have sought for, anS are not heard ? Upon which ques- 
tion as ye have now divided yourselves, the warier sort of you 
taking the one part, and the forwarder in zeal the other ; so 
in case these earnest ones should prevail, what other sequel 
can any wise man imagine but this, that having first resolved 
that attempts for discipline without superiors are lawful, it 
will follow in the next place to be disputed what may be 
attempted against superiors which will not have the sceptre 
of that discipline to rule over them? Yea even by you 
which have stayed yourselves from nmning headlong with 
the other sort, somewhat notwithstanding there hath been 
done without the leave or liking of your lawful superiors, 
for the exercise of a part of your discipline amongst the 
clergy thereunto addicted^®. And lest examination , 6f 

Demonstr. in the Pref. [“ We “ tingle, and make us be a by word 
have sought to advance the cause “ to all that pass by us.”] 
of God, oy humble suit to the [In 1567, some of the ministors 
parliament, by supplication to who had been silenced bi- 

your convocation house, by writ- shops for nonconformity IMPI to 
mg in defence of it, and by chal- set ^ separate assemblieiiyiishig, 
lenging to dispute for it ; seeing the Geneva Prayer Book. Btrype, 
none of these means used by us Parker, I. 478—483, In 1677, the 
** have prevailed, if it come in by same party, oy their “ use or rather 
** that means, which will make ail ** abuse” (Bishop Cox to Burghley, 
your hearts to ache, blame your- in Str. Ann. II. li. 61 1.) of prophe- 
selves: for it must prevail, mau- syings, caused the inhibition of 
** gre the malice of all that stand tnose exercises, (Queen’s letter to 
against it; or such a judgment the Bishop of Lincoln, ibid. 6ia.) 
must overtake this l«id, as shall and the suspension of Archbishop 
** cause the ears that hear thereof to Grindal. (GrintL 342.^ In tS 85 ^ 
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principal parties therein diotild bring those things to ^light^ 

which might hinder and let your proceedings ; beiidid> for a — ' 

bar against that impediment, one opinion ye have newly added 
unto the rest even upon this occasion, an opinion to exempt 
you from taking oaths which may turn ,to the mokstatidn of 
your brethren in that cause The next neighbour opinion 
whereunto when occasion requireth may follow, for dispen- 
sation with oaths already taken, if they afterwards be foimd 
to import a necessity of detecting aught which may bring 
such good men into trouble or damage, whatsoever the 
cause be O merciful God, what man’s wit is there able 
to sound the depth of those dangerous and fearful evils, 
whereinto our weak and impotent nature is inclinable to 
sink iteelf, rather than to shew an acknowledgment of error 
in that which once we have unadvisedly taken upon us to 
defend, against the stream as it were of a contrary public 
resolution ! 

[14.] Wherefore if we anything respect their error, who 
being persuaded even as you arc have gone further upon that 
persuasion than you allow ; if we regard the present state of 
the highest governor placed over us, if the quality and dis- 
position of our nobles, if the orders and laws of our feimous 
universities, if the profession of the civil or the practice of the 
common law amongst us, if the mischiefs whereinto even 
before our eyes so many others have fallen headlong from no 
less plausible and fair beginnings than yours are : there is in 
every of these considerations most just cause to fear lest our 
hattiness to embrace a thing of so perilous consequence 


they'«u'e charged with having es- 
talti^hed synods and classes in 
raiious counties, with reordination, 
unaud^l^i^ fas^days, and other 
6 chi 9 i 3 ^ii|ral acts. (Articles against 
Carewr^ht, in FuUer, C. H. IX, 
200, 201, 202.) comp, in Strype’s 
WHtg, III. 244 — 2S6, the bill ex- 
hibited against them in the Star 
Chamber.] 

[TIub seems to have been first 
started, in a formal and public way, 
by Cartwright and others, when 
cited before the ecclesiastical com- 
piission in 1I90. Strype, Whitg. 

HOOKER, VOL. I. 


II. I9» 26, 28—32.] 

[The 31st article tendered to 
Cartwright (Fuller, ubi sup.) con- 
tains this clause, ** That they should 
all teach .... that it is not lawful 
to take any oath, whereby a man 
" may be dnven to discover any 
thing penal to himself or to his 
brother ; especially if he be per- 
** suaded the matter to be lawful, 
for which the punishment is like 
** to be inflicted: or having taken 
it in this case, need not discover 
the very truth.”] 
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Iftjk Hhe TruA^s Se^, no 

FBSPikcs, should cause posterity to feel those evils, which as yet are 
more easy for us to prevent than they would be for them to 
remedy. 

in» conciii- IX. The best and safest way for you therefore, my dear 
' brethren, is, to call your deeds past to a new reckoning, to 
reexamine the cause ye have taken in hand, and to try it 
even point by point, argument by argument, with aU the 
diligent exactness ye can ; to lay aside the gall of that bitter- 
ness wherein your minds have hitherto over-abounded, and 
' with meekness to search the truth. Think ye are men, deem 
it not impossible for you to err; sift unpartially your own 
hearts, whether it be force of reason or vehemency of affec- 
tion, which hath bred and still doth feed these opinions in 
you. If truth do any where manifest itself, seek not to 
smother it with glosing tlelusions, acknowledge the greatness 
thereof, and think it your best victory when the same doth 
prevail over you. 

[2.] That ye have been earnest in speaking or writing 
again and again the contrary way, shall be no blemish or 
discredit at all unto you. Amongst so many so huge volumes 
as the infinite pains of St. Augustine have brought forth, 
what one hath gotten him greater love, commendation and 
honour, than the book'll wherein he carefuUy collecteth his 
own oversights, and sincerely condemneth them? Many 
speeches there are of Job’s whereby his wisdom and other 
virtues may appear ; but the glory of an ingenuous mind he 
hath purchased by these words only, Behold, I wiU lay 
" mine hand on my mouth ; I have spoken once, yet wiU I 
not therefore maintain argument ; yea twice, howbeit for 
that cause further I will not proceed.” 

[3.] Far more comfort it were for us (so small is the joy 
we take in these strifes) to labour under the same yoke, as 
men that look for the same eternal reward of their labours, to 
be joined with you in bands of indissoluble love and amity, 
to live as if our persons being many our souls were but one, 
rather than in such dismembered sort to spend our few and 
wretched days in a tedious prosecuting of wearisome conten- 
tions: the end whereof, if they have not some speedy end. 


[viz. Retractationum.”] 


72 Job 3d. 4, 5. 



^ko$e of K&zianmk < 

will be heavy even on bofli iiid^* BrbtJght aJready^we are 
even to that estate which Greg<»y Nazianzatl fiitonrtifully 
describeth, saying *^3, "*My mind leadeth me” (sith there is 
no other remedy) to fly and to convey myself into some 
corner out of sight, where I may $cape from * this cloudy 
" tempest of maliciousness, whereby all parts are entered 
into a deadly war amongst themselves, and that little 
remnant of love which was, is now consumed to nothing. 
The only godliness we glory in, is to find out somewhat 
whereby we may judge others to be ungodly. Each other’s 
faults we observe as matter of exprobration and not of 
grief. By these means we are grown hateftil in the eyes 
of the heathens themselves, and (which woundeth us the 
more deeply) able we are not to deny but that we have 
deserved their hatred. With the better sort of our own 
our fame and credit is clean lost. The less we are to 
" marvel if they judge vilely of us, who although we did 
well would hardly allow thereof. On our backs they also 
build that are lewd, and what we object one against 
another, the same they use to the utter scorn and disgrace 
of us all. This wc have gained by our mutual home- 
dissensions. This we are worthily rewarded with, which 
are more forward to strive than becometh men of virtuous 
and mild disposition.” 

[ 4 .] But our trust in the Almighty is, that with us con- 
tentions are now at their highest float, and that the day 
will come (for what cause of despair is there?) when the 
passions of former enmity being allayed, we shall with ten 
times redoubled tokens of our unfeignedly reconciled love, 

Greg. Naz. m Apol. [p. 33, #cat, 6 tovtov ovbe elirtiv 

sq. ed. Par. 1609. dyamir 6 i/, Spavra cxpp^v, m ov diKaim" 

TOW SKKovf av© Kal xdr© <l>€popL€vovs fie Koi Ta>v ^pereptav rots cTrieiKeoTc- 
Tf Kal^Tapao’a-opepovSf ^vyovra (ftvyrj pots' oufiej/ yap OavpairroVf et tois 
€K Tov p^(roVf imo orKerrrfp dpaxoip^- irK^ioorip, ol pdiKts dp ri Ka\ r©v #caX©»' 
crawa, \aBftp tov Uoyffpov r^v (d^rjp dirobexoipro* r^tcraipovort fie hn riap 
Kai T^p a-KOTopmpap' ypiKa iroKepci pcv pdyrap ^p&p ol dpapraiKol, Kai A Kar 
c^rjkois rd peXi), otx^rai fie rijs dXX^Xwi/ iwipoovpep, Kara irdvrtdv 

ayairrfs e( rt Kai ^p ^[ip-apop exovm' Kai y€y6pap€p Bearpop koipov 

Udpres fie ftrpcp evae^fiSt ef €p 6 s Tavra fiptp 6 irpos oKKriKovs 

poPov, TOV KOToyipdxrKfip ciKXoip acre- Trokepufs' ravra ol \iap vnip tov dya- 
^fiap.„Bijpovp€P Bi rdsdKKriXcipdpcip-' Bov Kal rrp^ov paxdpepoi, Hookar 
rias, ovK ipa Bprjpriara>p§p, dXX* tw appears to have translated from 
opeiBiacoptp. . , *Ek fie tovtcop, ins to Muscultts’ Latin, p, 18, 19 ] 
eiKos, pitrovptBa pip ip rots tBv€(ri' 



mEVAiaij shew ourselves each towards other &e same whuh Joseph 
**'**'^, and the brethren of Joseph were at the time of their inter- 
view in Egypt Our com&rtable expectation and most 
thirsty desire whereof what man soever amongst you shall 
any way help to satisfy, (as we truly hope there is no 
one amongst you but some way or other will,) the blessings 
of the God of peace, both in this world and in the world to 
come, be upon him moe than the stars of the firmament in 
number. 


What Things are handled in the Books foUowing. 

Book the First, concerning Laws in general. 

The Second, of the use ^)f Divine Law contained in Scripture ; 
whether that be the only Law which ought to serve for our 
direction in all things without exception. 

The Third, of Laws concerning Ecclesiastical Polity : whether the 
form thereof be in Scripture so set down, that no addition or 
change is lawful. 

The Fourth, of general exceptions taken against the Laws of our 
Polity, as bmg popish, and banished out of certain reformed 
churches. 

The Fifth, of our Laws that concern the public religious duties of 
the Church, and the manner of bestowing that Power of Order, 
which enableth men m sundry degrees and callings to execute 
the same. 

The Sixth, of the Power of Jurisdiction, which the reformed plat- 
form daimeth unto lay-elders, with others. 

The Seventh, of the Power of Jurisdiction, and the honour which 
is annexed thereunto in Bishops. 

The Eighth, of the power of Ecclesiastical Dominion or Supreme 
Authority, which with us the highest governor or Prince hath, 
as well in regard of domestical Jurisdictions, as of that other 
foreignly claimed by the Bidiop of Rome. 
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LAWS 

OF 

ECCLESIASTICAL POLITT\ 

THE FIRST BOOK. 

CONCERNING LAWS AND THEIR SEVERAL KINDS IN GENERAL. 


THE MATTER CONTAINED IN THIS FIRST BOOK. 

I. The cause of writing this general Discourse concerning Laws. 

II. Of that Law which God from before the beginning hath set for 

himself to do all things by. 

III. The Law which natural agents observe, and their necessary manner 

of keeping it. 

IV. The Law which the Angels of God obey. 

V. The Law whereby Man is in his actions directed to the imitation 

of God. 

VI. Men’s first beginning to understand that Law. 

VII. Of Man’s Will, which is the first thing that Laws of action are 
made to guide. 

VIII. Of the natural finding out of Laws by the light of Reason, 
to guide the Will unto that which is good. 

IX. Of the benefit of keeping that Law which Reason teacheth. 

X. How Reason doth lead men unto the making of human Laws, 

whereby pohtic Societies are governed, and to agreement about 
Laws whereby the fellowship or commimion of independent So- 
cieties Btandeth. 

XI. Wherefore God hath by Scripture further made known such super- 

natural Laws as do serve for men’s direction. 

XII. The cause why so many natural or rational Laws are set down in 
Holy Scripture. 

XIII. The benefit of having divine Laws written. 

XIV. The sufficiency of Scripture imto the end for which it was instituted. 

XV. Of Laws positive contained in Scripture, the mutability of certain of 
them, and the general use of Scripture. 

XVI. A Conclusion, shewing how all this belongeth to the cause in 
question. 

^ [Of this title it may be not im- plete scheme osr system, but only to 
proper to remark, that it by no contain a methodized course of 
means conveys the same idea with observations on those portions of 
llie phrase commonly substituted for Church government, wmch seemed 
it, Hookeris Ecdesiasdcal PoUty. It at the time most to require discus- 
does not profess to ddiver a com- sion.] 
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cf a. I* TI® goeth about to persuade a multitude, that they 
- •»«■- are not so well governed as they ought to be, shall 

SwriSnJ never w^t attentive and fevourable hearers ; because they 
SwourMf know the manifold defects whereunto every kind of regiment 
is subject, but the secret lets and difficulties, which in public 
proceedings are innumerable and inevitable, they have not 
ordinarily the judgment to consider. And because such as 
openly reprove supposed disorders of state are taken for 
principal Mends to the common benefit of all, and for men 
that carry singular fireedom of mind; under this fair and 
plausible colour whatsoever they utter passeth for good and 
current. That which wanteth in the weight of their speech, 
is supplied by the aptness of men’s minds to accept and 
believe it. Whereas on the other side, if we maintain things 
that are established, we have not only to strive with a 
number of heavy prejudices deeply rooted in the hearts of 
me^i^who think that herein we serve the tm\e, and speak in 
favour of the present state, because thereby we either hold or 
seek preferment ; but also to bear such exceptions as minds 
so averted beforehand usually take against that which they 
are loth should be poured into them. 

[ 2 .] Albeit therefore much of that we are to speak in this 
present cause may seem to a number perhaps tedious, 
perhaps obscure, dark, and intricate ; (for many talk of the 
truth, which never sounded the depth from whence it 
springeth; and therefore when they are led thereunto they 
are soon weary, as men drawn from those beaten paths 
wherewdth they have been inured ;) yet this may not so far 
prevail as to cut off that which the matter itself requireth, 
howsoever the nice humour of some be therewith pleased or 
no. They unto whom we shall seem tedious are in no wise 
injuried by us, because it is in their own hands to spare that 
labour which they are not willing to endure. And if any 
complain of obscurity, they must consider, that in these 
matters it cometh no otherwise to pass than in simdry the 
works both of art and also of nature, where that which hath 
greatest force in the very things we see is notwithstanding 
itself oftentimes not seen. The stateliness of houses, the 
goodliness of trees, when we behold them delighteth the eye ; 
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but that foundadon wHch beareth up the one^ that root boosi. 
which minis tereth uuto the Other nourishment ar^ life^ is in ■ 
the bosom of the earth concealed ; and if there be at any time 
occasion to search into it, such labour is then moye necessary 
than pleasant, both to them which undertake it and for the 
lookers-on. In like manner, the use and benefit of good 
laws all that live under them may enjoy with delight and 
comfort, albeit the grounds and first original causes from • 
whence they have sprung be unknown, as to the greatest part 
of men they are. But when they who withdraw .their 
obedience pretend that the laws which they should obey are 
corrupt and vicious ; for better examination of their quality, it 
behoveth the very foundation and root, the highest weU- 
spring and fountain of them to be discovered. Which because 
we are not oftentimes accustomed to do, when we do it the 
pains we take are more needful a great deal than acceptable, 
and the matters which we handle seem by reason of newness 
(till the mind grow better acquainted with them) dark. ^ tri- 
cate, and unfamiliar. For as much help whereof as may be 
in this case, I have endeavoured throughout the body of this 
whole discourse, that every former part might give strength 
unto all that follow, and every later bring some light unto all 
before. So that if the judgments of men do but hold them- 
selves iti suspense as touching these first more general medi- 
tations, till in order they have perused the rest that ensue ; 
what may seem dark at the first wiU afterwards be fouud 
more plain, even as the later particular decisions will appear 
I doubt not more strong, when the other have been read 
before. 


[3.] The Laws of the Church, whereby for so many ages 
together we have been guided in the exercise of Christian 
religion and the service of the true God, our rites, customs, 
and orders of ecclesiastical government, are called in question: 
we are accused as men that will not have Christ Jesus to 
rule over them, but have wilfully cast his statutes behind 
their backs, hating to be reformed and made subject unto 
the sceptre of his discipline. Behold therefore we offer the 
laws whereby we live unto the general trial and judgment of 
the whole world ; heartily beseeching Almighty God, whom 
we desire to serve according to his own will, that both we 
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BOOK t. and others {all kind of partial affection being clean laid aside) 
„^ ..Sl! !* . !: ,.iBay ha;ve eyes to see and hearts to embrace the things that 
in his sight are most acceptable. 

And because the point about which we strive is the 
quality of our laws, our first entrance hereinto cannot better 
be made, than with consideration of the nature of law in 
general, and of that law which giveth life unto all the rest, 
which are commendable, just, and good; namely the law 
whereby the Eternal himself doth work. Proceeding from 
hence to the law, first of Nature, then of Scripture, we shall 
have the easier access unto those things which come after 
to be debated, concerning the particular cause and question 
which we have in hand. 


Of that uw things that are, have some operation not violent or 

SrotobSCw casual. Neither doth any thing ever begin to exercise the 
£thMt"tor®^®ame, without some fore-conceived end for which it worketh. 

the end which it worketh for is not obtained, unless 
the work be also fit to obtain it by. For unto every end every 
operation will not serve. That which doth assign unto each 
thing the kind, that which doth moderate the force and power, 
that which doth appoint the form and measiire, of working, 
the same we term a Law. So that no certain end could ever 
be attained, unless the actions whereby it is attained were 
regular ; that is to say, made suitable, fit and correspondent 
unto their end, by some canon, rule or law. Which thing 
doth first take place in the works even of God himself. 

[2.] All things therefore do work after a sort according 
to law: all other things according to a law, whereof some 
superior, unto whom they are subject, is author ; only the 
works and operationa of God have Him both for their worker, 
and for the law whereby they are wrought. The being of 
God is a kind of law to his working : for that perfection 
which God is, giveth perfection to that he doth. Those 
natural, necessary, and internal operations of God, the Gene- 
ration of the Son, the Proceeding of the Spirit, are without 
the compass of my present intent: which is to touch only 
such operations as have their beginning and being by a volun- 
tary purpose, wherewith God hath eternally decreed when 
and how they should be. Which eternal decree is that we 
term an eternal law. 



Lam <^:Subwdmas^ 

Dangerous it were fcr the feeble brain of man ^to wade 
far into the doings of the Most High; whom although to< 
know be life, and joy to make mention of his name; yet our 
soundest knowledge is to know that we know hhn not as 
indeed he is, neither can know him : and our sai^st eloquence 
concerning him is our silence, when we confess without con- 
fession that his glory is inexplicable, his greatness above our 
capacity and reach*. He is above, and we upon earth; 
therefore it behoveth our words to be wary and few*. 

Our God is one, or rather very Oneness, and mere unity, 
having nothing but itself in itself, and not consisting (as all 
things do besides God) of many things. In which essential 
Unity of God a Trinity personal nevertheless subsisteth, after 
a manner far exceeding the possibility of man’s conceit. The 
works which outwardly are of God, they are in such sort of 
Him being one, that each Person hath in them somewhat 
peculiar and proper. For being Three, and they aU subsisting 
in the essence of one Deity ; from the Father, by the Son, 
through the Spirit, all things are. That which the Son doth 
hear of the Father, and which the Spirit doth receive of the 
Father and the Son, the same we have at the hands of the 
Spirit as being the last, and therefore the nearest unto us in 
order, although in power the same with the second and the 
first 

[3.] The wise and learned among the very heathens them- 
selves have all acknowledged some First Cause, whereupon 
originally the being of all things dependeth. Neither have 
they otherwise spoken of that cause than as an Agent, which 
knowing what and why it worketh, observeth in working 
a most exact order or law. Thus much is signified by that 
which' Homer mentioneth, Atoy 6’ ireKeUro fiovki/jK Thus 

* De quo nihil dici et exprimi 6br^a‘€t vfias ely natrav oX^- 
** mortalium potis est si^nificatione detoi/* ov yhp XcAiJcret &(f> iavtov, 

“ verborum : qui, ut mtelligaris, aXX* ocra av aKovtrjj XdXrjo'ti,, 

“ tacendum est ; atque, ut per mn- 'EKeipos ifie do^do’ti, on €k rov ipw 
“ bram te possit errans investigare X^^rrrat, kqI dmyvcXci vpip. Tldpra, 

** su^icio, nihil est. omnino muti- 6axt 6 Uarrjp, ipa ism.* 

** endum.” Amob. adv. Gentes, 1. tgvto sIttop, Sn sk rov ipov Xrpff^srat, 
31. See Davison on Prophecy, p. ml dpoyysXst vpip. And c. xiv. i 5 . 
6*11 2 f first edit.] ^ovro, d ijKovsra wapd rov JJarpds 

* [Elccles. y. 2.] pov, iypapto'a vplp,"} 

* John xvi. 13 — 15. [drov dc ^ Jupiter’s counsel was accom- 
tX&d sKstpos, TO Upsvpu rfis dkif^iaf, plished. [!!• A. 5.] 
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mmk ^Imowledged by Trismegistus, Thp ifAvra 

hsoiri0‘€v 6 6r}fuovpyhs oi x€paip i/ikh Thus 

much confest by AnaxBgoras and Flato^ terming the Maker 
of the world an intell&stual Worker^. Finally the Stoics, 
although imagining the fest cause of all things to be fire, 
held nevertheless, that the same fire having art, did 
fiailC€tv iirl y€v4(r€i kJct/xov®. They all confess therefore in 
the working of that first cause, that Counsel is used. Reason 
^ followed, a Way observed ; that is to say, constant Order 
and Law is kept ; whereof itself must needs be author unto 
itself, (^erwise it should have some worthier and higher 
to direct it, and so could not itself be the first. Being the 
first, it can have no other than itself to be the author of that 
law which it willingly worketh by. 

God therefore is a law both to himself, and to all other 
things besides. To himself he is a law in all those things, 
whereof our Saviour speaketh, saying, “ My Father worketh 

as yet, so I®.” God worketh nothing without cause. All 
those things which are done by him have some end for which 
they are done ,• and the end for which they are done is a 
reason of his will to do them. His will had not inclined 
to create woman, but that he saw it could not be well if she 
were not created. Non est bonum, It is not good man 
‘‘ should be alone ; therefore let us make a helper for him^®.” 
That and nothing else is done by God, which to leave undone 
were not so good. 

If therefore it be demanded, why God having power 
and ability infinite, the effects notwithstanding of that power 
are all so limited as we see they are : the reason hereof is the 
end which he hath proposed, and the law whereby his 
wisdom hath stinted the effects of his power in such sort, 
that it doth not work infinitely, but correspondently unto 
that end for which it worketh, even " all things xpr]<TTm^^^ 

® [C. 7. §. I.] The Creator made ShXa 6eia ryyova.’* . . . Ibid. p. 5.] 
the whole world not with hands, ® Proceed by a certain and a set 
but W reason. , Way in the making of the world. 

7 Stob* in Eclog. Phys. [This [of otoikoI po€p6v Bthv ano^ivovraif 
seems to refer to the following : 9r0p r€}(piK6v, 6d£ ^bt{ov cVl yci^cVee 
'Auafayopasypovu KScrfMtv woikv [Kotr- K6(rfiov. Ibid. 5.] 

fumoiitp] Qie6y, Stob. ed. Can- ® John v. 17. 

ter. p. 2. nXdrcov...** vo^ 6 Bcor.^. Gfen. ii. i3, 

** TovTov 3c irarp^s koI woii^oti, ra Sap* viii. i ; xi. 20. 


in most decent and comely sort/* all tfainga in Measure, 
Number, and Weight. 

[4.] The general end ci God’s external wcnrkmg is the 
exercise of his most glorious and most abnndAnt virtue. 
Which abundance doth shew itself ^in variety, and for that 
cause this variety is oftentimes in Scripture exprest by the 
name of riches^^, ^^The Lord hath made all things for his 
own sake^®.” Not that any thing is made to be beneficial 
unto him, but all things for him to shew beneficence and 
grace in them. 

The particular drift of every act proceeding externally 
from God we are not able to discern, and therefore cannot 
always give the proper and certain reason of his works. 
Howbeit undoubtedly a proper and certain reason there is 
of every finite work of God, inasmuch as there is a law 
imposed upon it; which if there were not, it should be 
infinite, even as the worker himself is. 

[5.] They err therefore who think that of the will of .God 
to do this or that there is no reason besides his will. • Many 
times no reason known to us; but that there is no reason 
thereof I judge it most unreasonable to imagine, inasmuch 
as he worketh all things Kara ttji/ ^ovkriv tov ^eAT^/xaroy avrov, 
not only according to his own will, but the Counsel of 
his own wall And whatsoever is done with counsel 
or wise resolution hath of necessity some reason why it should 
be done, albeit that reason be to us in some things so secret, 
that it forceth the wit of man to stand, as the blessed 
Apostle himself doth, amazed thereat O the depth of 
the riches both of the wdsdom -and knowledge of God ! 
how unsearchable are his judgments,” &c. That law 
eternal which God himself hath made to himself, and thereby 
worketh all things whereof he is the cause and author ; that 
law in the admirable frame whereof shineth with most perfect 
beauty the countenance of that wisdom which hath testified 
concerning herself^®, The Lord possessed me in the begin- 
** ning of his way, even before his works of old I was set 
up that law, which hath been the pattern to make, and 
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Ephes. i. 7 ; Phil. iv. 19 ; Col. 
Prov. xvi. 4. 


Ephes. i* II. 

“ Rom. xL 33. 
Prov. V^. 23 , 


Ch.il.^ f. 



Mi Jree^ eimktl. 

ch^Tw*! ^ ^ ^ guide tihe world by; that law which hath 

— ^ — ^been of God and with God everlastingly; that law, the 
author and observer whereof is one only God to be blessed 
fi>r ever: how should either men or angels be able per- 
fectly to behold? The book of this law we are neither 
able nor worthy to open and look into. That little thereof 
which we darkly apprehend we admire, the rest with reli- 
gious ignorance we humbly and meekly adore, 
y [6.] Seeing therefore that according to this law He worketh, 
** of whom, through whom, and for whom, are all things 
although there seem unto us confusion and disorder in the 
affairs of this present world : " Tamen quoniam bonus 
mimdum rector temperat, recte fieri cuncta ne dubites^®:” 
let no man doubt but that every thing is well done, 
** because the world is ruled by so good a guide,” as trans- 
gresseth not His own law : than which nothing can be more 
absolute, perfect, and just. 

The law whereby He worketh is eternal, and therefore can 
have no show or colour of mutability: for which cause, a 
part of that law being opened in the promises which God 
hath made (because his promises are nothing else but 
declarations what God will do for the good of men) touching 
those promises the Apostle hath witnessed, that God may 
as possibly deny himself^®” and not be God, as fail to 
perform them. And concerning the counsel of God, he 
termeth it likewise a thing unchangeable 2 ® the counsel 
of God, and that law of God whereof now we speak, being 
one. 

Nor is the freedom of the will of God any whit abated, 
let, or hindered, by means of this ; because the imposition 
of this law upon himself is his own firee iand voluntary act. 
This law therefore we may name eternal, being that 
order which God before all ages hath set down with him- 
" self, for himself to do aH things by.” 

Tje III. I am not ignorant that by law eternal” the learned 

tviagenta for the most part do understand the order, not which God 
them to Ob- hath eternally purposed himself in all his works to observe, but 

Rom. xi. 3^. ^ a Tim. ii. 13. 

Boet. lib. iv. de C<mol. Philos. ^ Heb. vi. 17. 

[p. io 5 ,ed. Lugd. Bat. 1006.] pros. 5 . 
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rsdlier that which with himsdtf he. hath set di)wa as ^^cpedieiit Tiomt^ 
to be kept by all his creatures^ according to the several 
oonditious wherewith ,he hath endued them* They who^tn^. 
thus are accustomed to speak apply the name of. Law untolf^MpSaJ* 
that only rule of working which superior authority imposeth ; 
whereas we somewhat more enlarging the sense thereof 
term any kind of rule or canon^ whereby actions are &amed, 
a law. Now that law which, as it is laid up in the bosom 
of God, they call Eternal, receiveth according unto the 
different kinds of things which are subject unto it different 
and sundry kinds of names. That part of it which ordereth 
natural agents we call usually Nature’s law,; that which 
Angels do clearly behold and without any swerving observe 
is a law Celestial and heavenly ; the law of Reason, that 
which bindeth creatures reasonable in this world, and with 
which by reason they may most plainly perceive themselves 
bound ; that which bindeth them, and is not known but by 
special revelation from God, Divine law ; Human law, that 
which out of the law either of reason or of God men pro- 
bably gathering to be expedient, they make it a law. All 
things therefore, which are as they ought to be, are con- 
formed unto this second law eternal ; and even those things 
which to this eternal law are not conformable are notwith- 
standing in some sort ordered by the first eternal law. 

For what good or evil is there under the sun, what action 
correspondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath 
imposed upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth 
work according to the law which himself hath eternally pur- 
posed to keep ; that is to say, the first law eternal ? So 
that a twofold law eternal being thus made, it is not hard 
to conceive how they both take place in all things 

‘ Id omne, quod in rebus crea- cpiatenus voluntaria legis transgres- 
tis fit, est materia legis aetemse.’ sio poenale quoddam incommodum 
'Hi. L 1, 2. q. 93, 4, 5 , 6. [Thom, animse inserit, juxta iUud Augustini, 

0 pp. xi. 202.] ' NuUo ‘Jussisti Domine, et sic est, ut 

mono aliquid l^ibus summi Crea- poena sua sibi sit omnis apiTnua 
toris ordinationique subtrahitur, a mor^natus.* Confes. lib. i. cap. 
quo pax univmitatisadimnistratur.’ 12. [t. I. 77.] Nec male scholas- 
August. de Civit. Dei, hb. xix. cap. tici, ‘ Quemadmodum,’ inquiimt, 

12. [t. VII. 556 .] Immoetpecca- * videmus res naturales connngen- 
tum, q^raus a Deo juste permitti- tea, hoc ipso quod a fine particulari 
tur, cadit in legem setemam. Etiam suo a^ue adeo a legesetema exorbi- 
legi fetems subjicitur peccatum, tant, in eanilem setemam in- 



[ft4 Wherefisre to o&tm to t&e law of nature: albeit 
— ■■■■ *^ thereby we aometimee mean that manner of working which 
God hath set for each created thing to keep ; yet forasmuch 
as those things are termed most properly natural agents, 
which keep the law of their kind unwittingly, as the 
heavens and elements of the world, which can do* no other- 
wise than they do; and forasmuch as we give unto intel- 
lectual natures the name of Voluntary agents, that so we 
may distinguish them from the other ; expedient it will be, 
that we sever the law of nature observed by the one from 
that which the other is tied unto. Touching the former, their 
strict keeping of one tenure, statute, and law, is spoken of by 
all, but hath in it more than men have as yet attained to 
know, or perhaps ever shall attain, seeing the travail of wading 
herein is given of God to the sons of men that perceiving 
how much the least thing in the world hath in it more 
than the wisest are able to reach unto, they may by this 
means learn humility. Moses, in describing the work 
of creation, attributeth speech unto God : God said. 

Let there be light : let there be a firmament : let the 
waters under the heaven be gathered together into one 
place : let the earth bring forth : let there be lights in 
the firmament of heaven.” Was this only the intent of 
Moses, to signify the infinite greatness of God’s power by 
the easiness of his accomplishing such effects, without travail 
pain, or labour ? Surely it seemeth that Moses had herein 
besides this a further purpose, nai»ely> first to teach that 
God did not work as a necessary but a voluntary agent. 


cidere, quatenus consequuntur alium 
finem a lege etiam setema ipsis in 
casu partdculari constitutum ; sic 
y^simile eet homines, etiam cum 
peccant et desdseunt a lege seterna 
ut preecipiente, reincidere in ordinem 
SBternee legis ut punientis.’ 

® [Eccles. III. 9, 10. “ I have 

seen the travail which God hath 
** given to the sons of men to be 
** exercised in it. He hath made 
** every thing beautiful in his time : 
‘‘ also he haUi set the world in their 
** heart, so that no man can find 
** out the work that God maketh 
“ from the beginning to the end.” 


Compare the use which Lord 
Bacon has made of the s^e 
text. Advancement of Learning, 
b. ii. " Knowledges are as pyramids, 
whereof history is the basis. 1^ 
** of natural philosophy, the basis is 
“ natural history ; the stage next the 
“ basis is physic ; the stage next 
" the vertical point is metaphysic. 
‘‘As for the vertical point, (^ws, 
“ quod operatur Deus a principio 
“ usque ad finem, the summary law 
“ of nature, we know not whether 
“ man’s inquiry can attain imto 
“ it.” Wores, I. p. 104, 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1803.1 



mtendipig befi^ehaad and decraeiBg mtk himself that whkh 
did outwardly proceed from him: secondly, to ehew that- 
God did then institute a law natulal to be observed by 
creatures, and' therefore according to the manner of laws, 
the institution thereof is described, as being eBtabHshed by 
solemn injunction. His commanding those things to he 
which are, and to be in such sort as they are, to keep 
that tenure and course which they do, importeth the 
establishment of nature’s law. This world’s first creation, 
and the preservation since 4)f things created, what is it but 
only so far forth a manifestation by execution, what the 
eternal law of God is concerning tHngs natural ? And as 
it cometh to pass in a kingdom rightly ordered, that after 
a law is once published, it presently takes effect far and 
wide, all states framing themselves thereunto ; even so let 
us think it fareth in the natural course of the world : 
since the time that God did first proclaim the edicts of 
his law upon it, heaven and earth have hearkened unto 
his voice, and their labour hath been to do his will ; He 
made a law for the rain^a;” He gave his decree unto 
the sea, that the waters should not pass his command- 
men! 2^.” Now if nature should intermit her course, and 
leave altogether though it were but for a while the obser- 
vation of her own laws; if those principal and motlier 
elements of the world, whereof all things in lower 
world are made, should lose the qualities which now they 
have ; if the frame of that heavenly arch erected over our 
heads should loosen and dissolve itself ; if celestial spheres 
should forget their wonted motions, and by irregular volu- 
bility turn themselves any way as it might happen ; if the 
prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant doth 
run his unwearied course should as it were through a 
languishing faintness begin to stand and to rest himself; 
if the moon should wander from her beaten way, the times 
and seasons of the year blend themselves by disordered and 
confused mixture, the winds breathe out their last gasp, 
the clouds yield no rain, the earth be defeated of heavenly 
influence, the frmts of the earth pine away as children at 
the withered breasts of their mother no longer able to yield 

“ LJob xxviii. 26.] 24 V. ib.] « Bsalm xix. S. 
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them rdief^^: what woxdd become of man himself^ #hom 
^ege tJiings now do all serve? See we not plainly that 
obedience of creatures \into the law of nature is the stay of 
the whole world ? 

[3.] Notwithstanding with nature it cometh sometimes to 
pass as with art. Let Phidias have rude and obstinate stuff 
to carve, though his art do that it should, his work will 
lack that beauty which otherwise in fitter matter it might 
have had. He that striketh an instrument with skill may 
cause notwithstanding a very unpleasant sound, if the string 
whereon he striketh chance to be uncapable of harmony. 
In the matter whereof things natural consist, that of 
Theophrastus taketh place, Uokv to ovx viraKovov ovb^ 
h^ifievov rh €i Much of it is oftentimes such as will 

by no means yield So receive that impression which were 
“ best and most perfect.” Which defect in the matter of 
things natural, they who gave themselves unto the contem- 
plation of nature amongst the heathen observed often ; but 
the true original cause thereof, divine malediction, laid for 
the sin of man upon these creatures which God had made 
for the use of man, this being an article of that saving 
truth which God hath revealed unto his Church, was above 

[Hooker seems to have had in omnia luce vestiuntur at(}ue ani- 
his mind the following passE^e : mantur, calore exarsit, intepuit, 

‘‘ Pos^uam esse nomen in terris " atque in contrarios habitue moder- 
“ Chrietianae religionis occoepit, “ aminis solid temperamenta cor- 
quidnam inusitatum, quid incog- ** rupit ? Nunquid luna desivit 
** mtum, quid contra leges piinci- redmtegrare seipsam^ atque in 
“ pahter institutas aut seneit aut “ veteres formas, novellarum sem- 
passa est rerum ipsa quae dicitur “ per restitutione, traducere ? Nun- 
appellaturque Natura ? Nunquid quid frigora, nunqmd calores, 
in contrarias qualitates prima ilia nunquid tepores medii, insequa- 
elementa mutata sunt, ex quibus lium temporum confusionibus oc- 
** res omnes consensum est esse ciderunt ? Nunquid longos ha- 
concretas ? Nunquid machinse “ here dies bruma, et revocare tar- 
hujus, et molls, qua universi dissimas luces nox coepit sestatis ? 
** tegimur et continemur inclusi, ** Nunquid suas animas expiravenmt 
** parte est in aliqua relaxata aut ventir emortuisque naminibus 
** msBoluta constructio ? Nunquid neque coelum coarctatur m nubila, 
‘♦vertigo haec mundi, primogenii “ nec madidari ex imbribus arva 
“ motus moderamen excedens, aut “ suescunt ? Commendata semina 
“ tardius repere, aut praecipiti ccepit “ tdlus recusat accipere ? aut fron- 
“ volubilitate raptari ? Nunqmd ab “ descere arbores nolunt Amob. 
“ oedduis partibus attoUere se astra, adv. Gent. I. 2.] 

“ atque in ortus fieri si^orum ^ Theo^irast. in Metaph. [p. 271, 
“ coepta est inchnatio? Nunquid 1 . 10, ed. Basil, x54i.] 
ipse sfderuxn sol prinoeps, €ujus 
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the r^h of their merely ntttural eapadity end understaiiding. sooi^t. 
But howsoerer these swearings are nowand then ineideirt into - ' * ^ 

the course of nature, nevertheless so constantly the la^s <tf 
nature are by natural agents observed, that no man d^nieth 
but those things which nature worketlv, axe "vtifeught, either 
always or for the most part, after one and the same manner*®. 

[4.] If here it be demanded what that isr * which keepeth 
nature in obedience to her own law, we must have recourse 
to that higher law whereof we have already spoken, and 
because all other laws do thereon depend, from thence we 
must borrow so much as shall need for brief resolution in 
this point. Although we are not of opinion therefore, as 
some are, that nature in working hath before her certain 
exemplary draughts or patterns, which subsisting in the 
bosom of the Highest, and being thence discovered, she 
fixeth her eye upon them, as travellers by sea upon the 
pole-star of the world, and that according thereunto she 
guideth her hand to work by imitation: although we rather 
embrace the oracle of Hippocrates **, that each thing both 
111 small and in great ftdfilleth the task which destiny 
“ hath set down and concerning the manner of executing 
and fulfilling the same, what they do they know not, yet 
is it in show and appearance as though they did know 
what they do ; and the truth is they do not discern the 
“ filings which they look on nevertheless, forasmuch as the 
works of nature are no less exact, than if she did both 
behold and study how to express some absolute shape or 
mirror always present before her; yea, such her dexterity 
and skill appeareth, that no intellectual creature in the world 
were able by capacity to do that which nature doth without 
capacity and knowledge ; it cannot be but nature hath 
some director of infinite knowledge to guide her in all 
her ways. Who the guide of nature, but only the God of 
nature ? " In him we live, move, and are Those things 
which nature is said to do, are by divine art performed, 

^ ^^Anst. Rhet.i. cap. 39,j]5'yapot€i, ff & fjtip SpSotot ov yipcacrKovan. fp. 

w eytroTToXv taaavrm 242, 48. ed. Genev. idSy. It need 

. ptUpjjp tKa(rTov Hardly be observed, that the be- 

€Kir\ripoi KOI ctti r6 ical to ginning of the sentence alludes to 
* V * ^ «p^(rcrowiv oi&x oXdaaip, rlato’s doctrine] 
o oc irpi}<r<rova*i boKewnp cidcmi, xat ^ Acts xvii. a8, 

HOOKER, VOL. I. P 
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1. using nature as an instrument ; nor is there any such axt or 
— knowledge divine in nature herself working, but in the 
Guide of nature’s work. 

Whereas therefore things natural which are not in the 
number of voluntary agents, (for of such only we now speak, 
and of no other,) do so necessarily observe their certain laws, 
that as long as they keep those forms which give them 
their being, they cannot possibly be apt or inclinable to do 
otherwise than they do ; seeing the kinds of their operations 
are both constantly and exactly framed according to the 
several ends for which they serve, they themselves in the 
meanwhile, though doing that which is fit, yet knowing 
neither what they do, nor why: it folio weth that all which 
they do in this sort proceedeth originally from some such 
agent, as knoweth, appbinteth, holdeth up, and even actually 
frameth the same. 

The manner of this divine efiiciency, being far above us, 
we are no more able to conceive by our reason, than creatures 
unreasonable by their sense are able to apprehend after what 
manner we dispose and order the course of our affairs. Only 
thus much is discerned, that the natural generation and 
process of all things receiveth order of proceeding from the 
settled stability of divine understanding. This appointeth 
unto them their kinds of working; the disposition whereof 
in the purity of God’s own knowledge and will is rightly 
termed by the name of Providence. The same being referred 
unto the things themselves here disposed by it, was wont 
by the ancient to be called natural Destiny. That law, the 
performance whereof we behold in things natural, is as it 
were an authentical or an original draught written in the 
bosom of God himself; whose Spirit being to execute the 
same useth every particular nature, every mere natural 
agent, only as an instrument created at the beginning, and 
ever since the beginning used, to work his own will and 
pleasure withal. Nature therefore is nothing else but God’s 
instrument**: in the course whereof Dionysius perceiving 

Form in other creatures is a diversity of inward forms, things of 
thing proportionable unto the soul the world are distingmshed into 
in living creatures. Sensible it is their kinds, 
not, nor otherwise discernible than ^ Vide Thom, in Compend.Theol. 
only by effects. According to the (jap. 3. ^ Omne quod movetur ab 
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some sudden disturbance is said to have cried oul^ Aut gooy i, 
Deus natuTflS patitur, aut mundi machina dissolvetur®*:** — — 
either God doth suffer impediment, and is by a greater 
than himself hindered ; or if that be impossible, then hath 
he determined to make a present dissoiution of the world ; 
the execution of that law beginning now. to stand still, 
without which the world cannot stand/’ 

This workman, whose servitor nature is, being in truth 
but only one, the heathens imagining to be moe, gave 
him in the sky the name of Jupiter, in the air the name 
of Juno, in the water the name of Neptune, in the earth the 
name of Vesta and sometimes of Ceres, the name of Apollo 
in the sun, in the moon the name of Diana, the name of 
JEolus and divers other in the winds ; and to conclude, even 
so many guides of nature they dreamed of, as they saw there 
were kinds of tilings natural in the world. Tliese they 
honoured, as having power to work or cease accordingly 
as men deserved of them. But unto us there is one only^^ 

Guide of all agents natural, and he both the Creator and the 
Worker of all in all, alone to be blessed, adored and honoured 
by all for ever. 

[^.] That which hitherto hath been spoken concerneth 
natural agents considered in themselves. But we must 
further remember also, (which thing to touch in a word shall 
suffice,) that as in this respect they have their law, which 
law directeth them in the means whereby they tend to their 
own perfection : so likewise another law there is, which 
toucheth them as they are sociable parts united into one 
body ; a law wliich bindeth them each to serve unto other’s 
good, and all to prefer the good of the whole before what- 
soever their own particular ; as we plainly see they do, when 
things natural in that regard forget their ordinary natural 

^iquo eat quasi inatrumentum quod- vertens, exdamasse traditur : ^aut 
dam primi moventis, Ridiculum eat " Deua,’ &c.*^ Suidas (in Dionysio) 
autem, etiam apud mdoctos, ponere, makes him say, H Qelov naxrx^h 
instnmientum moven non ab aliquo ^ wdcrxovTi frvfiiraa-yfi., Michael 

^^*3 Syngelus in I^comio ; *0 rt>v<»cr- 
Breviar. Roman. 9 Oct, rof, <rapKX vnia-veA Beds, Apud 
Dionysius... unua ex Areopagitia 0 pp. S. Dionya. II. 21a. See siao, 

. . .cum adhuc in Gentilitatis eirore p. pi, 253—250.] 

!! eo^ die quo Christus ^ [Suggeated by r Cor. viii. 6. 

Dommua cruel affixua cat, eolcm ets Beos, 6 JJar^p,] 
pneter naturam defocisae animad- 
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wont; that which is heavy mounting sometime upwards of 
its own accord^ and forsaking the centre of the earth which 
to itself is most natural, even as if it did hear itself commanded 
to let go the good it privately wisheth, and to relieve the 
present distress of nature in common. 

SSichAngels WCrc) 

So work by. fi-Qm the footstool to the throne of God, and leaving these 
natural, consider a little the state of heavenly and divine 
creatures: touching Angels, which are spirits^® immaterial 
and intellectual, the glorious inhabitants of those sacred palaces, 
where nothing but light and blessed immortality, no shadow 
of matter for tears, discontentments, griefs, and uncomfortable 
passions to work upon, but all joy, tranquillity, and peace, 
even for ever and evei, doth dwell : as in number and order 
they are huge, mighty, and royal armies®®, so likewise in 
perfection of obedience unto that law, which the Highest, 
whom they adore, love, and imitate, hath imposed upon 
them, such observants they are thereof, that our Saviour 
himself being to set down the perfect idea of that which we 
are to pray and wish for on earth, did not teach to pray or 
wish for more than only that here it might be with us, as 
with them it is in heaven®*^. God which moveth mere natural 
agents as an efficient only, doth otherwise move intellectual 
creatures, and especially his holy angels : for beholding the 
face of God®®, in admiration of so great excellency they all 
adore him ; and being rapt with the love of his beauty, they 
cleave inseparably for ever unto him. Desire to resemble 
him in goodness maketh them unweariable and even unsatiable 
in their longing to do by aU means all manner good unto all 
the creatures of God®®, but especially unto the children of 

®® Psalm civ. 4 ; Heb. i. 7 ; Eihes. iii. 10. 

Dan. vii. 10 ; Matt. xxvi. S3; Heb, xii. 22 ; Luke ii. 13. 

®7 Matt. vi. 10. Matt, xviii. 10. 

[" How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 

“ To come to succour us, that succour want ! 

** How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
“ The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant. 

Against foul fiends to aid us nnlitant ! 

** Thw for us %ht, they watch and duly ward, 

Ana their bri^t squadrons round about us plant, 

** And all for love, and nothing for reward — 

" O why should heavenly God to men have such regard 

Fai^ Queen, II. viii. 2. 

The three first books of the Fairy Queen were published 1S90. Spenser 
died iSpS.l 
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men^ : in the coxmteiiattce of whose nature^ lookup dowxi-* book i, 
ward, they behold themselves beneath themselves ; even as — 
upward, in God, beneath whom themselves are, they see 
that character which is no where but in themselves and us 
resembled. Thus far even the paynims have .^approached; 
thus far they have seen into tlie doings of the angels of God ; 
Orpheus confessing, that the fiery throne of God is attended 
on by those most industrious angels, careful how all things 
are performed amongst men^^ and the Mirror of human 
wisdom plainly teaching, that God moveth angels, even as 
that thing doth stir man’s heart, which is thereunto presented 
amiable^*. AngeHcal actions may therefore be reduced unto 
these three general kinds : first, most delectable love arising 
firom the visible apprehension of the purity, glory, and beauty 
of God, invisible saving only unto spirits that are pure^: 
secondly, adoration grounded upon the evidence of the 
greatness of God, on whom they see how all things depend*^ ; 
thirdly, imitation^®, bred by the presence of his exemplary 
goodness, who ceaseth not before them daily to fill heaven 
and earth with the rich treasures of most free and undeserved 
grace. 

[2.] Of angels, we are not to consider only what they are 
and do in regard of their own being, but that also which 
concerneth them as they are linked into a kind of corporation 
amongst themselves, and of society or fellowship with men. 
Consider angels each of them severally in himself, and their 
law is that which the prophet David mentioneth, All ye 
his angels praise him Consider the angels of God 
associated, and their law is that which disposeth them as an 
army, one in order and degree above another Consider 
finally the angels as having with us that communion which 
the apostle to the Hebrews noteth, and in regard whereof 
angels have not disdained to profess themselves our fellow- 

Psalm xci. II, 12 ; Lukexv. 7 ; aliamoventur.” Ap. Thom. Aquin* 

Heb. 1. 14; Acts X. 3 ; Dan. ix. 23; t. IV. fol. iSo, ed. Venet. i5o3.J 
Matt. 3^1. 10; Dan iv. 13. 43 j^b xxxviii. 75 Matt. xm. 10. 

2^ 0€ dp 6 wp trvpoepTi Psalm cxlviii. 25 Heb. i. 6; 

^ rau-iv noXvpoxl^oi Isa. vi. 3. 

AyyeXoi, of<ri p€p,rj^ ^porois &s ^ ITiis is intimated wheresoever 

TTovra TtXeirai, [Fragm. iii. ex we find them termed “ the sons of 
Clem. iUex. Strom. V. p. 834, 8.] God,” as Job i. 6, and xxxviii. 7. 

Anst. Metaph. 1. xii. c. 7, 4« pg^ cxlviii. 2. 

Movet ut amatnm : moto vero, *7 Luke ii. 13. Matt. xxvi. 53, 
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TOW 1. ** swvants f from hence there springeth up a third 
- /Zff!* ,. which bindeth them to works of ministerial employment^®* 
Every of which their several functions are by them per** 
formed with joy. 

[3.] A part of the angels of God notwithstanding (we know) 
have fallen^®, and that their fall hath been through the 
voluntary breach of that law, which did require at their 
hands continuance in the exercise of their high and admirable 
virtue. Impossible it was that ever their will should change 
or incline to remit any part of their duty, without some 
object having force to avert th§ir conceit from God, and to 
draw it another way ; and that before they attained that high 
perfection of bliss, wherein now the elect angels are without 
possibility of falling. Of any thing more than of God they 
could not by any means like, as long as whatsoever they knew 
besides God they apprehended it not in itself without de- 
pendency upon God ; because so long God must needs seem 
infinitely better than any thing which they so could appre- 
hend. Things beneath them could not in such sort be pre- 
sented unto their eyes, but that therein they must needs see 
always how those things did depend on God. It seemeth 
therefore that there was no other way for angels to sin, but 
by reflex of their understanding upon themselves ; when 
being held with admiration of their own sublimity and honoxu’, 
the memory of their subordination unto God and their 
dependency on him was drowned in this conceit ; whereupon 
their adoration, love, and imitation of God coiild not choose 
but be also interrupted. The fall of angels therefore was 
pride Since their fall, their practices have been the clean 
contrary unto those before mentioned^®. For being dis- 

Heb. xiL 22; Apoc.xxii. 9. 2 Pet. 11. 4; Jude 6. 

[i 'fun. V. 21.] 

[" But pride, impatient of long resting peace. 

Did puff them up with greedy bold ambition. 

That they gan cast their state how to increase 
Above the fortune of their first condition, 

“ And sit in God’s own seat without commission : 

“ The brightest angel, even the child of light, 

** Drew millions more against their God to fight.” 

Spenser’s Hymn on Heavenly Love, published iSpd.] 

**John viii. 44; i Peter v. 8; xxi. i; Job 1. 7. and ii. 2; John 
Apoc. ix. II ; Gen. iii. i 5 ; i Chron. xiii. 27; Acts v. 3; Apoc. xx. 8. 
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^18^ some in. the some on the e^^, some in iko w^r, boox t. 
some among the minerals, dens, and cares, that are under the 
earth ; they have by all means laboured to effect a universal 
rebellion against the laws, and as far as in them. Heth utter 
destruction of the works of God. Thqge wickM spirits the 
heathens honoured instead of gods, both generally under the 
name of dti inferi, gods infernal;” and particularly, some 
in oracles, some in idols, some as household gods, some as 
nymphs : in a word, no foul and wicked spirit which was not 
one way or other honoured of men as God, till such time as 
light appeared in the world and dissolved the works of the 
Devil. Thus much therefore may suffice for angels, the next 
unto whom in degree are men. 

V. God alone excepted, who actually and everlastingly 
is whatsoever he may be, and which cannot hereafter be that**i“^^., 
which now he is not®^ ; all other things besides are somewhat 
in possibility, which as yet they are not in act. And for this 
cause there is in all things an appetite or desire, whereby they 
incline to something which they may be ; and when they are 
it, they shall be pcrfecter than now they are. AH which per- 
fections are contained under the general name of Goodness. 

And because there is not in the world any thing whereby 
another may not some way be made the perfecter, therefore 
all things that are, arc good. 

[2.] Again, sith there can be mo goodness desired which 
proccedeth not from God himself, as from the supreme cause 
of all things ; and every effect doth after a sort contain, at 
leastwise resemble, the cause from which it proceedeth : all 
things in the world are said in some sort to seek the highest, 
and to covet more or less the participation of God himself 
Yet this doth no where so much appear as it doth in man, 
because there are so many kinds of perfections which man 
seeketh. The first degree of goodness is that general perfec- 
tion which all things do seek, in desiring the continuance of 
their being. AH things therefore coveting as much as may 
be to be like unto God in being ever, that which cannot here- * 

[« Let him know, that I hav» " him.” Waltoffs life of Herbert, 
considered, that Ood only is what p. 331. ed. 167S.] 

“ Ac would be j and that I am by ^ Udirra yhp €K(ivov opiyerai, 

‘ his grace become now so like him, Arist. de An. fib. ii. cap.*4. fOpp. I, 

" as to be pleased with what pleaseth 390. ed. Lugd* 1590.] 





atliiii pferscmaHy 4o1ih i^k tD €0XitBiai6 itsetf aHfO&er 
Hrky, thirt; i# by oMspAog aM propagation. The^ Mxt degree 
of goodness is that which each thing coreteth by affecting 
resemblance with God in the constancy and excellency of 
those operations which belong unto their kind. The immuta- 
bility of God they strive unto, by working either always 
or for the most part after one and the same manner; his 
abscdute exactness they imitate, by tending unto that which 
is most exquisite in every particular. Hence have arisen 
a number of axioms in philosophy^, shewing how ^^the 
works of nature do always aim at that which cannot be 
^ bettered.” 

[3.] These two kinds of goodness rehearsed are so nearly 
united to the things themselves which desire them, that we 
scarcely perceive the appetite to stir in reaching forth her 
hand towards them. But the desire of those perfections 
which grow externally is more apparent ; especially of such 
as are not expressly desired unless they be first known, or 
such as are not for any other cause than for knowledge itself 
desired. Concerning perfections in this kind ; that by pro- 
ceeding in the knowledge of truth, and by growing in the 
exercise of virtue, man amongst the creatures of this inferior 
world aspireth to the greatest conformity with God; this is not 
only known unto us, whom he himself hath so instructed but 

even they do acknowledge, who amongst men are not judged 
the nearest unto him. With Plato what one thing more usual, 
than to excite men imto love of wisdom, by shewing how much 
wise men are thereby exalted above men ; how knowledge doth 
raise them up into heaven ; how it maketh them, though not 
gods, yet as gods, high, admirable, and divine ? And Mer- 
curius Trismegistus speaking of the virtues of a righteous 
soul 5 ’^, ‘‘ Such spirits” (saith he) " are never cloyed with 
" praising and speaking well of all men, with doing good imto 
every one by word and deed, because they study to frame 
themselves according to the pattern of the Father of spirits.” 


*Ev Toh <hv<r€i Set to ^eXrtov, cav 
vfrap)^€tp, fmKXoV ^ (f>vcris 
aei TTOifi 7W €vb€xofUp^p TO ^eX- 

rtoTov. Arist. 2. de coel. cap. 5 . [t. i. 
p. ♦ 

Matt. V, 48 ; Sap. vii. 27, 


^ *H he roiavTTj Kdpov ov- 

ScTTore e^et vpvovtra €^<j)rfpu}vard re 
rravTas avBpdmovs, teal \iSyois Kal 
epyois ndvras [fravrai] €\mou>v<ra, 
pt/AOv/i€2m aviriv rhv irarepa. fc, 10. 
§. 21.] lib. iv. f. 12. 





¥L l&tbematter of knoidedgeylli^ b betweenHie aisg^ 
of God a2id thecMdren of mm iMb differessce i asigels already 
have fall and complete knowiei^e in the highest degree that^Ji“|J® 
can be imparted imto them ; men, if we view them in 
spring, are at the first without understanding*«or knowledge 
at all^®. Nevertheless from this utter vacuity they grow by 
degrees, till they come at length to be evc?n as the angels 
themselves are. That which agreeth to the one now, the 
other shall attain unto in the end ; they are not so far dis- 
joined and severed, but that they come at length to meet. 

The soul of man being therefore at the first as a book, wherein 
nothing is and yet all things may be imprinted ; we are to 
search by what steps and degrees it riseth unto perfection of 
knowledge. 

[2.] Unto that which hath been already set down concern- 
ing natural agents this we must add, that albeit therein we 
have comprised as well creatures living as void of life, if they 
be in degree of nature beneath men ; nevertheless a difference 
we must observe between those natural agents that work 
altogether unwittingly, and those which have though weak 
yet some understanding what they do, as fishes, fowls, and 
beasts have. Beasts are in sensible capacity as ripe even as 
men themselves, perhaps more ripe. For as stones, though 
in dignity of nature inferior unto plants, yet exceed them in 
firmness of strength or durability of being; and plants, 
though beneath the excellency of creatures endued with 
sense, yet exceed them in the faculty of vegetation and of 
fertility : so beasts, though otherwise behind men, may not- 
withstanding in actions of sense and fancy go beyond them ; 
because the endeavours of nature, when it hath a higher per- 
fection to seek, are in lower the more remiss, not esteeming 
thereof so much as those things do, which have no better 
proposed unto them. 

[3*] l^ke soul of man therefore being capable of a more 
divine perfection, hath (besides the faculties of growing unto 
sensible knowledge which is common unto us with beasts) a 
further ability, whereof in them there i$ no show at all, the 
ability of reaching higher than unto sensible things Till 


Vide Isa. vii. 16. 

O df SvBpwiros t6u ohptwov 


dpa^aipti, ml ficrpci avr 6 p, ml oltk 
vroTa fup tMu adr^ [Ug, alrov] 
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AooKi. wgrow to some ripeness of years, the soul of man doth <mly 
store itself with conceits of things of inferior and more open 
quality, which afterwards do serve as instruments unto that 
which is greater ; in the meanwhile above the reach of meaner 
creatures it ascendeth not. When once it comprehendeth any 
thing above this, as the differences of time, affirmations, nega« 
tions, -and contradictions in speech, we then count it to have 
some use of natural reason. Whereunto if afterwards there 
might be added the right helps of true art and learning 
(which helps, I must plainly confess, this age of the world, 
carrying the name of a learned age, doth neither much know 
nor greatly regard), there would undoubtedly be almost as 
great difference in maturity of judgment between men 
therewith inured, and that wliich now men are, as between 
men that are now and iflnocents. Which speech if any con- 
demn, as being over hyperbolical, let them consider but this 
one thing : no art is at the first finding out so perfect as 
industry may after make it ; yet the very first man that to any 
purpose knew the way we speak of®<^ and followed it, hath 
alone thereby performed more very near in all parts of natural 
knowledge, than sithence in any one part thereof the whole 
world besides hath done. 

[4.] In the poverty of that other new devised aid two 
things there are notwithstanding singular. Of marvellous 
quick dispatch it is, and doth shew them that have it as much 
almost in three days, as if it dwell threescore years with 


TToia di raireiva, koX ra aXKa 
rravra aKpt^cos fiavBdvei. Kal ro 
wduTtav ovdi rrjp -wv icaraXi- 

7rd>p dpQ) yiperai. Merc. Tns. [c. 10, 
fin.1 lib. iv. f. 12. 

Aristotelical Demonstration. 

lUmistry. [Peter Ramus was 
bom in Picardy, i5i5. He was a 
kind of self-taught person, who rose 
to eminence in the university of 
Paris. In 164^, he published " In- 
“ stitutiones Dialecticae,^^ and about 
the same time “ Animadversiones 
** Aristotelicae.*' He was silenced 
after disputation, but allowed the 
next year to lecture in Rhetoric, and 
in i 552 was made Professor of £lo- 
ouence and Philosophy, probably 
through the Cardinal of Lorraine’s 


influence. In i562 he was ejected, 
and continued more or less unsettled 
till 1672, when he lost his hfe in 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
(Bmcker, Hist. Phil. v. 648 — 585. 
Lips. 1766.) Strype, Ann. III. i. 
5oo, says, About this time (i585) 
" and somewhat before, another 
“ great contest arose m both uni- 
versities, concerning the two phi- 
“ losophers, Anstotle and Ramus, 
"then chiefly read, and which of 
" them was rather to be studied.” 
See also Ann. II. ii. 405. (i58o.) 
" Everard Digbyhad wnt somewhat 
" dialogue-wise against Ramus’s 
" Unica MetMus, which in those 
" times prevailed much ; and per- 
"haps brought into that college 



m 


Chndml MMton., 

tibem. Again, becauae die curiosity of man’s wit dotb many book n 
times with peril wade farther in the search of things than ~ 

were convenient ; the same is thereby restrained unto such 
generalities as every where oflFering themselves are apparent 
unto men of the weakest conceit that need be. ^ So as follow- 
ing the rules and precepts thereof, we may define it to be, an 
Art which teacheth the way of speedy discourse, and restrain- 
eth the mind of man that it may not wax over-wise. 

[5.] Education and instruction are the means, the one by 
use, the other by precept, to make our natural faculty of 
reason both the better and the sooner able to judge rightly 
between truth and error, good and evil. But at what time a 
man may be said to have attained so far forth the use of 
reason, as sufiiceth to make him capable of those Laws, 
whereby he is then bound to guide his actions ; this is a great 
deal more easy for common sense to discern, than for any 
man by skill and learning to determine ; even as it is not in 
philosophers, who best know che nature both of fire and of 
gold, to teach what degree of the one will serve to purify the 
other, so well as the artisan who doth this by fire discerneth 
by sense when the fire hath that degree of heat which suf- 
ficoth for his purpose. 

VII. By reason man attaineth unto the knowledge ofofMan^s 
things that are and are not sensible. It resteth therefore »» the thing 
that we search how man attaineth unto the knowledge ©faction are ^ 
such things unsensible as are to be known that they may be gaide. 
done. Seeing then that“ nothing can move unless there be 


“ (St John’s, Cambndfjfe) to be read; 
“ the rather, Ramus being a pro- 
“ testant as well as a learned man.” 
His institutes of Logic, expanded 
and illustrated, may be seen in 
Milton’s Prose Works, bySymmons, 
VI. 155—353. He seems to have 
fallen into the common error of con- 
founding rhetorical aiTangement 
with logic. Of the value of Ijia 
theory the following was Bacon’s 
opinion ; ** De Unica Methodo, et 
‘ dichotomiis perpetms nihil attmet 

* dicere; fuit enim nubecula quaedam 

* doctrinaB,qu8Bcitotransiit; ressimul 

* et levis et scientiis damnosissima. 
‘ Etenim hujusmodi homines, cum 
‘ methodi suae legibus res torqueant. 


etquBPCumque in dichotomias illas 
non apte cadunt, aut omittant, aut 
"praeter naturam inflectant, hoc 
“ efficiunt, ut quasi nuclei et grana 
“ scientiarum exsiliant, ipsi aridas 
tantum et desertas siliquas strin- 
“ gant.” Further on in the same 
chapter he specifies Ramus as the 
patron of the method alluded to. 
De Augm. Scient. VI. 2. In his 
Impetus Philosophici, c. 2, he says, 
“ Nullum mihi commercium cum 
hoc ignomitiae latibulo, pemicio- 
“ eissima literarum tinea, compen- 
‘‘ diorum patre,” &c. Works, IX. 
304. 8“. Lend. 180^ Andrew Mel- 
vin was a pnpil of Ramus. Zouch’s 

Walton, ll. 134.] 



9^ i Action ^e W^ 

mm end, tke desii?e wheredt provoketh mto motioxi; how 
shoiild that divine power of the soul, that ** spirit of onr 
as the Apostle termeth it, ever stir itself unto 
action, unless it have also the like spur ? The end for which 
we are moved to work, is sometimes the goodness which we 
conceive of the very working itself, without any further 
respect at all; and the cause that procureth action is the 
mere desire of action, no other good besides being thereby 
intended. Of certain turbulent wits it is said, lUis quieta 
movere magna merces videbatur®® they thought the very 
disturbance of things established an hire sufficient to set 
them on work. Sometimes that which we do is referred to a 
.&rther end, without the desire whereof we would leave the 
same undone ,* as in their actions that gave alms to purchase 
thereby the praise of then®^. 

[ 2 .] Mania perfection of nature being made according to 
the likeness of his Maker resembleth him also in the manner 
of working; so that whatsoever we work as men, the same 
we do wittingly work and freely; neither are we according to 
the manner of natural agents any way so tied, but that it is 
in our power to leave the things we do undone. The good 
which either is gotten by doing, or which consisteth in the 
very doing itself, causeth not action, unless apprehending it 
as good we so like and desire it ; that we do unto any such 
end, the same we choose and prefer before the leaving of it 
undone. Choice there is not, unless the thing which we 
take be so in our power that we might have refused and left 
it. If fire consume the stubble, it chooseth not so to do, 
because the nature thereof is such that it can do no other. 
To choose is to will one thing before another. And to will 
is to bend our souls to the having or doing of that which 
they see to be good. Goodness is seen with the eye of the 
understanding. And the light of that eye, is reason. So 
that two principal fountains there are of human action. 
Knowledge and WiU ; which Will, in things tending towards 
any end, is termed Choice ®^ Concerning Knowledge, Be- 
" hold, (saith Moses®®,) I have set before you this day good 
and evil, life and death.” Concerning Will, he addeth 

IV. 23. Sallust. [Cat, 21.] Matt. vi. 2. 

[See Arist. Eth. Ill, 2, 3, YI. 2.] Deut. xxx. 19. 



Nature of Choicei DisUmtioH of WM and Appetite. SSt 

immediately, Choose life that is tx> say, tho thixigs that book % 
tend unto life, them choose. 

[3.] But of one thing we must have special care, as being 
a matter of no small moment; and that is, how the WiH, 
properly and strictly taken, as it is of thiifgs which are 
referred unto the end that man desireth, differeth greatly 
from that inferior natural desire which we call Appetite* 

The object of Appetite is whatsoever sensible good may be 
wished for; the object of Will is that good which Reason 
doth lead us to seek. Affections, as joy, and grief, and fear, 
and anger, with such like, being as it were the 8und:iy 
fashions and forms of Appetite, can neither rise at the conceit 
of a thing indifferent, nor yet choose but rise at the sight of 
some things. Wherefore it is not altogether in our power, 
whether we will be stirred with affections or no : whereas 
actions which issue from the disposition of the Will are in 
the power thereof to be performed or stayed. Finally, 
Appetite is the Will’s solicitor, and the Will is Appetite’s 
controller ; what we covet according to the one by the other 
we often reject; neither is any other desire termed properly 
Will, but that where Reason and Understanding, or the 
show of Reason, prescribeth the thing desired. 

It may be therefore a question, whether those operations 
of men are to be counted voluntary, wherein that good which 
is sensible provoketh Appetite, and Appetite causeth action. 

Reason being never called to counsel; as when we eat or 
drink, and betake ourselves unto rest, and such like. The 
truth is, that such actions in men having attained to the use 
of Reason are voluntary. For as the authority of higher 
powers hath force even in those things, which are done 
without their privity, and are of so mean reckoning that to 
acquaint them therewith it needeth not ; in like sort, volun- 
tarily we are said to do that also, which the Will if it listed 
might hinder from being done, although about the doing 
thereof we do not expressly use oUr reason or understanding, 
and so immediately apply our wills thereunto. In cases there- 
fore of such facility, the Will doth yield her assent as it were 
with a kind of silence, by not dissenting; in which respect 
her force is not so apparent as in express mandates or prohi- 
bitions, especially upon advice and constdtadon going before. 



!Ktfl ImitB of mhntaff AiHon. 

[4.] Where understanding therefore needeth, in those 
.'things Beason is the director of man’s Will by discovering 
in action what is good. For the Laws of well-doing are the 
dictates of right Reason. Children, which are not as yet 
come unto those years whereat they may have ; again, inno- 
cents, which are excluded by natural defect from ever 
having; thirdly, madmen, which for the present cannot 
possibly have the use of right Reason to guide themselves, 
have for their guide the Reason that guideth other men, 
which are tutors over them to seek and to procure their good 
for them. In the rest there is that light of Reason, whereby 
good may be known from evil, and which discovering the 
'same rightly is termed right. 

[5.] The Will notwithstanding doth not incline to have or 
do that which Reason teacheth to be good, unless the same 
do also teach it to be possible. For albeit the Appetite, 
being more general, may wish any thing which scemeth 
good, be it never so impossible®'^; yet for such things the 
reasonable Will of man doth never seek. Let Reason teaeh 
impossibility in any thing, and the Will of man doth let it 
go; a thing impossible it doth not affect, the impossibility 
thereof being manifest. 

[6.] There is in the Will of man naturally that freedom, 
whereby it is apt to take or refuse any particular object what- 
soever being presented unto it®®. Whereupon it followeth, 


®7 0 mihi praeteritos referat si Ju- 
piter annos ! [Virg. JEn. vm. 56 o.] 
[Chr. Letter, p. ii. ‘"Heere 
we pray your helpe to teach us, 
“ how will 18 apt (as you say) freelie 
** to take or refuse anie particular 
object whatsoever, and that reason 
** by diligence is able to find out any 
‘‘ good concerning us : if it be true 
** that the Church of England pro- 
fesseth, that without the prevent- 
** ing and helping grace of God, we 
can will ana doe nothing pleasing 
« to God.” 

Hooker, MS. note. “ There are 
certaine wordes, as Nature, Rea- 
" son. Will, and such like, which 
" wheresoever you find named, you 
suspect them presently as bugs 

£* « These are bugs words.” Beaum. a 


wordes *, because what they mean 
you do not indeed as you ought 
“ apprehend. You have heard that 
man’s Nature is corrupt, his Rea- 
son blind, his Will perverse. 
Whereupon under coulour of con- 
“ demning corrupt Nature, you con- 
“ demn Nature, and so in the rest.” 

Vide Hilarium, p. 31.” (Ed. 
Basil, 1570; p. 822. ed. Bened.) 
“ Vide et Plulon. p. 33.” (Ed. 
Paris, i 552.) “et Dionys. p. 338.” 
(Par. 1 562.) 

“ Voluntas hominis natura sua 
“ non ligatur, sed vi vitiositatis quae 
“ naturae accessit. 

“ .^t’, orijginaJiter apta, able. Ra- 
“ tio divinis instructa auxilik potest 
“ omne bonum mecessarium invenire, 

(d FJetch. Tamer tamed, Act I. Sc. 3.] 



Mm^9 WM free i)r ref^9B. 

that there is no particular object so good, but it may have the 
show of some difficulty or unpleasant quality annexed to it, *• 
in respect whereof the Will may shrink and decline it; con- 
trariwise (for so things are blended) there is no particular 
evil which hath not some appearance of goodness whereby to 
insinuate itself. For evil as evil cannot be desired ; if that 
be desired which is evil, the cause is the goodness which is or 
seemeth to be joined with it. Goodness doth not move by being, 
but by being apparent ; and therefore many things are neg- 
lected which are most precious, only because the value of them 
lieth hid. Sensible Goodness is most apparent, near, and 
present ; which causeth the Appetite to be therewith strongly 
provoked. Now pursuit and refusal in the Will do follow, 
the one the affirmation the other the negation of goodness, 
which the understanding apprehendeth’®, grounding itself 
upon sense, unless some higher Reason do chance to teach 
the contrary. And if Reason have taught it rightly to be 
good, yet not so apparently that the mind receiveth it with 
utter impossibility of being otherwise, still there is place left 
for the Will to take or leave. Whereas therefore amongst so 
many things as are to be done, there are so few, the goodness 
whereof Reason in such sort doth or easily can discover, we 
aie not to marvel at the choice of evil even then when the 
contrary is probably known. Hereby it cometh to pass that 
custom inuring the mind by long practice, and so leaving 
there a sensible impression, prevaileth more than reasonable 

“ destituta nullum. Habet tamen Sed ea latent maximam partem 
“ omue bonum satis quidem in se ‘‘ hominum. Quid ita ? Quia Ratio, 
QUO prqbare se possit homini se- quseest oculus mentis, alto in nobis 
“ aulo diligenterque attendenti. Sed “ somno sepulta jacet otiose. At exci- 
“ nostra nos alio segnities avertit, “ tata et illuminata Sancti Spiritus 
“ donee studium virtutis Spintus virtute omnia diiudicat, et quae 
** Sanctus excitat. Vide Cypnanum “ prius ignota fastidio fiierunt, ea 
** de sua conversione.” (Ad Dona- “ nunc perspecta modis omnibus 
turn, 0 pp. p. 3. ed. Fell.) “ Item ea “ amplectenda decemit.”] 

“ quae Sapientia de se profitetur m li- El be ns ini Kcueiav bpM, np&rop 
** pro Proverbiorum atque alibi. Est pev ovx o)s ini kokiop opp^irei, 

” itaque segnis humana ratio propter aXX* m in oe^aB 6 v, Paulo post : *Adi5- 
Bununam bonarum rerum investi- varov yap oppJav ini Koxii ^ovXopepov 
“ gandamm difficultatem. Eamdif- ix^tv avrh, oire iXnibi ayoBov ofhs 
ncultatem toUit lumen divinae gra- kokov. Alcin. de Dog. 

“ tiae. Hinc alacres efficimur, alioqui Plat. [c. 38. ed. Oxon. 1667.] 

** a labore ad libi^nem proclives. [Arist. Eth. Nic. VI. 2. "'On^p 
** Ha^t virtus vitio et plura et iv biavota mrai^cns #cal ano^taais, 

** fortiora quae hominem alliciant* novro iv opi^t ii»^ koH 



pwesandon way soev«r. Beasoa theiefiace may ng^iiy 
-discern the thing which is good, and yet the Will of man not 
indine itself thereimto, as oft as the prejudice of sensible 
experience doth oversway. 

fy.J Nor let any man think that this doth make any thing 
for the just excuse of iniquity. For there was never sin 
committed^ wherein a less good was not preferred before a 
greater, and that wilfully ; which cannot be done without the 
singular disgrace of Nature, and the utter disturbance of that 
divine order, whereby the preeminence of chiefest accepta- 
tion is by the best things worthily challenged. There is not 
that good which concerneth us, but it hath evidence enough 
for itself, if Reason were diligent to search it out. Through 
neglect thereof, abused we are with the show of that which 
is not ; sometimes the subtilty of Satan inveigling us as it did 
Eve^^, sometimes the hastiness of our Wills preventing the 
more considerate advice of sound Reason, as in the Apostles*^^, 
when they no sooner saw what they liked not, but they 
forthwith were desirous of fire from heaven ; sometimes the 
very custom of evil making the heart obdurate against what- 
soever instructions to the contrary, as in them over whom our 
Saviour spake weeping Jerusalem, how often, and 
thou wouldest not !” Still therefore that wherewith we 
stand blameable, and can no way excuse it, is, In doing evil, 
we prefer a less good before a greal»r, the greatness whereof 
is by reason investigable and may be known. The search of 
knowledge is a thing painful ; aiid the painfulness of know- 
ledge is that which maketh the Will so hardly inclinable 
thereunto. The root hereof, divine malediction; whereby 
the instruments being weakened wherewithal the soul 
(especially in reasoning) doth work, it preferreth rest in 
ignorance before wearisome labour to know. For a spur of 
diligence therefore we have a natural thirst after knowledge 
ingrafted in us. But by reason of that original weakness in 
the instruments, without which the understanding part is not 

7^ 2 Cor. xi. 3. “ can we discern the things that are 

7* Lukeix. 54. 73 xxiii. 37. “ upon earth, and with great labour^ 
7* “ A corruj^ble body is hea\y " find we out the things which are‘ 
unto the soul, and the earthly “ before us. 'Who can then seek 
** mansion keepeth down the mind ** out the things that are in heaven 
** that is full ot cares. And hardly Sap. ix. i5, 10. 



afab m this world hy discourse to wcisk, &0 wsty ooaceit of ikkmci. 1 
paiafidness is as a bridle to stay as* , For' wldch cause the : !* * 
Apostle^ who knew right well that the wearbess c£ the deeh 
is an heavy clog to the Will, striketh mightily upon this key. 

Awake thou that sleepest; Cast off all which presseth 
down ; Watch ; Labour ; Strive to go forward, and to grow 
" in knowledge 

VIII. Wherefore to return to our former intent of 
covering the natural way, whereby rules have been found 
out concerning that goodness wherewith the Will of 
ought to be moved in human actions ; as every thing naturally 
and necessarily doth desire the utmost good and greatest 
perfection whereof Nature hath made it capable, even ao 
man. Our felicity therefore being the object and accomplish- 
ment of our desire, we cannot choose but wish and covet it. 

All particular things which are subject unto action, the Will 
doth so far forth incline unto, as Eeason judgeth them the better 
for us, and consequently the more available to our bliss. If 
Reason err, we fall into evil, and are so far forth deprived of 
the general perfection we seek. Seeing therefore that for the 
framing of men’s actions the knowledge of good from evil is 
necessary, it only resteth that we search how this may be 
had. Neither must we suppose that there needeth one rule 
to know the good and another the evil by*^®. For he that 
knoweth what is straight doth even thereby discern what is 
crooked, because the absence of straightness in bodies capable 
thereof is crookedness. Goodness in actions is like unto 
straightness ; wherefore that which is done well we term 
For as the straight way is most acceptable to him that 
travelleth, because by it he cometh soonest to his journey’s 
end; so in action, that which doth lie the evenest between 
us and the end we desire must needs be the fittest for otir 
Use. Besides which fitness for use, there is also in rectitude, 
beauty; as contrariwise in obliquity, deformity. And that 
which is good in the actions of men, doth not only delight as 
profitable, but as amiable also. In which consideration the 
Grecians most divinely have given to the ucdve perfection of 

Eph. V. 14; Heb. xii. i, 12; miKov yiwfcorie0/4€v* KfHiijg yitp dfi^ 

1 Cor. xvi. 13; Prov. ii. 4; Luke rf Kav<av, Arist. de An. lib. i. 
wii; 24 - [cap. 3. t. 85.] 

Ty eidfi avrh ital ica^- 
HOOKER, VOli. I. Q 





1. Aten a mm hoi^ hemty and goodness becaaee 

^'goodness m (A^iaay apeeeli is fbr tlie most port applied only 
to tlkat wMeh is beneficial. But ire in the name of goodness 
do here imply both. 

[a.} And discerning goodness there are but these two 
Wieiys ; the one the knowledge of the causes whereby it is 
made such; the other the observation of those signs and 
tokens, which being annexed always unto goodness, argue 
that where they are found, there also goodness is, although 
we know not the cause by force whereof it is there. The 
former of these is the most sure and infallible way, but so 
hard that all shun it, and had rather walk as men do in the 
dark by haphazard, than tread so long and intricate mazes 
for knowledge’ sake. As therefore physicians are many 
times forced to leave such methods of curing as themselves 
know to be the fittest, and being overruled by their patients’ 
impatiency are fain to try the best they can, in taking that 
way of cure which the cured will yield unto ; in like sort, 
considering how the case doth stand with this present age full 
of tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield to the stream 
thereof ; into the causes of goodness we will not make any 
curious or deep inquiry; to tou^H them now and then it 
shall be sufficient, when they are ^ hand that easily 

they may be conceived without noved discourse: 

that way we are contented to prcj * being the worse 

in itself, is notwithstanding noW xeason of common im- 
becility the fitter and likelier to b loked"^®. 

[3.] Signs and tokens to knc good by are of sundry 
kinds ; some more certain and some less. The most certain 
token of evident goodness is, if the general persuasion of 
all men do so account it. And therefore a common received 
error is never utterly overthrown, till such time as we go 
from signs unto causes,, and shew some manifest root or 
fountain thereof common unto all, whereby it may clearly 
appear how it hath come to pass that so many have been 
overseen. In which case surmises and slight probabUities 
will not serve, because the universal consent of men is the 
perfeetest and strongest in this kind, which comprehendeth 


77 KoXomomi^. 

78 [Aifet. Eth. Nic. 


Cardwell : l<rm o^v yc dpKrtop 
I. 4 , S. ed. cM ^fuv yv»pifmvJ] 





<mfy the 8^ mi teteiar of goodijiese. TMngi omai do 
vaiy, end th®t wMA a man doth but dunn)^ to well 
of cannot stSl haye the like hap. Wlmefeife we 

know not the cause, yet thus much we may know i thud some 
necessary cause there is, whensoever the judgments of all 
men generally or for the most part run one and the same 
way; especiaHy in matters of natural discourse. For of 
things j^ecessarily and naturally done there is no nmre 
affirmed but this, " They keep either always or for the most 
part one tenure*^®.” The general and perpetual voice of 
men is as the sentence of God himself. For that which all 
men have at all times learned, Nature herself must needs 
have taught®® ; and God being the author of Nature, her 
voice is but his instrument. By her from Him we receive 
whatsoever in such sort we learn. InlSnite duties there are, 
the goodness whereof is by this rule sufficiently manifested, 
although we had no other warrant besides to approve them. 
The Apostle St. Paul having speech concerning the heathen 
saith of them®^, ‘^They are a law unto themselves.” His 
meaning is, that by force of the light of Reason, wherewith 
God illuminateth every one which cometh into the world, 
men being enabled to know truth from falsehood, and good 
from evil, do thereby learn in many things what the will of 
God is ; which wiU himself not revealing by any extraordinary 
means unto them, but they by natural discourse attaining 


*H (itci ij tof cVt TO irokif ©crau- 
rm d7ro/3utV«. Arist. Rhet. 1, i, 
[c. 10.] 

“ Non potest error contingere 
ubi cranes idem [ita] opinantur.’' 
Montieat. in i. Polit, [jp. 3,] “ Quic- 
quid m omnibus individuis unius 
" specie! communiter inest, id cau- 
sam communem habeat oportet, 
“ quas est eorum individuorura spe- 

** cies et natura.” Idem. ** Quod 
“ a tota aliqua specie fit, universalis 
particulansque naturae fit in- 
“ stinctu.’* [“ Meroinkse deberaus 
vatkinium ulud, Quod a tota aliqua 
“ animalium speoe fit, quia univer- 
" salis particulansque nt instinctu, 
vemm existere.”] Mein, de Christ. 
Rel. [cap. I.] “Si proficere cupis, 
“ imino firme id verum puta, quod 
** Sana mens omnium liominum 


“ attestatur.” Cusa in Compand, 
cap. I. [D. Nicolai de Cusa 
dinalis, utnusque juris Doctoris, 
omnique philosophia incoi^arabilis 
viri Opera. Basu, i 565 . Cennpen- 
dium; Directio Veritatis, p. 239. 
See Cave Hist. lit. 1. 1 . App. 130.] 
“ Non licet naturale universaleque 
“ hominum judicium fidstun va» 
“ nun^ueepstimare,** Teles. [Ber* 
nardi Telesii, Consentini, de Renim 
Natura juxra propria principk libri 

IX, Neapoli i 586 . On this writer’s 
method of pbilosophizinff see a dis- 
sertation m Bacon^s works, ix. 332.] 
*0 yap TraaL doKti, Tovro elvai <p^ev, 
*0 oe dvcup&v TavTffv r^v mara^ ov 

mdw mardrtfm. epet. Anst. Edt, 4 ib. 

X, cap. 2. ^ 

Rom. ii. 14. 



koowle^e^tihereof^ 9eem tlie mkm of tl^ose w)^ 
ind^ aJ^e hi8,.iai43^f tb^ only the finders of them out. 

[4.] A law there|bre*^generaUy taken^ is a directive rule 
unto goodness of oration. The rule of divine pperations 
outward> is the definitive appointment of God’s own wisdom 
set down within himself. The rule of natural agents that 
work by simple necessity, is the determination of the wisdom 
of God, known to God himself the principal Director of them, 
but not unto them that are directed to execute the same. 
The rule of natural agents which work after a sort of their 
own accord, as the beasts do, is the judgment of common 
sense or fancy conpefning the sensible goodness of those 
objects wherewith they are moved. The rule of ghostly or 
immaterial natures, as spirits and angels, is their intuitive 
intellectual judgmeift concerning the amiable beauty and 
high goodness of that object, which with unspeakable joy 
and delight doth set them on work. The rule of voluntary 
agents on earth is the sentence that Eeason giveth concerning 
the goodness of those things which they are to do. And the 
sentences which Eefason giveth are some more some less 
general, before it come to define in particular actions what 
is good. 

[5.] The main principles of Eeason are in themselves 
apparent. For to make nothing evident of itself imto man’s 
understanding werei to take away all possibility of knowing 
any thing. And herein that of Theophrastus is true, " They 
that seek a reason of all things do utterly overthrow 
Eeason®*.” In every kind of knowledge some such grounds 
there are, as that being proposed the mind doth presentiy 
embrace them as firee from all possibility of error, clear 
and manifest without proof. In which kind axioms or 
principles more general are such as this, that the greater 
« good is to be chosen before the less.” , If therefore it 
should be demanded what reason there is, why the Will of 
Man, which doth necessarily shun harm and covet whatso- 
ever is pleasant and sweet, should be commanded to count 
the pleasures of sin gaU, and notwithstanding the bitter 
accidents wherewith virtuous actions are compassed, yet still 

^*AnavT»v (riTovyru \ 6 yov, dvMpcvfn \dyov, Theoph. in Metaph. 
[p. 370. 33.] 
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to rejoin and de%ht in tihem r sizrefy ‘fliifir conld n<mer stand 
with Beason/ but that wisdom thus jpreBCribmg ^imdeth — ^ ^ 
her laws upon bx^ izr&Uible rule df cd^piuiBon ; whi<h is^ 

* That small difficulties when exceeding greats gond is sure 

* to ensue^ and on the other side mduientaryi^enefits when 
' the hurt whioh they draw after them is unspeakable, are 

* not at all to be respected/ This nde » the ground where- 
upon the wisdom of the Apostle buildeth a law, enjoinix^ 
patience unto himself ** ; The present lightness of our 

aftliction worketh unto us even itdth abundance upon 
abundance an eternal weight of glory ; while we look not 
on the things which are seen, but on the things which 
** are not seen : for the things which are seen are temporal, 

** but the things which are not seen are eternal therefore 
Christianity to be embraced, whatsoever calamities in those 
times it was accompanied withal. Upon the same ground our 
Saviour proveth the law most reasonable, that doth forbid 
those crimes which men for gain’s sake fall into. For a 
man to win the world if it be with the loss of his soul, 
what benefit or good is it *^ ?” Axioms less general, yet 
so manifest that they need no ftirther proof, are such as 
these, God to be worshipped;’ ^parents to be honoured;’ 

* others to be used by us as we ourselveS would be'by them.’ 

Such things, as soon as they axe alleged^.all men acknowledge 
to be good; they require no proof further discourse to 
be assiired of their goodness. 

Notwithstanding whatsoever such principle there is, it Was 
at the first found out by discourse, and drawn from out of 
the very bowels of heaven and earth. For we are to note, 
tiiat things in the world are to us discernible, not only so 
far forth as serveth for our vital preservation, but ftirther 
also in a twofold higher respect. For first if all other uses 
were utterly taken away, yet the mind of man being by 
nature speculative and delighted with contemplation in itself^ 
they were to be known even for mere knowledge and under- 
standing’s sake. Yea further besides this, the knowledge of 
every the least thing in the whole world hath in it a second 
peculiar benefit unto us, inasmuch as it serveth to minisiter 


® 3 Cor. iv. 17. 


Matt. icvi. 


SM Stijslhmacy of Uf^krstandmg m Mm. 

x^diSMii eusim«^ and hm, £xr men to direct &me o/g&OoSb hf 
wlieh yro properly tenn %uman. This did tlie very faeatkens 
themselves obscurely insinuate^ by making Thmia^ which 
we call or Ri^t^ to be the daughter of heaven and 
earth 

[6.] We know things either as they are in themselves^ 
or as they are in mutual relation one to anothm. The 
knowlei^e of that which man is in reference unto him- 
solf> and other things in relation unto man, I may justly 
torm the mother of all those principles, which are as it were 
ediets, statutes, and decrees, in that Law of Nature, whereby 
human actions are framed. First therefore having observed 
that the best things, where they are not hindered, do still 
produ^ the best operations, (for which cause, where many 
things are to concur unto one effect, the best is in all con- 
gruity of reason to guide the residue, that it prevailing most, 
the work principally done by it may have greatest perfec- 
tion:) when hereupon we come to observe in ourselves, of 
what excellency our souls are in comparison of our bodies, 
and the diviner part in relation unto the baser of our souls; 
seeing that all these concur in producing human actions, it 
cannot be well unless the chiefest do command and direct 
the rest The soul then ought to conduct the body, and 
the spirit of our minds®® the soul. This is therefore the 
first Law, whereby the highest power of the mind requireth 
general obedience at the hands of all the rest concurring 
with it unto action. 

[7.] Touching the several grand mandates, which being 
impbsed by the imderstanding faculty of the mind must be 
obeyed by the will of Man, they are by the same method 
found out, whether they import our duty towards God or 
towards man. 

Touching the one, I may not here stand to open, by what 
degrees of discourse the minds even of mere natural men 
have attained to know, not only that there is a God, but also 
what power, force, wisdom, and other properties that God 
hath, and how all things depend on him. This being there- 
fore presu{i|>osed, from that known relation which God hath 


[Hesiod. Theog. 126, 133, 135.] ^Anst. PoL 1. cap. S. [Epli. iv.23.] 






and laws natural concerning our duty have arisen* ^ that in all 
^ things we go about his aid is by prayer to be mved^ 

* that he cannot have sufficient honour done unto him* biU; 
< the utmost of that we can do to honour him we must^;’ 
which is in effect the same that we read^^* 13iou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul* and 
with aU thy mind:” which Law our Saviour doth term®^ 
The first azid the great commandment.” 

Touching the next, which as our Saviour addeth is like 
unto this,” (he meaneth in amplitude and largeness, inas- 
much as it is the root out of which all Laws of duty to men- 
ward have grown, as out of the former all offices of religion 
towards God,) the like natural inducement bath brought men 
to know that it is their duty no less to love others than them- 
selves. For seeing those things which are equal must needs 
all have one measure ; if I cannot but wish to receive all good, 
even as miteh at every man’s hand as any man can wish unto 
his own soul, how should I look to have any part of my desire 
herein satisfied, unless myself be careful to satisfy the like 
desire which is undoubtedly in other men, we all being of 
one and the same nature ? To have any thing offered them 
repugnant to this desire must needs in all respects grieve 
them as much as me: so that if 1 do harm I must look 
to suffer^ there being no reason that others should shew 
greater measure of love to me than they have by me shewed 
unto them. My desire therefore to be loved of my equals in 
nature as much as possible may be, imposeth upon me a 
natural duty of bearing to them-ward fully the like affection. 
From which relation of equality between ourselves and them 
that are as ourselves, what several rules and canons natural 
Reason hath drawn for direction of life no man is ignorant ; 
as namely, That because we would take no harm, we must 


^ Ovbtis Qeos difBpamois, 

Plat, in ITieaet. [t. i. i 5 i. ed. Ser- 
ranij 

^ O re yhp Geos doKet ro atnop 
naa-ip eiwu Ka\ apx^ rts, Arist. Ms- 
taph. lib. i. cap. 2. [t iL 485.] 

** *AXX’, cS itMtpea-fs, roM ye 
wdvres, oavi kuI Nbr^ (r<i>0po- 


irvvrjs M irdoji Spp§ mi 

<rp4Kpov xal peydKov irpayparos S«6v 
dtl vmf KoKoStn, Pm. in Tim. [t. 
iii. 27.] 

^ Anst. Ethic. Hb. iiL cap* ult* 
Dent. vL 5 . 

^ Matt, jcjdu. 38. 



% ^ 'Diat sith we weuM net be m 

L- H Smfi extrmely dealt witb, we mutt ourseiTes uToid dd 
extremity in eur dealings tbat from all violence and 
wrong we axe utterly to abstain with such like ; which 
further to wade in would be tedious^ and to our present 
purpose not altogether so necessary^ seeing that on these 
two general heads already mentioned all other specialties 
are dependent 

[84] Wherefore the natural measure whereby to judge our 
^ doings, is the sentence of Reason, determining and setting 
down what is good to be done. Which sentence is either 
mandatory, shewing what must be done ; or else permissive, 
.declaring only what may be done ; or thirdly admonitory. 
Opening what is the most convenient for us to do. The first 
taketh place, where the comparison doth stand altogether 
between doing and not doing of one thing which in itself is 
absolutely good or evil ; as it had been for Joseph®^ to yield 
or not to yield to the impotent desire of his lewd mistress, 
the one evil the other good simply. The second is, whmi of 
divers things evil, all being not evitable, we are permitted 
to take one; which one saving only in case of so great 
urgency were not otherwise to be taken ; as in the matter 
of divorce amongst the Jews ®®. The last, when of divers 
things good, one is principal and most eminent ; as in their 
act who sold their possessions and laid the price at the 
Apostles' feet®’’^; which possessions they might have retained 
unto themselves without sin : again, in the Apostle St. Paul's 
own choice ®® to maintain himself by his own labour ; whereas 
in living by the Church's maintenance, as others did, there 
had been no offence committed®®. In Goodness therefore 
there is a latitude or extent, whereby it oometh to pass that 
even of good actions some are better than other some ; whereas 

Quod quis in se approbate in [Ibid. lib. xliii. tit. 23. tom. 3. p , 
« alio reprobare non posse.” L. 335.] 

in arenam, C. de inof. test. [Cod. On these two commandments 

Just. p. 264. ed. Lugd. 1553.] bangeth the whole Law.” Matt. 
Quod quisque juris in alium sta- xxii. 40. 
tuerit, xpsum quoque eodem uti Gen. xxzix. 9. 
debere.” L. quod quisque. [Di- ^ Mark x. 4. 

gest. lib. ii. tit. 2. tom. i. p. 60. Acts iv. 37 ; v. 4. 

Lugd. i 552 .] " Ab omni penitus 2 Thess. in. 8. 

'' injuria atque vi abstinendum.” ^ [See note, b. ii. c. 8. §. 5.] 
h> h sect. I. Qiiod vi, aut dam. 
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othenrise otie^man could toot excel asdiiber, but all idiould be 
either abscdutely good^ as hitting jump that mdmsible pc^t — ■ " — ■ 
or centre wherein goodness ootosisteth ; or dbse missing it they 
should be excluded out of the number of well-doers.< P^^es 
of well-doing there could be none, except perhaps in the 
seldomness and oftenness of doing well. But the natonre of 
Goodness being thus ample, a Law is prop'arly that which 
Beason in such sort defineth to be good that it must be done* 

And the Law of Reason or human Nature is that which men 
by discourse of natural Reason have rightly found out them- 
selves to be all for ever bound unto in their actions. 

[9.] Laws of Reason have these marks to be known by. 

Such as keep them resemble most lively in their voluntary 
actions that very manner of working which Nature herself 
doth necessarily observe in the course of the whole world. 

The works of Nature are all behovefdl, beautifiil, without 
superfluity or defect; even so theirs, if they be framed 
according to that which the Law of Reason teacheth. Secondly, 
those Laws are investigable by Reason^ without the help of 
Revelation supernatural and divine. Finally, in such sort 
they are investigable, that the knowledge of them is general, 
the world hath always been acquainted with them ; according 
to that which one in Sophocles observeth concerning a branch 
of this Law, “ It is no child of to-day’s or yesterday’s birth, 
but hath been no man knoweth how long sithence 1®®.” It 
is not agreed upon by one, or two, or few, but by all. Which 
we may not so understand, as if every particular man ip the 
whole world did know and confess whatsoever the Law of 
Reason doth contain ; but this Law is such that being pro- 
posed no man can reject it as unreasonable and unjxist. Again, 
there is nothing in it but any man (having natural perfection 
of wit and ripeness of jud^ent) may by labour and travail 
find out. And to conclude, the general principles thereof are 
such, as it is not easy to find men iguorant of them. Law 
rational therefore, which men commonly use to call the liaw 
of Nature, meaning thereby the Law which human Nature 
knoweth itself in reason universally bound unto, which also 

1®® Oif ydp n wv yf 

n»$m, KovbtXs oVky ^ Hirov 

So]^. Antog. [v* 456 .] 



Ju dg me nt ^ike 

Ibat mm may b^E^temed mmtMj tiie Lawiif Remmi 

— thu Law, 1 «ay, oonipralimi^^ all Iboee thm^ whickmenl^ 

the light of th^ natural understanding OTidently luiow, or at 
leastwise may know, to be beseeming or unbeseeming, virtuous 
yidous, good ox evil for them to do. 

[lOr] Now although it be true, which some have said 
that whatsoever is done amiss, the Law of Nature and 
Jfciason thereby is transgressed,” because even those 
ofSsnces which are by their special qualities breaches of 
supernatural laws, do also, for that they are generally evil, 
violate in general that principle of Season, which wdleth 
universally to fly from evil: yet do we not therefore so far 
extmid the Law of Season, as to contain in it all manner 
laws whereunto reasonable creatures are bound, but (as hath 
been ' shewed) we restiain it to those only duties, which all 
men by force of natural wit either do or might understand to 
be such duties as concern all men. “ Certain half-waking 
men there are” (as Saint Augustine noteth ^), who neither 
altogether asleep in folly, nor yet throughly awake in the 
light of true understanding, have thought that there is not 
at all any thing just and righteous in itself; but look 
wherewith nations axe inured, the same they take to be 
right and just. Whereupon their conclusion is, that seeing 
each sort of people hath a different kind of right from other, 
and that which is right of its own nature must be every- 
where one and the same, therefore in itself there is nothing 
right. These good folk,” saith he, that I may not trouble 
their wits with rehearsal of too many things,) have not 
looked so far into the world as to perceive that, ‘ Do as thou 
** wouldst be done unto,’ is a sentence -which all nations 

^ Th. I. 2. q. 94. art. 3. [tom. ad. cuique genti consuetudinem snam 
204,]] Omnia peccata sunt m " justam ^deri ; quae cum sit di- 
“ umversum contra rationem et “ versa omnibus gentibus, debeat 
^ imturse legem.” Aug. de Civit. “ autem incommutabilis manere 
Oei, 1 . adi. cap. i, "Omnevitium "justitia, fieri manifestum, nullam 
“ naturae nocet, ac per hoc contra “ usquam esse justitiam. Non in- 
naturam eat.” [tom. vii. 301.] “ tellexerunt, (ne multa commemo- 

poctr. Christ. 1. iii. c. 14. rem,) * Quod tibi fieri non vis, alii 
[tom. iii. 5 i. Quidam dormi- ne f^eris,’ nnilo modo posse uUa 
tantes, ut ita dicam, qui neque eorum gentili diversitate variari. , 
alto somno stultitiae sopiebantur, Quae sententia cum refertur ad 
nec in sapi^iiliflB lucem poteraat ** dilectionem Dei, omnia flagitia 
“ mg[i]^e, putaverunt nullam esse “ moriuntur; com ad proximi, om- 
juBtkiam per ae ipsam, sed uni- ** nia facinora.”] 



uiid^ heatm lure agveed upoi^ thk ea&te&ee lo the 

love of Godj exid it actbgmi^i^ aS hmicm mtxmi 
it to the love of thy neighbour^ aad all gnetom wm^ it 
banisheth out of the world*’* Wherefore as tou oh i n y die 
Law of Beason^ this was (it seemelh) SaiutK -iiugiiatiiie’a 
judgment : namely^ that there are in it some things which 
stand as principles universally agreed upon ; and that out of 
those principles, which are in themselves evident, the greatest 
moral duties we owe towards God or man may without any 
great difficulty be concluded. 

[i 1.] If then it be here demanded, by what means it should 
come to pass (the greatest part of the Law moral beiiig so 
easy for all men to know) that so many thousands of men 
notwithstanding have been ignorant even of principal moral 
duties, not imagining the breach of them to be sin : I deny 
not but lewd and wicked custom, beginning perhaps at the 
first amongst few, afterwards spreading into greater multi- 
tudes, and so continuing from time to time, may be of force 
even in plain things to smother the light of natural under- 
standing^ because men will not bend their wits to examine 
whether things wherewith they have been accustomed be 
good or evil. For example’s sake, that grosser kind of 
heathenish idolatry, whereby they worshipped the very works 
of their own hands, was an absurdity to reason so palpable, 
that the Prophet David comparing idols and idolaters to- 
gether maketh almost no odds between them^ but the one in 
a manner as much without wit and sense as the other; 
They that make them are like unto them, and so are all 
that trust in them 3 .” That wherein an idolater doth se^ 
so absurd and foolish is by the Wise Man thus exprest^ 
He is not ashamed to speak unto that which hath no life^ 
he calleth on him that is weak for health, he jwrayeth for 
life xmto him which is dead, of him which hath no expe- 
rience he requireth help, for his journey he sueth to him 
which is not able to go, for gain and work and success in 
his aifairs he seeketh furtherance of him that hath no 
manner of power.” The cause of which senseless stupidity 
is afterwards imputed to custom®. When a father mourned 
" grievously for his son that was taken away suddenly, he 
® Psal. cxxxv. i8. ^ Wisd. xiiL 17. • Wisd. iS, 16, 



Aid tlMds to Ji'cMojifihssihon. 

Jl^t. mvimige for Mm tiittt was once dead, whom how he 

- — wmrshiKpteth as a god, ordaining to his servants ceremonies 
** and sacrifices.’ Thus by process of time this wicked custom 
« prevailed, and was kept as a law the authority of rulers, 
the ambition of craftsmen, and such like means thrusting 
forward the ignorant, and increasing their superstition. 

Unto this which the Wise Man hath spoken somewhat 
besides may be added. For whatsoever we have hitherto 
taught, or shall hereafter, concerning the force of man’s 
natural imderstanding, this we always desire withal to be 
understood; that there is no kind of fiiculty or power in 
Inan or any other creature, which can rightly perform the 
ftmctions allotted to it, without perpetual aid and concurrence 
of that Supreme Cause of all things. The benefit whereof as 
oft as we cause God ih his justice to withdraw, there can no 
other thing foUow than that which the Apostle noteth, even 
men endued with the light of reason to walk notwithstanding® 
" in the vanity of their mind, having their cogitations dark- 
ened, and being strangers from the life of God through the 
ignorance which is in them, because of the hardness of 
their hearts.” And this cause is mentioned by the prophet 
Esay^, speaking of the ignorance of idolaters, who see not 
how the manifest Law of Eeason condemneth their gross 
iniquity and sin. " They have not in them,” saith he, so 
much wit as to think, ^ Shall I bow to the stock of a tree ?’ 
" All knowledge and understanding is taken from them ; for 
^^God hath shut their eyes that they cannot see.” 

That which we say in this case of idolatry serveth for all 
other things, wherein the like kind of general blindness hath 
prevailed against the manifest Laws of Reason. Within the 
compass of which laws we do not only comprehend what- 
soever may be easily known to belong to the duty of all men, 
but even whatsoever may possibly be known to be of that 
quality, so that the same be by necessary consequence 
deduced out of clear and manifest principles. For if once we 
descend imto probable collections what is convenient for men, 
we are then in the territory where free and arbitrary deter- 
minations, the territory where Human Laws take place; 
which laws are after to be considered. 

® Ephes. iv. if, i8. 7 jga, xliv. i8» 19, 
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IX Now Uio dup olwOrvatiOB. of Iaw whkii Bea«on book*.. 
teacheth os cannot b«t be effectual unto ijieir great good- '®*^**’ 
that obserre the same* For we see the whole worl^ and^epti^i^ 
each part thereof so compacted^ that as long af each ihinga^^ 
performeth only that work which isu naturals unto it, it 
thereby preserveth both other things and also itself. Con- 
trariwise, let any principal thing, as the srqi, the moon, any 
one of the heavens or elements, but once cease or fail, or 
swerve, and who doth not easily conceive that the sequel 
thereof would be ruin both to itself and whatsoever de- 
pendeth on it ? And is it possible, that Man being not only 
the noblest creature in the world, but even a very world in 
himself, his transgressing the Law of his Nature should draw 
no manner of harm after it ? Yes®, tribulation and anguish 

unto every soul that doeth evil.” Good doth follow unto 
all things by observing the course of their nature, and on the 
contrary side evil by not observing it; but not unto natural 
agents that good which we call Reward, not that evil which 
we properly term Punishment. The reason whereof is, 
because amongst creatures in this world, only Man’s observa- 
tion of the Law of his Nature is Righteousness, only Man’s 
transgression Sin. And the reason of this is the difference 
in his manner of observing or transgressing the Law of his 
Nature. He doth not otherwise than voluntarily the one or 
the other. What we do against our wdUs, or constrainedly, 
we are not properly said to do it, because the motive cause 
of doing it is not in ourselves, but carrieth us, as if the wind 
should drive a feather in the air, we no whit furthering that 
whereby we are driven. In such cases therefore the evil 
which is done moveth compassion ; men are pitied for it, aa 
being rather miserable in such respect than culpable. Some 
things are likewise done by man, though not through out- 
ward force and impulsion, though not against yet without 
their wills ; as in alienation of mind, or any the like inevit- 
able utter absence of wit and judgment. For which cause, 
no man did ever think the hurtful actions of furious men 
innocents to be punishable. Again, some things we do 
neither against nor without, and yet not simply and merely 
with our wills, but with our wills in suck sort moved> t bfit 
® Rom. ii. 9. 


m Ptmi»h$fmtrdgik>ehwk»tt^ 

be ne impossibility bat that w» might, M?er- 
■ thetBgn wa ajpe not so^ eanly able to do othormse. In thk 
ccmsideration one efvil deed is made more pardonable than 
another. Finally, that which we do being e'^ril, is notwith- 
standing by so much more pardonable, by how much the 
exigence of so doing or the difficulty of doing otherwise is 
greater; unless this necessity or difficulty have originally 
risen from ourselves. It is no excuse therefore unto him, 
'who being drunk committeth incest, and allegeth that his 
wits were not his own; inasmuch as himself might have 
chosen whether his wits should by that mean have been 
taken from him. Now rewards and punishments do always 
presuppose something willingly done well or ill; without 
which respect though we may sometimes receive good or 
harm, yet then the ohe is only a benefit and not a reward, 
the other simply an hurt not a punishment. From the sundry 
dispositions of man’s Will, which is the root of all his actions, 
there groweth variety in the sequel of rewards and punish- 
ments, which are by these and the like rules measured: 
^ Take away the will, and all acts are equal: That which we 
^ do not, and would do, is commonly accepted as done®.’ 
By these and the like rules men’s actions are determined of 
and judged, whether they be in their own nature rewardable 
or punishable, 

[2.] Rewards and punishments are not received, but at 
the hands of such as being above us have power to examine 
axid judge our deeds. How men come to have this authority 
one over another in external actions, we shall more diligently 
examine in that which foUoweth. But for this present, so 
much all do acknowledge, that sith every man’s heart and 
conscience doth in good or evil, even secretly committed and 
known to none but itself, either like or disallow itself, and 
accordingly either rejoice, very nature exulting (as it were) 
in certain hope of reward, or else grieve (as it were) in a 
sense of future punishment; neither of which can in this 
case be looked for from any other, saving only from Him 
who discemeth and judgeth the very secrets of all hearts: 

® Vdunts^e sublata, omnsm bc- Bonam voluntatem plerumque pro 

turn parem esse.” L. foBcUssi- facto reputari.” L. si qms in tes- 
mam, c,de adult, [Cod. Justin. 968.] tament, [Ibid, 732.] 
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therdTore He b the oiilj fewB^er and reyenfer of, all ensdi 
actioiB ; althoc^h not of such aotions only^ but df all udieireby - 
the Law of Nature is broken whereof Himself i» author. 

For which cause^ the Roman laws, called The Laws df the 
Twelve Tables, reqrdring offices of inward affiection which 
the eye of man cannot reach unto, threaten the neglecters of 
them with none but divine punishment^®. * 

X. That which hitherto we have set down is (I hope) koj Reason 
sufficient to shew their brutishness, which imagine that reli- men unto the 
gion and virtue are only as men will account of them; that laws 
we might make as much account, if we would, of the c<m-i>«cSociSieg 
trary, without any harm unto ourselves, and that in nature *md to agree. 

1 1 TXT 1 1 mcnt about 

they are as mdifferent one as the other. We see then how wherei>y 

. 1/. 1 1 1 1 1. 1 1 the fellow- 

nature itself teachcth laws and statutes to live by. The 
whichhave been hitherto mentioned do bind men absolutely 
even as they are men, although they have never any settled 
fellowship, never any solemn agreement amongst themselves 
what to do or not to do“. But forasmuch as we are not by 
ourselves sufficient to fiimish ourselves with competent store 
of things needful for such a life as our nature doth desire, a 
life fit for the dignity of man; therefore to supply those 
defects and imperfections which are in us living single and 
solely by ourselves, we are naturally induced to seek com- 
munion and fellowship with others. This was the cause of 
men’s uniting themselves at the first in politic Societies, 
which societies could not be without Government, nor 
Government without a distinct kind of Law from that which 
hath been already declared. Two foundations there are 
which bear up public societies ; the one, a natural inclination, 
whereby all men desire sociable life and fellowship; the 
other, an order expressly or secretly agreed upon touching 
the manner of their union in living together. The latter is 
that which we call the Law of a Commonweal, the very soul 
of a politic body, the parts whereof are by law animated, 
held together, and set on work in such actions, as the 
common good requireth. Laws politic, ordained for external 
order and r^iiment amongst men, are never framed as they 


' Divos caste adeunte, pietotem “^Eort h fuarrevovreU n rrdyref 
adhibento: qui secus faxit, Deus (fivm Kotvop biteaiov ml Shutov, xap 
itMA ” [Cic. de I^eg. fjofjlkfila Koivmvla vphi £KKrjKwt n 

trvpB^Krf, Arist. lUiet. i. [c. 13. J 


‘‘ ipse vindex erit.- 
II. 8.] 
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BOMi. AmM be^ unless pi^simung the will of man to be in^iraxdly 

®^'***’ ^obstiaate^ rebellious^ and averse from all obedience unto tii 
sacred laws of his nature ; in a word^ unless presuming man 
to be in regard of his depraved mind little better than a wild 
beasts they do accordingly provide notwithstanding so to 
frame his outward actions, that they be no hinderance unto 
the common good for which societies are instituted: un- 
less they do this, they are not perfect. It resteth there- 
fore that we consider how nature findeth out such laws of 
government as serve to direct even nature depraved to a 
right end. 

[2.] All men desire to lead in this world a happy life. 
That life is led most happily, wherein all virtue is exercised 
without impediment or let. The Apostle in exhorting 
men to contentment* although they have in this world no 
more than very bare food and raiment, giveth us thereby to 
understand that those are even the lowest of things neces- 
sary ; that if we should be stripped of all those things with- 
out which we might possibly be, yet these must be left; 
that destitution in these is such an impediment, as till it be 
removed suffereth not the mind of man to admit any other 
care. For this cause, first God assigned Adam maintenance 
of life, and then appointed him a law to observe’®. For 
this cause, after men began to grow to a number, the first 
thing we read they gave themselves unto was the tilling of 
the earth and the feeding of cattle. Having by this mean 
whereon to live, the principal actions of their life afterward 
are noted by the exercise of their religion’*. True it is, that 
the kingdom of God must be the first thing in our purposes 
and desires’®. But inasmuch as righteous life presupposeth 
life; inasmuch as to live virtuously it is impossible except 
we live ; therefore the first impediment, which naturally we 
endeavour to remove, is penury and want of things without 
which we cannot live. Unto life many implements are 
necessary; more, if we seek (as all men naturally do) such a 
life as hath in it joy, comfort, delight, and pleasure. To this 
end we see how quickly sundry arts mechanical were found 
out, in the very prime of the world’®. As things of greatest 

” I Tim. vi. 8. Gen. i. ap; ii. 17, 

“ Matt. vi. 33. w Gen. iv. ao, 21 , 22 . 


Gen. iv. 2 , 26. 
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dignity are most accounted osPby all such as Judge rightly. --- 

Although therefore riches be a thing which every man 
wisheth^ yet no man of judgment can esteem it bettef to be 
rich, than wise, virtuous, and religious. If we be both or 
either of these, it is not because we are so born. For into 
the world we come as empty of the one as of the other, as 
naked in mind as we are in body. Both which necessities 
of man had at the first no other helps and supplies than only 
domestical; such as that which the Prophet impHeth, saying, 

" Can a mother forget her child such as that which the 
Apostle mentioneth, saying, that careth not for his 

own is worse than an infidel^®;” such as that concerning 
Abraham, Abraham will command his sons and his house- 
hold after him, that they keep the way of the Lord^®.” 

[3.] But neither that which we learn of ourselves nor that 
which others teach us can prevail, where wickedness and 
malice have taken deep root. If therefore when there was 
but as yet one only family in the world, no means of instruc- 
tion human or divine could prevent effusion of blood 
how could it be chosen but that when families were multi- 
plied and increased upon earth, after separation each pro- 
viding for itself, envy, strife, contention and violence must 
grow amongst them? For hath not Nature ftirnished man 
with wit and valour, as it were with armour, which may be 
used as well unto extreme evil as good ? Yea, were they not 
used by the rest of the world unto evil ; unto the contreiry 
only by Seth, Enoch, and those few the rest in that line ? 

We all make complaint of the iniquity of our times : not un- 
justly ; for the days are evil. But compare them with those 
times wherein there were no civil societies, with those times 
wherein there was as yet no manner of public regiment esta- 
blished, with those times wherein there were not above eight 
persons righteous living upon the face of the earth ; and we 
have surely good cause to think that God hath blessed us 
exceedingly, and hath made us behold most happy days. 

[4.] To take away alt such mutual grievances, injuries, and 
wrongs, there was no way but only by growing unto com- 

Isa. xlix. iS. 1® I Tim. v. 8. Gen. xviii. 10 . 

®®Gen.iv.8. Gen. vi. 5 ; Gen. v. «aPet.ii.5. 
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pofiitAon aJQd agreement amongst themselvSp, by ordaining 
~ some kind of government public, and by yielding themselves 
subject thereunto ; that unto whom they granted authority to 
^rule and govern, by them the peace, tranquillity, and happy 
estate of the rest might be procured. Men always knew that 
when force and injury was offered they might be defenders of 
themselves ; they knew that howsoever men may seek their 
own commodity, yet if this were done with injury unto others 
it was not to be suffered, but by all men and by all good 
means to be withstood ; finally they knew that no man might 
in reason take upon him to determine his own right, and 
according to his own determination proceed in maintenance 
thereof, inasmuch as every man is towards himself and them 
whom he greatly affecteth partial ; and therefore that strifes 
and troubles would be endless, except they gave their common 
consent all to be ordered by some whom they should agree 
upon : without which consent there were no reason that one 
man should take upon him to be lord or judge over another ; 
because, although there be according to the opinion of some 
very great and judicious men a kind of natural right in the 
noble, wise, and virtuous, to govern them which are of servile 
disposition ; nevertheless for manifestation of this their 
right, and men’s more peaceable contentment on both sides, 
the assent of them who are to be governed seemeth necessary. 

To fathers within their private families Nature hath given 
a supreme power ; for which cause we see throughout the 
world even firom the foundation thereof, all men have ever 
been taken as lords and lawful kings in their own houses. 
Howbeit over a whole grand multitude having no such de- 
pendency upon any one, and consisting of so many families 
as every politic society in the world doth, impossible it is that 
any should have complete lawful power, but by consent of 
men, or immediate appointment of God ; because not having 
the natural superiority of fathers, their power must needs be 
either usurped, and then unlawful; or, if lawful, then either 
granted or consented unto by them over whom they exercise 
the same, or else given extraordinarily from God, Unto whom 
all the world is subject. It is no improbable opinion therefo|*e 
which the arch-philosopher was of, that as the chiefest person 
** Arist, Polit. fib. iii. et iv. 
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in eve^ hovmhM wus aiwajrd as it were a king, so wlien 
numbers of households joined themselves in civil society — ^ ^ 
together, kings were the first kind of governors amongst 
them Which is also (as it seemeth) the reason why the 
name of Father continued still in them, v ho of fathers were 
made rulers ; as also the ancient custom of governors to do 
as Melchisedec, and being Jdhgs to exercise the office of 
priests, which ffithers did at the first, grew perhaps by the 
same occasion. 

Howbeit not this the only kind of regiment that hath been 
received in the world. The inconveniences of one kind have 
caused sundry other to be devised. So that in a word all 
public regiment of what kind soever seemeth evidently to 
have risen from deliberate advice, consultation, and composi- 
tion between men, judging it convenient and behovefiil ; there 
being no impossibility in nature considered by itself, but that 
men might have lived without any public regiment. Howbeit, 
the corruption of our nature being presupposed, we may not 
deny but that the Law of Nature doth now require of neces- 
sity some kind of regiment; so that to bring things unto the 
first course they were in, and utterly to take away all kind of 
public government in the world, were apparently to overturn 
the whole world. 

[5.] The case of man’s nature standing therefore as it doth, 
some kind of regiment the Law of Nature doth require ; yet the 
kinds thereof being many, Nature tieth not to any one, but 
leaveth the choice as a thing arbitrary. At the first when some 
certain kind of regiment was once approved, it may be that 
nothing was then further thought upon for the manner of 
governing, but all permitted unto their wisdom and discretion 
which were to rule ; tUl by experience they found this for 
all parts very inconvenient, so as the thing which they had 
devised for a remedy did indeed but increase the sore which 
it should have cured. They saw that to live by one man’s 
will became the cause of aU men’s misery. This constrained 

^ Ibid. lib. i. cap. 2 , Vide et ” giebant virtute prsestantem, qui 
Platonem in 3. de Legibns. [t. ii. " cum prohiberet injuria tenuiores, 

680.] aBouitateconstituendasummos cum 

“ Cum premeretur initio mul- innmis pari jure retinebat. Cum 
" titudo ab us qui metres opes ba- id minus o(mtin^ret, l^es sunt 
" bebant» ad unum auquem confu- “ invent®.'’ CSc. Orac. Jib. C [c. la.] 
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nomti. dli^iii to coiae unto kwB, wherein all men might see their 
duties beforehand^ and Imow the penalties of transgressing 
them. If things be simply good or eyil^ and withal nniversally 
so acknowledged^ there needs no new law to be made for such 
things The first kind therefore of things appointed by 
laws human containeth whatsoever being in itself naturally 
good or evil, is notwithstanding more secret than that it can 
be discerned by every man’s present conceit, without some 
deeper discourse and judgment. In which discourse because 
there is difficulty and possibility many ways to err, unless 
such things were set down by laws, many would be ignorant 
of their duties which now are not, and many that know what 
•they should do would nevertheless dissemble it, and to excuse 
themselves pretend ignorance and simplicity, which now they 
cannot • 

[6.] And because the greatest part of men are such as 
prefer their own private good before all things, even that good 
which is sensual before whatsoever is most divine ; and for 
that the labour of doing good, together with the pleasure 
arising from the contrary, doth make men for the most part 
slower to the one and proner to the other, than that duty 
prescribed them by law can prevail sufficiently with them : 
therefore unto laws that men do make for the benefit of men 
it hath seemed always needful to add rewards, which may 
more allure \mto good than any hardness deterreth from it, 
and punishments, which may more deter from evil than any 
sweetness thereto allureth. Wherein as the generality is 
natural, mriue rewardable and vice ^punishable ; so the parti- 
ctdar determination of the reward or punishment belongeth 
unto them by whom laws axe made. Theft is naturally 
punishable, but the kind of punishment is positive, and such 
lawful as men shall think with discretion convenient by law 
to appoint. 

[7.] In laws, that which is natural bindeth imiversally, that 
wlfich is positive not so. To let go those kind of positive 

** TA yov€as icai ^iXovf €v~ Arist. Rhet. ad Alex. [c. a.J 
troi€iv Kal rois Moyircus ^ Tanta est enim vis volupta- 

raS^ta tuu rb, rovrois 6fjMia tum, ut et ignorantiam protelet in 
ov rois dvSpoamns oi occasionem^ et conscientiam cor- 

yvyfiaufUpoi pSfMi iroi^, dXX’ €b&v 9 rumpat in ^simula^fo Tar- 

ttak iwfU^nrm. toll. liS. de Spectacul. [c. z.] 
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kws which mm imjiose mpon IheixsielTes^ as by vow tinto mm 

God, contract with men, or such like ; somewhat it^ will make — 

unto our purpose, a little more folly to consider what things are 
incident unto the making of the positive laws for tlm govern- 
ment of them that live united in publio society. Ikws do 
not only teach what is good, but they enjoin it, they have in 
them a certain constraining force. And to*constraia men 
unto any thing inconvenient doth seem Unreasonable. Most 
requisite therefore it is that to devise laws which all men 
shall be forced to obey none but wise men be admitted. Laws 
are matters of principal consequence; men of common 
capacity and but ordinary judgment are not able (for 
how should they ?) to discern what things are fittest for eadi 
kind and state of regiment. We cannot be ignorant how 
much our obedience unto laws dependeth upon this point. 

Let a man though never so justly oppose himself unto them 
that are disordered in their ways, and what one amongst 
them commonly doth not stomach at such contradiction, storm 
at reproof, and hate such as would reform them? Notwith- 
standing even they which brook it worst that men should tell 
them of their duties, when they are told the same by a law, 
think very well and reasonably of it. For why? They 
presume that the law doth speak with all indifierency ; that 
the law hath no side-respect to their persons ; that the law 
is as it were an oracle proceeded from wisdom and under- 
standing 2®. 

[8.] Howbeit laws do not take their constraining force 
from the quality of such as devise them, but from that power 
which doth give them the strength of laws. That ii^ch 
we spake before concerning the power of government must 
here be applied unto the power of making laws whereby 
to govern ; which power God hath over all : and by the 
natural law, whereunto he hath made all subject, the lawftd 
power of makmg laws to command whole politic societies 
of men belongeth so properly unto the same entire societies, 
that for any prince or potentate of what kind soever upon 
earth to exercise the same of himself, and not either by 
express commission immediately and personally received 
from God, or else by authority derived at the first from 
* [Arist. Eth. Nic. x. c. ix. ii.] 
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tJidbf consezit upon whose persons they impose laws, it is no 
— better than mere tyranny. 

Laws they are not therefore which public approbation 
hath not made so. But approbation not only they give 
who personally declare their assent by voice sign or act, but 
also when others do it in their names by right originally 
at the least derived from them. As in parliaments, councils, 
and the like assemblies, although we be not personally our- 
selves present, notwithstanding our assent is by reason of 
others agents there in our behalf. And what we do by others, 
no reason but that it should stand as our deed, no less 
effectually to bind us than if ourselves had done it in person. 
.In many things assent is given, they that give it not imagining 
they do so, because the manner of their assenting is not 
apparent. As for exafhple, when an absolute monarch com- 
mandeth his subjects that which seemeth good in his own 
discretion, hath not his edict the force of a law whether 
they approve or dislike it? Again, that which hath been 
received long sithence and is by custom now established, 
we keep as a law which we may not transgress ; yet what 
consent was ever thereunto sought or required at our 
hands ? 

Of this point therefore we are to note, that sith men 
naturally have no full and perfect power to command whole 
politic multitudes of men, therefore utterly without our 
consent we could in such sort be at no man’s commandment 
living. And to be commanded we do consent, when that 
society whereof we are part hath at any time before 
consented, without revoking the same after by the like 
universal agreement. Wherefore as any man’s deed past is 
good as long as himself continueth; so the act of a public 
society of men done five hundred years sithence standeth 
as theirs who presently are of the same societies, because 
corporations are immortal ; we were then alive in our prede- 
cessors, and they in their successors do live still. Laws 
therefore human, of what kind soever, are available by 
consent. 

[9.] If here it be demanded how it cometh to pass that 
this being common unto all laws which are made, there 
should be found even in good lawB so great variety as there 



is ; we must note the reason here<^ to be the sundry particular 
ends^ whereunto the different disposition of that subject or— — 
matter^ for which laws are provided, causeth them to have a 
special respect in making laws. A law there is mentioned 
amongst the Grecians whereof Pittacus is repoj^ed to have 
been author ; and by that law it was a^eed, that he which 
being overcome with drink did then strike any man, should 
suffer punishment double as much as if he had done the 
same being sober No man could ever have thought this 
reasonable, that had intended thereby only to punish the 
injury committed according to the gravity of the fact: for 
who knoweth not that harm advisedly done is naturally 
less pardonable, and therefore worthy of the sharper punish- 
ment? But forasmuch as none did so usually this way 
offend as men in that case, which they wittingly fell into, 
even because they would be so much the more freely out- 
rageous ; it was for their pubHc good where such disorder 
was grown to frame a positive law for remedy thereof accord- 
ingly, To this appertain those known laws of making laws ; 
as that law-makers must have an eye to the place where, 
and to the men amongst whom ; that one kind of laws cannot 
serve for all kinds of regiment; that where the multitude 
bearcth sway, laws that shall tend unto preservation of that 
state must make common smaller offices to go by lot, for fear 
of strife and division likely to arise ; by reason that ordinary 
qualities sufficing for discharge of such offices, they could not 
but bj many be desired, and so with danger contended for, and 
not missed without grudge and discontentment, whereas at an 
uncertain lot none can find themselves grieved, on whomso- 
ever it lighteth ; contrariwise the greatest, whereof but few 
are capable, to pass by popular election, that neither the 
people may envy such as have those honours, inasmuch as 
themselves bestow them, and that the chiefest may be 
kindled with desire to exercise all parts of rare and bene- 
ficial virtue, knowing they shall not lose their labour by 
growing in fame and estimation amongst the people : if the 
helm of chief government be in the hands of a few of the 
wealthiest, that then laws providing for continuance thereof 
must make the punishment of contumely and wrong offered 
^ Arist. Polit. lib. n, cap. idt. 
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Bosm I. imto any of the common sort sharp and grievous^ that so the 

evil may be prevented whereby the rich are most Ukely to bring 

themselves into hatred with the people, who are not wont 
to take so great offence when they are excluded from honours 
and offices, as when their persons are contumeliously trodden 
upon. In other kinds of regiment the like is observed con* 
ceming the difference of positive laws, which to be every 
where the same is impossible and against their nature. 

[lo.] Now as the learned in the laws of this land observe, 
that our statutes sometimes are only the affirmation or ratifi* 
cation of that which by common law was held before ; so here 
it is not to be omitted that generally all laws human, which 
are made for the ordering of politic societies, be either such 
as establish some duty whereunto all men by the law of 
reasoh did before stand bound ; or else such as make that 
a duty now which before was none. The one sort we may 
for distinction’s sake caU mixedly,” and the other merely” 
human. That which plain or necessary reason bindeth 
men unto may be in sundry considerations expedient to be 
ratified by human law. For example, if confasion of blood in 
marriage, the liberty of having many wives at once, or any 
other the like corrupt and unreasonable custom doth happen 
to have prevailed far, and to have gotten the upper hand 
of right reason with the greatest part ; so that no way is left 
to rectify such foul disorder without prescribing by law the 
same things which reason necessarily doth enforce but is not 
perceived that so it doth ; or if many be grown unto that 
which the Apostle did lament in some, concerning whom he 
writeth, saying, that even what things they naturally know, 
in those very things as beasts void of reason they corrupted 
themselves j” or if there be no such special accident, yet 
forasmuch as the common sort are led by the sway of their 

^ Staundf. Preface to the Pleas of ** pretandis statutis. Id enim iutel* 
the Crown. Citovi non pauea e " ligenti statim occurrunt mala quae 
“ Bractono et Britono^ vetustis le- “ commune jus contraxit. Perviidet 
« gum scriptoribus, hoc nimirum autem ille quotas iUorum malorum 
consilio : ut cum leges coronae “ parti medetur, et quotas non ; et 
<^magna ex parte jure statutario sitnehujusmodistatutumnovatum 
constant^ ponatur ante legentis jus per se, an nihil aliud quam 
oculos commune jus, quod fuit communis juris aifirmatio.’* Ed. 
ante ea statuta condita. Nam ea 
res maxime conducit recte inter- ^ tTude lo. 



sensual desires, and t&er^ore do mote shun sin for tlie 
sensible evils which follow it amongst men, than fet any kind — 
of sentence which reason doth pronounce against it^^: this 
very thing is cause sufficient why duties belonging unto each 
kind of virtue, albeit the Law of Reasen teach them, should 
notwithstanding be p2;escribed even by human law. Which 
law in this case we term mixedy because the matter whereunto 
it bindeth is the same which reason necessarily doth require at 
our hands, and from the Law of Reason it differeth in the 
manner of binding only. For whereas men before stood 
bound in conscience to do as the Law of Reason teacheth, 
they are now by virtue of human law become constrainable, 
and if they outwardly transgress, punishable. As for laws 
which are merely human, the matter of them is any thing 
which reason doth but probably teach to be fit and convenient ; 
so that till such time as law hath passed amongst men about it, 
of itself it bindeth no man. One example whereof may be 
this. Lands are by human law in some places after the 
owner’s decease divided unto all his children, in some 
all descendeth to the eldest son. If the Law of Reason did 
necessarily require but the one of these two to be done, 
they which by law have received the other should be subject 
to that heavy sentence, which denounceth against all that 
decree wicked, unjust, and uoreasonable things, woe^. WTiereas 
now whichsoever be received there is no Law of Reason 
transgressed ; because there is probable reason why either of 
them may be expedient, and for either of them more than 
probable reason there is not to be found. 

[ii.] Laws whether mixedly or merely human are made 
by politic societies : some, only as those societies are civilly 
united ; some, as they are spiritually joined and make such a 
body as we call the Church. Of laws human in this latter 
kind we are to speak in the third book following. Let it 
therefore suffice thus far to have touched the force where- 
with Almighty God hath graciously endued our nature, and 
thereby enabled the same to find out both those laws which 
all men generally are for ever bound to observe, and also such 

® [Anst. Eth. Nk. X. lo. Oi ttoXXoI hfoynji fiaXXov § milBapYwm, 
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BOOK'«. as are most fit for tibeir behoof, who lead their lives in any 
^ 1.1, ■ ordered state of goremment. 

[i2s] Now besides that law which simply concemeth men 
as men, and that which belongeth unto them as they are men 
linked with others in some form of politic society, there is 
a third kind of law which toucheth all such several bodies 
politic, so far forth as one of them hath public commerce with 
another. And this third is the Law of Nations. Between 
^ men and beasts there is no possibility of sociable communion, 
because the well-spring of that communion is a natural 
delight which man hath to transfuse from himself into others, 
and to receive from others into himself especially those 
things wherein the excellency of his kind doth most consist. 
The chiefest instrument of human communion therefore is 
speech, because thereby we impart mutually one to another 
the conceits of our reasonable understanding®^. And for 
that cause seeing beasts are not hereof capable, forasmuch as 
with them we can use no such conference, they being in 
degree, although above other creatures on earth to whom 
nature hath denied sense, yet lower than to be sociable 
companions of man to whom nature hath given reason i it is 
of Adam said that amongst the beasts ho found not for 
himself any meet companion Civil society doth more 
content the nature of man than any private kind of solitary 
living, because in society this good of mutual participation is 
so much larger than otherwise. Herewith notwithstanding 
we are not satisfied, but we covet (if it might be) to have a 
kind of society and fellowship even with all mankind. Which 
thing Socrates intending to signify professed himself a citizen, 
not of this or that commonwealth, but of the world And 
an effect of that very natural desire in us (a manifest token 
that we wish after a sort an universal fellowship with all men) 
appeareth by the wonderftd delight men have, some to visit 
foreign countries, some to discover nations not heard of in 
former ages, we all to know the affairs and dealings of other 
people, yea to be in league of amity with them : and this 
, not only for traffilek’s sake, or to the end that when many 
are confederated each may make other the more strong,^ 

^ Cic. Tusc. V. [c. 37.] et i. de 
Legib. [c. 12.] 


Arist. Polit. L cap. 2. 
^ Gen. ii. 20. 
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but for such cause also as moTed the Queen of Saha to 
visit Solomon and in a word^ because nal^nce doth 
presume that how many men there are in the worlds So 
many gods as it were there are, or at leastwise such they 
should be towards men. ^ 

[13.] Touching laws which axe to serve men in this behalf; 
even as those Laws of Reason, which (man* retaining his 
original integrity) had been sufficient to direct each particular 
person in all his affairs and duties, are not sufficient but 
require the access of other laws, now that man and his 
offspring are grown thus corrupt and sinful ; again, as those 
laws of polity and regiment, which would have served men 
living in public society together with that harmless disposition 
which then they should have had, are not able now to serve, 
when men’s iniquity is so hardly restrained within any 
tolerable bounds : in like manner, the national laws of natural 
commerce between societies of that former and better quality 
might have been other than now, when nations are so prone 
to offer violence, injury, and wrong. Hereupon hath grown 
in every of these three kinds that distinction between Pri- 
jmiij and Secondary laws ; the one grounded upon sincere, 
the other built upon depraved nature. Primary laws of 
nations are such as concern embassage, such as belong to the 
courteous entertainment of foreigners and strangers, such 
as serve for commodious traffick, and the like. Secondary 
laws in the same kind are such as this present unquiet world 
is most familiarly acquainted with; I mean laws of arms, 
which yet are much better known than kept. But what 
matter the Law of Nations doth contain I omit to search. 

The strength and virtue of that law is such that no par- 
ticular nation can lawfully prejudice the same by any their 
several laws and ordinances, more than a man by his private 
resolutions the law of the whole commonwealth or state 
wherein he liveth. For as civil law, being the act of the 
whole body politic, doth therefore overrule each several part 
of the same body ; so there is no reason that any one 
commonwealth of itself should to the prejudice of another 
annihilate that whereupon the whole world hath agreed. 
For which cause, the Lacedaemonians forbidding all access 
^ I Kings X, I i 2 Chron. ix. i ; Matt, xii, 42 ; Luke xi. 31, 
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oi into the£c coasts, are in that respect bo& by 

Josephus and Theodoret deservedly blamed^, as being 
enemies to that hospitality which for common humanity’s 
sake all the nations on earth shoidd embrace. 

[14.3 Now as there is great cause of communion, and con- 
sequently of laws for the maintenance of communion, amongst 
nations ; so amongst nations Christian the like in regard even 
of Christianity hath been always judged needfol. 

And in this kind of correspondence amongst nations the 
force of general councils doth stand. For as one and the same 
law divine, whereof in the next place we are to speak, is unto 
all Christian churches a rule for the chiefest things ; by 
means whereof they all in that respect make one church, as 
having all but ^^one Lord, one faith, and one baptism*®:” 
so the urgent necessity of mutual communion for preservation 
of our unity in these things, as also for order in some other 
things convenient to be every where uniformly kept, maketh 
it requisite that the Church of God here on earth have her 
laws of spiritual commerce between Christian nations ; laws 
by virtue whereof all churches may enjoy freely the use of 
those reverend, religious, and sacred consultations, which 
are termed Councils General. A thing whereof God’s own 
blessed Spirit was the author^®; a thing practised by the 
holy Apostles themselves ; a thing always afterward kept 
and observed throughout the world ; a thing never o&erwise 
than most highly esteemed of, till pride, ambition, and 
tyranny began by factious and vile endeavours to abuse that 
divine invention unto the furtherance of wicked purposes. 
But as the just authority of civil courts and parliaments is 
not therefore to be abolished, because sometime there is 
cunning used to frame them according to the private intents 
of men over potent in the commonwealth; so the grievous 
abuse which hath been of councils should rather cause men 
to study how so gracious a thing may again be reduced to 
that first perfection, than in regard of stains and blemishes 
sithence growing be held for ever in extreme disgrace. 

To speak of this matter as the cause requireth would 


38 Joseph Hb. ii. contra Apion. Gr8ec.Afi.[p.6ii,t.iv.ed.Par.i642,] 
[c. 36.] ^eod. lib. iz. de sanand. Ephes. iv. 5 . ^ Acts xv. 28. 
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reqture yery long dboounBO^ AB J will p^retently smy is lids ; boobj: 
whether it be for the finding out of any thing whereunto , 

divine law bindeth us, but yet in such 'sort that men are not 
thereof on aU sides resolved ; or for the setting down of some 
uniform judgment to stand touching such thing^, as being 
neither way matters of necessity, are notwithstanding offensive 
and scandalous when there is open opposition about them ; 
be it for the ending of strifes touching matters of Christian 
belief, wherein the one part may seem to have probable cause 
of dissenting from the other ; or be it concerning matters 
of polity, order, and regiment in the church ; I nothing doubt 
but that Christian men should much better frame themselves 
to those heavenly precepts, which our Lord and Saviour 
with so great instancy gave^^ as oenceming peace and unity, 
if we did all concur in desire to have the use of ancient 
councils again renewed, rather than these proceedings con- 
tinued, which either make all contentions endless, or bring 
them to one only determination, and that of all other the 
worst, which is by sword. 

[15.] It foUoweth therefore that a new foundation being 
laid, we now adjoin hereunto that which cometh in the next 
place to be spoken of ; namely, wherefore God hath himself 
by Scripture made known such laws as serve for direction 
of men. 

XI. AU things, (God only excepted,) besides the nature wherefore 
width they have in themselves, receive externaUy some per-sc^gtSe^J 
faction from other things, as hath been shewed. Insomuch known such 
as there is in the whole world no one thing great or small, lawsraTdo*^ 
but either in respect of knowledge or of use it may unto our men*g dir«c- 
perfection add somewhat. And whatsoever such perfection 
there is which our nature may acquire, the same we properly 
term our Good; our Sovereign Good or Blessedness, that 
wherein the highest degree of aU our perfection consisteth, 
that which being once attained unto there can rest nothing 
further to be desired; and therefore with it our souls are 
fully content and satisfied, in that they have they rejoice, and 
thirst for no more. Wherefore of good things desired some 
are such that for themselves we covet them not, but only 
because they serve as instruments unto that for which we are 

John xiv. 27, 



of (iijft ncli6s« Another kind there which 

ihho&gh we dedre for itself, as health, and virtue, and know- 
ledge, nevertheless they are not the last mark whereat we 
aim, but have their farther end whereunto they are referred, 
so as in them we are not satisfied as having attained the 
utmost we may, but our desires do still proceed. These things 
are linked and as it were chained one to another ; we labour 
to eat, and we eat to live, and we live to do good, and the 
good which we do is as seed sown with reference to a future 
harvest But we must come at length to some pause. For, 
if every thing were to be desired for some other without any 
stint, there could be no certain end proposed unto our actions, 
we should go on we know not whither ; yea, whatsoever we 
do were in vain, or rather nothing at all were possible to be 
done. For as to take away the first eflElcient of our being 
were to annihilate utterly our persons, so we cannot remove 
the last final cause of our working, but we shall cause what- 
soever we work to cease. Therefore something there must 
be desired for itself simply and for no other. That is simply 
for itself desirable, unto the nature whereof it is opposite and 
repugnant to be desired with relation unto any other. The 
ox and the ass desire their food, neither propose they unto 
themselves any end wherefore ; so that of them this is desired 
for itself; but why? By reason of their imperfection which 
cannot otherwise desire it; whereas that which is desired 
simply for itself, the excellency thereof is such as permitteth 
it not in any sort to be referred to a further end. 

[2.] Now that which man doth desire with reference to a 
forther end, the same he desireth in such measure as is unto 
that end convenient ; but what he coveteth as good in itself, 
towards that his desire is ever infinite. So that unless the 
last good of all, which is desired altogether for itself, be also 
infinite, we do evil in making it our end ; even as they who 
placed their felicity in wealth or honour or pleasure or any 
thing here attained; because in desiring any thing as our 
final perfection which is not so, we do amiss Nothing 

^ " He that soweth to the Spirit aliquid, quod non motum movet ; 

" shall of the Spirit reap life ever- quod aetemum, et substantia, et 

" lastiM,” Gal. vi. 8. ^tus est.”J et c. 4, [“ Preeter hsec 

Vide Arist. Ethic, lib. x. c. 10. item [estj cuncta movens, tan- 

[c. 7.] et Metaph. 1 . xii. c.6. Est quam omnium primum.’’] etc. 30. 
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may be uifinitely diesht&i but that good .wycb. limbed, ifi m- 
finite ; for the better the more desirable ; that therefore moat - 
desirable wherein there is infinity of goodness : so that if any 
thing desirable may be infinite, that must needs be the highest 
of all things that are desired. No good is infinite but only 
God ; therefore He our felicity and bliss. Moreover, desire 
tendeth unto union with that it desireth. If then in him we 
be blessed, it is by force of participation and conjunction with 
Him. Again, it is not the possession of any good thing can 
mate them happy which have it, unless they enjoy the thing 
wherewith they are possessed. Then are we happy therefore 
when fully we enjoy God, as an object wherein the powers of 
our souls are satisfied e'veii with everlasting delight : so that 
although we be men, yet by being unto God united we Uve 
as it were the life of God. 

[3.] Happiness therefore is that estate whereby we attain, 
so far as possibly may be attained, the full possession of that 
which simply for itself is to be desired, and containeth in it 
after an eminent sort the contentation of our desires, the 
highest degree of all our perfection. Of such perfection 
capable we are not in this Ufe. For while we are in the 
world, subject we are unto sundry imperfections griefs of 
bod} , defects of mind ; yea the best things we do are painful, 
and the exercise of them grievous, being continued without 
intermission ; so as in those very actions whereby we are 
especially perfected in this life we are not able to persist ; 
forced we are with very weariness, and that often, to inter- 
rupt them : which tediousness cannot fall into those operations 
that are in the state of bliss, when our union with God is 
complete. Complete union with him must be according unto 
every power and faculty of our minds apt to receive so glorious 
an object. Capable we are of God both by understanding 
and will : by understanding, as He is that sovereign Truth 
which comprehendeth the rich treasures of all wisdom; by 
will, as He is that sea of Goodness whereof whoso tasteth 

Mowv, w^’AcrjcX^te, ro Spofia tx^ els vovp fioi fiak^PTi 
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dtaH no move^ Am the will doth now work upM thict 
olgect hj deme^ which is as it were a motion towards the end 
as yet unobtained; so likewise upon the same hereafter re- 
ceived it shall work also by love. Appetitus inhiantis fit 
amor fruentis,” saith St. Augustine : " The longing dis- 
petition of them that thirst is changed into the sweet affec- 
tion of them that taste and are replenished Whereas 
we now love the thing that is good^ but good especially in 
respect of benefit unto us ; we shall then love the thing that 
is good^ only or principally for the goodness of beauty in itself. 
The soul being in this sort, as it is active, perfected by love 
of that infinite good, shall, as it is receptive, be also perfected 
with those supernatural passions of joy, peace, and delight. 
AU this endles§ and everlasting^®. Which perpetuity, in 
regard whereof our Blessedness is termed a crown which 
withereth not doth neither depend upon the nature of 
the thing itself, nor proceed from any natural necessity that 
our souls should so exercise themselves for ever in beholding 
and loving God, but from the will of God, which doth both 
freely perfect our nature in so high a degree, and continue it 
so perfected. Under Man, no creature in the world is capable 
of felicity and bliss. First, because their chiefest perfection 
consistetb in that which is best for them, but not in that 
which is simply best, as ours doth. Secondly, because what- 
soever external perfection they tend unto, it is not better 
than themselves, as ours is. How just occasion have we 
therefore even in this respect with the Prophet to admire the 
goodness of God? Lord, what is man, that thou shouldst 
exalt him above the works of thy hands so far as to make 

thyself the inheritance of his rest and the substance of his 
felicity 1 

[ 4 .] Now if men had not naturally this desire to be happy, 
how were it possible that all men should have it ? All men 
have. Therefore this desire in man is natural. It is not in 
our power not to do the same ; how should it then be in our 
power to do it coldly or remissly ? So that our desire being 

Aujr. de Trin. lib. ix. c. ult. " everlasting.” Matt. xxv. [46.! 
[Verbaidm/'Appedtus,quoinbiatur ** They shaU be as the angels m 
rei cog^ooscenm, fit amor cog- “ Godf.” Matt. xxii. * 

« nit«.” vfii 888.1 <7 2 Tim. iv. 8 ; I Pet. v. 4. ' 

^ " The just shall go into life ^ Psalm 4. 
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iiattiralis also isk that degree of earnestness whereUnto'notfaitig 

can be added. And is it probable that God should &^e the 

hearts of all men so desirous of thatwhkh no man may 
obtain ? It is an axiom of Nature that natural desire cannot 
utterly be frustrate This desire of o^s b^uig natural 
should be frustrate, if that which may satisfy the same were a 
thing impossible for man to aspire unto, l^^ti doth seek a 
tiiple perfection ^ : first a sensual, consisting in those things 
wWch very life itself requireth either as necessary supple- 
ments, or as beauties and ornaments thereof ; then an intel- 
lectual, consisting in those things which none underneath 
man is either capable of or acquainted with ; lastly a spiritual 
and divine, consisting in those things whereunto we tend by 
supernatural means here, but cannot here attain unto them. 

They who make the first of these three the scope of their 
whole life, are said by the Apostle to have no god but only 
their belly, to be earthly-nmided men. Unto the second they 
bend themselves, who seek especially ‘to excel in all such 
knowledge and virtue as doth most commend men. To. this 
branch. belongeth the law of moral and civil perfection. That 
there is somewhat higher than either of these two, no other 
proof doth need than the v'ery process of man’s desire, which 
being natural should be frustrate, if there were not some 
farther thing wherein it might rest at the length contented, 
which in the former it cannot do. For man doth not seem to 
rest satisfied, either with fruition of that wherewith his life is 
preserved, or with performance of such actions as advance 
him most deservedly in estimation ; but doth ftirther covet, 
yea oftentimes manifestly pursue with great sedulity and 
earnestness, that which cannot stand him in any stead for 
vital use; that which exceedeth the reach of sense; yea 
somewhat above capacity of reason, 'somewhat divine and 
heavenly, which with hidden exultation it rather surmiseth 
than conceiveth; somewhat it seeketh, and what that is 
directly it knoweth not, yet very intentive desire thereof doth 
so incite it, that all other knoym delights and pleasures are 

in Prooexn. ii. Me- " fimdamento naturae et creatuwe.” 

C.? comprehensio esset t. via. p. 14, ed» Venet. x5S2.1 
‘‘ ttnpossibilis, tunc desideriugi esset [Arist. Eth, Nic. I. v. a.I 

* otiosum : et concessum estab om- ** Fhil. iii, xo. 

nibus, quod nulla res est otiosa in 
hooker, VOL. I. 



laii dbfif give place ta &e thb but ady jeois- 

^pected desire. If the seal ofucm did eerve only to give im. 

be^ in this lile> then things appertaining unto this life would 
content him, as we see they do other creatures ; which urea* 
tores enjoying what they live by seek no fiirther, but in this 
contentation do shew a kind of acknowledgment that there is 
no higher good which doth any way belong unto them. With 
us it is otherwise. For although the beauties, riches, honours, 
sciences, virtues, and perfections of aU men living, were in the 
present possession of one ; yet somewhat beyond and above all 
this there would still be sought and earnestly thkated for. So 
• that Nature even in this life doth plainly claim and call for a 
more divine perfection than either of these two that have been 
mentioDied. 

[5.] This last and highest estate of perfection whereof we 
speak is received of men in the nature of a Reward Re- 
wards do always presuppose such duties performed as axe 
rewardable. Our natural means therefore imto blessedness 
are our works; nor is it possible that Nature should ever find 
any other way to salvation than only this. But examine the 
works which we do, and since the first foundation of the 
world what one can say. My .ways are pure ? Seeing then all 
flesh is guilty of that for which God hath threatened eternally 
to punish, what possibility is there this way to be saved? 
There resteth therefore either no way unto salvation, or if 
any, then surely a way which is supernatural, a way which 
could never have entered into the heart of man as much as 
once to conceive or imagine, if God himself had not revealed 
it extraordinarily. For which cause we term it the Mystery 
or secret way of salvation. And therefore St. Ambrose in this 
matter appealetb justly from man to God^, Cedi mysterimn 
doceat me Deus, qui condidit, lion homo qui seipsum igno* 
ravit:-^Let God himself that made me, let not man that 
knows not himadf, be my instructor concerning the mystical 
« way to heaven.” When men of excellent wit,” saith Lac- 
tantius, ha4 wholly betaken tbemselv^ unto study, after 
" farewell bidden unto all kind as well of private as public 

^ ** Rejoies and be glad, for great Christ, cap. 6. [L 3s. t. iiL 16.] 

** is your reward in heiven.” mtt, ^ Ambm. ooiUra Sym. [Ep. ifi, 
y. la. Suimna meroes est ut $.7.^.11.835.] 
ipso perfruamurt” Aug. de Dpct. ^ 


*• ind&aii, ^<ef t^iai«d’ no Mmot tltat might lie spent in dw 
seaircii of tnelli ; holdiixg it a tiung of much more price to 
^ seek aadto find out titje reason of all affiirs as well dirine as 
human^ than to stick &at kn the toil of piling riches and 
^ gathasbog together heaps of honotmi... How)Mri% the^ hodi 
SA fail of their purpose^ and got not iiB much as to 
their charges ; because truth which i^the secret of the Most 
High God, whose proper handy-wcMrk all things are, cannot 
be compassed with that wit and those senses which are our 
own. For God and man should be very near neighbours, 
if man’s co^tations were able to take a survey <rf the coun- 
sels and appointments of that Majesty everlasting. Which 
" being utterly impossible, that the eye of man by itself should 
look into the bosom of divine Reason ; God did not suffer 
him being desirous of the light of wisdom to stray any 
longer up and down, and with bootless expense of trayel to 
wander in darkness that had no passage to get out by. His 
^ eyes at the length God did open, and bestow upon him the 
knowledge of the truth by way of Donative, to the end that 
man might both be clearly convicted of folly, and being 
through error out of the way, have the path that leadeth 
^ unto immortality laid plain before him^i” Thus far Lac- 
tantius Firmianus, to shew that God himself is the teacher of 
the truth, whereby is made known the supernatural way of 
salvation and law for them to live in that shall be saved. In 
the natural path of everlasting life the first beginning is that 
ability of doing good, which God in the day of man’s creation 

" Magno et excellent! ingenio 
** viri, cum se doctrinae penitus de- 
** didissent^ quicquid iab^s poterat 
impend! (contemptis omnibus et 
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' nam sapientHun nullam esse mon- 
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* eohseguendie immortalitaSa bsten- 

* deret/^ Laetant. lib. i. cap. i. 





^ wxtji ; from hence obedience unto will of his 

absoktljs rigliteousness and integrity in all his actions; 
and last of all the justice of God rewarding the worthiness of 
his deserts with the crown of eternal glory. Had Adam con- 
tinued in his first estate, this had been the way of life unto 
him and all his posterity. Wherein I confess notwithstanding 
with the wittiest of the^school-divines That if we speak of 
strict justice, God cotild no way have been bound to requite 
man’s labours in so large and ample a manner as human 
felicity doth import ; inasmuch as the dignity of this 
5^ exceedeth so far the other’s value. But be it that God 
of his great liberality had determined in lieu of man’s 
endeavours to bestow the same, by the rule of that justice 
" which best beseemeth him, namely, the justice of one that 
requireth nothing mincingly, but all with pressed and 
heaped and even over-enlarged measure ; yet could it never 
hereupon necessarily be gathered, that such justice should 
add to the nature of that reward the property of everlasting 
continuance ; sith possession of bliss, though it should be 
but for a moment, were an abundant retribution.” But we 
are not now to enter into this consideration, how gracious and 
bountiful our good God might still appear in so rewarding 
the sons of men, albeit they should exactly perform what- 
soever duty their nature bindeth them unto. Howsoever 
God did propose this reward, we that were to be rewarded 
must have done that which is required at our hands ; we 
failing in the one, it were in nature an impossibility that 
the other should be looked for. The light of nature is never 
able "to find out any way of obtaining the reward of bliss, 
but by performing exaedy the duties and works of righteous- 
ness. 

[6.] From salvation therefore and life all flesh being 

Scot. lib. iv. Sent. diet. 6. ‘ tali quidem justitia qualis decet 

' Loouendo de stricta justitia. Dens eum, scilicet supererogantis in 
‘ midi nostrum propter qusecunque prsemiis : tamen non sequitur ex 
^merita est debitor perfectionis noc necessario, quod per ukonjus- 
* reddendss tem intensae, propter * titiam sit reddenda perfectio pe- 
/ munoderatum excessumilbusper- 'rennis tanquam pnemium, imo 
'^feetdonis ultra ilia meiita. Sed ** abundans fieretretributio inbeali- 
** esto quodeat^liberalitatesua deter- tudine uniu84nomenti.” [p. i6S. 
** minasset meri^ conferre actum Venet. xSpB.J 
** tarn perfectum tanquam prsemium, 



*6xclixded lliis way, behold <}u>ir^^ iimdoiifi of Oodv^liatli 
revealed a way mystical and supernatural, a»way directing 
unto the same end of life by a course whiteh jproundetfci itself 
upon the guiltiness of sin, and through sin desert of con- 
demnation and death. For in this way the first thing is thO 
tend&r compassion of God respecting us drowned and swallowed 
up in misery ; the next is redemption out of the same by the 
precious death and merit of a mighty Saviour, which hath 
witnessed of himself, saying 5®, I am the way,” the way that 
leadeth us from misery into bliss. This supernatural way 
had God in himself prepared before all worlds. The way of 
supernatural duty which to us he hath prescribed, our Saviour 
in the Gospel of St. John doth note, terming it by an 
excellency, The Work of God^^, This is the work of God, 
that ye believe in him whom he hath sent.” Not that God 
doth require nothing unto happiness at the hands of men 
saving only a naked belief (for hope and charity we may not 
exclude®®); but that without belief all other things are as 
nothing, and it the ground of those other divine virtues. , 
Concerning Faith, the principal object whereof is that 
eternal Verity which hath discovered the treasures of hidden 
wisdom in Christ ; concerning Hope, the highest object 
whereof is that everlasting Goodness which in Christ doth 
quicken the dead ; concerning Charity, the final object 
whereof is that incomprehensible Beauty which shineth in the 
countenance of Christ the Son of the living God : concerning 
these virtues, the first of which beginning here with a weak 
apprehension of things not seen, endeth with the intuitive 
vision of God in the world to come ; the second beginning 
here with a trembling expectation of things far removed and 
as yet but only heard of, endeth with real and actual fruition 
of that which no tongue can express ; the third beginning 
here with a weak inclination of heart towards him unto whom 
we are not able to approach, endeth with endless union, the 

John xiv. 6. ** the formall cause of justa^cation ? 

*7 John vi. 29. « And faith alone cause in tWs 

[CJhr. Letter, p. 13. Tell us kind ? Who hath tai^ht you this 
"...whether you thinke that not " doctrine ? Have you been tamper- 
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ttMi mystery whereof is l%he^ thaa the reach rf ihi thoaigliti of 
' ^men ; concenung that Faith, Hc^e, mi Cbm^, withoat 
which there cam be no salvatioii, was there erer any mention 
made saving only in that law which God himself hath from 
heaven revealed? There is not in the world a syllable 
muttered with certain truth concerning any of these three, 
mcH^e than hath been supematurally received from the mouth 
of the eternal God, 

^ Laws therefore concerning these things are supernatural, 
hoth in respect of the manner of delivering them, which is 
divine •, and also in regard of the things delivered, which are 
such as have not in nature any cause from which they flow, but 
vrexe by the voluntary appointment of God ordained besides 
the course of nature, to Rectify nature’s obliquity withaL 
Thectnae XII. When Supernatural duties are necessarily exacted, 
natural or natural are not rejected as needless. The law of God therefore 
to hIJ though principally delivered for instruction in the one, yet 
Scripture, fraught with precepts of the other also. The Scripture is 
fraught even with laws of Nature ; insomuch that Gratian^® 
defining Natural Eight, (whereby is meant the right which 
exacteth those general duties that concern men naturally even 
as they are men,) termeth Natural Eight, that which the 
Books of the Law and the Gospel do contain.” Neither 
is it vain that the Scripture aboundeth with so great store of 
laws in this kind : for they are either such as we of ourselves 
could not easily have found out, and then the benefit is not 
small to have them readily set down to our hands ; or if they 
be so clear and manifest that no man endiiied with reason can 
lightly be ignorant of them, yet the Spirit as it were borrow- 
ing them from the school of Nature, as serving to prove 
things less manifest, and to induce a persuasion of somewhat 
which were in itself more hard and dark, unless it should in 
such sort be cleared, the very applying of them unto cases 
particular is not without most singular use and profit many 
yrays for men’s instruction. Besides, be they plain of them- 
selves 8r obscure, the evidence of God’s own testimony added 
to the natural assent of reason concerning the certainty of 
them, doth Dot a litde comfort and confirm th^ same. 

3 m uamrak est, quod io et Evangelic confinetur.” p. i, d. i. 
rCorp. Jur. Can. p. a. Lugd. 1584. J 


[ft«] Wk^&re inaanmck m^wt actioiiB 9x^ con^eMuoi: 
about tiimgs beset with mmy ekeaxiMsaices,^ cause 

*]&eiL of sundry wits to be ai^ of suidby judjg^nla eo^- 
ceming tbat wbidh. ougbt to be done ; reqxds&e it eaxmot 
but seem the rule of divine kw skofiU kereba our 
imbedlity^ that we mi^kt tke^pmore ixifallibly understand 
wkat is good and wkat evil. The first principles q£ the Law of 
Nature are easy ; kard it were to find men ignorant of tibem. 
But concerning the duty which Nature’s law doth requke at 
the hands of men in a number of things particular^ so far 
hath the natural understanding even of sundry whole nations 
been darkened, that they have nof discerned no not gross 
iniquity to be sin Again, being so prone as we are to 
fawn upon ourselves, and to be ignorant as much as may 
be of our own deformities, without the feeling sense whereof 
we are most wretched ; even so much the more, because not 
knowing them we cannot so much as desire to have them 
taken away ; how should our festered sores be cured, but that 
God hath delivered a law as sharp as the two-edged sword, 
piercing the very closest and most unsearchable comers of 
the heart which the Law of Nature can hardly, human 
laws by no means possible, reach unto ? Hereby we know 
even secret concupiscence to be sin, and are made fearful 
ojBTend though it be but in a wandering cogitation. Finally, 
of those things which are for direction of all the parts of 
our life needfiil, and not impossible to be discerned by the 
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corrupta fait apud G^rmanos, ut 
** latrocmium non reputarent pecca- 
turn.” [t. xi. 2O4.J August, (aut 
quisquis auetor est) libu oe queest. 
Nov. et Vet. Test. neseiat quid 

b(w vitSB conveniat, ant kpunret 
quia quod sibi fieri mm alus 


** minime debeat facere ? At vei^ 
** ubi naturabs lex evanuit oppressa 
** consuetudine delinquendi» tunc 
** oportuit manifestari scriptis, ut 
Dei judicium omnes audirent 
** [legem manifestari, ut in Judseis 
omnes homines audirent :] non 
" quod penitus obliterata est, sed 
quia maxima ejus auctoritate care- 
bmit, idololatries studebatur, timor 
Dei in terns non erat, fomicatio 
** opmbatur, circa rem proximi 
avida erat concupiscenlia. Data 
[danda] exgo lex erat, ut et quee 
sciebantur auctoritatem haberent, 
** et quae lateie cospe^t numilbsta- 
** rentur.’’ Qiimst iv. [t^ fiL App. 

Heb. hr* ta. 


\jPafc of Naftlio itedf ; are tiiere not many wMet few iiien% 
Mtoral capacity^ and some winch no man’s^ hath been able to 
find out? They are, saith St Augustine but a few, and 
they endued with great ripeness of wit and judgment, free 
from all such affairs as might trouble their meditations, 
instructed in the sharpest and the subtilest points of learning, 
who have, and that very hardly, been able to find out but 
only the immortality of the soul. The resurrection of the fiesh 
^ what man did ever at any time dream of, having not heard 
it otherwise than from the school of Nature? Whereby it 
appeareth how much we are bound to yield unto our Creator 
the Father of all mercy eternal thanks, for that he hath deli- 
vered his law unto the world, a law wherein so many things 
are laid open, clear, and manifest, as a light which otherwise 
would have been buried m darkness, not without the hazard, or 
rather not with the hazard but with the certain loss, of infinite 
thousands of souls most undoubtedly now saved. 

[3.] We see, therefore, that our sovereign good is desired 
naturally ; that God the author of that natural desire had 
appointed natural means whereby to fulfil it ; that man having 
utterly disabled his nature unto those means hath had other 
revealed from God, and hath received from heaven a law 
to* teach him how that which is desired naturally must now 
supernaturally be attained. Finally, we see that because 
those latter exclude not the former quite and clean as unne- 
cessary, therefore together with such supernatural duties as 
could not possibly have been otherwise known to the world, 
the same law that teacheth them, teacheth also with them 
such natural duties as could not by light of Nature easily 
have been known. 

Th«bM»eat XIII. In the first age of the world God gave laws unto 
Sfdne uws our fathers, and by reason of the number of their days their 
' ’ memories served instead of books; whereof the manifold 

imperfections and defects being known to God, he mercifully 
relieved th6 same by often putting them in mind of that 
whereof it behoved them to be specially mindful. In which 

^ [f* Humaais argumentationibus ** eruditi, ad indagandam soliua 
haec invenire conantes, vix pauci ** animse iinmortalitatem pervenire 
magno pnediti ingenio, abundan- ** potuenmt.” De Tnn. lib, 3 dii. c. 
tes ofio, doctrinisque subfillMimis la. tom. viii. 935.] 
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jeffpect we see kow many times oae thmg hath been iterated 
unto sundry even of the best and wisest among than. After— 
that the lives of men were shortened, means more dnrahfe to 
preserve the laws of God from oblivion and corruption grew 
in use, not without precise direction from God himself. First 
therefore of Moses it is said, that he wrote, all the words 
of God®® not by his own private motion and device: for 
God taketh this act to himself I have written.^* Further- 
more, were not the Prophets following commanded also to do 
tie like ? Unto the holy evangelist St. John, how often ex- 
press charge is given, Scribe,” Write these things*®.” Con- 
cerning the rest of our Lord’s disciples, the words of St. Augus- 
tine are ®®, Quicquid ille de suis factis et dictis nos legere 
'»^oluit,hoc scribendum iUis tanquam suis manibus imperavit.” 

[ 2 .] Now, although we do not deny it t8 be a matter 
merely accidental unto the law of God to be written; although 
writing be not that which addeth authority and strength 
thereunto ; finally, though his laws do require at our hands 
the same obedience howsoever they be delivered ; his provi- 
dence notwithstanding which hath made principal choice of 
this way to deliver them, who seeth not what cause we have 
to admire and magnify ? The singular benefit that hath 
grown unto the world, by receiving the laws of God even by 
his own appointment committed unto writing, we are not 
able to esteem as the value thereof deserveth. When the 
question therefore is, whether we be now to seek for any 
revealed law of God otherwhere than only in the sacred 
Scripture ; whether we do now stand bound in the sight of 
God to yield to traditions urged by the Church of Rome the 
same obedience and reverence we do to his written law, 
honouring equally and adoring both as divine : our answer is. 
No. They that so earnestly plead for the authority of 
tradition, as if nothing were more safely conveyed than that 
which spreadeth itself by report, and descendeth by relation 
of former generations unto the ages that succeed*, are not all 
of them (surely a miracle it were if they should be) so simple 
as thus to persuade themselves; howsoever, if the simple 


Exod. xxiv. 4. 
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wim BO pesmaiMly <1^ ocmM be eonleiit paring rei^ meH 
■'■ to okijoj tte mt tiwjr occouaot it, of iJiat ocmmoo 

omr. Wfaat hazard die trm^ is mwben it passeth through 
the hands of n^K»rt, hoir manaed and defbnned it becometh, 
th^ are not, they cazmot possibly be ignorant. Let Ihem 
tlMt are indeed of ibis mind consider but only that little of 
things divine, which the^‘^ heathen have in such sort received. 
How miseraUe had the state of the Church of God been loi^ 
m this, if wanting the sacred Scripture we had no record (k 
hk laws, but only the memory of man receiving tlm same 
hy report and relation from his predecessors ? 

(3.] By Scripture it hath in the wisdom of God seemed 
'meet to deliver tmto the world much but personally expedient 
to be practised of certain men ; many deep and profound 
points of doctrine, as being the main original ground where- 
upon the precepts of duty depend; many prophecies, the 
clear performance whereof might confirm the world in belief 
of things unseen ; many histories to serve as looking-glasses 
to behold the m«rcy, the truth, the righteousness of God 
towards all that feithftilly serve, obey, and honour him ; yea 
many entire meditations of piety, to be as patterns and 
precedents ha cases of like nature; many things needful for 
explication, many for application unto particular occasions, 
such as the providence of God from time to time hath taken 
to have the several books of his holy ordinance written. 
Be it then that together with the principal necessary laws of 
God there are simdry other things written, whereof we might 
haply be ignorant and yet be saved : what ? shall we here- 
upon think them needless ? shall we esteem them as riotous 
branches wherewith we sometunes b^old most pleasant vines 
overgrown ? Surely no moxe than we judge our hands or 
our eyes superfluous, or what part soever, which if our 
bodies did want, we irught notwithstanding any such defect 
retain still the complete being of men. As therefore a com- 

^ I mean those historical mat- heathen which had them only by 
ten conoeming the ancient state of report so intermingled with fabulous > 
the drst worl(^ the dduge, the sons vanities, that the most which re- 
of Noah, the children ofiBrael’s de- maineth in them to be seen is the 
hverance out of Bgypt, the life and show of dark and obscure steps, 
doings of Ifbseis their captain, with where some part of the truth hath 
such like ! the certain truth wtoeof gone, 
delivered in H<dy Saipture is of the 



»w n of 

some imrts whei!^ thoagk ^ codH 40^ 
of im essence, yet to tibm itoidetii kttti in wo^aiwt 
stead ia respect of the «peeAjtl tises ftr Hiikli^ tSiiey matn ; 
in like sort all those writiiigs eoptain in^ them the 

Law of God, all those v^^able books of Scriptore, all^hoee 
sacred tomes and yolnmes of Holy Writ ; they Ix9e wMx sudht 
absolute perfec^n framed, that in them there neither wantetk 
any thing the lack whereof might deprive us of life, nor any 
thing in sudi wise aboundeth, that as being superftitotts, 
unfruitful, and altogether needless, we should think; it no loss * 
or danger at all if we did want it. 

XIV. Although the Scripture of God therefeace be •toned 
with infinite variety of matter in all kinds, although 
abound with all sorts of laws, yet the principal intent 
Scripture is to deliver the laws of duties supernatural. Oft^a- JJ|2£****’ 
times it hath been in very solemn manner disputed, whether 
all things necessary unto salvation be necessarily set down 
in the Holy Scriptures or no If we define that necessary 
unto salvation, whereby the way to salvation is in any sort 
made more plain, apparent, and easy to be known ; then 
is there no part of true philosophy, no art of account, no 
kind of science rightly so called, but the Scripture must 
contain it. K only those things be necessary, as surely 
none else are, without the knowledge and practice whereof 
it is not the will and pleasure of God to make any ordinary 
grant of salvation ; it may be notwithstanding and oftentimes 
hath been demanded, how the books of Holy Scripture 
contain in them all necessary things, when of things necessary 
the very chiefest is to know what books we are bound to 
esteem holy; which point is confessed impossible for the 
Scripture itself to teach. Whereunto we may answer with 
truth, that there is not in the world any art or science, 
which proposing unto itself an end (as every one doth some 
end or other) hath been therefore thon^^ defective, if it 
have not delivered i^ply whatsoever is needftd to the same 
end ; but all kii^d” of knowledge have the^r certain bounds 

Utrum cognitio superuotu- This question proposed by Scotus|8 
** rails necMsam viatori sit suSei- affirmatively oonciuded. [la 
** enter tradita in sacra Scq^^tora V* lib. i, p. lo, ]^.et Res^ p. a# K.] 


limits ; them presupposeth many necessaiy 

— — things learned in other sciences and known beforehand^ He 
that should take upon him to teach men how to be eloquent 
in pleading causes, must needs deUver unto them whatsoever 
precepts are requisite unto that end ; otherwise he doth not 
the thing which he taketh upon him. Seeing then no man 
can plead eloquently unless he be able first to speak; it 
foUoweth that ability of speech is in this case a thing most 
necessary. Notwithstanding every man would think it 
ridiculous, that he which undertaketh by writing to instruct 
an][orator should therefore deliver all the precepts of grammar; 
because his profession is to deliver precepts necessary unto 
eloquent speech, yet so that they which are to receive 
them be taught beforehand so much of that which is there- 
unto necessary, as comprehendeth the skill of speaking. In 
like sort, albeit Scripture do profess to contain in it all 
things that are necessary unto salvation ; yet the mean- 
ing cannot be simply of all things which are necessary, 
but all things that arc necessary, in some certain kind or 
form ; as aU things which are necessary, and either could 
not at all or could not easily be known by the light of 
natural discourse ; all things which are necessary to be 
known that we may be saved ; but known with prcsupposal 
of knowledge concerning certain principles whereof it re- 
ceiveth us already persuaded, and then inl^tructeth us in all 
the residue that are necessary. In the number of these 
principles one is the sacred authority of Scripture. Being 
therefore persuaded by other means that these Scriptures 
are the oracles of God, themselves do then teach us the 
rest, and lay before us all the duties which God requireth 
at our hands as necessary unto salvation. 

[2.] Further, there hath been some doubt likewise, whether 
coffining in Scri]p^e do import express setting down in 
plain terms, or else comprehending in such sort that by 
reason we may from thence conclude all things which are 
necessary. Against the former of these two constructions 
instance hath sundry ways been given. For our belief in 
the Trinity, the co-eternity of the Son of God with his 
father, the proceeding of the Spirit fi:om the Father and 
the Son, the duty of baptizing infants: these with sueh 



^ ^ ^ 4I|| 

other principal points, the ne^ssity ^^eef is hy none 
denied, are notwithstanding in Scripture no wkere i» be 
found^by express literal mention, only deduced they are out 
of Scripture by collection. This kind of comprehension in 
Scripture being therefore received, still there is |[cfubt how 
far we are to proceed by collection, before the full and com-^ 
plete measure of things necessary be made up. For let us 
not think that as long as the world doth endure the wit of 
man shall be able to sound the bottom of that which may 
be concluded out of the Scripture; especially if things 

contained by collection” do so far extend, as to draw in 
whatsoever may be at any time out of Scripture but probably 
and conjecturally surmised. But let necessary collection be 
made requisite, and we may boldly deny, that of all those 
things which at this day are with so great necessity urged 
upon this church under the name of reformed church-disci- 
pline, there is any one which their books hitherto have made 
manifest to be contained in the Scripture. Let them if they can 
allege but one properly belonging to their cause, and not 
common to them and us, and shew the deduction' thereof out 
of Scripture to be necessary. 

[3.] It hath been already shewed how all things necessary 
unto salvation in such sort as before we have maintained must 
needs be possible for men to know ; and that many things are 
in such sort necessary, the knowledge whereof is by the light 
of Nature impossible to be attained. Whereupon it followeth 
that either all flesh is excluded from possibility of salvation, 
which to think were most barbarous ; or else that God hath 
by supernatural means revealed the way of life so far forth 
as doth sufiice. For this cause God hath so many times and 
ways spoken to the sons of men. Neither hath he by speech 
only, but by writing also, instructed and taught his Churchu 
The cause of writing hath been to the end that things by 
him revealed unto the world might have the longer continu- 
ance, and the greater certainty of assurance, by how much 
that which standeth on record hath in both those respects 
preeminence above that which passeth from hand to hand, 
and hath no pens but the tongues, no books but the ears of 
men to record it. The several books of Scripture having had 
each some sevmral occasion and particular purpose which 



^ coiiii&tB thfiteof are aiseoiMii^ 
W te M&gesm el thri; spedal ^ whimwito tlwjr aar^ 
iflte afl ejL Hereupon it growelii tliat every book of^olj 
Seri^tare doth take out of ail Idnde of truths naturai^^ his* 
foreign^^, supematural^^^ so much as the matter 
handled requireth. ^ 

Now ferasmuch as there hath beeu reason alleged sufficifflat 
to Conclude, lhat all things necei^mry unto salvation must be 
made known, and that God himadf hath therefore revealed 
his wOl, because otherwke men could not have known so 
much as is necessary; his surceasing to speak to the world, 
since the paU&hmg of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the 
. delivery el fhe same in writing, is unto ns a manifest token 
limi &e way of salvation is now sufficiently opened, and that 
we, heed no other metuis for our fell instruction than God 
hg&L, cJready furnished us withal. 

[ 4,3 The main drift of the whole New Testament is that 
which St John setteth down as the purpose of his own 
history; These things are written, that ye might believe 
** that Jesus is Christ the Son of God, and that in believing 
ye might have life through his name.” The drift of the 
Old that which the Apostle mentioneth to Timothy, The 
" Holy Scripturas are able to make thee wise unto Salva- 
tion*” So that the general end both of Old and New is 
one; the difference between them consisting in this, that the 
Old did make wise by teaching salvation through Christ that 
diouid come, the New by teaching that Christ the Saviour 
is come, and that Jesus whom the Jews did crucify, and 
whom God did raise i^ain feom the dead, is he. When the 
Aposde therefore affirmetk unto Timothy, that the Old was 
able to make hhn wise 40 salvation, it was not his meaning 
that the Old alone cim do dim tmto us which live sithence the 
puhlicsiion of the New. For he speaketh with presupposal 
of the doctrine of Christ known also unto Timothy; and 
Iberefere first it is said^ ^^^Ccoitume thou in those things 
which Ihim hast learned and art persuaded, knowmg of 
whom thouhaat been taught them.” Again, those Scrip- 

7 ixit. i. 12. TSaP^ii. 4, 

^ Jobn xz. 2 Tim. iii. i 5 . 3 14. 


tires lie graxMli were ^ ma3i» Jam «riie> |o ediMMiiQiii 
!mt he luMetib^ 7 SfC|]|].^}i ipiti^sis ii^; 

wil^bcmt tike doctme e( Ikie Na# Teitmtieilt 
teaching that Christ hath wrought th 9 reden^ptbn of the 
world, whic^ r 6 deiiiptk)n the Old did fereshow^ he elioitid 
work, it is not the fc^rmer alone which on our hehatf 
perform so much as the Apostle doth avouch^ who piesap* 
poseth this when he mi^nifieth that so Ughfy. And as his 
words concerning the books of ancient Scripture do not 
place* but with presupposal of the Gospel of Christ embraced ; 
so our own words also, when we extol the complete ai:^« 
dency of the whole entire body of the Scripture^ must in 
like sort be understood with this caution, that the benefit 
of nature’s light be not thought excluded as unnecessarjr, 
because the necessity of a diviner light is magnifieiL 
[ 5 .] There is in Scripture therefore no defect, but diat any 
man, what place or cal li ng soever he hold in the Church of 
Grod, may have thereby the light of his natural understanding 
so perfected, that the one being relieved by the other, there 
can want no part of needful instruction unto any good work 
which God himself requireth, be it natural or supematural, 
belonging simply unto men as men, or unto men as they axe 
united in whatsoever kind of society. It sufficeth therefbse 
that Nature and Scripture do serve in such full sort, that 
they both jointly and not severally either of th^oa be so 
complete, that unto everlasting felicity we need not the 
knowledge of any thing more than t^se two may easily 
furnish our minds with on all sides and thexelbre 
which add traditions, as a part of supernatural necessary 
truth, have not the truth, but are in error. For they oni^ 
plead, that whatsoever God revealeth as necessary fer 931 

76 Verse i5. aefe. ** ftemember here te diew the 

[Christ. Letter, p. y. ** Al- ** ime of the law of aaSnre in liaad* 
though you exclu^ traoitioaa as ^ ]iiig nuUtsP^of rdi^n. Are there 
** a part of supematurall truefeu yet not cases of salvation wherein a 
you infer that the light of man may have controversk with 

** teacheth some knowledge naturall ^ infidels which believe not the 
whiche is necessaiie to ashraition.” ** Scriptures if And even with thm 
And p. 8. What seripture approv- which Ikfiflve Scripture the law of 
eth eurih a saying,., that cases and "natme notwithstanding is not with- 
** matters of salvation bee deter- ** out force, ^t any man to whom 
** minable by any other lawe then it is alleagim can 4 ^ it cl as a 
** of hdy Scnpture.’* Hooker, MS. " thing impsrtiiieat.”J 



to do jH:*belie¥e^ tbe saioe 

* embi^ey whether w^ Jjave received it by writing or otbier!-' 

wise ; which no man denieth ; when that which they should 
confirm^ who claim so great reverence unto traditions, is, that 
the same traditions are necessarily to be acknowledged divine 
and holy. For we do not reject them only because they are 
not in the Scripture, but because they are neither in Scrip- 
ture, nor can otherwise sufficiently by any reason be proved 
to be of God. That which is of God, and may be evidently ^ 
proved to be so, we deny not but it hath in his kind, 
although unwritten, yet the selfsame force and authority with 
the written laws of God. It is by ours acknowledged, that 
^ the Apostles did in every chxirch institute and ordain some 
rites and customs serving for the seemliness of church- 
re^ment, which ritea and customs they have not committed 
unto writing‘s®.** Those rites and customs being known to 
be apostolical, and having the nature of things changeable, 
were no less to be accounted of in the Church than other , 
things of the like degree ; that is to say, capable in like sort 
of alteration, although set down in the Apostles® writings. 
For both being known to be apostolical, it is not the manner 
of delivering them unto the Church, but the author from 
whom they proceed, which doth give them their force and 
credit. 

Laws being imposed cither by each man upon him- 
tare* *the**’ ^ public socicty upon the particulars thereof, or by 

the nations of men upon every several society, or by the 
«neni?u8eof himsclf upon any or every of these ; there is not amongst 
sc^ture. these four kinds any one but containeth sundry both natural 
and positive laws. Impossible it is but that they should fall 
into a number of gross errors, who only take such laws for 
positive as have been made or invented of men, and holding 
this position hold also, that aU positive and none but positive 
laws are mutable. Laws natural do always bind; laws 
positive not so, but only after they have been expressly and 

^ Wbitakerus adversus Bellar- " ritus non fuenint perpetui futuri, 
min. qusBSt. 6 , cap. 6. ‘‘ Fatemur sed liberi, qui pro commodo et 
Apostolos in singulis ec^esiis lituB *'temporum ratione mutari pos- < 
ahquos atw consuetudines, or- ** sent.’* Bellannin. 0 pp. I. 37:2. 
dims et oacori causa, samdsse, quasst. 6, cap. 6. Genev. 1610.] 

** non autem scripsisse : quia hi 



iii|^aa«L "Laws ixekihs^y '^^Mse 

l^^iiMis befell mmtioiied. As in the fir#|: kind Ihe PVbnSiseB 

which we have passed ^to men^ and the vows we have ttiASe 
imto God ; for these are laws which we tie ourselves tmto, 
and till we have so tied ourselves they; bind us jio^i ^ Iaws 
positive in the second hind are such SS tlfe Civil constituJsions 
peculiar unto each particular commonweal.^ *In the third 
kind the law of heraldry in war is poskive : and in the last all 
the judicials which God gave unto the people of Israel to 
observe. And although no laws but positive be mutable, yet 
all are not mutable which be positive. Positive laws are 
either permanent or else changeable, according as the matter * 
hself is concerning which they were first made. Whether 
God or man be the maker of them, alteration they so far forth 
admit, as the matter doth exact. 

[2.] Laws that concern supernatural duties are all posi- 
tive’’"®, and either concern men supernaturally as men, or 
else as parts of a supernatural society, which society we call 
the Church. To concern men as men supernaturally is to 
CQttpern them as duties which belong of necessity to all, and 
yet could not have been known by any to belong unto them, 
unless God had opened them himself, inasmuch as they do 
not depend upon any natural ground at all out of which they 
may be deduced, but are appointed of God to supply the 
defect of those natural ways of salvation, by which we are not 
now able to attain thereunto. The Church being a super- 
natural society doth differ from natural societies in this, 
the persons unto whom we associate ourselves, in the one are 
men simply considered as men, but they to whom we be 
joined in the other, are God, Angels, and holy men. Again 
the Church being both a society and a society supernatural, 
although as it is a society it have the selfsame original 
grounds which other politic societies have, namely, the 

prevent any misapplication poses the term Positive to Natural, 
of this pnnciple, it may be useful to m regard of our ability or inah^ty 
compwe Butler’s Analogy, p. ii. to obtain the knowledge o£ slIbw with- 
c. I. 2 j where moral precepts and out express revdation : Buder on 
duties are contra^ed with positive the otl^r hand* opposes Positive to 
in a mmner which may at first in regard of our ability or 

appear inconsistent with Hooker’a to dismm the reasonabmtiss 

lauguage. But the apparance of of a law made knoum to us by reve- 
mwrepancy will perhaps be removed, lation or otherwise.] 

II it 18 considered that Hooker op- 
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t statural inclmation wliiah all men have unto sociable wd 
' * consent to some certain bond of association^ which bond is 
the law that appointeth what kind of order they shall be 
associated in: yet tuito the Church as it is a society super- 
natural this is peculiar^ that part of the bond of their asso- 
dalmi whidh belong to the Church of God must be a law 
sapca a ia to ’alj which God himself hath revealed concerning 
that kind of worship which his people shall do unto him. 
The substance of the service of God therefore, so far forth as 
it hath in it any thing more than the Law of Reason doth 
teach, may not be invented of men, as it is amongst the 
heathens®®, but must be received from God himself, as always 
it hath been in the Church, saving only when the Church 
hath, been forgetful of her duty. 

[3.] Wherefore to end with a general rule concerning all 
the laws which God hath tied men unto : those laws divine 
that belong, whether naturally or supernaturally, either to 
men as men, or to men as they live in politic society, or to 
men as they are of that politic society which is the Church, 
without any further respect had unto any such variable 
accident as the state of men and of societies of men and of the 
Church itself in this world is subject unto ; all laws that so 
belong unto men, they belong for ever, yea although they be 
Positive Laws, unless being positive God himself which made 
them alter them. The reason is, because the subject or 
matter of laws in general is thus far forth constant: which 
matter is that for the ordering whereof laws were instituted, 
and being instituted are not changeable without cause, 
neither can they have cause of change, when that which gave 
them their first institution remaineth for ever one and the 
same. On the other side, laws that were made for men or 
societies or churches, in regard of their being such as they do 
not always continue, but may perhaps be clean otherwise a 
while after, and so may require to be otherwise ordered than 
before ; the laws of God himself which are of this nature, no 
man endued with common sense will ever deny to be of a 
diflferent constitution from the former, in respect of the one’s 
constancy and the mutability of the other. And this doth 

“ Their fear towards roe was tauffht by the precept of men.” 
Isa. xxix. 13. 



The S»€t(heii^*s Be$p^ Jfcr likdfr” Vradn. §f$, 

seem to have been the very cause why St. John 4 p<ii bo^ 
peculiarly term the doctrine that teacheth salvatiSn hf 
Christ, ^^Evangelium €stemum, " an eternal Gospel because ' 
there can be no reason wherefore the publishing thereof 
should be taken away, and any other instead' of it proOlaimed, 
as long as the world doth continue : whereas the whole law of 
rites and ceremonies, although delivered with 4^6 great solem- 
nity, is notwithstanding clean abrogated, inasmuch as it had 
but temporary cause of God^s ordaining it. 

[4.] But that we may at length conclude this first general 
introduction unto the nature and original birth, as of all other 
laws, so likewise of those which the sacred Scripture con- 
taineth, concerning the Author whereof even infidels have 
confessed that He can neither err nor deceive : albeit about 
tilings easy and manifest unto all men by common sense there 
needeth no higher consultation ; because as a man whose 
wisdom is in weighty affairs admired would take it in some 
disdain to have his counsel solemnly asked about a toy, so the 
meanness of some things is such, that to search the Scripture 
of God for the ordering of them were to derogate from the 
reverend authority and dignity of the Scripture, no less than 
they do by whom Scriptures are in ordinary talk very idly 
applied unto vain and childish trifles : yet better it were to 
be superstitious than profane ; to take from thence our direc- 
tion even in all things great or small, than to wade through 
matteis of principal weight and moment, without ever caring 
what the law of God hath either for or against our designs. 
Concerning the custom of the very Painims, thus much Strabo 
witnesseth : Men that are civil do lead their lives after one 

“ common law appointing them what to do. For that other- 
wise a multitude should with harmony amongst themselves 
concur in the doing of one thing, (for this is civilly to live,) 
or that they should in any sort manage community of life, 
it is not possible. Now laws or statutes are of two sorts. 

For they are either received from gods, or else from men. 

And our ancient predecessors did surely most honour and 
reverence that which was from the gods ; for which cause 

” Apoc.^xiv. 6.^ ^ ^ oifre mra (batvrao’tas oifre 

^ mrXovv Kai xard X<5yovf o0Te mra tto/a- 

aKi]de£ re epyt^ koI ev xal fras, oCfo {^op iivap* Plat, in 

o0rf aMs fK$i<rraTat odre dkXovs fine 2 Polit. 
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ol?2? ^ coisusyltMjon with oracles was a thing very nsnal and ftequ^nt 

in their tiines Did they make so much account of the 
voice of their gods, which in truth were no gods ; and shall 
we neglect the precious benefit of conference with those 
oracles of the true and living God, whereof so great store is 
left to the Church, and whereunto there is so free, so plain, 
and so easy access for all men? By thy commandments®^” 
(this was David’s confession unto God) thou hast made me 
wiser than mine enemies,” Again, I have had more 
understanding than all my teachers, because thy testimonies 
« are my meditations.” What pains would not they have 
bestowed in the study of these books, who travelled sea and 
land to gain the treasure of some few days’ talk with men 
whose wisdom the world did make any reckoning *of? That 
little which some of the heathens did chance to hear, con- 
cerning such matter as the sacred Scripture plentifully con- 
taineth, they did in wonderful sort affect ; their speeches ^ 
as oft as they make mention thereof are strange, and such as 
themselves could not utter as they did other things, but still 
acknowledged that their wits, which did every where else 
conquer hardness, were with profoundness here over-matched. 
Wherefore seeing that God hath endued us with sense, to the 
end that we might perceive such things as this present life 
doth need; and with reason, lest that which sense cannot 
reach unto, being both now and also in regard of a future 
estate hereafter necessary to be known, should He obscure ; 
finally, with the heavenly support of prophetical revelation, 
which doth open those hidden mysteries that reason could 
never have been able to find out or to have known the 
necessity of them unto our everlasting good: use we the 
precious gifts of God unto his glory and honour that gave 
them, seeking by all means to know what the will of our God 


noXmieoi SvT€s awo irpofrrdy’- 
fiaros Kotvov (Sxrip, ^AXKms yap ovx 
oldv re roits rroWovs ev n Kark raifTo 
TTouiP ^ppoa-fievm oKk^Xois (Svep 
r6 frokirevea^&ai,), Ka\ irSts ve- 

fUip ffiop Kaip6v, To Be irpoaraypa 
Birrov* $ y^ irapB. Be^v, ^ Trapa 
avBptm&v, Kai ot ye apx<uot to 
rm Bern mpifrfievov paKkov 
mi Mpvvvov' mi BiB rovro mi 6 


)g>rj(rTrjpta(6peyos rjv Tore ito\vs> 
btrab. Geogr. lib. xvi. [c. 38. t. vi. 
p. 361, Lips. 1811.] 

Psalm cxix. 98. 

Vide Orphei Carmina. 

yap 6 vovs d?roXf tTreroi, npos 
ravff 17 7rpo(f>i]Teia <l>Bdvei, PhUo de 
Mos. [lib. li. in init. p. 655, Paris, 
1640.] 
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is ; ythjO, righteous before hiim j in his right lihat lafd^,pedexst, 

and good, that we may faruly and foithjfoily do it. 

XVI. Thus far therefore we have endeavoured in part to a conenuiim 

. • ■heviriiis how 

open, of what nature and force laws ar6, according unto their 
several kinds ; the law which God with hipa^i^elf hath eternally *" 
set down to follow in his own works ; the law which he hath 
made for his creatures to keep ; the law of natural and neces- 
sary agents ; the law which angels in heaven obey ; the law 
whereunto by the light of reason men find themselves bound 
in that they are men ; the law which they make by composi- 
tion for multitudes and politic*, societies of men to be guided 
by ; the law which belongeth unto each nation ; the law 
that concerneth the fellowship of all; and lastly the law 
which God himself hath supematurally revealed. It might 
peradventure have been more popular and more plausible to 
vulgar ears, if this first discourse had been spent in extolling 
the force of laws, in shewing the great necessity of them 
when they are good, and in aggravating their offence by 
whom public laws are injuriously traduced. But forasmuch 
as with such kind of matter the passions of men are rather 
stirred one way or other, than their knowledge any way set 
forwaid unto the trial of that whereof there is doubt made; 

I have therefore turned aside from that beaten path, and 
chosen though a less easy yet a more profitable way in regard 
of the end we propose. Lest therefore any man should 
marvel wlicreunto all these things tend, the drift and purpose 
of all is this, even to shew in what manner, as every good arid 
perfect gift, so this very gift of good and perfect laws is 
derived from the Father of lights ; to teach men a reason why 
just and reasonable laws are of so great force, of so great use in 
the world ; and to inform their minds with some method of 
reducing the laws whereof there is present controversy unto 
their first original causes, that so it may be in every 
particular ordinance thereby the better discerned, whether 
the same be reasonable, just, and righteous, or no. Is there 
any thing which can either be throughly understood or 
soundly judged of, tiU the very first causes and principles 
from which originally it springeth be made manifest ? If all 


^ James L 17. 



fit 

JWtB ijf Imorwledge liave been thought by wise men to be 

then m6Bt otderly deKvered and proceeded in, when they 

ai^e drawn to their first original ; seeing that our whole 
question concemeth the quality of ecclesiastical laws, let 
it not seem a labour superfluous that in the entrance there- 
unto all these several kinds of laws have been considered, 
inasmuch as they all concur as principles, they all have 
&eir forcible operations therein, although not all in like 
apparent and manifest manner. By means whereof it cometh 
t6 pass that the force which they have is not observed of 
many. 

[ 2 .] Easier a great deal it is for men by law to be taught 
what they ought to do, than instructed how to judge as they 
should do of law: the gne being a thing which belongeth 
generally unto all, the other such as none but the wiser 
and more judicious sort can perform. Yea, the wisest are 
always touching this point the readiest to acknowledge, 

‘ that soundly to judge of a law is the weightiest thing which 
any man can take upon him But if we will give judgment 
of the' laws under which we live ; first let that law eternal be 
always before our eyes, as being of principal force and 
moment to breed in religious minds a dutiful estimation of 
all laws, the use and benefit whereof we see ; because there 
can be no doubt but that laws apparently good are (as it 
were) things copied out of the very tables of that high ever- 
lasting law ; even as the book of that law hath said concerning 
itself, By me kings reign, and” by me princes decree 
‘^justice®®.” Not as if men did behold that book and 
accordingly frame their laws ; but because it worketh in 
them, because it discovereth and (as it were) readeth itself 
to the world by them, when the laws which they make are 
righteous. Furthermore, although we perceive not the 
goodness of laws made, nevertheless sith things in them- 
selves may have that which we peradventure discern not, 
should not this breed a fear in our hearts, how we speak 

Arist* Phys. lib. i. cap. I . ^ro ra TrpSyra, Kai ras dp^as ray irpoaras, 
€lb€vai mi TQ hrLarcurBai trvp^ivfi Koi p^xp} 

TTcpt wacray rAy p(d6dov9, av elerw Arist. Ethic, x. [c. 10 .] To 
dpxcd V § oTotY€ia, «Vc rov ravra Kplvai dpB&s pJyiarov, Intelligit de 
yv<k>p({c«y* roT€ yhp oUpfBa ytyvwTKuv legum qualitate judicium. 
tmfrrov, orav ra atria yvoipio’taptv Prm'. vm, i5. 
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or judge in the worse {kart concerning tihat, the 
disgrace whereof may be no mean dishonour^ ^ Him, 
towards whom we profess all submission and awe ? Surely 
there must be very manifest iniquity in laws, against wbic^ ^ 
we shall be abk to justify our contumeliQus invectiwt^^ l3ie 
cbiefest root whereof, when we use themf without cause,' is 
ignorance how laws inferior are derived from 4hat supreme 
or highest law. 

[ 3 .] The first that receive impression from thence are 
natural agents. The law of whose operations might be 
haply thought less pertinent, when the question is about 
laws for human actions, but that in those very actions which 
most spiritually and supernaturally concern men, the rules 
and axioms of natural operations have their force. What can 
be more immediate to our salvation than our persuasion con- 
cerning the law^^ of Christ towards his Church? What 
greater assurance of love towards his Church, than the know- 
ledge of that mystical union, whereby the Church is become 
as near unto Christ as any one part of his flesh is unto other ? 
That the Church being in such sort his he must needs protect 
it, what proof more strong than if a manifest law so require, 
which law it is not possible for Christ to violate ? And what 
other law doth the Apostle for this allege, but such as is 
both common unto Christ with us, and unto us with other 
things natural ; No man hateth his own flesh, but doth 
‘‘ love and cherish it ?” The axioms of that law there- 
fore, whereby natural agents arc guided, have their use in the 
moral, yea, even in the spiritual actions of men, and conse- 
quently in all laws belonging unto men howsoever. 

[ 4 .] Neither are the Angels themselves so far severed from 
us in their kind and manner of working, but that between 
the law of their heavenly operations and the actions of men in 
this our state of mortality such correspondence there is, as 
maketh it expedient to know in some sort the one for the 
other’s more perfect, direction. Would Angels acknowledge 

[Ihe context leads to the suepi- as appears, by the author himself, 
cion that Hooker wrote the l&oe of c^ers no correction : neither does Dr. 

Christ.” But the original edition Spenser’s edition, at least the reprint 
reads “ law,” and the list of errata of it in 1632.] 
at the end, which is carefully made, ^ Ephes. v. 29. 
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ft«ii»lri¥as £el]inr>is»^]ri^^^ mAi tim soni of mms but 
2 L^:A\ that botii having one Lord^ there must he kind of law 
whioh is one and the same to both^ whereimto their obedience 
being perfecter is to nur weaker both a pattern and a spur ? 
Or would the Aposdes^ speaking of that which belongeth 
unto saints as they axe linked together in the bond of spiritual 
society*^, so often make mention how Angels therewith axe 
delighted, if in things publicly done by the Church we are 
^ot somewhat to respect what the Angels of heaven do ? 
Yea, so fax hath the Apostle Saint Paul proceeded, as to 
signify *®, that even about the outward orders of the Church 
which serve but for comeliness, some regard is to be had 
of Angels, who best like us when we are most like unto them 
in all parts of decent den^panour. So that the law of Angels 
we cannot judge altogether impertinent unto the affairs of the 
Church of God. 

[ 5 .] Our largeness of speech how men do find out what 
things reason bindeth them of necessity to observe, and what 
it guideth them to choose in things which are left as arbitrary ; 
the care we have had to declare the different nature of laws 
which severally concern all men, from such as belong unto 
men either civilly or spiritually associated, such as pertain 
to the fellowship which nations, or which Christian nations, 
have amongst themselves, and in the last place such as con- 
cerning every or any of these God himself hath revealed by 
his Holy Word : all servcth but to make manifest, that as 
the actions of men are of sundry distinct kinds, so the laws 
thereof must accordingly be distinguished. There are in men 
operations, some natural, some rational, some supernatural, 
some politic, some finally ecclesiastical : which if we measure 
not each by his own proper law, whereas the things them- 
selves axe so different, there will be in our understanding 
and judgment of them confusion. 

As that first error sheweth, whereon our opposites in this 
cause have grounded themselves. For as they rightly main- 
tain that God must be glorified in all things, and that the 
actions of men cannot tend unto his glory unless they be 
framed after his law ; so it is their error to think that the 


^ Apoc. xix. 10. I Pet, L la ; Ephes. iii. 10; 1 Tim. v. 21. i Cor. xi. 10. 
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is tke sacred Scripture* By that which we wcari nAlitolly, — ^ 

as when we breathe, sleep, move, we set forth the glory of 
God as natural agents do^, albeit we have no express purpose 
to make that our end, nor any advised determination therein 
to follow a law, but do that we do (fer the most part) not 
as much as thinking thereon. In reasonatde and mordi 
actions another law taketh place ; a law by the observation 
whereof®"^ we glorify God in such sort, as no creature else 
under man is able to do; because other creatures have not 
judgment to examine the quality of that which is done by 
them, and therefore in that they do they neither can accuse 
nor approve themselves. Men do both, as the Apostle 
teacheth; yea, those men which have no written law of God 
to shew what is good or evil, carry written in their hearts the 
universal law of mankind, the Law of Eeason, whereby they 
judge as by a rule which God hath given unto all men for 
that purpose The law of reason doth somewhat direct 
men how to honour God as their Creator ; but how to glorify 
God in such sort as is required, to the end he may be an 
everlasting Saviour, this we are taught by divine law, which 
law both ascertaineth the truth and supplieth unto us the 
want of that other law. So that in moral actions, divine 
law helpeth exceedingly the law of reason to guide man’s life ; 
but in supernatural it alone guideth. 

Proceed we further ; let us place man in some public 
society with others, whether civil or spiritual ; and in this 
case there is no remedy but we must add yet a further law. 

For although even here likewise the laws of nature and 
reason be of necessary use, yet somewhat over and besides 
them is necessary, namely human and positive law, together 
with that law which is of commerce between grand societies, 
the law of nations, and of nations Christian. For which 
cause the law of God hath likewise s^d, Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers®®,” The public power of all 
societies is above every soul contained in the same societies. 

And the principal use of that power is to give laws unto all 
that are under it; which laws in such case we must obey, 
unless there be reason shewed which may necessarily enforce 
that the Law of Reason or of God doth mijoin the contrary. 

Psalm cxlviii. 7, 8, 9. ^ Horn. i. 21. Rom* ii. i5, Rom. xiii. i. 



except our own pnyate and but probable resolutions 
be by tbe law of public determinations overruled, we take 
away all possibility of sociable life in the world. A plainer 
example whereof than ourselves we cannot have. How 
cometh it to pass that we are at this present day so rent 
with mutual contentions, and that the Church is so much 
troubled about the polity of the Church? No doubt if men 
had been willing to learn how many laws their actions in this 
^life are subject unto, and what the true force of each law is, 
all these controversies might have died the very day they 
were first brought forth. 

[6.] It is both commonly said, and truly, that the best men 
otherwise are not always the best in regard of society. The 

reason whereof is, for that the law of men’s actions is one, if 

♦ 

they be respected only as men ; and another, when they are 
considered as parts of a politic body. Many men there are, 
than whom nothing is more commendable when they are 
singled ; and yet in society with others none less fit to answer 
the duties which are looked for at their hands Yea, I am 
persuaded, that of them with whom in this cause we strive, 
there are whose betters amongst men would be hardly found, if 
they did not live amongst men, but in some wilderness by 
themselves. The cause of wliich their disposition so unfram- 
able unto societies wherein they live, is, for that they discern 
not aright what place and force these several kinds of laws 
ought to have in all their actions. Is their question either 
concerning the regiment of the Church in general, or about 
conformity between one church and another, or of ceremonies, 
offices, powers, jurisdictions in our own church ? Of all these 
things they judge by that rule which they frame to them- 
selves with some show of probability, and what seemeth in 
that sort convenient, the same they think themselves bound to 
practise ; the same by all means they labour mightily to 
uphold ; whatsoever any law of man to the contrary hath 
determined they weigh it not. Thus by following the law of 
private reason, where the law of public should take place, 
they breed disturbance. 

[7.] For the better inuring therefore of men’s minds with the 
true distinction of laws, and of their several force according 

^ IIoXXol yap ev piv rois olic€iois npos €r€pov ddvmTOvcri. Ethic. 

dper^ dwavrai xp^trOcu, cV de roit lio. v. cap. 3, 
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to the diffi^re&t kind and quality of our actions, it sludl not 
peradventure be amiss to shew in some one ^cample how- 
they all take place. To seTek no further, let but that be con- 
sidered, than which there is not any thing more femijUar unto 
us, our food. 

What things are food and what are nof we judge naturally 
by sense ^ ; neither need we any other law to.be our director 
in that behalf than the selfsame which is common unto us 
with beasts. 

But when we come to consider of food, as of a benefit 
which God of his bounteous goodness hath provided for all 
things living 2 ; the law of Reason doth here require the duty 
of thankfulness at our hands, towards him at whose hands we 
have it. And lest appetite in the use of food should lead us 
beyond that which is meet, we owe in this case obedience to 
that law of Reason, which teacheth mediocrity in meats and 
drinks. The same things divine law teacheth also, as at large 
we have shewed it doth all parts of moral duty, whereunto we 
all of necessity stand bound, in regard of the life to come®. 


^ Job xxxiv. 3. 

Psalm cxlv. i 5 , i6. 

^ [Chr. Letter, p. 13. “ If from 
** sound and sincere vutues (as you 
“ say) full joy and felicitie ariseth, 

and that we all of necessitie stand 
“ bound unto all partes of morall 
“ duetie in regarde of life to come, 
“ and God requireth more at the 
“ handes of men unto happmes, then 
“ such a naked beleefe, as Christ 
“ calleth the worke of God : alas 
“ what shall we poore sinful wretches 
“ doc, &c.” Hooker, MS. note, 
“ Repent, and believe.” And again, 
Chr. Letter, ibid. Tell us . . . whether 
“ there bee not other sufficient causes 

* to induce a Christian to godlmes 

* and honestie of life, such as is the 
‘ glone of God our Father; his great 
' mercies m Christ ; his love to us ; 
‘ example to others, but that we 
‘ must do it to merit or to make 

* perfitt that which Christ hath done 
‘for us.” Hooker, MS. note. 
‘ Your godfathers and godmothers 
“ have much to answere unto God 
‘^for not seing you better cate- 

chised. 

** A thing necessane as you graunt 


that by good workes we shold 
“ seeke Goa s glory, shew ourselves 
“ thankfull for his mercyes in Christ, 
“ answer his loving kindnes to- 
‘‘ wardes us, and give other men 
“ good example. If then these things 
“ be necessarie unto eternall life, 
“ and workes necessarily to be done 
for these ends, how should workes 
“ bee but necessary unto the last 
“ end, seing the next and neerest 
“ cannot be attained without them ? 

“ And is there neither heaven nor 
“ hell, neither reward nor punish- 
“ ment hereafter, to be respected 
“ here in the leading of our hves ? 
“ When thapostle doth deterre from 
** sinne, are his arguments only 
‘‘ these ? only these his reasons when 
he stirreth unto workes of right- 
eousnes ? 

** See Euseb. Emisenus where 
** he speaketh of Dorcas hir gar- 
‘‘ ments made for the poor.” (De 
Iiiit. Quadrag. Bibl. Patr. Colon. 
1618, V. 55 1 . " ^ Orationibus/ in- 
** quit, ‘ et eleemosynis purgantur 
peccata per utramque ergo rem, 
“ sed maxime per eleemosynam, Dei 
misericordia requirenda eat. Opor- 
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Diet. 


Bt£t ^ C0ttai!l M&ds of food the Jews somethnes hiad^ and we 

^ otdpftelves likewise We, a mystical, religious, and supernatural 

use, they of their paschal lamb and oblations, we of our bread 
and wine in the Eucharist ; which use none but divine law 
could institute. 


Now as we live in civil society, the state of the common- 
wealth wherein we Kve both may and doth require certain 
laws concerning food* ; which laws, saving only that we are 
^embers of the commonwealth where they are of force, we 
should not need to respect as rules of action, whereas now in 
their place and kind they must be respected and obeyed. 

Yea, the selfsame matter is also a subject wherein some- 
tifne ecclesiastical laws have place ; so that unless we will be 
authors of confusion in |he Church, our private discretion. 


** tet itaque ut sibi res utraque con- 
" sentiat : lUa rogat, hsec impetrat ; 

ilia quodammodo judicis audien- 
** tiam deprecatur, haec gratiam oro- 
meretur ; lUa ostium pulsat, naec 
“ aperit j ilia prodit desidenum, haec 
“ desiderii procurat efFectum : ilia 
“ supplicat, sed supplicantem ista 
** commendat. Sic laudabilis Tabi- 
tha, quae in Actibus Apostolorum 
“ interpretata dicitur Dorcas, in ope- 
“ nbus bonis vitae diem claudens, 
“ evolante anima corpus relmquens, 
“ cum jam omnibus et operatioms 
“ et vitae renuntiasset officiis, iientes 
accummt viduae, pauperes adgre- 
ffantur tunicas et vestes quas 
** faciebat lUis Dorcas coelo osten- 
“ dentes, convemunt Deum : testi- 
monia mentorum clamant ; de- 
** functa operatriccj vox operum 
“ bona ; quae in saeculo ^esserat 
** consequuntur animam in aliud sae- 
“ culum; consequuntur etrevolvun- 
** tur ; reditque de loco mortis ad 
vitam praestitam. Itaque indu- 
** menta pauperculis hie ostenduntur, 
** illic operantur; hicadhuc praebent 
** UBum, illic jam tribuunt praemium : 
quam mira et pretiosa merita lar- 
gitatis ! Hie adhuc utentium al- 
** gentes humeros calefaciebant, etiam 
“Me largitrids Miimam refrigera- 
“bant. Unde et nos, charissimi, 
“ animas nostrals morti obnoxias piis 
“ operibus suscitemus. Dabunt abs- 
“ que dubio aetemam vitam, quae 
“ aiiquoties etiam temporariam red- 


“ diderunt.” Who was author of 
this Homily is uncertain : evidently 
not Eusebius of Emesa. It might 
be Salvian, Eucherius of Lyons, or 
some other Father of the Galhcan 
Church in the fourth or fifth centuiy. 
See Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 157, and E. 
P. B. vi.) 

On this whole subject Hooker 
says, “ Looke S. Augustin’s booke, 
“ ‘ De Fide et Operibus.’ ” (of which 
the following is a specimen : “ Hoc 
“ est emm evangeuzare Christum, 
“ non tantum dicere quae sunt cre- 
“ denda de Christo, sedetiamquaeob- 
“ servanda ei qui accedit ad compa- 

gem corporis Christi ; immo vero 
“ cuncta dicere quae sunt credendade 
“ Christo, non solum cujus sit films, 
“ unde secundum divmitatem, unde 
“ secundum camem genitus, quae 
“ perpessus et quare, quae sit virtus 
** resurrectionis ejus, quod donum 
“ Sniritus promisit dederitque fide- 
“ Udus ; sed etiam qualia membra, 
“ quibus sit caput, quaerat, instituat, 
“ diligat, liberet, atque ad aeternam 
“ vitam honoremque perducat. Haec 
“ cum dicuntur, aliquando brevius 
“ atque constrictius, aliquando latius 
“ etuberius, Christus evangelizatur; 
“ et tamen non solum quod ad fidem, 
“ verum etiam quod ad mores fide- 
“ lium pertinet, non praetermittitur.” 
t. vi. 173, F. c. ix. see also c. x. — 

* [See 5 Eliz. c. 5. §. 14, i5 ; 27 
Eliz. c. II ; 35 Eliz. c. 7. §. 22.] 
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which o&erwise might guide us a coutrary way, must here 

submit itself to be that way guided, which the public judg ^ ^ 

ment of the Church hath thought better. In which case that 
of Zonaras concerning fasts may be remembered. Fastings 
are good, but let good things be done in good and con- 
venient manner. He that transgresseth in his fasting the 
orders of the holy fathers,” the positive laws .of, the Church 
of Christ, must be plainly told, “ that good things do lose the 
grace of their goodness, when in good sort they are not 
performed^.” 

And as here men’s private fancies must give place to the 
higher judgment of that Church which is in authority a 
mother over them ; so the very actions of whole churches 
have in regard of commerce and fellowship with other churches 
been subject to laws concerning food, the contrary unto which 
laws had else been thought more convenient for them to 
observe ; as by that order of abstinence from strangled and 
blood® may 'appear ; an order grounded upon that fellowship 
which the churches of the Gentiles had with the Jews. 

Thus we see how even one and the selfsame thing is under 
divers considerations conveyed through many laws ; and that 
to measure by any one kind of law all the actions of men 
were to confound the admirable order, wherein God hath 
disposed all laws, each as in nature, so in degree, distinct from 
other. 

[8.] Wherefore that here we may briefly end: of Law 
there can be no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world : all thihgs 
in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power : 
both Angels and men and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all with uni- 
form consent, admixing her as the mother of their peace 
and joy. 

* [KflX6^ ff inurrila* rh fie itaXo fap. Beverig. ' Synod, t. i. p, 43. 
icaXof yw€(r 6 (o. Ei fie ns Probably Hooker has here respect 

aTTotrroXtKovs tj Treerepaw ayuop Trapa- to the schiamatical fasts which were 
^v<op ^ prf<rr€V€i^, dKovverai] on ov practised by many of the Puritans.] 
i^op TO k(iK6p, Stop pff leoX^r yipfirai, ® Acts xv. 20. 

Zonar. in Can. Apost. 66, p. 34, 
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THE SECOND BOOK. 

CONCEKNING THEIR FIRST POSITION WHO URGE REFORMATION 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: NAMELY, THAT SCRIPTURE 
IS THE ONLY RULE OF ALL THINGS WHICH IN THIS LIFE 
MAY BE DONE BY MEN. 


\ 


THE MATfER CONTAINED IN THIS SECOND BOOK. 

I. An answer to their first proof brought out of Scripture, Prov. ii. 9. 

II. To their second, i Cor. x. 31. 

III. To their third, i Tim. iv. 5 . 

IV. To their fourth, Rom. xi\^ 23. 

V. To their proofs out of Fathers, who dispute negatively from authonty 

of Holy Scripture. 

VI. To their proof by the Scripture’s custom of disputing from divine 

authority negatively. 

VII. An examination of their opimon concerning the force of arguments 

taken from human authority for the ordering of men’s actions and 
persuasions. 

VIII. A declaration what the truth is m this matter. 


A S that which in the title hath been proposed for the matter 
whereof we treat, is only the ecclesiastical law whereby 
we are governed ; so neither is it my purpose to maintain 
any other thing than that which therein truth and reason 
shall approve. For concerning the dealings of men who 
administer government, and unto whom the execution of that 
law belongeth ; they have their Judge who sitteth in heaven, 
and before whose tribunal-seat they are accountable for what- 
soever abuse or corruption, which (being worthily misliked 
in this church) the want either of care or of conscience in 
them hath bred. We are no patrons of those things there- 
fore, the best defence whereof is speedy redress and amend- 
ment. That which is of God we defend, to the uttermost of 
that ability which He hath given ; that which is otherwise, 
let it wither even in the root from whence it hath sprung ^ 
Wherefore aD these abuses being severed and set apart, 

* [Acts V. 38, 39.1 
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winch rise from the Corruption of men and not fro^ the laws 
themselves ; come we to those things which in the verjr whole — ■ — 
entire form of our church polity have been (as we persuade 
ourselves) injuriously blamed by them, who endeavour to 
overthrow the same, and instead thereof to estab^sh a much 
worse; only through a strong misconcrit they have, that the 
same is grounded on divine authority. 

Now whether it be that through an earnest longing desire 
to see things brought to a peaceable end, I do but imagine 
the matters whereof we contend to be fewer than indeed they 
are ; or else for that in truth they are fewer when they come 
to be discussed by reason, than otherwise they seem when by 
heat of contention they are divided into many slips, and of 
every branch an heap is made: surely, as now we have 
drawn them together, choosing out those things which are 
requisite to be severally all discussed, and omitting such mean 
sj)ecialties as are likely (without any great labour) to fall 
afterwards of themselves ; I know no cause why either the 
number or the length of these controversies should diminish 
oui hope of seeing them end with concord and love on all 
sides ; which of his infinite love and goodness the Father of 
all peace and unity grant. 

[2.] Unto which scope that our endeavour may the more 
directly tend, it seemeth fittest that first those things be 
examined, which are as seeds from whence the rest that ensue 
have grown. And of such the most general is that wherewith 
we are here to make our entrance : a question not moved 
(I think) any where in other churches, and therefore in ours 
•the more likely to be soon (I trust) determined. The rather, 
for that it hath grown from no other root, than only a desire 
to enlarge the necessary use of the Word of God ; which 
desire hath begotten an error enlarging it further than (as we 
are persuaded) soundness of truth will bear. For whereas 
God hath left sundry kinds of laws unto men, and by all those 
laws the actions of men are in some sort directed; they hold 
that one only law, the Scripture, must be the rule to direct 
in all things, even so far as to the taking up of a rush or 

straw About which point there should not need any 

*T. C. 1. ii. p. 5 o, 60. [The that St. Paul speaketh here of 
words are (p. 59,) "When he seeth " cml, private, and indifferent ac- 
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■ j i' i if tiiey did yield but to ttoio two reetraiulft : the first 

not to extend the actions whereof they apeak so low as that 
instance doth import of taking up a straw^ but rather keep 
themselves at the least within the compass of moral actions, 
actions which have in them vice or virtue : the second, not to 
exact at our hands for every action the knowledge some 
place of Scripture out of which we stand bound to deduce it, 

^ as by divers testimonies they seek to enforce ; but rather as 
the truth is, so to acknowledge, that it sufficeth if such actions 
be framed according to the law of Reason ; the general axioms, 
rules, and principles of which law being so frequent in Holy 
Scripture, there is no let but in that regard even out of Scrip- 
ture such duties may be deduced by some kind of consequence, 
(as by long circuit of deduction it may be that even all truth 
but of any truth may be concluded ^,) howbeit no man bound 
in such sort to deduce all his actions out of Scripture, as if 
either the place be to him unknown whereon they may be 
concluded, or the reference unto that place not presently con- 
sidered of, the action shall in that respect be condemned as 
unlawful. In this we dissent, and this ive arc presently to 
examine. 

Thearatpre- [ 3 .] In all parts of knowledge rightly so termed things 
Uiost general are most strong. Thus it must be, inasmuch as 
Sf scI?ptSre, the certainty of our persuasion touching particular’s dependeth 
altogether upon the credit of those generalities out of wliich 
they grow. Albeit therefore every cause admit not such 
infallible evidence of proof, as leaveth no possibility of doubt 
or scruple behind it ; yet they who claim the general assent ^ 

tionSj as of eating this or that “ unto him that a man should not 
“ kind of meat (than which there ‘‘ take up a straw but for some pur- 
can be nothing more indifferent) “ pose, and for some good pur- 
“ he might easily have seen that the “ pose &c.] 

“ sentence of the Apostle reacheth ® [So Bishop Butler, Analogy, 
even to his case, of taking up a part i, ch. vii. Things seemingly 
" straw.” Which refers to Whitg. ‘‘ the most insignificant imagina- 
Dflf. 85. It is not true that what- ** ble are perpetually observed to 
soever cannot be proved in the “be necessary conditions to other, 
word of God is not of faith, for “ things of the greatest importance; 
“ then to take up a straw . . . were “ so that any one thing whatever 
“ against fai^, and so deadly sin, “ may, for ought we know to the 
“ because it is not found in the Law “ contrary, be a necessary condition 
“ of God.” Again, T. C. ii. 6o. “ to any other.” p. 182. ed. 1736.] 
Seemeth it so strange a thing 
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the whofe irorld ^to &at HiMi they t^h, mA do not nocttitt 

fear to give very hard and heavy sentence upon, as i&any as ^ 

refute to embrace the aame^ must have special regard that 
their first foundations and grounds be more than sl<mder 
probabilities. ’^!Chis whole question whiph hath been, moved 
about tie kind of church regiment, w^" codld not but for our 
own resolution's sake endeavour to unrip and sift ; following 
therein as near as we might the conduct of that judicial 
method which serveth best c^or invention of truth. By means 
whereof, having found this the head theorem of all their 
discourses, who plead for the change of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in England, namely, That the Scripture of God is 
“ in such sort the rule of human actions, that simply what- 
soever we do and are not by it directed thereunto, the 
same is sin we hold it necessary that the proofe hereof 
be weighed. Be they of weight sufficient or otherwise, it is" 
not ours to judge and determine ; only what difficulties there 
are which as yet withhold our assent, till we be further and 
better satisfied, I hope no indifferent amongst them will scorn 
or refuse to hear. 

[4.] First therefore whereas they allege, That Wisdom’’ 
doth teach men every good way^ and have thereupon 
inferred that no way is good in any kind of action unless 
wisdom do by ^Scripture lead unto it ; see they not plainly 
how they restrain the manifold ways which wisdom hath 
to teach men by unto one only way of teaching, which is 
by Scripture? The bounds of wisdom are large, and within 
them much is contained. Wisdom was Adam’s instructdr 
in Paradise ; wisdom endued the fathers who lived before 
the law with the knowledge of holy things ; by the wisdom 
of the law of God David attained to excel others in under- 
standing®; and Solomon likewise to excel David by the 
selfsame wisdom of God teaching him many things besides 
the law. The ways of well-doing are in number even as 

^ T, C. 1 , i. p. 20. '*1 say, that ** and equity, and every good way.’” 
the word of God containeth what- [In T. C. literally it is, " The word 
soever things can fall into any “ of God coi^nineth the direction 
part of man’s hfe. For so Solomon of all thki||p pertaining to the 
^th in the second chapter of the Church, yea, of whatsoever things 

** Proverbs, ^ My son, if tnou receive can fidl into any part of man’s 

^ my words, &c. then thou shalt life.” (p. 14.)] 
understand justice, and judgment, * Psalm cadfli. 99. 

HOOKER, VOL. I. U 
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many as are the kinds df voluntary actions ; so that whatsoever 
we do in this world and may do it Ul, we shew ourselves 
therein by well-doing to be wise. Now if wisdom did teach 
men by Scripture not only all the ways that are right and 
good in some certain kind, according to that of St. Paul® 
concerning the use of Scripture, but ^d simply without any 
manner of exception, restraint, or distinction, teach every 
way of doing well ; there is no Art but Scripture should 
teach it, because every art doth teach the way how to do 
something or other well. To teach men therefore wisdom 
professeth, and to teach them every good way ; but not every 
good way by one way of teaching. Whatsoever either men 
on earth or the Angels of heaven do know, it is as a drop 
of that unemptiable fountain of wisdom ; which wisdom hath 
diversely imparted her^ treasures unto the world. As her 
ways are of sundry kinds, so her manner of teaching is not 
merely one and the same. Some things she openeth by the 
sacred books of Scripture ; some things by the glorious works 
of Nature : with some things she inspireth them from above 
by spiritual influence ; in some things she leadeth and 
traineth them only by worldly experience and practice. We 
may not so in any one special kind admire her, that we 
disgrace her in any other ; but let all her ways be according 
unto their place and degree adored. 

II, That all things be done to the glory of God the 
blessed Apostle (it is true) exhorteth. The glory of God is 
the admirable excellency of that virtue divine, which being 
made manifest, causeth men and Angels to extol his greatness. 


® 2 Tim. iii. i6. " The whole 

* Scripture is given by inspiration 
' of God, and is profitable to teach, 
' to improve, to correct, and to 

* instruct in righteousness, that the 
‘ man of God may be absolute, 

being made perfect unto all good 
works.” He meaneth all and 
only those good works, which belong 
unto us as we are men of God, and 
which unto salvation are necessary. 
Or if we understand by men of God, 
God’s mmisters, there is not required 
in them an universal skill of every 
good work or way, but an ability to 
teach whatsoever men are bound to 


do that they may be saved. And 
with this kind of knowledge the 
Scripture sufficeth to furnish them 
as touching matter. 

• 7 T. C. 1. 1. p. 26. [14.] « St. 
“ Paul saith, ‘ l\at whether we eat 
" or drink, or whatsoever we do, we 
“ must do It to the glory of God.’ 

But no man can glorify God in 
** any thing but by obe^ence j and 
“ there is no obedience but in respect 
‘‘ of the commandment and word of 
God : therefore it followeth that 
the word of God directeth a man 
" in all his actions.” 



hy the Command to glorify God in aU things, 5^1 

and in regard thereof to fear him. By being glorified” it 
is not meant that he doth receive any augmentation of |^ory - ' ' 

at our hands^ but his name we glorify when we testify pur 
acknowledgment of his glory. Which albeit we most effec- 
tually do by the virtue of obedience.; 'nevertheless it may 
be perhaps a question, whether St. Paul did mean that we sin 
as oft as ever we go about any thing, without an express 
intent and purpose to obey God therein. He saith of himself, 

I do in all things please all men, seeking not mine own 
commodity but” rather the good of many, that they may 
be saved ®.” Shall it hereupon be thought that St. Paul 
did not move either hand or foot, but with express intent 
even thereby to ftirther the common salvation of men ? We 
move, we sleep, we take the cup at the hand of our friend, a 
number of things we oftentimes do, only to satisfy some 
natural desire, without present, express, and actual reference 
unto any commandment of God. Unto his glory even these 
things are done which we naturally perform, and not only that 
which morally and spiritually we do. For by every effect 
proceeding from the most concealed instincts of nature His 
power is made manifest. But it doth not therefore follow that 
of necessity we shall sin, unless we expressly intend this in 
every such particular. 

[ 2 .] But be it a thing which requireth no more than only 
our general presupposed willingness to please God in all things, 
or be it a matter wherein we cannot so glorify the name of 
God as we should without an actual intent to do him in that 
particular some special obedience ; yet for any thing there ii^ 
in this sentence alleged to the contrary, God may be glorified 
by obedience, and obeyed by performance of his will, and his 
will be performed with an actu^ intelligent desire to fulfil that 
law which maketh known what his will is, although no special 
clause or sentence of ^Scripture be in every such action set 
before men’s eyes to warrant it. For Scripture is not the 
only law whereby God hath opened his will touching all 
things that may be done, but there axe other kinds of laws 
which notify the wiU of God, as in the former book hath been 
proved at large ; nor is there any law of God, whereunto he 
doth not account our obedience his glory. Do therefore all 

» I Cor. x.^3. 
tj 2 
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g^^y of (saitih the Apostle), be iuof- 
fensive both to Jews and Grecians and the Church of God; 
even as I please all men in all things, not seeking mine own 
commodity, but many’s, that they may be saved.” In the 
least thing done disobediently towards God, or offensively 
against the good of men, whose benefit we ought to seek for 
as for our own, we plainly shew that we do not acknowledge 
God to be such as indeed he is, and consequently that we 
glorify him not. This the blessed Apostle teacheth; but 
doth any Apostle teach, that we cannot glorify God otherwise, 
than only in doing what we find that God in Scripture com- 
mandeth us to do ? 

[3.] The churches dispersed amongst the heathen in the 
east part of the world are by the Apostle St. Peter exhorted 
to have their ^^converlation honest amongst the Gentiles, that 
they which speak evil of them as of evil-doers might by the 
good works which they should see glorify God in the day 
of visitation As long as that which Christians did was 
good, and no way subject unto just reproof, their virtuous 
conversation was a mean to work the heathen’s conversion 
unto Christ. Seeing therefore this had been a thing altoge- 
ther impossible, but that infidels themselves did discern, in 
matters of life and conversation, when believers did well and 
when otherwise, when they glorified their heavenly Father 
and when not; it foUoweth that some things wherein God is 
glorified may be some other way known than only by the 
sacred Scripture ; of which Scripture the Gentiles being 
utterly ignorant did notwithstanding judge rightly of the 
quality of Christian men’s actions. Most certain it is that 
nothing but only sin doth dishonour God. So that to glorify 
him in all things is to do nothing whereby the name of God 
may be blasphemed ; nothing whereby the salvation of Jew 
or Grecian or any in the Church of Christ may be let or hin- 
dered ; nothing whereby his law is transgressed 1®. But 
the question is, whether only Scripture do shew whatsoever 
God is glorified in ? 

sSipSJe though meats and drinks be said to be sanctified 

by the word of God and by prayer yet neither is this a 

^ 1 Pet. ii. 12. Rom. ii« 24. “ And that which St. Paul said 

” I Cor. X. 32. Rom. ii. 23. “ of meats and drinks, that they are 
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reason sufficient to prove, that by Scripture we must oCneces- ^ 

sity be directed in every light and common thing which is- 

incident into any part of man’s Ufe. Only it sheweth that 
unto us the Word, that is to say the Gospel of Christ, having 
not delivered any such difference of things ^lean aild unclean, 
as the Law of Moses did unto the Jews, there is no cause but 
that we may use indifferently all things, as long as we do not 
(like swine) take the benefit of them without a thankful ac- 
knowledgment of His liberality and goodness by whose provi- 
dence they are enjoyed. And therefore the Apostle gave 
warning beforehand to take heed of such as should enjoin to 
abstain from meats, which God hath created to be received 
with thanksgiving by them which believe and know the 
truth. For every creature of God is good, and nothing to 
be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving, because it is 
sanctified by the Word of God and prayer The Gospel, 
by not making many things unclean, as the Law did, hath 
sanctified those things generally to all, which particularly each 
man unto himself must sanctify by a reverend and holy use. 

Which will hardly be drawn so far as to serve their purpose, 
who have imagined the Word in such sort to sanctify all 
things, that neither food can be tasted, nor raiment put on, 
nor in the world any thing done, but this deed must needs be 
sin in them which do not first know it appointed unto them 
by Scripture before they do it, 

IV . But to come unto that which of all other things in The fourth 
Scripture is most stood upon ; that place of St, Paul they say proo^^^Eom. 
is of all other most clear, where speaking of those tHngs**^ p?a9* 
which are called indifferent, in the end he concludeth, ^ ^ 

That ^ whatsoever is not of faith is sin.’ But faith is not 
but in respect of the W ord of God. Therefore whatsoever 
is not done by the Word of God is sin.” Whereunto we 
answer, that albeit the name of Faith being properly and 
strictly taken, it must needs have reference unto some uttered 
word as the object of belief : nevertheless sith the ground of 
credit is the credibility of things credited; and things are 
made credible, either by the known condition and quality pf 

« luito us by the word of ** ever we have the use T. C. 

ijod, the same is to be under- 1. i. p. 26, [14.] 
standed of all things else whatso- 1 Tim. iv. 3, 4. 
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BOOK II. the utterer i®, or by the manifest likelihood of truth vhich they 
have in themselves ; hereupon it riseth that whatsoever we 
are persuaded of, the same we are generally said to believe. 
In which generality the object of Faith may not so narrowly 
be restrained, as if the same did extend no further than to the 
only Scriptures of God. Though,” saith our Saviour, ye 
‘^ heheve not me, believe my works, that ye may know and 
believe that the Father is in me and I in him i®.” The 
other disciples said unto Thomas, We have seen the Lord;” 
but his answer unto them was, Except I see in his hands 
tibe print of the nails, and put my finger into them, I will 
" not believe Can there be any thing more plain than 
.that which by these two sentences appeareth, namely, that 
there may be a certain belief grounded upon other assurance 
than Scripture : any tlfing more clear, than that we are said 
not only to believe the things which we know by another’s 
relation, but even whatsoever we are certainly persuaded of, 
whether it be by reason or by sense ? 

[ 2 .] Forasmuch therefore as it is granted that St. Paul 
doth mean nothing else by Faith, but only a full persuasion 
that that which we do is well done ;” against which 
kind of faith or persuasion as St. Paul doth count it sin to 
enterprise any thing, so likewise some of the very heathen 
have taught as TuUy, ‘ That nothing ought to be done 
“ whereof thou doubtest whether it be right or wrong 
whereby it appeareth that even those which had no know- 


Psalm XIX. 8 ; Apoc. m. 14 ; 
2 Cor. i. 18. 

John X. 38. 

^7 John XX. 25. 

And if any will saythatSt.Paul 
** meaneth there a full 7 r\rfpo<l>opiav 
and persuasion that that winch he 
“ doth IS well done, I grant it. But 
from whence can that spring but 
“ from faith ? How can we persuade 
“ and assure ourselves that we do 
“ well, but whereas we have the 
“ word of God for our warrant ?” 

19 « What also that some even of 
** those heathen men have taught, 
“ that nothing ought to be done 
whereof thou doubtest whether it 
be right or wrong. Whereby it 


“ appeareth that even those which 
“ had no knowledge of the word of 
God did see much of the equity of 
“ this which the Apostle reqmreth 
** of a Christian man : and that the 
“ chiefest difference is, that where 
“ they sent men for the difference of 
“ good and evil to the light of Rea- 
“ son, in such things the Apostle 
“ sendeth them to the school of 
Chnst in his word, which only is 
“ able through faith to give them 
** assurance and resolution in their 
“ doings.” T. C. 1. ii. p. 60. 

[De Offic. i. 9. “ Bene praeci- 
" piunt, qui vetant quidquam agere, 
“ quod dubites aequum sit an ini- 
“ quum.”] 
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« ledge of the word of God ^ see much of the equity of this 

which the Apostle requireth of a Christiaii man 1 hope 
vre shall not seem altogether unnecessarily to doubt of the 
soundness of their opinion, who think simply that nothing but 
only the word of God can give us assurance in any thing we 
are to do, and resolve us that we do well. For might not 
the Jews have been fully persuaded that they did well 
to think (if they had so thought) that in Christ God the 
Father was, although the only ground of this their faith 
had been the wonderful works they saw him do? Might 
not, yea, did not Thomas fuUy in the end persuade himself, 
that he did well to think that body which now was raised 
to be the same which had been crucified ? That which gave 
Thomas this assurance was his sense ; Thomas, because 

thou hast seen, thou believest,” saith our Saviour What 
Scripture had Tully for his assurance ? Yet I nothing 
doubt but that they who allege him think he did well to set 
down in writing a thing so consonant unto truth. Finally, we 
all believe that the Scriptures of God are sacred, and that 
they have proceeded from God ; ourselves we assure that 
we do right well in so believing. We have for this point 
a demonstration sound and infallible. But it is not the 
word of God which doth or possibly can assure us, that we do 
well to think it his word. For if any one book of Scripture 
did give testimony to all, yet still that Scripture which giveth 
credit to the rest would require another Scripture to give 
credit unto it, neither could we ever come unto any pause 
whereon to rest our assurance this way ; so that unless beside 
Scripture there were something which might assure us that 
we do well, we could not think we do well, no not in 
being assured that Scripture is a sacred and holy rule of 
well-doing. 

[ 3 .] On which determination we might be contented to stay 
ourselves without further proceeding herein, but that we 
are drawn on into larger speech by reason of their so great 
earnestness, who beat more and more upon these last alleged 
words, as being of all other most pregnant. 

Whereas therefore they still argue, That wheresoever 
“ faith is wanting, there is sin and, in every action not 

John XX. 29. 


BOOK 11. 
Oh, Iv. s. 
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&ij3i k every action 

^ “ not oommanddl, there k jsin^” I would demand of them 

firsts forasmuch as the nature of things indifierent is neither 
to be commaiided nor forbidden, but left free and arbitrary ; 
how there can be any thing indifferent, if for want of faith 
sin be committed when any thing not commanded is done. 
So that of necessity they must add somewhat, and at least- 
wise thus set it down : in every action not commanded of 
God or permitted with approbation, faith is wanting, and for 
want of faith there is sin. 

[4.] The next thing we are to inquire is. What those 
things be which God permitteth with approbation, and how 
we may know them to be so permitted. WTien there are 
unto one end sundry means ; as for example, for the suste- 
nance of our bodies mady kinds of food, many sorts of raiment 
to clothe our nakedness, and so in other things of like condi- 
tion: here the end itself being necessary, but not so any one 
mean thereunto ; necessary that our bodies shoidd be both 
fed and clothed, howbeit no one kind of food or raiment 
necessary ; therefore we hold these things free m their own 
nature and indifferent. The choice is left to our own dis- 
cretion, except a principal bond of some higher duty remove 
the indifferency that such things have in themselves. Their 
mdifferency is removed, if either we take away our own 
liberty, as Ananias did 2*, for whom to have sold or held his 
possessions it was indifferent, till his solenm vow and promise 
unto God had strictly bound him one only way ; or if God 
himself have precisely abridged the same, by restraining 
us unto or by barring us from some one or more things 
of many, which otherwise were in themselves altogether 
indifferent. Many fashions of priestly attire there were, 
whereof Aaron and his sons might have had their free choice 
without sin, but that God expressly tied them unto one 
All meats indifferent unto* the Jew, were it not that God 
by name excepted some, as swine’s flesh Impossible 
therefore it is we should otherwise think, than that what 
things God doth neither command nor forbid, the same he 
permitteth with approbation either to be done or left undone. 


** T. C. 1 . li. p. 58 . ^ Acts V. 4. Exod. xxviii. 4, 43 ; xxxix. Lev. xi. 
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All thmgs are lawful unto ms^*^ mdth Apostle tpeaktng^ 
m it seemeth in the p&pfSbn of ihe Ohristkn gentile for 
maintenance of liberty innhiags indifferent; whereunto his 
answer is, that neyertheless^ ^ all things are not ea^dieat;” 
in things indifferent there id a choice,, they are^not always 
equally expedient 

[5.] Now in things although not commanded of God yet 
lawful because they are permitted, the question is, what light 
shall shew us the conveniercy which one hath above another. 
For answer, their final determination is, that*’’^ Whereas the 
heathen did send men for the difference of good and evil 
to the light of Reason, in such things the Apostle sendeth 
us to the school of Christ in his word, which only is able 
through faith to give us assurance and resolution in oilr 
doings.” Which word is utterly without possibility 
of ever being proved. For what if it were true concerning 
things indifferent, that unless the word of the Lord had 
determined of the free use of them, there could have been 
no lawful use of them at all: which notwithstanding is 
untrue ; because it is not the Scripture’s setting down such 
things as indifferent, but their not setting down as necessary, 
that doth make them to be indifferent: yet this to our 
present purpose serveth nothing at all. We inquire not now, 
whether any thing be free to be used which Scripture hath 
not set down as free ; but concerning things known and 
acknowledged to be indifferent, whether particularly in 
choosing any one of them before another we sin, if any thing 
but Scripture direct us in this our choice. When many 
meats are set before me, all are indifferent, none unlawful, 
I take one as most convenient. If Scripture require me so 
to do, then is not the thing indifferent, because I must do 
what Scripture requireth. They are all indifferent, I might 
take any, Scripture doth not require .of me to make any 
special choice of one : I do notwithstanding make choice of 
one, my discretion teaching me so to do. A hard case, that 
hereupon I should be justly condemned of sin. Nor let any 
man think that following the judgment of natural discretion 
in such cases we can have no assurance that we please God. 
For to the Author and God of our nature, how shall any 
^ I Cor. vi. 12. *7 [T. C. ii. 60.] 



^fmrnfmnoe cfHI^ Tm^ as applied to the Pairiarchs. 

ciS?^4 ^ proceeding in natural sort be in that relipect 

unacceptable ? The nature which himself hath given to work 

by he cannot but be delighted with, when we exercise the 
same any way without commandment of his to the contrary. 

[6,] My desire is to make this cause so manifest, that if it 
were possible, no doubt or scruple concerning the same might 
remain in any man’s cogitation. Some truths there are, the 
verity whereof time doth alter : as it is now true that Christ 
is risen from the dead; which thing was not true at such 
time as Christ was living on earth, and had not suffered. It 
would be known therefore, whether this which they teach 
concerning the sinful stain of all actions not commanded of 
Ood, be a truth that doth now appertain imto us only, or a 
perpetual truth, in such sort that from the first beginning 
of the world unto the last consummation thereof, it neither 
hath been nor can be otherwise. I see not how they can 
restrain tliis unto any particular time, how they can think 
it true now and not always true, that in every action not 
commanded there is for want of faith sin. Then let them 
cast back their eyes unto former generations of men, and 
mark what was done in the prime of the world. Seth, Enoch, 
Noah, Sem, Abraham, Job, and the rest that lived before 
any syllable of the law of God was written, did they not sin 
as much as we do in cvciy action not commanded ? That 
which God is unto us by his sacred word, the same he was 
imto them by such like means as Eliphaz in Job dcscribeth^®. 
If therefore we sin in every action which the Scripture 
commandeth us not, it fblloweth that they did the like in 
all such actions as were not by revelation from Heaven 
exacted at their hands. Unless God from heaven did by 
vision still shew them what to do, they might do nothing, not 
eat, not drink, not sleep, not move. 

[7.] Yea, but even as in darkness candlelight may serve to 
guide men’s steps, which to use in the day were madness ; 
so when God had once delivered his law in writing, it may be 
they are of opinion that then it must needs be sin for men to 
do any thing which was not there commanded them to do. 

Job iv. I a* [‘"A thing was “ thoughts from the visions of the 
** secretly brought to me, and mine night, when sleep falleth on 
“ ear received a little thereof ; in ** men,” &c."| 
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whatsoever they might do be&re. Let this be grwted^ tod i^k 
it shall hereupon plaiidy ^ ensue> either that the Hght of — 
Scripture once shining in the world, all other Hght of Nature 
is therewith in such sort drowned, that now we need it not, 
neither may we longer use it ; or if it st^d us in any stead, 
yet as Aristotle speaketh of men whom Nature hath jiamed 
for the state of servitude, saying, They have .reason so far 
forth as to conceive when others direct them*^®, but Httle or 
“ none in directing themselves by themselves so likewise 
our natural capacity and judgment must serve us only for the 
right understanding of that which the sacred Scripture 
teacheth. Had the Prophets who succeeded Moses, or the 
blessed Apostles which followed them, been settled in this 
persuasion, never would they have taken so great pains in 
gathering together natural arguments, thereby to teach the 
faitlifiil their duties. To use unto them any other motive 
than Scriptum est, Thus it is written,” had been to teach 
them other grounds of their actions than Scripture ; which 
I grant they alleged commonly, but not only. Only Scripture 
they should have alleged, had they been thus persuaded, that 
so far forth we do sin as we do any thing otherwise directed 
than by Scripture. St. Augustine was resolute in points of 
Christianity to credit none, how godly and learned soever he 
were, unless he confirmed his sentence by the Scriptures, 
or hy some reason not contrary to them^^. Let them therefore 
with St. Augustine reject and condemn that which is not 
grounded either on the Scripture, or on some reason not con- 
trary to Scripture, and we are ready to give them our hands 
in token of friendly consent with them. 

V. But against this it may be objected, and is, That the 
Fathers do nothing more usually in their books, than draw 

Anst. Pol. 1. c. 5 . [6 Koti/w- “ contranum veritati, niliil aliud, 
vS)v Xoyov TuiTovTov 00-01/ al(rddv€(r6ai quam vel mendosum esse codicem, 

dXXa /xi) €X€Lp,^ vel interpretem non assecutmn 

August. Ep. 19. [al. 82. t. ii. esse quod dictum est, vel me 

T90. “ Ego enim fateor caritati minime intellexisse, non ambigam. 

tuae/’ (he is writing to St, Jerome) Alios autem ita lego, ut quantsuibet 

‘ solis eis Scripturanim libris, (^m sanctitatedoctrinaqueprsepoUeant, 

‘ jam canonici appellantur, didici “ non ideo verum putem, quia ipsi 
^ hunctimoremhonoremquedeferre, “ita senserunt, sed quia mihi vel 
‘ ut nullum eonun auctorem scri- “ p«r Dios auctores canonicos, vel 
‘ bendo aliqmd errasse finmssime “ probabili rafione, quod a vero non 
‘ credam. Ac si aliquid in eis “ abhorreatpersuaderepotuerunt.”] 

‘ offendero literis quod videatur 



^ The 'Fathers^ use of neguHee ArffummUfrom Scripture, 

%ooK II. arguments from the Scriptuie negatively in reproof of that 
** which is evil ; Scriptures teach it not, avoid it therefore 
by ^ewie^of these disputes with the Fathers are ordinary, neither is it 
meats oego. hard to shew that the Prophets themselves have so reasoned, 
the^eutiwr^ "Which arguments being sound and good, it should seem that 
Jfdiptttfi^' it cannot be unsound or evD. to hold stDl the same assertion 
jeuTOaiin agaiust which hitherto we have disputed. For if it stand 
With reason thus to argue, such a thing is not taught us 
in Scripture, therefore we may not receive or allow it 
how should it seem unreasonable to think, that whatsoever 
we may lawfully do, the Scripture by commanding it must 
make it lawful? But how far such arguments do reach, it 
* shall the better appear by considering the matter wherein 
they have been urged. ^ 

[2.] First therefore Ais we constantly deny, that of so many 
testimonies as they are able to produce for the strength of 
negative arguments, any one doth generally (which is the 
point in question) condemn either aU opinions as false, or all 
actions as unlawful, which the Scripture teacheth us not. The 
most that can be collected out of them is only that in some 
cases a negative argument taken from Scripture is strong, 
whereof no man endued with judgment can doubt. But doth 
the strength of some negative argument prove this kind of ne- 
gative argument strong, by force whereof all things are denied 
which Scripture affirmeth not, or all things which Scripture 
prescribeth not condemned? The question between us is 
concerning matter of action, what things are lawful or unlaw- 
ful for men to do. The sentences alleged out of the Fathers 
are as peremptory and as large in every respect for matter of 
opinion as of action : which argueth that in truth they never 
meant any otherwise to tie the one than the other unto Scrip- 
ture, both being thereunto equally tied, as far as each is re- 
quired in the same kind of necessity unto salvation. If there- 
fore it be not unlawful to know and with full persuasion to 
believe much more than Scripture alone doth teach ; if it be 
against all sense and reason to condemn the knowledge of so 
many arts and sciences as are otherwise learned than in Holy 
Scripture, notwithstanding the manifest speeches of ancient 
Catholic Fathers, which seem to close up within the bosom 
thereof all manner good and lawful knowledge ; wherefore 
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should their words be thought more elfectual to shew that we 
may not in deeds and practice, than they are to prove that in 
speculation and knowledge we ought not to go any further 
than the Scripture ? Which Scripture being given to teach 
matters of belief no less than of action, the Fathers must needs 
be and axe even as plain against credit besides the relation, as 
against practice without the injunction of the Scripture. 

[ 3 .] St. Augustine hath said®^, " Whether it be question of 
Christ, or whether it be ^question of his Church, or of what 
thing soever the question be ; I say not, if we, but if an 
angel from heaven shall tell us any thing beside that you 
" have received in the Scripture under the Law and the Gos- 
pel, let him be accursed In like sort TertuUian ^3, « We 
may not give ourselves this Kberty to bring in any thing of 
our will, nor choose any thing that other men bring in of 
their will ; we have the Apostles themselves for authors, 
which themselves brought nothing of their own will, but 
the discipline which they received of Christ they delivered 
faithfully unto the people.” In which place the name of 
Discipline importeth not as they who allege it would fain have 
it construed, but as any man who noteth the circumstance of 
the place and the occasion of uttering the words will easily 
acknowledge, even the selfsame thing it signifieth which the 
name of Doctrine doth, and as well might the one as the other 
there have been used* To help them farther, doth not St. 
Jerome after the selfsame manner dispute, "We believe it 


Aug. cont. Liter. Petil. lib. iii. 
c. 6. [t. ix. 301. “ Sive de Chnsto, 
sive de ejus Ecclesia, sive de 
quacunjue alia re quae pertinet ad 
ndem vitamque vestram, — ^non di- 
nos, nequaquam comparandi 
** ei qui dixit, * Licet si nos,’ sed 
“ omnino quod secutus adjecit, — Si 
angelus de coelo vobis annunciave- 
rit praeter quam quod in Scrip- 
** turis legalibus et evangelicis ac- 
" cepistis, anathema sit.”] 

T. C. 1. li. p. 80. “ Augustine 
saith. Whether it be question of 
** Christ, or whether it be question 
" of his Church, &c. And lest the an- 
“ swerer should restrain the general 
“ saying of Augusdne unto the Doc- 
^ trine of the Gospel, so tl^t he 
' would thereby shut out the Disci* 


‘‘ phne [Here T. C. allies the 
passage ascribed to St. Cyprian, 
quoted bv Hooker in the next note;] 
“ even Tertullian himself, before he 
" was imbrued with the heresy of 
Montanus, giveth testimony unto 
" the disciphne in these words, 
“ ' We may not gi^ ourselves,’ &c.” 

TertuU. de Praescript. [c. 6, 
" Nobis vero nihil ex nostro arbitrio 
“ inducere licet, sed nec eligere quod 
aliquis de arbitno suo mduxerit. 
" Apostolos Domini habemus auc- 
tores, (}ui nec ipsi quicquam ex 
suo arbitrio, quod inaucerent, ele- 
fferunt : sed acceptam a Christo 
oisciplmam fideliter nationibus ad* 
^ signaverunt.”] 

®^Hieron. contra Hdvid. [" Ut 
" hsec quae scripta sunt non nega* 



^ not, becinse we read it not ?” Yea, We ought not so 
much as to know the things which the Book of the Law 
containeth not,” saith St. Hilary. Shall we hereupon then 
conclude, that we may not take knowledge of or give credit 
unto any thing, which sense or experience or report or art 
doth propose, unless we find the same in Scripture ? No ; it 
is too plain that so far to extend their speeches is to wrest them 
against their true intent and meaning. To urge any thing 
upon the Church, requiring thereunto that religious assent 
of Christian belief, wherewith the words of the holy prophets 
are received ; to urge any thing as part of that supernatural 
and celestially revealed truth which God hath taught, and not 
to shew it in Scripture ; this did the ancient Fathers ever- 
more think unlawful, jmpious, execrable. And thus, as their 
speeches were meant, so by us they must be restrained. 

[4,] As for those alleged words of Cyprian ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian Religion shall find, that out of this Scripture rules of 
all doctrines have sprung, and that from hence doth spring 
and hither doth return whatsoever the ecclesiastical disci- 
pline doth contain:” surely this place would never have 
been brought forth in this cause, if it had been but once read 
over in the author himself out of whom it is cited. For the 
words are uttered concerning that one principal command- 
ment of love ; in the honour whereof he speaketh after this 
sort Surely this commandment containeth the Law and 


“ mus, ita ea mwe non sunt senpta 
“ rentiimus. Isatum Deum esse de 
virgme credimus, quia legimus : 
Mariam nupsisse post partum non 
“ credimus, quia non legimus.” t. h. 
13.] Hilar, in Ps. cxxxii. [§. 6. 
pag- 4^3* '' Quae libro legis non 
continentur, ea nec nosse debe- 
“ mus.” He is sneaking of an apo- 
cryphal tradition,^ that the angels 
supposed by some to be mentioned 
in Genesis vi. i, 4, nsed to haunt 
Mount Hermon especially.] 

Let him hear what Cyprian 
" saith. The Christian religion (saith 
“ he) shall find, that,” &c. T. C. 
1. ii. p. 80. 

** Vere hoc mandatum legem 
“ complectitur et prophetas, et in 
** hoc verbo ommum Scriptura- 
‘‘ rum volumina coarctantur. Hoc 
natura, hoc ratio, hoc, Domine, 


" verbi tui clamat auctoritas, hoc ex 
“ ore tuo audivimus, hic invenit 
consummationem omnis religio. 
“ Primum est hoc mandatum et iil- 
“ timum, hoc in libro vitae conscrip- 
tum indeficientem et hominihus et 
angelis exhihet lectionem. Legat 
hoc nnura verhtim et in hoc man- 

* dato meditetur Christiana religio, 

‘ et inveniet ex hac Scriptura omni- 
' um doctrmarum regulas emanasse, 
' et hmc nasci et hue reverti quic- 

* quid ecclesiastica continet disci- 
‘ plina, et in omnibus imtum esse 

et frivolum quicquid dilectio non 
confirmat.” [Arnold. Camotens 
de Baptismo Chnsti, ad calc. S. Cy-, 
prian. ed. Fell, page 33. Udall m 
his Demonstration of Discipline 
havinjg quoted the same passage, 
Sutcli£fe, Remonstrance to the De- 
monstration, page 17, meets it with 
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the Prophets, and in this one word is the abridgment rf all wo« u, 

the volumes of Scripture : this nature and reason and fljie ^ 

authority of thy word, 0 Lord, doth proclaim; this we have 
heard out of thy mouth; herein the perfection of all religion 
doth consist. This is the first commandment and the last : 
this being written in the Book of Life is (as it were) an 
« everlasting lesson both to Men and Angels. Let Christian 
religion read this one word, and meditate upon this com- 
mandment, and out of this Scripture it shall find the rules 
of all learning to have sprung, and from hence to have risen 
and hither to return whatsoever the ecclesiastical discipline 
containeth, and that in all things it is vain and bootless 
which charity confirmeth not.*^ Was this a sentence (trow 
you) of so great force to prove that Scripture is the only rule 
of all the actions of men ? Might they not hereby even as 
well prove, that one commandn^ent of Scripture is the only 
rule of all things, and so exclude the rest of the Scripture, as 
now they do aU means beside Scripture ? But thus it fareth, 
when too much desire of contradiction causeth our speech 
rather to pass by number than to stay for weight. 

[ 5 *] Well, but TertuUian doth in this case speak yet more 
plainly The Scripture,” saith he, denieth what it 
noteth not which are indeed the words of TertuUian 3®. 

But what ? the Scripture reckoneth up the kings of Israel, 
and amongst those kings David ; the Scripture reckoneth up 
the sons of David, and amongst those sons Solomon. To 
prove that amongst the kings of Israel there was no David 
but only one, no Solomon but one in the sons of David; 
TertuUian^s argument wiU fitly prove. For inasmuch as the 
Scripture did propose to reckon up aU, if there were more it 
would have named them. In this case the Scripture doth 

the following, which occurs just be- “ calleth Discipline.*^] 

fore in the same tract: ‘^Magister ^ Tertull. hb. de Monog. [c. 4. 

‘‘ bone, libenter te audio, et cum ad- ** Semel vim passa institutio Dei 
‘ versaris mihi, etiam in plagis et per Lamechum, constitit postea in 
^ doloribus inteUigo discipbnam, nec finem usque gentis illius. Secun- 
I latet me, te docente, ati siccandas “ dus Lamecb nuUus eactitit, quomo- 
‘ corraptionum mearum putredines doduabusmaritatus. NegatScrip- 
'* prodesse cauterium, et mundare tura quod non notat.” p. 671.] 

‘ cicatii^s veteres salem disetpliwB And in another place Tertul- 

‘ tuae, Evangelio tuo medente infu- ban saith. That the Scripture de- 
* 81 ^. .^You see, that which he first “ nieth that which it noteth not” 

called Doctnne, he after, T, C. 1. ii. p. Bi. 



JMers. 

“^ deny the thing it notefii not.” Howbeit I cottld not but 
think that man to do me some piece of mainfest injury^ which 
would hereby fasten upon me a general opinion, as if I did 
think the Scripture to deny the very reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, because it no where noteth that any such King did 
reign. TertuUian’s speech is probable concerning such 
matter as he there speaketh of. There was,” saith Ter- 
tuUian, " no second Lamech like to him that had two wives ; 
" the Scripture denieth what it noteth not.” As therefore it 
noteth one such to have been in that age of the world; so 
had there been more, it would by likelihood as well have 
noted many as one. What infer we now hereupon ? There 
was no second Lamech ; the Scripture denieth what it 
ijioteth not.” Were it consonant unto reason to divorce 
these two sentences^ the former of which doth shew how the 
latter is restrained, and not marking the former to conclude 
by the latter of them, that simply whatsoever any man at this 
day doth think true is by the Scripture denied, unless it be 
there affirmed to be true? I wonder that a cause so weak 
and feeble hath been so much persisted in. 

[6.] But to come unto those their sentences wherein matters 
of action are more apparently touched: the name of TertuUian 
is as before so here again pretended ^9 ; who writing unto his 
wife two books, and exhorting her in the one to live a widow, 
in case God before her should take him unto his mercy ; and 
in the other, if she did marry, yet not to join herself to 
an infidel, as in those times some widows Christian had done 
for the advancement of their estate iu this present world, he 
urgeth very earnestly St. Paul’s words, only in the Lord 


T. C. 1 . ii, p, 8o. ‘‘ And that 

in indifferent things it is not 
enough that they be not against 
the word, but that they be accord- 
** ing to the word, it may appear by 
otner places, where he saith, ‘That 
' whatsoever pleaseth not the Lord, 
“ displeaseth him, and with hurt is 
“ received,* *’ lib. ii. ad Uxorem. 

I Cor. vii. 39. Ad Uxor. 1 . li. 
c. a. [“ Cum dicit, Tantum in Do- 
“ mino, jam non suadet, sed excerte 
“ jubet. . . .Igitur cum qusedam istis 
“ diebus nuptias suas de Ecclesia 
“toUeret, idest, Gentili conjunge- 


“ retur ; idque ab aliis retro factum 
“ recordarer ; miratus aut ipsa- 
“ rum petulantiam, aut consiliari- 
“ orum prsevaricationem, quod nul- 
“ la Scriptura gus facti licentiam 
“ proferrent, ‘ Nunquid,* inquam, 
“ ‘de illo capitulo sibi blandiimtur, 
primse ad Connthios, ubi scnptum 
est, Siquis frater infidelem habet 
uxorem, et ilia matrimonio con- 
sentit, ne dimittat earn,’ &c. Hanc 
monitionem forsan fidelibus iti- 
junctis simpliciter inteUigendam 
putent, (etiam infidelibus nubereli- 
cere,) quiitainterpretantur.*’p. 198.] 





whereupon he demandeth of them that think they may do the 
contrary^ what Scr^ture they oan sh^w where God hath 
dispensed and granted lieense to do against that which the 
blessed Apostle so strictly doth enjoin: and because in 
defence it might perhaps be replied, ^\Seeing God doth will 
^'-that couples which are married when both are infidels, 
if either party chance to be after converted unto Christianity, 
this should not make separation between them, as long as 
the unconverted was willing to retain the other on whom 
" the grace of Christ had shined ; wherefore then should 
that let the making of marriage, which doth not dissolve 
marriage being made?” aAer great reasons shewed why 
.God doth in converts being married allow continuance with 
infidels, and yet disallow that the faithful when they are free 
should enter into bonds of wedlock with such, concludeth in 
the end concerning those women that so marry, They that 
please not the Lord do even thereby offend the Lord ; 
they do even thereby throw themselves into evil^^;” that 
is to say, while they please him not by marrying in him, 
they do that whereby they meur his displeasure ; they make 
an offer of themselves into the service of that enemy with 
whose servants they link themselves in so near a bond. What 
one syllable is there in all this prejudicial any way to that 
which we hold ? For the words of TertuUian as they are by 
them alleged are two ways misunderstood ; both in the former 
part, where that is extended generally to all things” in the 
neuter gender, which he speaketh in the feminine gender of 
women’s persons ; and in the latter, where received with 
hurt” is put instead of wilful incurring that which is evil.” 
And so in sum TertuUian doth neither mean nor say as is 
'pretended, Whatsoever pleaseth not the Lord displeaseth 
him, and with hurt is received but, Those women that 
please not the Lord” by their kind of marrying do even 
thereby offend the Lord, they do even thereby throw them- 
selves into evil.” 

[7.] Somewhat more show there is in a second place of 
Tertollian, which notwithstanding when we have examined it 

pomiiu) non placent, ** Malo se inlferunt.** [Tertiill. ad 
** ufaqueDoniini]moffendunt,utlque Uxor. lib. ii. e. 7.] 
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H. wmy be found aB tke vest Hie Roukan empilror’s 

was at oertabi solemn times to bestow on his soldiers 

a dematiTe j which donative tiiey received wearing garlands 
upon their heads. Here were in the time of the emperors 
Severus and Antoninus ^ many, who being soldiers had been 
converted unto Christ, and notwithstanding continued still "in 
that military course of life. In which number, one man 
there was amongst all the rest, who at such a time coming to 
the tribune of the army to receive his donative, came but with 
a garland in his hand^ and not in such sort as others did. 
The tribune offended hereat demandeth what this great 
singularity should mean. To whom the soldier, (Mristianus 
^unty I am a Christian.’^ Many there were so besides him 
which yet did otherwise at that time; whereupon grew a 
question, whether a Christian soldier might herein do as 
the unchristian did, and wear as they wore. Many of them 
which were very sound in Christian belief did rather commend 
the zeal of this man than approve his action. 

Tertullian was at the same time a Montanist, and an enemy 
unto the Church for condemning that prophetical spirit which 
Montanus and his followers did boast they had received, as if 
in them Christ had performed his last promise ; as if to them 
he had sent the Spirit that should be their perfecter and final 
instructor in the mysteries of Cliristian truth. Which exul- 
ceration of mind made him apt to take all occasions of con- 
tradiction. Wherefore in honour of that action, and to gall 
their minds v ho did not so much commend it, he wrote his 
book De Corona Militky not dissembling the stomach where- 

T, C. 1. ii. p. 8i. ^*And to come ** in the doctrine and ecclesiastical 
** yet nearer, where he disputeth (hscipHne, but even in matters 
“ against the wearing of crown or hitrary, and vaiiahle by the advice 
" garland, (which is indifierent of of the Church. Where it is not 
Itself,) to those which object^ ^ enough that they be not forbidden, 
asked) where tlie Scripture saith unless there be some word which 
‘ that a man might not wear a ** doth permit the use of them; it 
'* m>wn, he answereth by asking, is not enough th^ the^ Scripture 
' where the Scripture suth thatrth^ speaketh not against them, un- 
may wear. And unto them re- ** less it speak for uiem; and finally, 
pl>mg that ^ it is permitted which '' where xt displeaseth the Lord 
^ la W’t forbidd^/ he answereth, which pleaseth him not : we [one] 
that ' it is foibidden which is not must of necessity have the word 
pcgtnjitteA* Whmby appeareth of his mouth to declare his plea- 
* that the ai|[ument m the Scr^ sure.*' 

‘ tures Negatively holdeth not oiuy [Caracalla.] 
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wkk be wtote it« For mm lM|^oxnmeiiuiet^ as 

** me more constant thm the rest of his hiethrek^ who pre. ■ 

sumed/’ saith he, " thpt they might well enough serre two 
Lords Afterwards dholer somewhat more rising with 
him , he addeth, It doth even remain that they ahduld also 
devise how to rid themselves of his' martyrdoms, towards 
the prophecies of whose Holy Spirit they have already 
shewed their disdain. They mutter that their good and 
long peace is now in hazard. I doubt not but some of them 
" send the Scriptures before, truss up bag and baggage, make 
themselves in a readiness that they may fly from city to 
city. For that is the only point of the Gospel which they 
are careful not to forget. I know even their pastors very 
well what men they are ; in peace lions, harts in time 
of trouble and fear Now these men, saith Tertullian, 
they must be answered where we do find it written in 
Scripture that a Christian man may not wear a garland 
And as men*€ speeches uttered in heat of distempered 
aflection have oftentimes much more eagerness than weight, 
so he that shall mark the proofs alleged and the answers to 
things objected in that book will now and then perhaps espy 
the like imbecility. Such is that argument whereby they thaf' 
wore on their heads garlands are charged as transgressors of 
nature's law and guilty of sacrilege against God the Lord 
of nature, inasmuch as flowers in such sort worn can neither 
be smelt nor seen well by those that wear them ; and God 
made flowers sweet and beautiful, that being seen and smelt 


^ Tert. de Coron. Milit. c. i. 

Dei miles cseteris constantior 
fratribus, qui se duobus dominis 
** servire non posse prsssumpserat, 
" 8<dus hbero capite, coronamento 
“ in manu otioso.” The reading 
before Pamelius was ** servire posse 
prsesnmpserant.”] 

T?mie superest nt etiam mar- 
tyna recusare meditentur, qui 
“ prophetias ejusdem Sp. Sancti re- 
“ spuenmt. Mussitant denique tarn 
bonam et longam sibi pacem peri- 
“ cHtm. Nec^ dubito quosdam 
Sciiptnras emigwe, sarcmaa ex- 
pe<Mre, fugse accingi de civitate in 
** civitatem. NuUam enim a^am 
** Evang^memoriamcurant. Novi 
et pastores eomm in paee leones. 


” in proejio cervos.” p. 20 S.] 

L“ Quatenus illud opponunt, 
Ubi autem prohibemur coronari ? 
banc magis localem substantkim 
** causse prsesentis aggrediar.” ibid.] 
[Ibid. c. 5. In capita qms 
** sai^r fioris ? quis coronse sensus, 
nisi vinculi tantum ? quia n^ue 
color cemitor, neque odor ducitur, 
nec teneritas commenda^. Tam 
** contra naturam est dorem capite 
** sectari, quam cibum anr^ quam 
** sonum nare. Omne autw quod 
contra naturam est xnonstri me- 
'^r^ur notam penes omnes, penes 
** nos vero etiam elogium sacrdegli, 
in Deum naturse Dominum et 
auctorem.”] 


X p 



^ CiMmi 

mf. iayjb ibffy Bi%lit «o delight. Neither doth TertuMail bet^ 
ureekaeM in striking &e1j, but idso in xepddiiig theiir 
strokes with whom he contendeth. They ask^ sa^ he^ 
•* What Scripture is there which doth teach that we should 
** not be crowned ? And what Scripture is there which doth 
teach that we should ? For in requiring on the contrary 
" part the aid of Scripture, they do give sentence beforehand 
that their part ought also by Scripture to be aided 
Which answer is of no great force. There is no necessity, 
that if I confess I ought not to do that which the Scripture 
forbiddeth me, I should thereby acknowledge myself bound 
to do nothing which the Scripture commandeth me not. For 
"many inducements besides Scripture may lead me to that, 
which if Scripture be against, they all give place and are of 
no value, yet otherwise are strong and effectual to persuade. 

Which thing himself well enough understanding, and being 
not ignorant that Scripture in many things doth neither com- 
mand nor forbid, but use silence ; his resolution in fine is, 
that in the church a number of things are strictly observed, 
whereof no law of Scripture maketh mention one way or 
other ; that of things once received and confirmed by use 
long usage is a law sufficient ; that in civil affairs, when there 
is no other law, custom itself doth stand for law®® ; that inas- 
much as law doth stand upon reason, to allege reason serveth 
as well as to cite Scripture®^ ; that whatsoever is reasonable, 
the same is lawftd whosoever is author of it; that the authority 

^ [Ibid. c. 2. Facile est statim “ turseinstrumentojsoliustraditionis 
** exigere^ ubi scriptum sit, ne coro- titulo, exinde consuetudinis patro- 
** nemur? At enimubiscriptimiest, cinio vindicamus.” He then in- 
ut coronemur ? Expostulantes stances in the customs of interroga- 
** enim Scriptune patrocinium in tories in baptism, of trine immer- 
parte diver6a,pT9sjudicant suae <}uo- sion, and several other Church 
que parti Scripturae patrocinuun ue^6.][ 

^essedebere. Namsiideodicetur *^[Ibid. c. 4. His igitur exem- 
^ coronari lieere, quia non prohibeat ^ plis renunciatum erit, posse etiam 
Scriptum, aequeretorquebiturideo ^non scriptam traditionem in ob- 
“ coronari non Ucere, quia Scriptura ' servatione defendi, confirmatam 
non jubeat.*'] ' consuetudine. . . , Consuetudo au- 

^ {ibid. c. 3. ** Etiam in tradi- * tern eriam in civilibus rebus pro 
“ timns obtentu exigenda est, inquis, l^e suscipitur, cum deficit lex.^*] 

" auctoritas scripta. Ergo queers- [Ibid. Nec differt, Scriptura 
^^muB an et traditio non scripta an radone consistat, quanao et 

** non debeat recmi t Plane nega- l^m ratio commendet. Porro 

**bimu8 reclpienoam, si nulla ex- si lex rations constat, lex erit omne 

empla prs^udicent aliarumpbser- quod jam ratione constiterit a 
** vationum, quas sine ullius Scrip- * 



MU 

ofcufilm is gTaat^; 6nall ihat tlie cystom of Cbristaaos 
was thm.mi had. been a lo^ time not to wear garlaxids^ 
there&re that undoubtedly tbpy did ofiend who {resumed to 
violate such a custom by not observing that things &e very 
inveterate observation whereof was a law„ sufficient/o bind all 
men to observe it, unless they could shew some higher law, some 
law of Scripture, to the contrary w. This presijpppsed, it ,may 
stand then very well with strength and soundness of reason, 
even thus to answer, Whereas they ask what Scripture for- 
biddeth them to wear a garland ; we are in this case rather 
to demand what Scripture commandeth them. Ihey cannot 
here allege that it is permitted which is not forbidden them: 
no, that is forbidden them which is not permitted.” For 
long-received custom forbidding them to do as they did, (if 
so be it did forbid them,) there was no excuse in the world 
to justify their act, unless in the Scripture they could shew 
some law, that did license them thus to break a received 
custom. 

Now whereas in all the books of Tertullian besides there is 
not so much found as in that one, to prove not only that we 
may do but that we ought to do sundry things which the 
Scripture commandeth not; out of that very book these 
sentences are brought to make us believe that Tertullian was 
of a clean contrary mind. We cannot therefore hereupon 
yield; we cannot grant, that hereby is made manifest the 
argument of Scripture negatively to be of force, not only 
in doctrine an^ ecclesiastical discipline, but even in matters 
arbitrary. For Tertullian doth plainly hold even in that book, 
that neither the matter which he entreateth of was arbitrary 
but necessary, inasmuch as the received custom of the Church 

[Ibid. Hanc (rationem di- “ a catechumenis usque ad confes- 
vinaxn) nunc expostula^ salvo tra- sores et martyres^ vel negatores. 
" ditionis respectu, quocunqtie tradi- ** Viderint, unde auctoritas moris, de 
'‘^tore censetur: nec auctorem re- quacummaxime quseritur. Poiro 
spici^, sed auctoritatem : et in- cum quseritur cur quid observetur, 
primis consuetudinis ipsius, quae observari interim constat. Ergo 
propterea colenda Sst^ ne non sit ** nec nullum nec incertum videri 
** ? iuterpres, ut si hanc Deus ** potest delictum, quod conmuttitur 
** dederit, tunc discasycumam obser- ** m observa^nem suo jam nomine 
** consuetndo.”] ** vindicandam, et satis auctoratam 

« ** ** Neminem dico consensus j^trodnio.** and c. 3, 

ndelium coronam capHe nosse Habentes cbservationem invete- 
alias, extra tempus tentationis ** ratam, quas prsevenieiido 
** gusmodi. Omnes ita observant facit,”] 



810 Argum&^in Scr^fim^efrom Dittnie AuAtnrUy negativeljf; 

did tie «:tid %]iid them not to wear garlands as the heathens 
*"■■■ ■ ' ’ ■ did; yea, axd further also he recfeoneth up pMrdcularly a 
numW of things, whereof he expressly concludeth, Hamm 
et alianim ejusmodi disciplinarum si legem expostules Scrip- 
turarum^j nullam invenies which is as much as if he had 
said in express words, Many things there are which con- 
cem the discipline of the Church and the duties of men, 
which to abrogate and take away the Scripture negatively 
. urged may not in any case persuade us, but they must be 
** observed, yea, although no Scripture be found which 
requireth any such thing.^ Tertullian therefore undoubtedly 
doth not in this book shew himself to be of the same mind 
with them by whom his name is pretended. 

Sertfonen- VI.’^But sith the |acred Scriptures themselves afford 
be Vwiflnned oftcntimes such arguments as are taken from divine authority 
ture^Tc^lmhoth onc Way and other; ‘‘The Lord hath commanded, 
ftcSrSwiSf ^ therefore it must be and again in like sort, “ He hath 
negatfvSiy. not, therefore it must not be some certainty concerning 
this point seemeth requisite to be set down. 

God himself can neither possibly err, nor lead into error. 


Ibid. c. 4. 

T. C. 1 . ii. p. 48. “ It is not 
“ hard to shew that the Prophets 
“ have reasoned negatively. As 
** when in the person of the Lord 
** the Prophet saith, Whereof I 
** have not spoken, Jer. xix. 5 . And 
** which never entered into my heart, 
“ Jer. vii. 31. And where he 
condemned them because they 
have not asked counsel at the 
“ mouth of the Lord, Isai. xxx. 2. 

And it may be shewed that the 
** same kind of argument hath been 
** used in things which are not of 
** the substance of salvation or dam^ 
“ nation, and whereof there v'as no 
“ conunandment to the contrary, 
** (as In the former there was. LevvL 
“ xviii. a I ; and xx. 3; Deut. xvii. 
** 16*) In Joshua the children of 
Israel are charaed by the Prophet 
** that they asked not counsel at the 
“ moujth of the Lord, when th^ 
entered into covenant with the 
** Qiheomtes, Joshua ix. 14. And 
yet that covenant was not made 


** contrary unto any commandment 
of God. Moreover, we read that 
“ when David had taken this coun- 
sel, to build a temple unto the 
Lord, albeit the Lord had revealed 
“ before in his word that there 
** should be such a standing-place, 
“ where the ark of the covenant and 
“ the service should have a certain 
‘‘ abiding ; and albeit there was no 
“ word of God which forbade David 
“ to build the temi^e ; yet the Lord 
** (with commendation of his good 
** affection and zeal he had tp the 
advancement of his glory) con- 
cludeth against David’s resolution 
to build me temple with this rea- 
son, namely, tliat he had given 
** no comnumdment of this who 
“ should build it. i Chron. xvii. 6.” 
[The first part of this extract, from 
“ It is not hard’’ to Isai. xxx. 2.” 
is from T. C. u 13, 14. Ths parox>- 
thesis C* As in the former. . . .Deut. 

xvii. 16,”) sevens to be a note of 
Hooker’s. The latter part from 
“ Moreover” is ftmn T. C. ii. 4^*'] 



»ttut ■ 411 

F<n this cause his testuoooiea^ vkatseever he. affinaeth, furs >^.¥- 

^rt>v lira 

always truth and most m&Uibk certainly ®®. . ^ 

Yea further^ because t|ie things that proceed from him are 
perfect without any manner of defect or maim ; it ctaanot be 
but that the words of his mouth are absohite^ and laick nothing 
which they should have for performanee of that thing whete- 
mxto they tend. Whereupon it followeth, thatj 4;he end being 
known whereunto he directeth his speech, the argument even 
negatively is evermore strong and forcible concerning those 
things that are apparently requisite unto the same end. As 
for example : God intending to set down sundry times that 
which iif Angels is most excellent, hath not anywhere spoken 
so highly of them as he hath of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; therefore they are not in dignity equal unto him. It 
is the Apostle St. Paul’s argument 

[ 2 .] The purpose of God was to teach his people, both unto 
whom they should offer sacrifice, and what sacrifice was to be 
offered. To burn their sons in fire unto Baal he did not 
command them, he spake no such thing, neither came it intd 
his mind ; therefore this they ought not to have done. Which 
argument the Prophet J cremy useth more than once, as being 
so effectual and strong, that although the thing he reproveth 
were not only not commanded but forbidden them and that 
expressly ; yet the Prophet chooseth rather to charge them 
with the fault of making a law unto themselves, than with the 
crime of transgressing a law which God had made For 
when the Lord hath once himself precisely set down a form 
of executing that wherein we are to serve him; the fault 
appeareth greater to do that which we are not, than not to do 
that which we are commanded. In this we seem to charge 
the law of God with hardness only, in that with foolishness ; 
in this we shew ourselves weak and unapt to be doers of his 
will, in that we take upon us to be controllers of his wisdom ; in 
this we fail to perform the thing which God seeth meet, con- 
venient, and good, in that we presume to see what is meet 

“ fi John i. 5. « God is light, rHeb. i. $—13; ii. 5^.] 

and there is in him no darkness Levit. xvm. 21; xx. 3; J>eat. 

** at all.” Hcb. vi. 18. " It is im- xviii. 10. 

"possible that God should He.” »» [See WMtgift, Defence^ &e. 

Numb, xxiii. ig, ** God is not as p. 78.] 

" man that he snouH He.”] 



IU0im 

and coii^eiu^l bemr tban Gdl hxmi^el£ In H^ose we^cmn 

■ liierefoTe &e whole form whereof God hath of purpose set 

down to be observed^ we may not otherwise do than exactly 
as he hath prescribed ; in such things negative arguments are 
strong. 

[3.] Again^ with a negative argument David is pressed 
concerning the purpose he had to build a temple unto the 
Lord ; Thus saith the Lord, Thou shalt not build me a 
, ** house to dwell in. Wheresoever I have walked with all 
Israel, spake I one word to any of the judges of Israel, 
whom I commanded to feed my people, saying. Why have 
ye not built me an house The Jews urged with a 

^ negative argument touching the aid which they sought at the 

hands < of the King Egypt; Woe to those rebellious 
“ children, saith the Lord, which walk forth to go down into 
Egypt, and have not asked counsel at my mouth ; to 
“ strengthen themselves with the strength of Pharaoh 
Finally, the league of Joshua with the Gibeonites is likewise 
with a negative argument touched. It was not as it should 
be : and why ? the Lord gave them not that advice ; They 
sought not coxmsel at the mouth of the Lord 
By the virtue of which examples if any man shall suppose 
the force of negative arguments approved, when they are taken 
from Scripture in such sort as we in this question are pressed 
therewith, they greatly deceive themselves. For unto’ which 
of all these was it said that they had done amiss, in purposing 
to do or in doing any thing at all which the Scripture” com- 
manded them not? Our question is. Whether all be sin 
which is done without direction by Scripture, and not. Whe- 
ther the Israelites did at any time amiss by following their 
own minds without asking counsel of God. No, it was that 
people’s singular privilege, a fevour which God vouchsafed 
them above the rest of the world, that in the affairs of their 
estate which were not determinable one way or other by the 
Scripture, himself gave them extraordinarily direction and 
counsel as oft as they sought it at his hands. Thus God did 
first by speech unto Moses, after by Urim and Thummim unto 
priests, lastly by dreams and visions unto prophets, from whom 
in such cases they were to receive the answer of God. 

j Chron. xvii. 6. ^ Isaiah xx*. i, 9. ® Josh. ix. 14. 



Coiiceriiing Jib»hm lilieife(fe»ej thus wptkB tibe Lord unto 
Moses, saying, He sliall stand before Sleazar the iciest, who 

shall ask counsel for hpn by the judgment of Urhn before 
" the Lord ; ” wheteof had Joshua been mindfoil, the foaud 
of the Gibeonites could not so smoothlj hare passed unesiaed 
till there was no help. 

The Jews had prophets to have resolved ^them from the 
mouth of God himself whether Egyptian aids should profit 
them, yea or no ; but they thought themselves wise enough, 
and him unworthy to be of their counsel. In this respect 
therefore was their reproof though sharp yet just, albeit there 
had been no charge precisely given them that they should 
always take heed of Egypt. 

But as for David, to think that he did evil in determining 
to build God a temple, because there was in Scripture no 
commandment that he should build it, were very injurious : 
the purpose of his heart was religious and godly, the act most 
worthy of honour and renown ; neither could Nathan choose 
but admire his virtuous intent, exhort him to go forward, and 
beseech God to prosper him therein®^. But God saw the 
endless troubles which David should be subject unto during 
the whole time of his regiment, and therefore gave charge 
to defer so good a work tiU the days of tranquillity and peace, 
wherein it might without interruption be performed. David 
supposed that it could not stand with the duty which he owed 
unto God, to set himself in a house of cedar-trees, and to 
behold the ark of the Lord’s covenant unsettled. This 
opinion the Lord abateth, by causing Nathan to shew hin 
plainly, that it should be no more imputed unto him for a 
fault than it had been imto the Judges of Israel before him, 
his case being the same which theirs was, their times not Haoxe 
imquiet than his, not more unfit for such an action. 

Wherefore concerning the force of negative arguments so 
taken from the authority of Scripture as by us they are denied, 
there is in all this less than nothing. 

[4.] And touching that which unto this purpose is borrowed 
from the controversy sometime handled between M. Harding®® 

Numb, xxvii. ai. " reproacheth the Bishop of Salis- 

1 Chron. xvii. 2 . ** bury with this kind of reasoninff ; 

T. C. 1. ii. p. 5o. M. Harding unto whom the Bishop answeretn. 



Qftfi. and the wcnijMbst dim# that Chnstendom hath bred fer the 
jqmce ef eome hundreds of years®^, who being brought up 
togedsner in one University®*^, it fell, out in them which was 
i^ken of two others, They learned in the same that which 
in contrary camps they did practise®® of these two the 
one objecting that with us arguments taken from authority 
negatively are over common, the Bishop’s answer hereunto 
is, that ^^®®Thi8 kind of argument is thought to be good, 
whensoever proof is taken of God’s word ; and is used not 
only by us, but also by St. Paul, and by many of the Catholic 
Facers. St. Paid saith, God said not unto Abraham, ^ In 
** thy seeds aU the nations of the earth shall be blessed but, 
" ' In thy seed, which is Christ and thereof he thought he 
made a good argument’®. Likewise, saith Origen, ^ The 
bread which the Lor^ gave unto his disciples, saying unto 


** * The argument of authority nega- 
tively is taken to be good, when- 
** soever proof is taken of God’s 
word ; and is used not onk by us, 
“ but also by many of the Uatnohc 
Fathers# A httle after he shew- 
“ eth the reason why the argument 
** of authority of the Scripture ne- 
gativdy is good ; namely, * For 
“ that the word of God is perfect/ 
** In another place unto M. Harding 
** casting him in the teeth with ne- 
** gative arguments, he allegeth 
places out of Irenseus, Chrysos- 
^ tom, Leo, which reasoned nega- 
tively of the authority of the Scnp- 
“ tures. llie places wliich he 5 - 
^ legeth be very full and plain 
in generality, without any such 
** restraints as the answerer imagin* 
eth; as they are there to be seen.” 
®® [Vaghan in his life of Dr. 
'fhos. Jackson, prefixed to hiB 
(Jackson’s) works, p. 8, says of him, 
1 dial wiBingly assodate him to 
** those otto worthies, his pr^- 
*^ccs8or8 in the same college, (all 
living at the same time :) to the 
» ** invaaiable Bishop Jewel, Theolo- 

** fforum quos orbis ChnsHanm per 
^ tLMqmi mmrum eentmarws pro- 
** duxit maamo : as grave Bishop 
Goodwin hath descxibed him. To 
fimwuB Mr. Hooker, who for 
** his solid wrirings was simamed, 


“ The Judicious, and entitled by the 
same, Theologorum Oxontum ; 
** * ITie Oxford of Divines ;* as one 
calls Athens, ‘ The Greece of 
‘‘ Greece itself/ To the learned Dr. 
Remolds, who managed the go- 
vemment of the same college with 
the like care, honour and integrity, 
** although not with the same auste- 
rities” as Dr. Jackson. Bishop 
Godwin borrowed the expression re- 
ferred to (De Praemd. Angl. p. 3^4, 
ed. 1745,) from Hooker; and adds 
conceminff him, that he was ** a 
magno Theologo lAterarum Oxo- 
“ nium appellattis,**'} 

[According to Camden, they 
were bred in the same grammar 
school also. Out of this town’s 
“ school” (he is speaking of Barn- 
staple) “ there issued two right 
** learned men and most renowned 
divines, John Jewell Bishop of 
“ Sarisbury, and T. Hardinge.” 
Britannia, transl. by Holland, p. 
208.1 

Veil. Paterc. ‘‘ Jugurtha ac 
" Marius sub eodem Afhcano miH- 
tantes, in ikdem castris dadicere 
“ qpise postea in contrariis faeerent.” 
[1. li. c. 9.] 

[Repty to M. Harding’s An- 
swer.] Art. i. Divm. 29. [p. 5 i, ed. 
1611.J 

^ Gal. ai. 16. 



^ tJieiii, Take mA eat^ he deferred not, nor ooitiirteild^ te be 
reserved till the next day^^.’ Such arguments Driven and 
" other learned Fathers d^ught to stand for good^ whatsoerer 
misliking Master Harding hath found in them. This Idnd 
of proof is thought to hold in God^s.' commandment ^ for 
** that they be foil and perfect : ar^ ^od hath specially 
charged us, that we should neither put to them nor take 
from them ; and therefore it seemeth good unto them that 
have learned of Christ, Uhm est magister eester^ Chnstm^^^ 
and have heard the voice of God the Father from heaven, 
Ipstm audite^^. But unto them that add to the word of 
« God what them listeth, and make God^s will subject xmto 
their will, and break God’s commandments for their own 
tradition’s sake, unto them it seemeth not good.** 

Again, the English Apology alleging the example of the 
Greeks, how they have neither private masses, nor mangled 
sacraments, nor purgatories, nor pardons ; it pleaseth Master 
Harding to jest out the matter, to use the help of his wits 
where strength of truth failed him, and to answer with scoffing 
at negatives. The Bishop’s defence in this case is'’^^, ^^The 
“ ancient learned Fathers having to deal with impudent 
heretics, that in defence of their errors avouched the judg« 
ment of all the old bishops and doctors that had been before 
“ them, and the general consent of the primitive and whole 
universal Church, and that with as good regard of truth 
and as fiiithfolly as you do now ; the better to discover the 
shameless boldness and nakedness of their doctrine, were 
oftentimes likewise forced to use the negative, and so to 
drive the same heretics, as we do you, to prove their affirm- 
atives, which thing to do it was never possible. The 
ancient father Irenasus thus stayed himself, as we do, by 
" the negative ‘ Hoc neque Prophetee priedicavcrunt, neque 
Dominus docuit, neque Apostoli tradiderunt ^ This thing 
neither did the Prophets publish, nor our Lord tei^h^ nor 
the Apostles delive^:.’ By a like negative Chrysostom saith*^®, 
‘ This tree neither Paul planted, nor Apollos watered^ nor 

Ori^ ia Levit. Horn. 5 . [t. ii. lib. t i. 
an. ed. 7 « Be kicoii^. aat* D«t Horn. 3. 

7* Matt, xxiii. 8. 10. I. vL 403. [•* Hanc arbeieBi non 

7 * Matt. xvii. 5 . « Panlus pkmtavit, non Apoilea li- 

Defens. par. v. cap. i 5 , divis. i, ** gavit, non Deus anat”] 



bi Uke sdrt Ii6o saidi^/ 

to bdieve lltat thing tinU; neither the Law hath taught, nor 
^ the Prophets have qK)ken^ nor the Gospel hath preached, 
" nor the Apostles have delivered And again’’^®, * How axe 
the' new devices brought in that our Fathers never knew?* 
St. Augustine, having reckoned up a great number of the 
Bishops of Borne, by a general negative saith thus*^®; ^In 
all this order of succession of bishops there is not one 
" bishop found that was a Donatist.* St. Gregory being him- 
self a Bishop of Rome, and writing against the title of J7»f- 
^ persai Bishop, saith thus ®®, ^ None of aU my predecessors 
^ ever consented to use this ungodly title ; no Bishop of Rome 
** ever took upon him this name of singularity.* By such ne- 
gatiyes, M. Harding, we reprove the vanity and novelty of 
your religion ; we tSl you, none of the catholic ancient 
learned Fathers either Greek or Latin, ever used either 
your private mass, or your half communion, or your bar- 
barous unknown prayers. Paul never planted them, Apol- 
los never watered them, God never increased them ; they 
are of yourselves, they are not of God.** 

In all this there is not a syllable which any way crosseth us. 
For concerning arguments negative even taken from human 
authority, they are here proved to be in some cases very strong 
and forcible. They are not in our estimation idle reproofs, 
when the authors of needless innovations are opposed with 
such negatives as that of Leo, How are these new devices 
" brought in which our Fathers never knew ?’* When their 
grave and reverend superiors do reckon up unto them as 
Augustine did unto the Donatists, large catalogues of Fathers 
wondered at for their wisdom, piety, and learning ®i, amongst 


77 Epiflt. xcHi. c. 13. [p. 167, ed. 

** Qnid opus est in cor 
** admittere quod lex non docuit, 
quod prophetia non cecinit, quod 
** Evangw ventas non prsedicavit, 
** quod Apostolica doctrina non tra- 
« Mt r* j 

7® Epist. xcvii. c. S. [" Quomodo 
**'l...nova inducuntnr, quae nostri 
nunraam sensm majores V* 
Quoted by S. iJao hum S. Ambrose, 
de Incarn. Dom. c. 6.1 
79 Bpist. dxv. [al. 03. t. ii. 131. 


** In hoc ordine successionis nuUus 
" Donatista episcopus invenitur.”] 
9® Lib. iv. Ep. 32. Nemo de- 
cessonim meorum hoc tam pro- 
** fano vocabulo uti consensit : nul- 
lus Romanorum Pontificum hoc 
“ singularitatis nomen assumpsit.*’] 
9' [S. Aug. Ep. 53. (al. 16S.) 
§.2. Si ordo episcoporum sibi 
succedentium considerandus est, 
quanto cerdus et vere salubriter 
"sib ipso Petro numeramus, cui 
" totius Ecclesiss figuram gerend 


^hm hi 90 mm^ ogOB h^km tia no did eiw 
tiie CEiiroli^s ob wiw the wcarld deth begin to be. per-- 

suaded ; surely by us they are not taught to take exception 
hereat, because such arguments are negative. Mudb less when 
the like are taken from the sacred autliority of l^criptcire^ if 
the matter itself do bear them, For in tfuth the question is 
not, whether an argument from Scripture negatively may be 
good, but whether it be so generally good, that in all actions 
men may urge it. The Fathers I grant do use very general 
and large terms, even as Hiero the king did in speaking of 
Archimedes, ^^From henceforward whatsoever Archimedes 
speaketh, it must be believed His meaning was not 
that Archimedes could simply in nothing be deceived, but 
that he had in such sort approved his skill, that he seemod 
worthy of credit for ever after in matters appertaining unto 
the science he was skilful in. In speaking thus largely it is 
presumed that men’s speeches will be taken according to the 
matter whereol they speak. -Let any man therefore that car- 
rieth mdifFerency of judgment peruse the bishop’s speeches, 
and consider well of those negatives concerning Scripture, 
which he produceth out of IrensBus, Chrysostom, and Leo ; 

** DominuR fidt, ' Super hanc petram " tista Episcopus invenitur.”] 

^ aedificabo Ecclesiam meam, et ^ [Procbis in EuoUd. 11. 3. Mon* 

** l^rtae mferorumnonyincent eun.’ tucla. Hist, des Matb^matiques, 1. 

retro enim successit Linua ; Lino^ ^3^0 
** Clemens; Clementi, Anacletus; ^[S. Irenaeus, 1. i. i5, (after a 
Anacleto, Evaiistus ; Evaristo^ minute exposition of the Valen* 
Alexander ; Alexandro, Sixtus ; tinian doctrine of iEons ;) Toia^r 
Sixto, Telesphorus ; Telesphoro^ bk rijs alr&v obarfs, 

<< Iginus; Igmo^ Anicetus; Aniceto^ oiht Upoijyrjrw kKrjpv^v, oihf 6 
fius; Pio, Soter ; Soteri, Eleuthe- Kvpios ibiba^w, o^rc 'ATrdoToXoi 
lius ; Eleutherio, Victor ; Victoria rrapebaicav, rjp w€p\ r&v oXoiv abvovtn 
** Zephirinus ; Zephirino, Calixtus ; TrXetop r&p SXX<»p kypoDKcpm, c£ oypd- 
Calixto> Urbanus ; Urbano, Pon- </>o)p dpayipkoa-Kopref, Ka\ t 6 brf \ey6- 
tianus ; Pontiano^ Antberus ; An- pxpop, &p.^v uxovpLa TrXmcy Ari- 
tberp, Fabianus ; Fabiano, Cor- Trjb€vopTfg* a^itmiar^g vpoirappdfiav 
nebus ; Comebo, Lucius ; Lucio, ^fip&prcu rois €lpnp4pois ifroi vrapa^ • 
Stepbanus ; Stephano, Xystus ; /3oXdr Kuptcucdg, ^ p^trtis irpoAfjrusiiig, 

V “ Xysto, Dionysius; Dio^sio, Felix; ^ Xdyovr ’AwooroXiico^r, ha to frXdo'-’ 
Febci, Eutycbianus ; Eutycbiano, pa avr&p dpdprvpop chm doi^. 

" Gaius ; Gaio, Marcellinus ; Mar- S. Cbrysostom, VL p. 40a, 3, 
» cellmo, Marcebus ; !^arcello, Eu- (speaking di one of the most offen- 
** sebius ; Eusel^, Miltiades ; Mil- sive modifcations of Arianism ;) 

tiadi, Sylvester; Sylvestro, Marcus; T&p*Ap9nomp ipn^pt^Bwa 

** Marco, Julius 1 JtiMo, liberius ; ical r»r dird r&p yptuf^uv hfipekitag 
** liberio, Damasus ; Damaso, Sii- oIk mrokavaaaa, dmi$€» luu frap* 
** ricius ; Siricio, Ansurtasius. In hoc iaurrjg rkjp k^Lop raarfpt lad dv^pov 
* ordine successionis nullus Dona- ^(f/Spocrcv tppKtrw* rovro ybp to oti/- 
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me drosea &om among the residue^ became the 
sentences of tke otbere (eren as one of theirs also) do make 
fer defence of negative arguments taken from human authority^ 
and not from divine only. They mention no more restraint 
in the one than in the other ; yet I think themselves will not 
hereby judge^ that the Fathers took both to be strcmg> without 
restraint unto any special kind of matter wherein they held 
such arguments' forcible. Nor doth the bishop either say or 
prove any more, than that an argument in some kinds of mat- 
ter may be good, although taken negatively from Scripture. 

VII. An earnest desire to draw all things unto the deter- 
mination of bare and naked Scripture hath caused here much 
pains to be taken in abating the estimation and credit of man. 
Whidi if we labour to maintain as far as truth and reason will 
bear, let not any thiilk that we travel about a matter not 
greatly needful. For the scope of all their pleading against 
man’s authority is, to overthrow such orders, laws, and con- 
stitutions in the Church, as depending thereupon if they should 
therefore be taken away, would peradventure leave neither 
fece nor memory of Church to continue long in the world, the 
world especially being such as now it is. That which they 
have in this case spoken I would for brevity’s sake let pass, 
but that the drift of their speech being so dangerous, their 
words are not to be neglected. 

[2.] Wherefore to say that simply an argument taken from 
man’s authority doth hold no way, neither affirmatively nor 
« negatively is hard. By a man’s authority we here 
understand the force which his word hath for the assurance 
of another’s mind that buildeth upon it ; as the Apostle some- 
what did upon their report of the house of Chloe ^ ; and the 


apov ov IlavXot d<hvr€V0VP, ovk * AiraX- 

JOX ^ftvnvtre piv Xoyitrp&p &mpog 
wyiiipyiaf emSntre dc arrop&eav 
niTj^orc bi <l>t\obo^at tpm, 

». Iso, as before, £p. xciii. c. 12.] 
T. C. lib, i. p. 25 . [13.] " When 
** the question is of the authority of 
a man, it holdeth neither affirm- 
'' afiivdynorne^ively. The reason 
** is, because tie inmmity of man 
^ can nntb^iltakitothe pmfection 
" of any tbinr whereby he might 
" speak aH t&gs that are to be 


spoken of it, neither y^et be free 
from error in those things which 
** he speaketh or giveth out. And 
" therefore this argument neither 
affirmatively nor negatively com- 
** pelleth the hearer, but only in- 
" duceth hhtt to some liking or dis- 
" likmgofthatforwhichitis brought, 
“ and Ml rather for an orator to jper- 
** suade the simpler sort than for a 
disputer to enforce him that is 
“ learned.” 

I Cor. i. ti. 


coniT0ii^ iH 

Samaritaas in a matter of ftr greater moment epon the report 
of a simple woman. For so it is said in St. Jdlhn^s Ciospel}'' 
Many of the Samaritans of that city believed in him im the 
saying of the woman^ which testified^ He hath told me all 
things that ever I did *®.” ^ 

The strength of man*s authority is ^affirmatively such that 
the weightiest affairs in the world depend Aereon. In judg- 
ment and justice are not hereupon proceedings grounded? 
Saith not the Law that “ in the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses every word shall be confirmed ?** This the law of 
God would not say, if there were in a man’s testimony no 
force at all to prove any thing. 

And if it be admitted that in matter of fact there is some 
credit to be given to the testimony of man, but not in mottm 
of opinion and judgment ; we see the contrary both acknow- 
ledged and universally practised also throughout the world. 
The sentences of wise and expert men were never but highly 
esteemed. Let Ae title of a man’s right be called in question; 
are we not bold to rely and build upon the judgment of such 
as are famous for their skill in the laws of this land? In 
matter of state the weight many times of some one man’s 
authority is thought reason sufficient, even to sway over whole 
nations. 

And this not only with the simpler sort but the leam- 
eder and wiser we are, the more such arguments in some 
cases prevail with us. The reason why the simpler sort are 
moved with authority is the conscience of their own ignorance ; 
whereby it cometh to pass that having learned men in admira- 
tion, they rather fear to dislike them than know wherefore 
they should allow and follow their judgments. Contrariwise 
with them that are skilfdl authority is much more strong and 
forcible; because they only are able to discern how just 
cause there is why to some men’s authority so much should 
be attributed. For which cause the name of Hippocrates (no 
doubt) were more effectual to persuade even such men as 
Galen himself, than to move a silly empiric. So that the 
very selfcame argument in this kind which doth but induce 
the vulgar sort to like, may constrain the irfser to yield. And 
therefore not orators only with the people^ but even Ae very 
"iv. 39 * ^ Deut. arix. i5 ; Matfe, rvm. i6. 


xa all ftcidties have hevei^ inth 
the best learned prevailed most. 

As for arguments taken from human authority and that 
negatively; for example sake, if we should think the as- 
sembling of the people of God together by the sound of a bell, 
the presenting of infants at the holy font by such as commonly 
we call their god&thers, or any other the like received 
custom, to be impious, because some men of whom we think 
very reverently have in their books and writings no where 
mentioned or taught t}iat such things should be in the 
Church; this reasoning were subject unto just reproof, it 
were but feeble, weak, and unsound. Notwithstanding even 
negatively an argument from human authority may be strong, 
as namely thus : The Chronicles of England mention no more 
than only six kings bearing the name of Edward since the 
time of the last conquest ; therefore it cannot be there should 
be more. So that if the question be of the authority of a 
man’s testimony, we cannot simply avouch either that affirma- 
tively it doth not any way hold; or that it hath only force to 
induce the simpler sort, and not to constrain men of under- 
standing and ripe judgment to yield assent ; or that negatively 
it hath m it no strength at all. For unto every of these the 
contrary is most plain. 

[3.] Neither doth that wlich is alleged concerning the 
infirmity of men overthrow or dispj^ve this. Men are blinded 
with ignorance and error; many things may escape them, 
and in many things they may be deceived ; yea, those things 
which they do know they may either forget, or upon sundry 
indirect considerations let pass ; and although themselves do 
not err, yet may they through malice or vanity even of pur- 
pose deceive others. Howbeit infinite cases there are wherein 
all these impediments and lets are so manifestly excluded, 
that there is no show or colour whereby any such exception 
maybe taken, but that the testimony of man will, stand as 
,a ground pf infallible assurance. That there is a city of Eome, 
that Pius Quintus and Gregory the Thirteenth and others 
have been Popes of Borne, I suppose we are certainly enough 
persuaded* The groimd of our persuasion, who never saw 
the place uor persons beforenamed, can be nothing but man’s 
testimony. Will any man here notwithstanding allege those 
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aeftblioned hxniaan 
Bhould be mistiWt^ 

Yea, that whicb k wre, ilttedy tb infeiiige the force and 
strength of man^s testiiminy were to shake the 'vejy fortress of 
God’s laruth* For whatsoerer we believe Cancemiag salvation 
by Christ, although the Scripture be therein the ground of 
our belief; yet the authority of man is, if we 4nark it, the key 
which openeth the door of entrance into^lhe knowledge of the 
Scripture. The Scripture could not teach us the things that 
are of God, unless we did credit Tig 0 i who have taught us that 
the words of Scripture do signify those things. S^ome way 
therefore, notwithstanding man’s infirmity, yet his authority 
may enforce assent 

[4.] Upon better advice and deliberation so much is per- 
ceived, and at the length confest ; that arguments taken from 
the authority of men may not only so far forth as hath been 
declared but further also be of some force in human sci- 

ences which force be it never so small, doth shew that 
they are not utterly naught. But in matters divine” it is 
still maintained stifily, that they have no manner force at 
aU®^. Howbeit, the very selfsame reason, which causeth to 
yield that they are of some force in the one, will at*the length 
constrain also to acknowledge that they are not in the other 
altogether unforcible. For if the natural strength of man’s 
wit may by experience study attain unto such ripeness in 
the knowledge of things human, that i^en in this respect may 



T. C. lib. u. p. 19. Although 
^ ^ that kind of argument of authority 

* of men is good neither in human 
‘ nor divine sciences ; yet it hath 

some small force in human sci- 
ences, (for^much as naturally, and 
in that he is a man/ he may come 
to some ripeness of jud^ent in 
those sciences,) which in divine 
‘ matters hath no force at all ; as 
‘ of him which natpwdly, and as he 
IS a man, can no more Judge of 
them than a blind man of colours. 

* Yea so far is hlr^mdbmwing credit, 

* if it be barely spoken without 
reason and testimony of Scripture, 

^ that H cariieth aim a su^iainiOB of 
‘ untruth whatsoever proceedeth 

* from him; which the Apostle did 
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“ well note, when, to s^ify athing 
** corruptly spoken, and against the^ 
truth. He saith, that * it is spoken 
** according to man,* Rom. iii. He 
saith not, ' as a wicked and lying 
man,* but simply * as a 
** And although t^ corrupfion be 
reformed in many, yet for so much 
" as in whom the knowledge of the 
^ truth is tno^ advanced there i^* 
maine^h both ignorance and dis- 
ordered affections (whereof either^ 
of them tui^th him from speak- 
ing of the Imth), no man’s an-^ 
** thonty, with the Church espe- 
^ cially and these that are called and 
** ppsuaded of the authority of the 
Word of God, can bring any as- 
surance unto the conscience.” 

Y 
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m«»^4 Tpmmm tbimild Somewhat upon tiieir judgment; what reason 
—have we to think but that even in matters divine, the like 
whs ;furmshed with necessary helps, exercised in Scripture 
with like diligence, and assisted with the grace of Almighty 
God, may grow unlb so much perfection of knowledge, that men 
shall have just cause, when any thing pertinent unto feith and 
region is doubted of, the more willingly to incline their 
minds towards that which the sentence of so grave, wise, and 
learned in that faculty shall judge most sound ? For the con- 
troversy is of the weight of such men^s judgments. Let it 
therefore be suspected ; let it be taken as gross, corrupt, re- 
pugnant unto the truth, whatsoever concerning things divine 
above nature shall at any time be spoken as out of the 
mouths of mere natur^j^ men, which have not the eyes where- 
with heavenly things are discerned. For this we contend 
not. But whom God hath endued with principal gifts to 
aspire unto knowledge by ; whose exercises, labours, and 
divine studies he hath so blessed that the world for their great 
and rare skill that way hath them in singtdar admiration ; 
may we reject even their judgment likewise, as being utterly 
of no moment? For mine own part, I dare not so lightly 
esteem of the Church, and of the principal pillars therein. 

[5.] The truth is, that the mind of man desireth evermore 
to know the truth according to the most infallible certainty 
which the nature of things can yield. The greatest assurance 
generally with all men is that which we have by plain aspect 
and intuitive beholding. Where we cannot attain unto this, 
there what appeareth to be true by strong and invincible 
demonstration, such as wherein it is not by any way possible 
to be deceived, thereunto the mind doth necessarily assent, 
neither is it in the choice thereof to do otherwise. And in 
case these both do &il, then which way greatest probability 
leadeth, thither the mind doth evermore incline. Scripture 
with Christian men being received as the Word of God ; that 
fcr which we have probable, yea, that which we have necessary 
reason for, yea, that which we see with our eyes, is not thought 
so sure as that which the Scripture of God teacheth ; because 
we hold that his speech revealeth there what himself seeth, and 
therefore the strongest proof of all, and the most necessarily as- 
sented unto by us (which do thus receive the Scripture) is the 
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Now it is not reqidred mm oan «kaetied at our bgm^si^ 
hands, that we should yield unto anything other assent, 
sudii as doth answer the OTidence which is to he had of tibatwe 
assentunto. For which caifise even in niattei^ divine, coneensi^ 
s ea^e things we may lawiully doubt and sus^tnd oxur judgment, 
innlinhig neither to one side nor other ; as namely touching 
the time of the fall both of man and angels : some things 
we may very w'ell retain an opinion that they are probable 
and not unlikely to be true, as when we hold that men have 
their souls rather by creation than propagation, or that the 
Mother of our Lord lived always in the state of virginity as 
well after his birth as before (for of these two the one, her 
virginity before, is a thing which of necessity we must beEeve; 
the otibier, her continuance in the same state always, hath 
more likelihood of truth than the contrary) ; finally in all 
things then are our consciences best resolved, and in a most 
agreeable sort iinto God and nature settled, when they are so 
&r persuaded as those grounds of persuasion which are to W 
had will bear. 

Which thing I do so much the rather set down, for that 
I see how a number of souls are for want of right information 
m this point oftentimes grievously vexed. When hare and 
unbuilded conclusions are put into their minds, they finding 
not themselves to have thereof any great certainty, imagine 
that this proceedeth only from lack of faith, and that the 
Spirit of God doth not work in them as it doth in true be- 
lievers ; by this means their hearts are much troubled, they 
fisill into anguish and perplexity : whereas the truth is, that 
how bold and confident soever we may be in words, when it 
cometh to the point of trial, such as the evidence is which the 
truth hath either in itself ot through proof, such is the heart’s 
assent thereunto ; neither can it be stronger, being grounded 
as it should he. 

I grant that proof derived from the authority of man’s 
judgment is not able to work that assurance which doth grow 
by a stronger proof; and therefore although ten thousand 
general councils would set down one and the same definitive 
sentence concerning any point of religion whatsoever, yet erne 
demonstrative reason alleged, or one manifest testimony cited 
from the mouth of God himself to the contrary, could not 
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, hare teen daedi^ it is not impomble^ it k, demon^p* 
starative reason or testimony divine slundd deoeive. Howbeit 
in defect of |»roof infallible, because the mind doth rather 
foUovr probable ^rsuasions than approve the things that 
have in them no likelihood of truth at all ; surely if a question 
conoemmg matter of doctrine were proposed, and on the one 
side no kind of proof appearing, there should on the other be 
alleged and shewed that so a number of the learnedest 
divines in the world have ever thought ; although it did not 
appear what reason or what Scripture led them to be of that 
judgment, yet to their very bare judgment somewhat a reason- 
able man would attribute, notwithstanding the common imbe- 
cilities which are incident into our nature. 

[6.] And whereas it is thought, that especially with " the 
Church, and those that are called and persuaded of the 
authority of the Word of God, man’s authority” with them 
especially should not prevail it must and doth prevail 
even with them, yea with them especially, as far as equity 
required ! ; and farther we maintain it not®®. For men to be 
tied and led by authority, as it were with a kind of captivity 
of judgment, and though there be reasoif to the contrary not 

T. C.lib. ii. p. 21. Of divers "this, the Lord saith; Hear not 
sentences of the Fathers theiti- " this, Donatus saith, Rogatus saith, 
" sdves (whereby some have likened " Vincentius saith, Hilanus saith, 
" them to brute beasts without ** Ambrose saith, Augustine saith, 
" reason which suffer themselves to " hut hearken unto this, ITie Lord 
" be led by the judgment and au- " saith. Ep. 48.” [al. 93. c. 6. Opp, 
" thority of others, some have pre- t. ii. p. 239. It may oe questioned 
** ferred the judgment of one simple whether this place is at aU relevant 
" rud^ man al&ging reason unto to Cartwright’s purpose. Glorifi^ 
" companies of learned men) I will catum est nomen meum in gentihus, 
** content myself at this time with dicit Dominns. Andij dicit Domimtsj 
" two or three sentences. Ireneeiis non, dicit Donatus, aut Rogatus, 
“ saith, 'V^atsoever is to he shewed aut Vincentius, aut Hilarius, aut 
“ in the Scripture cannot be shewed Amhrosius, aut Augustinus ; sed, 
" but out of the Scriptures them- dicit Dominns ; cum legitur, Mi 
" selves, lib. iii. cap. 12. Jerome henedicentur in eo omnes tribns 
" saith, ‘ No man he he never so terrte, ,,.Et replebitur gloria dus 
** holy or eloquent hath any authonty omsis terra, fiat, fiat, Et tu seobs 
" after the Apostles in rs. Ixxm. Cartennis,,et cum decern Rogatistis, 
Au^pistine saith, ‘ That he will qui remansistis, dicis, Non fiat, nm 
" belike none, how godly and kam- jlat^ "And again, haying to do 
" ed soever he be, un^B he confirm " with ah Arian, he alfirmeth that 
senteh^e by the Scriptures, or " neither he ought to bring forth 
^ by some reason not contrary to the Council of Nice, nor dw oth^ 

them.’ Ep. 18.” fal. 8a. t. ii. p. " die Council of Armine, thereby 
190.] " And in another place. Hear " to bring prejudice each to other ; 



U> IMim Piita it| }mt to follow lilce beasts &e first in l^e 
^ej know not nor care not wbither, this ^re Inrutisli.' ’ 
Ag^ that autibority ol men idionld prevail wit& men e^er 
against or above Beason^ is no part of otir belie£ 6om- 
panies of learned men” be they never so great and reve- 
rend, are to yield unto Beason ; the weight whereof is no 
whit prejudiced by the simplicity of his person which doth 
allege it, but being found to be sound and good, the bare 
opinion of men to the contrary must of necessity stoop and 
give place. 

Irenaeus®®, writing against Mareion, which held one God 
author of the Old Testament and another of the New, to 
prove that the Apostles preached the same God which was 
known before to the Jews, he copiously allegeth sundry their • 
sermons and speeches uttered concerning that matter and 
recorded in Scripture. And lest any should be wearied with 
such store of allegations, in the end he concludeth, While 
we labour for these demonstrations out of Scripture, and do 
summarily declare the things which many ways have been 

** neither ought the Arian to be ubi sit hoc corpus : i.e.ubiaitEcdesia. 

** holden by the authority of the one Quid ergo facturi sumus ? in verbis 
** nor himself by the authority of nostris earn quaesituri; an in verbis 
the other, but by*the Scriptures, capitis sui, Domini nostri Jesu 
** which afe witnesses proper to Christi ? Puto, quod in illius potius 
‘^neither but common to both verbis earn quaerere debemus, qui 
** matter with matter, cause with Veritas est, et optime novit corpus 
cause, reason with reason, oujght suum .... In verbis nostris Ecde-t 
** to be debated. Cont. Max. Arian. siam quaeri nolumus . . . c. Non 
** 1. iii. c. 14.” [al. lib. ii. c. 14. §.3. audiamus, “ Haec dicis, hoc died,” 
t.viii. 704. Nec nunc ego Nicaenum, sed audiamus, “Haec dicit Domi- 
nec tu debes Ariminense tanouam " nus.” Sunt certe libri Dominici, 
nraejudicaturus proferre conciuum. quorum auctoritati utrique cemsen- 
Kec ego hujus auctoritate, nec tu timus, utri<juece<hmu8, utrique ser- 
illius detinens. Scripturarum auc- vimus ; ibi quaeramus Eccleriam, 
toritatibus, non quorumque propriis, ibi discutiamus causam nostram.] 
sed utrisque communibus testibus, " Hereby [here] it is manifest, that 
res cum re, jcausa cum causa, ratio the argument of the authority of 

iium ratione concertet.l “ And in man affirmatively is nothing 

another place against TPetilian the " worth.” 

** Donatist he saith, Let not these [P. 230. ed. Giabe. " Nobis 
^ words be heard between us, I say, autem conlaborantihus his osten- 

” You say ; let us hear this. Thus ^ionibus quae ex Scripturis simt, 
saith the Lord. And by and by et quae multifarie dicta sunt bre- 
” speaking of the Scriptures he saith, *^viter et compenffiose anmm<« 

There let us seek the Church, tiantibus,ettucummagnajtinq||^ 

“ l^^re let us try the cause, tte " attends eis. ^t non longilogiqixm 
Unit. Eedes. cap. S.” [capu 2, 3. puta; hoc nttelligens : 

Inter nos et Donatistas quaestio &c.] 


IkMii. itpoken, be contented qxiiedy to hear, and do iM>t thialL my 
speech tedious : Quoniam osftensiones qtue sunt in Scriptiifis 
non possunt ostendi nisi ex ipsis Scripturis ; Bee$me 
demonstrations that are in Scripture may not otherwise be 
shewed than by citing them out of the Scriptures themselri^ 
** where they are,” Which words make so litde unto the 
purpose, that they seem as it were offended at him whidd 
hath called them thus solemnly forth to say nothing. 

And concerning the verdict of Jerome** ; if no man, be 
he never so well learned, have after the Apostles any authority 
•to publish new doctrine as from heaven, and to require the 
world’s assent as unto truth received by prophetical revelation ; 
doth this prejudice the credit of learned men’s judgments in 
opening that truth, ^ which by being conversant in the 
Apostles’ writings they have themselves from thence learned ? 

St. Augustine exhorteth not to hear men, but to hearken 
what God speaketh. His purpose is not (I think) that we 
should stop our ears against his own exhortation, and there- 
fore he cannot mean simply that audience should altogether be 
denied unto men, but either that if men speak one thing and God 
himself teach another then he not they to be obeyed ; or if 
they both speak the same thing, yet then also man’s speech 
unworthy of hearing, not simply, but in comparison of that 
which proceifieth from the mouth of God. 

Yea, butVe doubt what the will of God is.” Are we in 
this case forbidden to hear what men of judgment think it to 
be ? If not, then this allegation also might very well have 
been spared. 

In that ancient strife which was between the ca^iolic 
Fathers and Arians, Donatists, and others of like peA^erse 
and froward disposition, as long as to Fathers or cowdls 
alleged on the one side the like by the contrary were 
opposed, impossible it was that ever the question^ould by 
this means grow unto any issue or end. "^e Scripture they 
both believed; the Scripture they knew could not give 

[viii. 137. C. sup. Psalm. 86. ‘ Qui iuenint/ non sunt 

V. 6 . ** ^Bdminus naimit in scrip- ut exoeptis A^stolis, cpodmmque 
*'tura pe|nilorum et principum, ** aliud iK>8tea aicetttr, ,|im 
^^borum^id fuerunt in ea.’ ^Frin- ** non nabeat postea auctoritatem. 

hoc est, Apostolonun et Quamvis er^ sanctus sit aliquis 
«^Ew>gelistaruin. * Horam qpi ** Apostcws, quamvis disertas 
** fuerunt in ea.’ Videte quid dkat^. sit,^iion hahet auctoritatem.^’] 



sentoice oa boA afaJes ; by Scripture the cpntrQveray he^een 
them was sueh as xmght be <]e1temmed. In ^his case what 
madness was it with such lauds of proofii tq nourish their 
contention, when there were such effectual means to end 
dl controversy that was between theio! Hereby therefore 
it doth not as yet appear, that an arguident of authority of 
11^ affirmatively is in matters divine nothing^ worth. 

Which opinion being once inserted into the minds of the 
vulgar sort, what it may grow unto God knoweth. Thus 
much we see, it hath already made thousands so headstrong 
even in gross and palpable errors, that a man whose capacity 
wiU scarce serve him to utter five words in sensible manner 
blusheth not in any doubt concerning matter of Scripture to 
think his own bare Yea as good as the Nay of all the wise, 
grave, and learned judgments that are in the whole world : 
which insolency must be repressed, or it will be the very bane 
of Christian religion. 

[7.] Our Lord’s disciples marking what speech he uttered 
unto them, and at the same time calling to mind a common 
opinion held by the Scribes, between which opinion and the 
words of their Master it seemed unto them that there was 
some contradiction, which they could not themselves answer 
with fuU satisfaction of their own minds; the doubt they 
propose to our Saviour, saying, “ Why then say the Scribes 
that Elias must first come^*?” They knew that the Scribes 
did err greatly, and that many ways even in matters of their 
own profession. They notwithstanding thought the judgiqeut 
of the very Scribes in matters divine to be of some value ; 
some probability they thought there was that Elias should 
come, inasmuch as the Scribes said it. Now no truth c»ii 
contr£^c]b any truth; desirous therefore they were to be 
taught how both might stand together ; that which they knew 
could be false, because Christ spake it ; and this which to 
them^d^* seem true, only because the Scribes had said it. 
For Scripture, from whence the Scribes did gather it, was 
not thn in their heads. We do not find that our Saviour 
veprovqd them of error for thinking the juc^ment of the 
Scribes'lo be worth the objecting, for esteeming it^to be of 
any moment or value in matters concerning God. 

[S. Matt xyii. lo.} 



' P*} We cannot therefere he pexatu^d dbat the yi^^ei 
— >, V^?: GFod is^ we ahonld so faaf rgect the authoritf* of men m 
to i^eckon it nothing* No> it may be a qnestbn, whether they 
that tirge tts tmto this be themselves so persuaded indeed®^*. 
Mm do sometimes bewray that by deeds, which to confess 
they are hardly drawn. Mark then if this be not general 
with all men for the most part: when the judgments of 
learned men are alleged against them, what do they but 
either elevate their credit, or oppose unto them the judgments 
of others as learned? Which thing doth argue that all 
men acknowledge in them some force and weight, for which 
they are loath the cause they maintain should be so much 
‘ weakened as their testimony is available. Again, what 
reason is there why alleging testimonies as proofs, men 
give them some title of credit, honour, and estimation, 
whom they allege, unless beforehand it be sufficiently known 
who they are ; what reason hereof but only a common 
ingrafted persuasion, that in some men there may be found 
such qualities as are able to countervail those exceptions 
which might be taken against them, and that such men^s 
authority is not lightly to be shaken off? 

[9.] Shall I add further, that the force of arguments 
drawn from the authority of Scripture itself, as Scriptures 
commonly are alleged, shall (being sifted) be found to depend 
upon the strength of this so much despised and debased 
authority of man ? Surely it doth, and that oftener than we 
are aware of. For although Scripture be of God, and there- 
fore the proof which is taken from thence must needs be 
of all other most invincible ; yet this strength it hath not, 
unless it avouch the selfsame thing for which it is brought. 
If there be either undeniable appearance that so it doth, or 
reason such as cannot deceive, then Scripture-proof (no 

[Christ. Letter, p. 8. ‘‘ We booke. If therefore determinable 

‘ pray you to exnlane your owne only by Scripture, why presse 

‘ meaning, whether you tbinke ' you me so often with humane 

' that there be anie naturall light, authorities ? Why alleage you 

‘ teaching knowledge of things ne- the Articles of Religion as the 

^ cessarie to section, which know- voice of the Church aganst me ? 

* ledge is ^iKKt"conta 3 nied in holy Why cite you so many common- 

* Scripture.*’ Hooker MS. note. taries, bookes and sermons, partly 

* They are matters of salvation I of Bishops partly of others ?”] 

* think Which you handle in this 



A Ai h tfl m iim ^ Wt' 

As^y ^m «trai^gdx nd valiie.eseoeedeib But Ibr tbe 

Biost part, €wn auch as ^aare ar^adiest Id cite thi a ^--* ■ ■■ / .. 

fite bindred sciences of holy Scripture; iviiat wamut 
have they^ that any one of .tiiem dodi mean the thing ^*&r 
which it is alleged ? Is not their surest ground^moat com- 
monly^ either some probable conjecture of their own, or the 
judgment of others taking those Scrlpturei| ns they do? 

Which notwithstanding to mean otherwise than they take 
them, it is not still altogether impossible. So that now and 
then they ground themselves on human authority, even when 
they most pretend divine. Thus it fareth even clean throi^h- 
out the whole controversy about that discipline which is so 
earnestly urged and laboured for. Scriptures are plentifully 
alleged to prove that the whole Christian world for ever 
ought to embrace it. Hereupon men term it. The Dtscijplme 
of God. Howbeit examine, sift and resolve their alleged 
proofs, till you come to the very root from whence they 
spring, the heart wherein their strength lieth ; and it shall 
clearly appear unto any man of judgment, that the most 
which can be inferred upon such plenty of divine testimonies 
is only this, That so7ne things which they maintain, as far as 
some men can probably conjecture j do seem to have been out of 
Scripture not absurdly gathered. Is this a warrant sufficient 
for any man’s conscience to build such proceedings upon, 
as have been and are put in ure for the stablishment of 
that cause ? 

[lo.] But to conclude, I would gladly understand how it 
cometli to pass, that they which so peremptorily do rrminf-iim 
that human authority is nothing worth are in the cause 
which they favoxir so careful to have the common sort of 
men persuaded, that the wisest the godKest and the best 
learned in all Christendom are that way given, seeing 
they judge this to make nothing in the world for them. 

Again how cometh it to pass they cannot abide that authority 
should be alleged on the other side, if there be no force at 
all in authorities on one side or other? Wherefore labour 
they to strip their adversaries of such furniture m doth not 
help ? Why take they such needless pains to ftmieh also 
their own cause with the like? If it be void and to no 
purpose that the names of men are so frequent in their books, 



Ml' ^ In ¥:hat^^eim M 

^Mn. what did move them to bring them int^ or doth to eujBhi^them 
^ i --- there remainiiig^? Ignorant I am not how this is salyed^ 
They do it not but after the truth made manifest first 
by l^ason or by Scripture : they do it not but to contrdi 
the enemies of the truths who bear themselves bold upon 
human authority maldng not for them but against them 
** rather Which answers are nothing : for in what place 
or upon what consideration soever it be they do it, were it in 
their own opinion of no force being done, they would un- 
^ubtedly refrain to do it. 

VIII. But to the end it may more plainly appear what 
^ to their sentences, and of the cause itself 

ihit mtiMr. ^iierein they are alleged ; first, it may not well be denied, 
that* all actions of men endued with the use of reason are 
generally either good or evil. For although it be granted 
that no action is properly termed good or evil unless it 
be voluntary i yet this can be no let to our former assertion, 
That all actions of men endued .with the use of reason are 
generally either good or evil ; because even those things 
are done voluntarily by us which other creatures do naturally, 
inasmuch as we might stay our doing of them if we would. 
Beasts naturally do take their food and rest when it offereth 
itself unto them. If men did so too, and could not do other- 
wise of themselves, there were no place for any such reproof 
as that of our Saviour Christ unto his disciples “ Could ye 
not watch with me one hour ?” That which is voluntarily 
performed in things tending to the end, if it be well done, must 
needs be done with deliberate consideration of some reasonable 
cause wherefore we rather should do it than not. Whereupon 
it seemeth, that in such actions only those are said to be good 
or evil which are capable of deliberation ; so that many things 
being hourly done by men, wherein they nCed not use with 
themselves any manner of consultation at all, it may perhaps 
hereby seem that well- or ill-doing belongeth only to our 

If at any time it happened “ that also being provoked by the 
unto Augustine (as it did a^nst adversaries of the truth, who bsure 
** the Dooatists and others) to al- themselves high of some council, 
** lege Ae authority of the ancient ** or of some man of name that had 
** Fathers which had been before favomed that part.’’ T. C. Hb. 
“ him j yet this was not done b&> ii, p. 22. 

** fore he had laid a sure foundation Matt. xxvi. 40. 

** of bis causs in the Scriptures, and 




ureighti^ md to thode deeds wiich a^e cf so great 

importance that they require advice. But thus to d^temme 
were perilous^ and peradventure unsound also. 1 do tatfcer 
incline to thinks that seeing aU the unforced actions men 
are voluntary, and all voluntary actions tendings^ to the end 
have choice, and all choice presuppo^th the knowledge of 
some cause wherefore we make it: whure^the reasonable 
cause of such actions so readily offereth itself that it needetik 
not to be sought for; in those things though we do not 
deliberate, yet they are of their nature apt to be deliberated 
on, in regard of the will, which may incline either way, 
and would not any one way bend itself, if there were not 
some apparent motive to lead it. Deliberation actual we use, 
when there is doubt what we should incline our wills unto. 
Where no doubt is, deliberation is not excluded as impertinent 
unto the thing, but as needless in regard of the agent, which 
seeth already what to resolve upon. It hath no apparent 
absurdity therefore in it to think, that all actions of men 
endued with the use of reason are generally either good 
or evil. 


[2.] Whatsoever is good, the same is also approved of God ; 
and according unto the sundry degrees of goodness, the kinds 
of divine approbation are in like sort multiplied. Some 
things are good, yet in so mean a degree of goodness, that 
men are only not disproved nor disallowed of God for 
them. No man hateth his own flesh " If ye do good 
unto them that do so to you, the very publicans themselviss 
do as much®'^.” ^^They are worse than infidels that have no 
care to provide for their own In actions of this sort, 
the very light of Nature alone may discover that which is so 
far forth in the sight of God allowable. 

[3.] Some things in such sort are allowed, that they be also 
required as necessary unto salvation, by way of direct 
immediate and proper necessity final ; so that without per- 
formance of them we cannot by ordinary course be saved, 
nor by any means be excluded from life observing them. In 
actions of this kind our chiefest direction is from Scripture^ for 
Nature is no sufficient teacher what we should do that 


Ephes. V. 39. 


^ Matt, V. 46. 


^ * 1 V. 8. 
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II. we^a;yattahx\^ ThewmM^^^ 

of Nature is by fbe l%ht of jScriptor^ eo fully aad so 
perfectly herein supplied, that further light than this hath 
added there doth not need imto that end. 

Filially some things, although not so required of 
necessity that to leave them undone excludeth from salvation, 
are notwithstanding of so great dignity and acceptation with 
God> that most ample reward in heaven is laid up for them. 
]^er6of we have no commandment either in Nature or Scrip- 
t^e which doth exact them at our hands ; yet those motives 
there are in both which draw most effectually our minds unto 
them. In this kind there is not the least action but it doth 
‘ somewhat make to the accessory augmentation of our bliss* 
For .which cause our Saviour doth plainly witness, that there 
shall not be as much as a cup of cold water bestowed for his 
sake without reward Hereupon dependeth whatsoever 
difference there is between the states of saints in glory; 
hither we refer whatsoever belongeth unto the highest perfec- 
tion of man by way of service towards God ; hereunto that 
fervour and first love of Christians did bend itself, causing 
them to sell their possessions, and lay down the price at the 
blessed Apostles’ feet Hereat St. Faul^ undoubtedly did 
aim in so far abridging his own liberty, and exceeding that 
which the bond of necessary and enjoined duty tied him 
unto®. 

[5.] Wherefore seeing that in all these several kind of 
actions there can be nothing possibly evil which God 
approveth ; and that he approveth much more than he doth 
command ® ; and that his very commandments in some kind. 


^ Matt. X. 42. 

1 Acts iv. 34, 35. 

* I Thcss. ii. 7, 9. 

® [Chr, Letter, p. i 5 . " Whether 

* we may not justly judge, that in 

* thus 8]^aldng you sow the- seede 

* of that doctrine which leadeth 
' men to those arrogant workes of 

** supererogation.” 

Hooker, MS. note. ** Did God 

* command Paul not to marry, or 

* not to ii90eyve his daily mainte* 

* nance from the Church i He re- 

* framed both without cmnmand- 

* meat, but not without apprpba- 


" tion from God. Yea, he himself 
doth counsel! that which he doth 
not command, and they that fol- 
“ lowed his counsell did well, al- 
“ though they did it not by way of 
“ necessary ooediwice, but of volun- 
tarie choice. 

** Was the sale of Ananias his 
** land allowed in God’s sight ? 1 

** hope you will graunt it was, sith 
the Holy Ghost commendeth 
sundry others which did the like. 
His pmpose in selling was good, 
but his fmudirreligious and wicked 
withholdmg toe price which 



as namely his ptecepts compMftiended tlie la^ of nature^ boo* 
may be otherwise known than only by Sariptee; moA that 
to do them, howsoerer we know them, mtist needs be aecept* 
able in his sight let them with whom we ha^O hitherto 
disputed consider well, how it can lst$^d with reason to 
make the bare mandate of sacred Scripture the only rule 
of all good and evil in the actions of monjiil men. . The 
testimonies of God are true, the testimonies of God are 
perfect, the testimonies of God are all sufficient unto that 
end for which they were given. Therefore accordingly we do 
receive them, we do not think that in them God hath omitted 
any thing needftil unto his purpose, and left his intent to be 
accomplished by our devisings. What the Scripture purposeth^ 
the same in all points it doth perform. 

Howbeit that here we swerve not in judgment, one thing 
especially we must observe, namely that the absolute perfec- 
tion of Scripture is seen by relation unto that end whereto 
it tendeth. And even hereby it cometh to pass, that first sudh 
as imagine the general and main drift of the body of sacred 
Scripture not to be so large as it is, nor that God did 

** he pretended to give whole. Yeat But as for supererogation in pope* 

did not God command Ananias or rie, it belongeth unto satisfactory 

the rest to make any such sale. " actions, and not unto meritorious. 

For then how should Peter have Whereas therefore with them 

“ said it was free for Ananias to workes not commanded are chiefly 

have reteined it in his handes ? meritorious, and in merit no su- 

God did therefore approve what pererogation held, you do ill to 

he did not commana in that ac- say that he which maketh , any 

tion. thing not commanded allowable 

Had not the Law as well free estahlisheth workes of superero- 

“ offerings, which were approved, gation.” 

“ as necessary, which were com- Chr. Letter, p. i 5 . “ You ap- 

manded, of God ? " peare to us to scatter the pro- 

y If I s^uld ask, have you “ phane graines of poperie.” 

" sinned in hot setting your name Hooker, MS. note. " It is not I 
to your hook, I am very sure you " that scatter, but you that gather 
** will answere, no, but that you more than ever was let fall/T 
have done what God alloweth. * [Hooker, MS. note on Chr. 

Yeat hath not God I think com- Letter, p. 14. De imperfectione 
" maunded that you should concede honorum openun vide Hier. con-^ 
your name : and so you have " tra Lucifer, cap. 6.^ (p. 142, D. 
sh^ed yourself heere aPapist by " Conveniat unusquisque cor simm, 
doing a work of supererogation, et in onmi vita inveniet, quam 
if every thing done and not com- rarum sit fidelem animam invenfri, 
manded be such a work. The like ^ ut tiihil ob glorise cupiifitatNn, 
might„ be said although you had " nihil ob zYtmusculos nominitm 
‘‘ put yom name thereto. For the fedat, &c.”) and Genebtard. in ‘ 
case islikein aUwoikes indifferent. " Symb. Athanas. p. $06/^ 



iMJmd tc»4dmr^«i m tnitii he doth^ a foil instnictioii 
Mt M tiy^^ ufilto aahfatkm necessary, the knowledge wheredP 
t&aa hy nature could not otherwise in this life attain unto : 
they are by diis very mesm induced either still to look for 
WSfW rerelatious from hearen, or else dangerously to add 
to the word of God uncertain tradition, that so the doctrine 
of man’s salvation may be complete ; which doctrine we con- 
stantiy hold in all respects without any such thing added to 
be so complete, that we utterly refiise as much as once 
to acquaint ourselves with any thing further. Whatsoever to 
xhake up the doctrine of man’s salvation is added, as in supply 
of the Scripture’s unsuflSiciency, we reject it. Scripture pur- 
this, hath perfectly and Mly done it. 

Again the scope ajid purpose of God in delivering the 
Holy Scripture such as do take more largely than behoveth, 
they on the contrary side, racking and stretching it fiirther 
than by him was meant, are drawn into sundry as great 
inconveniences. These pretending the Scripture’s perfection 
infer thereupon, that in Scripture aU things lawful to be done 
must needs be contained. We count those things perfect 
which want nothing requisite for the end whereto they were 
instituted. As therefore God created every part and partide 
of man exactly perfect, that is t6 say in all points sufficient 
unto that use for which he appointed it; so the Scripture, 
yea every sentence thereof, is perfect, and wanteth nothing 
requisite unto that purpose for which God delivered the same. 
So that if hereupon we conclude, that because the Scripture 
is perfect, therefore all things lawftd to be done are compre- 
hended in the Scripture ; we may even as well conclude so 
of every sentence, as of the whole sum and body thereof, 
unless we first cf all prove that it was the drift, scope, and 
purpose of Almighty God in Holy Scripture to comprise 
all things which man may practise. 

[6.] But admit this, aud mark, I beseech you, what would 
follow. God in delivering Scripture to his Church should 
dean have abrogated amongst them the law of nature ; which 
is an infeUible knowledge imprinted in the minds of all the 
children of men, whereby both general principles for directing 
of human actions are comprehended, and conclusions derived 
from them ; upon which conclusions growetii in particularity 


the chdbe df gdod mi evil in the da% a&iie ef this Wk. 
Admit this^ and what shall the Setiptnre be but a snare and 
a torment to weak consciences^ filling them with^^infinite 
perplexities^ scrupulosities, doubts insoluble, and exitreme 
despairs ® ? Not that the Scripture itself ^qth cause any such 
thing, (for it tendeth to the clean contrary, and the fruit 
thereof is resolute assurance and certainty in that it teacheth,) 
but the necessities of this Kfe urging men to do that which 
the light of nature, common discretion and judgment of itself 
directeth them unto ; on the other side, this doctrine teaching 
them that so to do were to sin against their own souls, and 
that they put forth their hands to iniquity whatsoever they go 
about and have not first the sacred Scripture of God for 
direction ; how can it choose but bring the simple a thousand 
times to their wits’ end: how can it choose but vex and 
amaze them ? For in every action of common life to find out 
some sentence clearly and infallibly setting before our eyes 
what we ought to do, (seem we in Scripture never so expert,) 
would trouble us more than we axe aware. In weak and 
tender minds we little know what misery this strict opinion 
would breed, besides the stops it would make in the whole 
course of all men’s lives and actions. Make all things sin which 
we do by direction of nature’s light, and by the rule of common 
discretion, without thinking at all upon Scripture ; admit 
this position, and parents shall cause their children to sin, 
as oft as they cause them to do any thing, before they come 
to years of capacity and be ripe for knowledge in tha 
Scripture : admit this, and it shall not be with masters as it 
was with him in the Gospel, but servants being commanded 
to go ® shall stand still, till they have their errand warranted 
unto them by Scripture. Which as it standeth with Christian 
duty in some cases, so in common afiairs to require it were 
most unfit. 

[7.] Two opinions therefore there are concerning sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture, each extremely opposite unto the olher, 
and both repugnant unto truth. The schools of Borne teach 

® ‘‘Where this doctrine is accused ** remedy, it must need be that it 

of bringing men to despair, it bringeth comfort and joy to the 

“ hath wrong. For when doubting conscience of man.” T. C. lib. 

the way to against ii.p. 61. 

which this doetrbie ofibrem tlw ■ Luke vii. $, 



Wi mid Tru^. 

n. Soriptore to be so DfOBufficient, as if^ exc^ traditicms were 
added^ it not contidn all reyealed and supernatural tmtb^ 
wUcb absolutely is necessary for tbe children of men in this 
life to know that they may in /the next be saved* Others 
justly condemning this ophdon grow likewise xmto a danger^ 
ouB extifemity, as if Scripture did not only contain all things 
in that kind necessary^ but all things simply^ and in such 
scu^t that to do any thing according to any other law were not 
only unnecessary but even opposite unto salvation, unlawftd 
and sinful* Whatsoever is spoken of God or things apper- 
taining to God otherwise than as the truth is ; though it seem 
an honour, it is an injury. And as incredible praises given 
unto men do often abate and impair the credit of their 
deserved commend|don ; so we must likewise take great 
heed, lest in attributing unto Scripture more than it can have, 
the incredibility of that do cause even those things which 
indeed it hath most abundantly to be less reverendy esteemed* 
I therefore leave it to themselves to consider, whether they 
have in this first point or not overshot themselves ; which 
God doth know is quicldy done, even when our meaning 
is most sincere, as I am verily persuaded theirs in this 
case was* 



THE THIRD BOOK. 


CONCBRNING THEIR SECOND ASSBRtlON, THAT IN sbRlPTURB THERE 
MUST BE OP NECESSITY CONTAINED A FORM OP CHURCH POLITY, 
THE LAWS WHEREOF MAY IN NOWISE BE ALTERED. 


THE MATTER CONTAINED IN THIS THIRD BOOK. 

I. What the Church is, hud in what respect Laws of Polity are thereunto 

necessarily required. 

II. Whether it be necessary that some particular Form of Church Polity 

be set down in Scripture, sith the things that belong particularly 
to any such Form are not of necessity to Salvation. 

III. That matters of Church Polity are different from matters of Faith and 

Salvation, and that they themselves so teach which are our reprovets 
for so teaching. 

IV. ITiat hereby we take not from Scripture any thing which thereunto 

with the soundness of truth may be given. 

V. Their meaning who first urged against the Polity of the Church of 

England, that nothing ought to be established in the Church more 
than IS commanded by the Word of God. 

VI. How great injury men by so thinking should offer unto all the 

Churches of God. 

VII. A shift notwithstanding to maintain it, by interpreting commanded, 

as though it were meant that greater things only ought to be found 
set down in Scnpture particularly, and lesser framed by the general 
rules of Scnpture. 

VIII. Another device to defend the same, by expounding commanded, as 
if it did signify grounded on Scnpture, and were opposed to things 
found out by light of natural reason only. 

IX. How Laws for the Polity of the Church may be made by the advice 

of men, and how those Laws being not repugnant to the Word of 
God are approved in his sight. 

X. That neither God^s being the Author of Laws, nor yet his committing 

of them to Scripture, is any reason sufficient to prove that they 
admit no addition or change. 

XI. Whether Christ must needs intend Laws unchangeable altogether, 

or have forbidden any where to make any ofher Law than hinmlf 
did deliver. 

hooker, VOL, I. Z 



^ Chwreh Mystical: its Memh&ts mknown. 


BOOK III. 4 LBEIT the substance of those controversies whereinto we 

have begun to wade be rather of outward things appertain- 
Sd tawhat ^ ^ Church of Christ, than of any thing wherein the 
nature and being of the Church consisteth, yet because the 
thereunto subiect or matter which this position concerneth is, A Form 

aecessaHly 

required, of Chuvch Govemmmt or Church Polity ^ it therefore behoveth 
us so far forth to consider the nature of the Church, as is 
requisite for men’s more clear and plain understanding in 
what respect Laws of Polity or Government are necessary 
thereunto. 

[2.] That Church of Christ, which we properly term his 
body mystical, can be but one ; neither can that one be 
sensibly discerned by any man, inasmuch as the parts thereof 
are some in heaven ^ready with Christ, *and the rest that are 
on earth (albeit their natural persons be visible) we do not 
discern under this property, whereby they are truly and 
infallibly of that body. Only our minds by intellectual conceit 
are able to apprehend, that such a real body there is, a body 
collective, because it containeth an huge multitude ; a body 
mystical, because the mystery of their conjunction is removed 
altogether from sense. Whatsoever we read in Scripture 
concerning the endless love and the saving mercy which God 
sheweth towards his Church, the only proper subject thereof 
is this Church. Concerning this flock it is that our Lord and 
Saviour hath promised, I give unto them eternal life, and 
they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out 
of my hands They who are of this society have such 
marks and notes of distinction from all others, as are not 
object unto our sense ; only unto God, who seeth their hearts 
and understandeth all their secret cogitations, unto him they 
are clear and manifest. All men knew Nathanael to be an 
Israelite. But our Saviour piercing deeper giveth further 
testimony of him than men could have done with such 
certainty as he did, ‘‘ Behold indeed an Israelite in whom is 
" no guile*.” If we profess, as Peter did®, that we love the 
Lord, and profess it in the hearing of men, charity is prone to 
believe all things, and therefore charitable men are likely 
to think we do so, as long as they see no proof to the contrary. 

' John X. a8, * John i. 47. ® John xxi. i 5 . 
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But that our lovo is sound and sincere, that it eometh firom book in v 
« a pure heart and a good conscienoe and a faith Unfeigned S” 
who can pronounce, saving only the Searcher of aU men’s 
hearts, who alone intuitively doth know in this kind who 
are His ? * 

[3.] And as those everlasting promises df love, mercy, and 
blessedness belong to the mystical Church ; even so on the 
other side when we read of any duty which the Church of 
God is bound unto, the Church whom this doth concern 
is a sensibly known company. And this visible Church ' 
in like sort is but one, continued from the first beginning of 
the world to the last end. Which company being divided 
into two moieties, the one before, the oth§r since the coming 
of Christ ; that part, which since the coming of Clirist partly 
hath embraced and partly shall hereafter embrace the Chris- 
tian Religion, we term as by a more proper name the Church 
of Christ. And therefore the Apostle affirmeth plainly of all 
men Chri3tian that be they Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, 
they are all incorporated into one company, they all make but 
one body The unity of which visible body and Church 
of Christ consisteth in that uniformity which all several 
persons thereunto belonging have, by reason of that one 
Lord whose servants they all profess themselves, that me 
Faith which they all acknowledge, that one Baptism where- 
with they are all initiated 

[4.] The visible Church of Jesus Christ is therefore one, 
in outward profession of those things, which supernaturally 
appertain to the very essence of Christianity, and are neces- 
sarily required in every particular Christian man. Let all 
the house of Israel know for certainty,” saith Peter, tlfiit 
God hath made him both Lord and Christ, even this Jesus 
whom you have crucified ®.” Christians therefore they are 
not, which call not him their Master and Lord And from 
hence it came that first at Antioch, and afterwards throughout 
the whole world, all that are of the Church visible were 

^i^nm.i. 5 . ‘^body.” Ephes. iii. 6. Vide Th.. 

I Cor. xii. 13. p. 3, q, art. 3. [should it not be 

“ Ikat he might reconcile both q. 8. art. 3 ?”] 
unto God in one body.” Ephes. 7 [Ephes. iv. 5 .] 

ii. 16. “ That the Gentiles should ® Acts ii. 36. 

“ beinheritors also, and of the same ® John xiii. 13 ; Col. in. 34. iv. i. 
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caUad Christiaiis even amongst the heathen. Which naifiie 
— unto them was precious and glorious, but in the estimation of 
the rest of the world even Christ Jesus himself was execrable 
for whose sake all men were so likewise which did acknow- 
ledge him to be their Lord. This himself did foresee, and 
therefore armed his Church, to the end they might sustain it 
without discomfort, All these things they will do unto you 
for my name’s sake ; yea, the time shall come, that whoso- 
« ever killeth you will think that he doth God good service 
These things I teU you, that when the hour shall come, 
ye may then call to mind how I told you beforehand of 
<< them 12 .” 

[ 5 .] But our naming of Jesus Christ the Lord is not 
enough to prove us Christians, unless we also embrace that 
feith, which Christ *hath published unto the world. To 
shew that the angel of Pergamus continued in Christianity, 
behold how the Spirit of Christ speaketh, Thou keepest 
my name, and thou hast not denied my faith ^3/’ Con- 
cerning which faith, the rule thereof,” saith Tertullian, 
is one alone, immovable, and no way possible to be better 
framed anew What rule that is he sheweth by rehearsing 
those few articles of Christian belief. And before Tertullian, 
Ireney ; The Church though scattered through the whole 
world unto the utmost borders of the earthy iiath from 
the Apostles and their disciples received belief^®.” The 
parts of which belief he also reciteth, in substance the very 
• same with Tertullian, and thereupon inferreth, This faith 


I Cor. i. 23. Vide et Tadtum, 
lib. Annal. xv. jc. 44.] Nero qucc- 
‘‘ sitissimis poenis affecit quos per 
flagitia invisos vulgue Chnstianos 
^pellabat. Auctor nominis ejus 
Christus, qui llbeno unpeiitante 

* per procuratorem Pontmm Pila- 
^ turn supplicio affectus erat. Re- 

* pressaque in prsesens exitiabiiis 
^ superstitio rursus erumpebat, non 
‘ modo per Judseam, originem ejus 
' mali. Bed per urbem etiam, quo 
^ cuncta undique atrocia aut pu- 

denda conduunt celebranturque.” 
John XV. 21. 

John xvi. 2. 4. 

Apoc. ii. 13. 

“ Tertull. de Virgin, Veland. [c. 


1. Regula quidem fidei una om- 
nino est, sola immobilis et irrefor- 
mabihs.”] 

Iren, advers. Haeres. hb. i. cap. 

2. et 3. [*H fx€v €KK\r)a-ia, Koimp 

Kaff oKtjs Trjs olKovfieprfs cooff ircpar&v 
TTfs yrjs di€(nrappJvri, rrapa be rmv 
* A7rofrr6Ka>v Kai t5>v (Ktipmp paSriT&p 
TrapoXo/SoOcra Trjv . .. mariv , . . 

And c, iii. Tavr^p rrjp marip, a>g 

7rpoe0a/i6i/, ^ iKi^T]<ria, Kcuirep ip oXtp 

Kdapf bietnrappiprj, hnpxkSiS 
<l)v\diT(r€i, &g tpa oIkop oIkovco* 
Kai 6poi<os marevei tovtoij, or i*/av 
O'VT^p Kopoiap* 

Kai avpxji&pas ravra KTipva‘ar€i Kai 
d«ddfr«eci Kai irapaBibtafrip, ardfia 
K€KTfifjJpri • . , . fcal oih'f 6 Trdw bvpor 
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the Church being spread far and wide preserveth as if one 
house did contain them : these things it equally emhitaceth, 
as though it had even one soul, one heart, and no more : 
it publisheth teacheth and delivereth these things with 
« uniform consent, as if God had giv^n it but^ one only 
tongue wherewith to speak. He which amongst the. guides 
of the Church is'best able to speak uttereth more than 
this, and less than this the most simple doth not uttef ,” 
when they make profession of their faith. 

[6.] Now although we know the Christian faith and allow 
of it, yet in this respect we are but entering; entered we 
are not into the visible Church before our admittance by 
the door of Baptism. Wherefore immediately upon the 
acknowledgment of Christian faith, the Eunuch (we see) 
was baptized by Philipp®, Paul by Ananias by Peter an 
huge multitude containiag three thousand souls i®, which 
being once baptized were reckoned in the number of souls 
added to the visible Church. 

[7.] As for those virtues that belong unto moral righteous- 
ness and honesty of life, we do not mention them, because 
they are not proper unto Christian men, as they are Christian, 
but do concern them as they are men. True it is, the want 
of these virtues excludeth from salvation So doth much 


TOff €v \6y<a rStv iv rms iKickqa-ims 
TTpoeararoDP trepa Tovrmp cpei .... 
O0TC 6 aardsp^s ip T<p Xdy^ cXarraKrct 
r^p Tra/odSocrt*'.] 

Acte viii. 38. 

^7 Acts xxii. 16. 

Acts ii. 41. 

[Chr. Letter, p. 8. “ Whether 
“ you mean . . . that morall virtues 
‘‘ are any where rightlie taught hut 
“ in holy Scripture : or that vohere^ 
soeoer they be taught^ they he of 
" such necessitie, that the wante of 
“ them exclude from salvation, and 
" what Scripture approveth such a 
saying ?** 

Hooker, MS. note. A doctrine 
“ which would well have pleased 
Caligula, Nero, and such other 
** monsters to heare. Had Ihapos- 
** ties taught this it might have ad- 
vanced them happily to honour. 
*^The contrary doctrine hath cost 


many saints and martyrs their 
« lives.” 

Ibid. p. 13. The very cause 
why good workes cannot justify 
is for that evell workes do excludle 
from salvation ; And the most 
righteous in some things offend. 
" Vid. Philon. p. 2o5.” (el yhp 
^ovkrfdeirf 6 Beos biKaarai. Bpfjr^ 
Xtoph ikeov, rifp KarabiKd^oxXrap 
otcrei, prjd^pos dpBpmrtop top 
airb yepea-etDS p^Xf^ TeXevrrjs fiiop 
drrraKrTOP i( iavrov bpapdpros, aXXa 
rov pAp eKovariois, rov Se aKovciois 
Xpficraf^pov rois ip froo"lp dX.i<rBri» 
pxm-ipA 

And again, ibid. The workes of 
heathen men not acceptable jor^- 
ter pravm^aaendiprincipium. Vide 
Eucher.” licet dicere, Philo- 
sophisB alios nomen usu^asse, nos 
‘^vitam. EtCnim, qualia ah his 
dari possunt prseoepta viv6n<h ? 
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disk a Mark of the Chtlkvk ViMle, 

3»^in. more the Absence of inward beKef of heart; so doth despair 

— ■'■■■■ ■ and lack of hop© ; so emptiness of Christian love and charity. 
But we speak now of the visible Church, whose children are 
signed with this mark, " One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” 
In whomsoever these things are, the Church doth acknowledge 
them for her children ; them only she holdeth for aliens and 
strangers, in whom these things are not found. For want of 
these it is that Saracens, Jews, and Infidels are excluded out 
of the bounds of the Church. Others we may not deny to 
be of the visible Church, as long as these things are not 
wanting in them. For apparent it is, that all men are of 
necessity either Christians or not Christians. If by external 
profession they be Christians, then are they of the visible 
Church of Christ : apd Christians by external profession they 
are all, whose mark of recognizance hath in it those things 
which we have mentioned, yea, although they be impious 
idolaters, wicked heretics, persons excommunicable, yea, and 
cast out for notorious improbity. Such withal we deny not 
to be the imps and limbs of Satan, even as long as they 
continue such. 

[8.] Is it then possible, that the selfsame men should belong 
both to the synagogue of Satan and to the Church of Jesus 
Christ ? Unto that Church which is his mystical body, not 
possible ; because that body consisteth of none but only true 
Israelites, true sons of Abraham, true servants and saints of 
God. Howbeit of the visible body and Church of Jesus 
Christ those may be and oftentimes are, in respect of the 
main parts of their outward profession, who in regard of their 
inward disposition of mind, yea, of external conversation, 
yea, even of some parts of their very profession, are most 
worthily both hateful in the sight of God himself, and in 
the eyes of the sounder part of the visible Church most 
execrable. Our Saviour therefore compareth the kingdom of 

Causam nesciunt ; iffnonintes “ stinentia vitiorum.” Epist. ad 
“ enim Deum, et statim ah exordio Valerian. inBibl. Patr. Colon, i6i8. 

justiliee declinantes, consequenti t. iv. p. 777.) 

“ in C8Btera feruntur errore. Sic And again, ibid. " Morall 
“ fit pOBtea, ut studionnn talium “ workes done in faith, hope and 
** finis sit vanitas. Siqui apud lUos ** charitie are accepted and rewarded 
“ honestiora defininnt, huic jactan- with God, the want thereof pun- 
“ ti© deserviunt, huic iaborant : ita “ ished with eternal death. Noe 
“ apud eos non est vacua vitiis ab- fornicator, adulterer, &c,”] 
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heaven te a net, wherennto fdl Trh^xsb con[|eth neither is nor book uju 
seemeth fish®® : his Church he eompareth unto a field, where 
tares manifestly known and seen by all men do grow inter- 
mingled with good com®', and even so shall continue till the 
final consummation of the world. God^ bath ha^ over and 
ever shall hav^ some Church visible upon barth. When the 
people of God worshipped the calf in the wilderness®® ; when 
they adored the brazen serpent®^ ; when they served the gods 
of nations; when they bowed their knees to Baal®^; when 
they burnt incense and oflFered sacrifice unto idols®®: true it 
is, the wrath of God was most fiercely inflamed against them, 
their prophets justly condemned them, as an adulterous seed®® 
and a wicked generation of miscreants, which had forsaken 
the living God®'^, and of him were likewise forsaken®®, in 
respect of that singular mercy he kindly and 

lovingly embraced his faithful children. Howbeit retaining 
the law of God and the holy seal of his covenant, the sheep 
of his visible flock they continued even in the depth of their 
disobedience and rebellion®®. Wherefore not only amongst 
them God always had liis Church, because he had thousands 
which never bowed their knees to Baal®® ; but whose knees 
were bowed unto Baal, even they were also of the visible 
Chui'ch of God. Nor did the Prophet so complain, as if that 
Church had been quite and clean extinguished ; but he took 
it as though there had not been remaining in the world any 
besides himself, that carried a true and an upright heart 
towards God with care to serve him according unto his 
holy will. 

[9.] For lack of diligent observing the difference, first 
between the Church of God mystical and visible, then between 
the visible sound and corrupted, sometimes more, sometimes 
less, the oversights are neither few nor light that have been 
committed. This deceiveth them, and nothing else, who 
think that in the time of the first world the family of Noah 
did contain all that were of the visible Church of God. 


Matt. xiii. 47. 

Matt. xiii. 24. 

^ Exod. xxxii; Ps. evL 19, 20. 
2 Kings xviii, 4. 

Jer. XI. 13. 


®® Isa. Ivu. 3. 

®7 Isa. i. 4. • 

Isa. lx. | 5 . 

Jer. xiii, 11. 

3 ® I Kings xix. 18. 



ihte hence it grew, and from no other canse in the world, 
■that the African bishops in the cotmcil of Carthage®^, know- 
ing how the administration of baptism belongeth only to the 
Church of Christ, and supposing that heretics which were 
apparently severed from the sound believing Church could 
not possibly be of the Church of Jesus Christ, thought it 
utterly against reason, that baptism administered by men of 
corrupt belief should be accounted as a sacrament. And 
therefore in maintenance of rebaptization their arguments are 
built upon the fore-alleged ground®*, ^^That heretics are 
not at all any part of the Church of Christ. Our Saviour 
" founded his Church on a rock, and not upon heresy®®. 

Power of ’baptizing he gave to his Apostles, unto heretics 
“ he gave it not®^. Wherefore they that are without the 
" Church, and oppose themselves against Christ, do but 
" scatter His sheep and flock, without the Church baptize 
they cannot.” Again, ^^Are heretics Christians or are they 
not ? If they be Christians, wherefore remain they not ^ 
in God’s Church ? If they be no Christians, how make they 
Christians ? Or to what purpose shall those words of the 
Lord serve : ^ He which is not with me is against me ; 
and, ^ He which gathereth not with me scattereth®® V 
Wherefore evident it is, that upon misbegotten children and 
the brood of Antichrist without rebaptization the Holy 
Ghost cannot descend®® ” But none in this case so earnest 
as Cyprian®'^ : I know no baptism but one, and that in the 

[A.D. 2S6.] Christiani non sunt, quomodo 

Fortunat. in Concil. Car. Chnstianos faciunt ? aut quo 

J«su6 Chnstus, Dominus et Deus pertmebit sermo Domini dicentis, 

noster, Dei Patris et Creatbris Uui non est mecum adversus me 

** Fdius, super petram aedificavit est, et qui non mecum coUigit 

“ Ecclesiam auam, non super hee- spargit ? Unde constat, super fihos 

** resin ; et potestatem baptizandi alienos et soboles Antichristi 8pi- 

Episcopis dedit, non hseretids. ritum Sanctum per manus imposi- 

Quare qui extra Ecclesiam sunt, tionem tantuxnmodo non posse 

et contra Christum stantes oves descendere.”] 

' ejus et gregem spargunt,- bapti- ^7 ^^ot Cyprian, but another 

• zare foris non possnnt.” t. i, 233. Cajcifius, Bishop of Bilta in Mann- 
ed. Fell.] tania, ibid. 230. “ Ego unum bap- 

®® Matt. vii. 24. xvi. 18. ** tisma in Ecclesia sola scio, et 

^ Matt, xxviii. <9. ** extra Ecclesiam nullum. Hie erit 

^ Matt. xii. 30. unum, ubi spes vera est et fides 

Secuitduius in eodem Concil, “ certa. Sic enim scriptum est : 
[ibid. p. 234. ** Heeretici Chnstiani ** 'Una fides, una spes, unum baP; 

“ sunt, an non ? Si Christiani sunt, " tisma,’ nop apud h^reticos, uoi 
enr in Ecclesia Dei non sunt ? Si " spes nulla est, et fides fiJsa, ubi 
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Church only; soue without Churchy where he that BooSifii^ 
« doth cast out the Devil hath the Devil ; he doth exarmne 
about belief whose lips and words do breathe forth a canker ; 
the faithless doth o£kr the articles df faith ; a wicked 
creature forgiveth wickedness ; in tha name,^ of Christ 
Antichrist signeth ; he which is cursed of God blesseth ; 
a dead carrion promiseth life ; a man unp^a^ceable giveth 
peace ; a blasphemer calleth upon the name of God ; a 
" profane person doth exercise priesthood ; a sacrilegious 
“ wretch doth prepare the altar ; and in the neck of all 
these that evil also cometh, the Eucharist a very bishop of 
the Devil doth presume to consecrate.” All this was true, 
but not sufficient to prove that heretics were in no sort any 
part of the visible Church of Christ, and consequently their 
baptism no baptism. This opinion therefore was afterwards 
both condemned by a better advised council and also 
revoked by the chiefest of the authors thereof themselves. 

[lo.] What is but only the selfsame error and misconceit, 


“ omnia per mendacium aguntur, 
ubi exorcizat daemoniacus ; sacra- 
mentum interrogat cujus os et 
‘‘ verba cancer emittunt j fidem dat 
“ infidelis ; veniam debctorum tri- 
" buit sceleratus ; in nomine Christi 
tingit Antichristus ; benedicit a 
Deo maledictus ; vitam pollicetur 
“ mortuus ; pacem dat impacificus ; 
** Deum invocat blasphemus ; sa- 
“ cerdotium administrat prophanus ; 
“ pomt altare sacrilegus. Ad haec 
** omnia accedit et illud malumij ut 
antistites Diaboli audeant Eucha- 
nstiam facere.”] 

38 jjj Concilio Niceno. Vide 
Hieron. Dial. adv. Lucifer, [ii. 146. 
The genuine canons of the council 
of Nice contain no express general 
enactment on this point: only the 
8th canon exempts the Novatians 
from rebaptization, the ipth imposes 
it on the followers of raul of Sa- 
mosata. The principle however, for 
which Hooker contends, is plainly 
implied in these two enactments. 
See Routh, Scriptorum ^clesiasti- 
corum Opuscula, p. 359, 366. The 
7th canon of Constantinople is more 
^ress: but its genumeness is 
doubted : however it may safely be 


appealed to for the practice of the 
orthodox church in that age, ibid. 
379, 460. The passage from St. 
Jerome is as follows : “ Conatus est 
“ beatus Cyprianus contritos lacus 
fiigere, nec bibere de aqua aliens; 
" et idcirco haereticorum baptisms 
“ reprobans, ad Stephanum tunc 
" Romanae urbis Episcopum, qui a 
beato Petro vigesraius sextus fuit, 
super hac re Afncanam synodum 
" direxit : sed conatus ejus frustra 
fiiit. Denioue illi ipsi episcopi, qui 
" rebaptizanaos haereticos cum eo 
“ statuerant, ad antiquam consuetu- 
“ dinem revoluti, novum emisere 
" decretum.” (But see the viiith 
canon of the council of Arles, (A.D. 
14.) as quoted by Dr. Rouffi, Re- 
quiae Sacrae, III. 137. and his note 
there, which seems to prove that 
St. Jerome did not mean a formal 
repeal of St. Cyprian’s rule, but a 
discontinuance of it in practice, 
sanctioned as we know by St. 
Augustin, who yas Jerome’s con- 
temporary.) And p. 147, A. Sy- 

** nodus quoque Nicsena omnes 

hssrericos suscepit, excepds Fauli 
Samosatenidisapulis/*] 
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MOE Hi. iBterewitk otfa^t beimg at this day likewise possessedj, they 
* '***’ -ask us where our Church did luik, in what caye of the earth 
it slept for so many hundreds of years together before the 
birth of Martin Luther? As if we were of opinion that 
Luther did erect a new Church of Christ No, the Church 
of Christ which was from the beginning is and continueth 
unto the end: of which Church all parts have not been 
always equally sincere and sound. In the days of Abia it 
plainly appeareth that Judah was by many degrees more free 
from pollution than Israel, as that solenm oration sheweth 
wherein he pleadeth for the one against the other in this 
wise*^: O Jeroboam and all Israel hear you me : have ye 

^ not driven away the priests of the Lord, the sons of Aaron 
and the Levites, and have made you priests like the people 
of nations ? Whosoever cometh to consecrate with a young 
“ bullock and seven rams, the same may be a priest of them 
" that are no gods. But we belong unto the Lord our God 
“ and have not forsaken him ; and the priests the sons of 
Aaron minister unto the Lord every morning and every 
evening burnt-offerings and sweet incense, and the bread is 
set in order upon the pure table, and the candlestick of gold 
with the lamps thereof to burn every evening ; for we keep 
the watch of the Lord our God, but ye have forsaken him 
In St. Paul’s time the integrity of Rome was famous ; Corinth 
many ways reproved; they of Galatia much more out of 
square In St. John’s time Ephesus and Smyrna in far 
better state than Thyatira and Pergamus were We hope 
therefore that to reform ourselves if at any time we have done 
amiss, is not to sever ourselves from the Church we were of 


2 Chron. xiii. 4, 9, 10, ii. 

^ee tlie conclusion of Hooker’s 
first Sermon on part of St, Jude.] 
[Rom. i, 8; I Cor. 1. iii — ^vi; 
Gal. 1. 6.] 

Apoc. ii. Vide S. Hieron. [ubi 
sup. 146. “ Ajwstolis adhuc in se- 
“ culo superstitibus, adhuc apud 
“ Judseam Chnsti sanguine recenti, 
pbaiitasma Dommi corpus assere- 
batur : Gaktas ad obseivationem 
** legis traductos Apostolus iterum 
parturit : Corinthios resurrecti- 
onem carnis non cred^tes pluri- 
bus argumentis ad verum iter tra- 


here conatur Plurimi (haere- 

“ ticorum) vivente adhuc Joanne 

Apostolo eruperunt Angelo 

Ei)he8i deserta charitas imputa- 
tur; in angelo Pergaraense Ec- 
clesiae, idolothytorum esus, et 
Nicolaitanim doctrina reprehen- 
ditur ; item apud angelum^Phiaty- 
‘ rorum, Hieaabel Prophetissa, et 
simulacrorum escae, et fornicatio- 
nes increpantup. £t tamen om- 
nes hos ad pcenitentiam Domi- 
nus hortatur .. . . non autem cog^ 
ret poenitere^ si non esset poeni- 
tentibus veniam concessurus.”] 
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before. In thn Chturch we were^ md we are m Olber swt m. 
difference between our eis^tate before an^ now we know none ,,.,!lJx 
but only such as we see in Judah; which having somethne 
been idolatrous became afterwards more soundly religious by 
renouncing idolatry and superstition. If Ephraim ^^be joined " 

" unto idols,” the counsel of the Prophet is, Let him alone.” 

If Israel play the harlot, let not Judah sin If it seem 

evil unto you,” saith Joshua to serve the Lord, choose 
you this day whom you will serve ; whether the gods whom 
your fathers served beyond the flood, or the gods of the 
Amorites in whose land ye dwell : but I and mine house 
win serve the Lord.” The indisposition therefore of the 
Church of Rome to reform herself must be no stay unto us 
from performing our duty to God; even as desire of retaining 
conformity with them could be no excuse if we did not per- 
form that duty. 

Notwithstanding so far as lawfully we may, we have held 
and do hold fellowship with them. For even as the Apostle 
doth say of Israel that they are in one respect enemies but in 
another beloved of God ; in like sort with Rome we dare 
not communicate concerning sundry her gross and grievous 
abominations, yet touching those main parts of Christian truth 
wherein they constantly still persist, we gladly acknowle<%e 
them to be of the family of J esus Christ ; and o\ir hearty 
prayer unto God Almighty is, that being conjoined so far 
forth with them, they may at the length (if it be liis will) so 
yield to frame and reform themselves, that no distraction 
remain in any thing, but that we all may with one heart 
and one mouth glorify God the Father of our Lord and 
Saviour whose Church we are. 

As there are which make the Church of Rome utterly no 
Church at all, by reason of so many, so grievous errors in their 
doctrines ; so we have them amongst us, who under pretence 
of imagined corruptions in our discipline do give even as hard 
a judgment of the CJiurch of England itself 

[ii.] But whatsoever either the one sort or the other teach, 
we must acknQwledge even heretics themselves to be, though 
a maimed part, yet a part of the visible Church. If an infidel 

^ Hob. iv. 17, i 5 . ^ Jesh. xxiv. i 5 . " Rom. xi. 28. Rom. xv. 6. 

[Sec Pref. c. viii. i .] 
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/^E m«ribould ptir^ne to deatk an heretic professing Christianity^ 
^only for Christiaii profession's saJce, could we deny unto him 
the honour of martyrdom? Yet this honour all men know 
to be proper unto the Church. Heretics therefore are not 
utterly cut off from the visible Church of Christ, 

If the Fathers do any where, as oftentimes they do, make 
the true visible Church of Christ and heretical companies 
opposite ; they are to be construed as separating heretics, not 
^altogether from the company of believers, but from the fellow- 
ship of sound believers. For where professed unbelief is, 
there can be no visible Church of Christ; there may be, 
" where sound belief wanteth. Infidels being clean without the 
Church deny directly and utterly reject the very principles bf 
Christianity; which heretics embrace, and err only by mis- 
construction : whereupon their opinions, although repugnant 
indeed to the principles of Christian faith, are notwithstanding 
by them held otherwise, and maintained as most consonant 
thereunto. Wherefore being Christians in regard of the 
general truth of Christ which they openly profess, yet they 
are by the Fathers every where spoken of as men clean ex- 
cluded out of the right believing Church, by reason of their 
particular errors, for which all that are of a sound belief must 
needs condemn them. 

[12.] In this consideration, the answer of Calvin unto Farel 
concerning the children of Popish parents doth seem crazed^®. 
Whereas,” saith he, ^^you ask our judgment about a matter, 
whereof there is doubt amongst you, whether ministers of 
our order professing the pure doctrine of the Gospel may 
lawfully admit unto baptism an infant whose father is a 
“ stranger unto our Churches, and whose mother hath fallen 
‘^from us unto the Papacy, so that both the parents are 
‘^popish: thus we have thought good to answer; namely, 
" that it is an absurd thing for us to baptize them which can- 

Calvin. Epist. 149. [p. 173. ed. “ Papistee : ita respondendum cen- 
Genev. 1617. Rogas^ uceatne or* ^‘suimus; absuraum esse ut eos 
** dinis nostri ministris^ oui puram “ bapdzemus, qui corporis nostri 
** evan^^elii doctrinam prontentur, ad membra oenseri nequeunt. Guum 
baptismum admittere infantem, in hoc ordine sint Papistamm ti* 
“ cujus pater ab ecdesiis nostris ali- « beri, quomodo baptismum illis ad- 
** enuB est, mater vero ad Papatom " ministrare liceat, non videmus.”] 
defeat, ita ut paroites ambo aint 
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not be reckoned ' memberi of otar body. And sitk Facets’ aooit 
« children are such, we see not how it should be laVfol to - ’ 
minister baptism unto them.*’ Sounder a great deal is the 
answer of the ecclesiastical college of Geneva unto Knox, who 
having signified unto them, that himself did not think it law- 
ful to baptize bastards or the children of idolaters (he meaneth 
Papists) or of* persons excommunicate, till either the parents 
had by repentance submitted themselves unto the Church, or 
else their children being grown unto the years of understand- 
ing should come and sue for their own baptism ; For thus 
thinking,” saith he, I am thought to be over-severe, and 
that not only by them which are popish, but even in their 
judgments also who think themselves maintainers of the 
truth Master Knox’s oversight herein they controlled. 
Their sentence was, Wheresoever the profession of Chris- 
tianity hath not utterly perished and been extinct, infants 
are beguiled of their right, if the common seal be denied 
them®®.” Which conclusion in itself is sound, although it 
scemeth the ground is but weak whereupon they built it. For 
the reason which they yield of their sentence, is this ; The 
" promise which God doth make to the faithful concerning 
their seed reacheth unto a thousand generations ; it resteth 
not only in the first degree of descent. Infants therefore 
whose great-grandfathers have been holy and godly, do in 
that respect belong to the body of the Church, although the 
fathers and grandfathers of whom they descend have been 
" apostates : because the tenure of the grace of God which 
did adopt them three hundred years ago and more in their 
ancient predecessors, cannot with justice be defeated and 
broken off by their parents’ impiety coming between 

Epist. 283. [Ibid. p. 441. “ An “ Ubicunque non proraus intercidit, 
ad baptismum admitti debeant vel extinctafuit uhriatianismi pro- 
spurii, idololatrarum et excommu- fesaio, fraudantur jure suo infan- 
nicatorum filii, priusquam vel pa- “ tea, si a communi symbolo arcen- 
rentes per resipiscentiam sese sub- tur.^ 

diderint Ecclesiae, vej u qui ex ** [Cdv. ubi supra. Imprimis 

hujusmodi prognati sunt, baptis- expendere convenit^ quos Deus 

" mum petere possint. Quia nego, sua voce ad baptismum invitet. 
plus s^uo severus judicor, non a “ Promissio Iwxtem non sobolem 
solis Fapisticis, verum etiam ab '^tantum cujmque fidelium inpn- 
iis qui sibi veritatis patroni viden- mo gradu eomprehendit^ sea in 
“ tur.^’] nnlle generationes extenditior^ . . . 

Epist. 285. [Ibid. p. 442. Nobis ergo minime dubkon t»t. 



Mum %:i«li3dhL mss$&n of tlieirs aliihotigli it^eem that all the world 
* -majr he baptijsed^ inaaimuch an no man living is a thousand 
descents removed from Adam himself, yet we mean not at this 
time either to uphold or to overthrow it: only their alleged 
conclusion we embrace, so it be construed in this sort; 
That forasmuch as men remain in the visible Church, till 
they utterly renounce the profession of Christianity, we may 
not deny unto infants their right by withholding from them 
the public sign of holy baptism, if they be born where the 
outward acknowledgment of Christianity is not clean gone 
and extinguished.” For being in such sort born, their 
parents are within the Church, and therefore their birth doth 
give them interest and right in baptism. 

[13J Albeit not eve:pr error and fault, yet heresies and 
crimes which are not actually repented of and forsaken, 
exclude quite and clean from that salvation which belongeth 
unto the mystical body of Christ ; yea, they also make a sepa- 
ration from the visible sound Cburcb of Christ; altogether from 
the visible Church neither the one nor the other doth sever. 
As for the act of excommunication, it neither shutteth out 
from the mystical, nor clean from the visible, but only from 
fellowship with the visible in holy duties. With what con- 
gruity then doth the Church of Rome deny, that her enemies, 
whom she holdeth always for heretics, do at all appertain to 
the Church of Christ ; when her own do freely grant, that 
albeit the Pope (as they say) cannot teach heresy nor propound 
error, he may notwithstanding himself worship idols, think 
amiss concerning matters of faith yea, give himself unto 
acts diabolical, even being Pope ? How exclude they us from 
being any part of the Church of Christ under the colour and 
pretence of heresy, when they cannot but grant it possible 
even for him to be as touching his own personal persuasion 

“ quin soboles ex pus et sanctis ata- was dated i553, this iSSp.l 
' VIS progemta, quamvis apostatee [Harding ap. Jewel. Def. of 
' fuennt avi et parentes, aa Eccle- Apol. 632. ed. 1611. “The Pope 
^ sise tamen corpus pertineant . may err by personed error, in his 

^ Quiainiquum est, cum Deus ante own private judgment, as a man ; 

' annos trecentos vel plures adopti- and as a particular Doctor in his 

“ one sua eos dignatus iuerit, ut own opinion : yet as he is Pope.... 

“ ^um ddnd6 secuta est parentum in public judgment, in delibera- 

** ixx^etas cselestis gratke cursum tion, and definitive sentence, he 

“ abrumpat.’’ The former letter never erreth nor ever erred.*’]^ 
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heretical who in their opijp^n not only i« of the Churchy wotmWii 
but holdeth. the chiefest place of authority over the same ? 

But of these things we are not now to dispute* That which 
already we have set down, is for our present purpose sufficient. 

[14.] By the Church therefore in this ^ question _;wc under- 
stand no other than only the visible Church. For preserva- 
tion of Christianity there is not any thing more needful, than 
that such as are of the visible Church have mutual fellowship 
and society one with another. In which consideration, as the 
main body of the sea being one, yet within divers precincts 
hath divers names ; so the Catholic Church is in like sort 
divided into a number of distinct Societies, every of which is 
termed a Church within itself. In this sense the Church is 
always a visible society of men ; not an assembly, but a 
society. For although the name of the Church be given unto 
Christian assemblies, although any multitude of Christian men 
congregated may be termed by the name of a Church, yet 
assemblies properly are rather things that belong to a Church. 

Men are assembled for performance of public actions ; which 
actions being ended, the assembly dissolveth itself and is no 
longer in being, whereas the Church which was assembled 
doth no less continue afterwards than before. Where but 
three are, and they of the laity also (saith TertuUian), yet 
there is a Church that is to say, a Christian assembly. 

But a Church, as now we are to understand it, is a Society; 
that is, a number of men belonging unto some Christian fellow- 
ship, the place and limits wherepf axe certain. That wherebi 
they have communion is the public exercise of such duties ^ 
those mentioned in the Apostles’ Acts, instruction, breaking 
of bread and prayer As therefore they that axe of the 
mystical body of Christ have those inward graces and virtues, 
whereby they differ from all others, which axe not of the same 
body ; again, whosoever appertain to the visible body of the 
Church, they have also the notes of external profession, where- 

[Alphonsus de Casto de Heer, teroretatione sacrarum literantm 
i. 4, ap. Jewel. 633. ** l 4 on dubita- '' hallucmari possit.’’ This passage 
mus an hsereticum e^e, et Pa- was omitted m the later editions of 
pam esse, coire in unum pos- the work. See Laud’s Conf. with 

smt Non emm credo Hsher, p. 26^964. ed. 163^.] 

'aliquem esse adeo impudentem Tertull,&hort.adCastit. [c.y.l 
* Papas assentatorem, ut ei tribuere Ubi tree, Ec^esia est, hcet Laki.^ 
hoc velit, ut nee errare, nee in in- Acts ii. 4^. 
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*c?»?** ^ world knowetii what they are : after the samife mannwr 
even the several sodeties of Christian men, unto every of 
which the name of a Church is given with addition betoken* 
ing severalty, as the Church of Borne, Corinth, Ephesus, Eng- 
land, and so the rest, must be endued with correspondent 
general properties belonging unto them as they are public 
Christian societies. And of such properties common unto all 
societies Christian, it may not be denied that one of the very 
chiefest is Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Which word I therefore the rather use, because the name 

» 

of Government, as commonly men understand it in ordinary 
speech, doth not comprise the largeness of that whereunto 
‘ in this question it is applied. For when we speak of Govern- 
ment, what doth the greatest part conceive thereby, but only 
the exercise of superiofity peculiar unto Eulers and Guides of 
others? To our purpose therefore the name of Church-PoUty 
will better serve, because it containeth both government and 
also whatsoever besides belongeth to the ordering of the 
Church in public. Neither is any thing in this degree more 
necessary than Church-Polity, which is a form of ordering 
the public spiritual affairs of the Church of God. 

Whether It II. But we must note, that he which afErmeth speech to 
that^some^ be nccessary among all men throughout the world, doth not 
Focm*^of“^ thereby import that all men must necessarily speak one 
tybeeet kind of language. Even so the necessity of polity and 
scnpture, regiment inwall Churches may be held wthout holding any 
toings t^t one certain form to be necessary in them all. Nor is it possible 
JJcuiariy unto that any form of polity, much less of polity ecclesiastical, 
form are not ahoidd be ffood, uuless God himself be author of it " Those 

of necessity o ^ n. i 

tosaiyation. things that are not of God” (saith Tertulhan), “ they can 
have no other than God’s adversary for their author.” Be 
it whatsoever in the Church of God, if it be not of God, 
we hate it. Of God it must be; either as those things 
sometime were, which God jsupematurally revealed, and so 
delivered them imto Moses for government of the common- 
wealth of Israel ; or else as those things which men find 
out by help of that light which God hath given them unto 
that end®*^. The very Law of Nature itself, which no 

“ Tertull. de habitu mul. [c. 8.J " non sunt.” 

iExnuli sint necesse est, quas Dei Rom. ii. i5. ** lUe legis hujus 



tean can^ deny but God ha& institated^ is not of God, unless 

that be of God whereof God is the aulhor as well this latter 

way as the former. But forasmuch as no form of Church- 
Polity is thought by them to be lawfid, or to be of God, 
unless God be so the author of it that be also set down in 
Scripture ; they should tell us plainly, whether their meaning 
be that it must be there set down in whole ‘ or in part. 

For if wholly, let them shew what one form of Polity ever was 
so. Their own to be so taken out of Scripture they will not 
affirm ; neither deny they that in part even this .which they 
so much oppugn is also from thence taken. Again they 
should tell us, whether only that be taken out of Scripture 
which is actually and particularly there set down; or else 
that also which the general jninciples and rules of Scripture 
potentially contain. The one way they cannot as much as 
pretend, that all the parts of their own discipline are in Scrip- 
ture: and the other way their mouths are stopped, when 
they would plead against all other forms besides their own ; 
seeing the general principles are such as do not particularly 
prescribe any one, but sundry may equally be consonant unto 
the general axioms of the Scripture. 

[2.] But to give them some larger scope and not to close 
them up in these straits : let their allegations be considered, 
wherewith they earnestly bend themselves against all which 
deny it necessary that any one complete form of church 
polity should be in Scripture. First therefore whereas it hath 
been told them that matters of faith, and in general matters 
necessary unto Salvation, are of a different nature from 
ceremonies, order, and the kind of church government ; and 
that the one is necessary to be expressly contained in the 
word of God, or else manifestly collected out of the same, the 
other not so ; that it is necessary not to receive the one, 
unless there be something in Scripture for them ; the other 
free, if nothing against them may thence be alleged : although 
there do not appear^ any just or reasonable cause to reject 
or dislike of this, nevertheless as it is not easy to speak to 

"inventor, disceptator, lator.” Cic. [In Whitgift’s Answer to the 
iii. de lUpub. [sm. Lact. vi. 8. and Admon. 20, 21. See Def. 76, &c.] 

0 pp. vii. 906. Ed. Emesti.] 
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Bo&ft m. the contentation of minds exnlcerated in th^selves, but 
that somewhat there will be always which displeaseth; so 
herein for two things we are reproved. The first is mis- 
distir^uishinff, because matters of discipline and church govern- 
.ment are (as they say) matters necessary to salvation and 
faith,” whereas we put a diflFerence between the one 
and Qie other. Our second fault is, injurims dealing with 
tjbe Scripture of God, as if it contained only " the principal 
points of i:eligion, some rude and unfashioned matter of 
building the Church, -but had left out that which belongeth 
unto the form and fashion of it ; as if there were in the 
Scripture no more than only to cover the Church’s naked- 
ness, and not chains, bracelets, rings, jewels, to adorn her i 
sufiicient to quencl^ her thirst, to kill her hunger, but 
not to minister a more liberal, and (as it were) a more 
“ delicious and dainty diet.” In which case our apology shall 
not need to be very long. 

Two things misliked ; the one, “ injury which you do unto the 
that we distinguish matters of disci- “ word of God to pm it in so 
pline or church government from narrow room, as that it should be 

matters of faith and necessary unto able to direct us but m the prin- 

salvation : the other, that we are “ cipal points of our rehgion ; or as 
injurious to the Scripture of God m “ though the substance of rehgion, 
abridging the large and nch con- ‘‘ or some rude and unfashioned 
tents thereof. Their words are matter of buildmg of the Church 
these ! You which distinguish were uttered m them ; and those 

between these, and say, that mat- ‘‘ things were left out that should 

** ters of faith and necessary unto " pertain to the form and fashion 
** salvation may not be tolerated m of it ; or as if there were in the 
“ the Church, unless they be ex- “ Scriptures only to cover the 
" pressly contained in the word of ‘‘ Church’s nakedness, and not also 
God, or manifestly gathered ; but “ chains and bracelets and nngs 
“ that ceremonies, order, discipline, and other jewels to adorn her and 
government in the Church, may " set her out ; or that, to conclude 
not be received against the word there were sufficient to quench 
of God, and consequently may be her thirst and kill her hunger, 

“ received if there be no word " but not to minister unto her a 
“against them, although there be “more liberal and (as it were) a 
none for them : you (I say) dis- “ more dehcious ana dainty diet. 

“ tinguishing or dividing after this “ These things you seem to say, 

“ sort do prove yourself an exdl “ when you say, that matters neces- 
“ divider. As though matters of “ sary to Salvation and of Faith are 
“ disciphne and kind of government " contained in Scripture ; especially 
“ were not matters necessa^ to sal- when you oppose these things to 
“ vation and of faith.’^ [Tliis sen- “ Ceremonies, Order, Discipline, 
tence (“ as though ... of faith”) “ and Government.” T. C. lib. i. 
is transposed by Hooker to this p. 26. [14.] 
place, from where it occurs in T. C. ^ [cause ?] 
a few lines above.] “ It is no small 
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III. The mixture of those things by speech which by book hi, 
nature are divided, is the mother of all error. Tb take away 


therefore that error which confusion breedeth, distinction isli^d^pa!^ 
requisite. Kighdy to distinguish is by conceit of i^nd tofroi^roatSw 
sever things different in nature, and to discern wjieieiu they Miva«o“ 
differ. So that if we imagine a difference where there isSem^hres*^ 
none, because we distinguish where we should not, it maywhichwe 
not be denied that we misdistinguish. The only trial whether provew. 
we do so, yea or no, depend eth upon comparison between our 
conceit and the nature of things conceived. 

[2.] Touching matters belonging unto the Church of Christ 
this we conceive, that they are not of cme suit. Some things 
are merdy faith, which things it doth sufSice that we know 
and believe ; some things not only to be known but done, 
because they /joncern the actions of men. Articles about the 
Trinity are matters of mere faith, and must be believed. 

Precepts concerning the works of charity are matters of action ; 
which to know, unless they bo practised, is not enough. 

This being so clear to all men’s understanding, I somewhat 
marvel that they especially should think it absurd to oppose 
Church-government, a plain matter of action, unto matters 
of faith, who know that themselves divide the Gospel into 
Doctrine and Discipline For if matters of discipline be 
rightly by them distinguished from matters of doctrine, why 
not matters of government by us as reasonably set against 
matters of faith ? Do not they under doctrine comprehend 
the same which we intend by matter of faith ? Do not they 
under discipline comprise the regiment of the Church ? When 
they blame that in us which themselves follow, they give 
men great cause to doubt that some other thing than judgment 
doth guide their speech. 

[3.] What the Church of God standeth bound to know 
or do, the same in part nature teacheth. And because natuie 
can teach them but only in part, neither so folly as is requisite 
for man’s salvation, nor so easily as to make the way plain 
and expedite enough that many may come to the knowledge 


T. C. 1. ii. p. 1 . “We offer 
to shew the Discipline to be a 
part of the Gospel.” And again, 
p. 5. “ I speak of the Discipline as 
of a part of the Gospel.” If the 


Discipline be one part of the Gospel, 
what other part can they assi^ but 
Doctrine to answer in division to 
the Discipline? [See also lib. i. 
P- aa-] 

A a, 
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Bwx III. of it, and so be saved i therefore in Scripture hath God both 
--——collected the most necessary things that the school of nature 
teacheth unto that end, and revealeth also whatsoever we 
neither could with safety be ignorant of, nor at all be instruct- 
ed in but by supernatural revelation from him. So that 
Scripture containing aU things that are in this kind any way 
needfrd for the Church, and the principal of the other sort, 
t^ is the next thing wherewith we are charged as with an 
error: we teach that whatsoever is unto salvation termed 
necessary by way of excellency, whatsoever it standeth all 
men upon to know or do that they may be saved, whatsoever 
there is whereof it may truly be said, This not to believe 
is eternal death and damnation,” or, " This every soul that 
will live must duly observe of which sort the articles of 
Christian faith and the sacraments of the Church of Chiist 
are : all such things if Scripture did not comprehend, the 
Church of God should not be able to measure out the length 
and the breadth of that way wherein for ever she is to walk, 
heretics and schismatics never ceasing some to abridge, some 
to enlarge, all to pervert and obscure the same. But as for 
those things that are accessory hereunto, those things that so 
belong to the way of salvation, as to alter them is no otherwise 
to change that way, than a path is changed by altering only 
the uppermost free thereof; which be it laid with gravel, 
or set with grass, or paved with stone, remaineth still the 
same path ; in such things because discretion may teach the 
Church what is convenient, we hold not the Church further 
tied herein unto Scripture, than that against Scripture 
nothing be admitted in the Church, lest that path which 
ought always to be kept even, do thereby come to be over- 
grown with brambles and thorns. 

[ 4 .] If this be unsound, wherein doth the point of unsound- 
ness lie ? It is not that we make some things necessary ^ some 
things accessory and appendent only: for our Lord and 
Saviour himself doth make that difference, by terming judg- 
ment and mercy and fidelity with other things of like nature, 
the greater and weightier matters of the law®^.” Is it then 
in that we account ceremonies (wherein we do not comprise 
sacraments, or any other the like substantial duties in the 

Matt, xxiii. 23. 
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exercise of religion^ but only sucb external rites ai are ^uaUy boos m. 
annexed unto church actions,) is it an oyersight that we — - 
reckon these things and matters®® of government in the 
number of things accessory, not things necessary in such sort 
as hath been declared? Let them which therefore thiids: us 
blameable consider well their own words. Do they not 
plainly compare the one unto garments which cover the body 
of the Church ; the other unto rings, bracelets, and jewels, 
that only adorn it ; the one to that food which the Church 
doth live by, the other to that which maketh her diet liberal, 
dainty, and more delicious®^? Is dainty fare a thing necessary 
to the sustenance, or to the clothing of the body rich attire ? 

If not, how can they urge the necessity of that which them-^ 
selves resemble by things not necessary? or by what con- 
struction shall any man living be able to make those comparisons 
true, holding that distinction untrue, which putteth a difference 
between things of external regiment in the Church and 
things necessary unto salvation ? 

IV. Now as it can be to nature no iniury that of herTiwtwedo 
we say the same which diligent beholders of her works have spripture any 
observed ; namely, that she provideth for all living creatures 
nourishment which may suffice; that she bringeth forth 
kind of creature whereto she is wanting in that which is need- 
ful ®® : although we do not so far magnify her exceeding bounty, 
as to affirm that she bringeth into the world the sons of 

The government of the Church * alreadie shewed) must needes ^ 
of Christ granted by Fenner himself ‘ understoode to have bin of the 
to be thought a matter of great governement of His Church, 
moment, yet not of the substance of which necessarilie dependeth on 
religion. Against D. Bridges, pag. His kingdome.”] 

12 1 ; if it be Fenner which was the [“Mirum videri debet.... 

author of that book. A Defence doctrina evangelica tanquam bona 
^'of the Ecclesiastical Discipline valetudine contentos, de discipUna, 

** ordayned of God to be used in qua eandem tueantur, ac vires 
** His Church, against a Reply of ‘ simul et colorem acqmrant, non 
Mmster Bridges to ^a briem and ^ esse solicitos.” EccL Disc. fol. 2. 

“ pl^ Declaration’ of it, which was Medicis contenta, qui salutem 
printed an. 1S84.” 4®. i 588 , p. ' procurassent, aliptas ad colorem 
1 20, 1 2 1 . “ Our Saviour is sayde, et vires acquirend^ non adhibuit.” 
with charge and commaundement fol. 3.] 

that they should be observed, to Arist. Pdi. lib. i. c. 8. et Plato 
“have delivered to His Disciples in Menex. [t. h. 237.E.ed. Serrani. 

“ ^ch^ things, as for the space of irop r 6 reic^v rpoffi^v tm anrn- 
“ fourtie days He declared unto deiav rcj®.] Arist. fib. in. de 
“ them concerning His kiimdome. Animal, c. 4, 5 . 

“ A part whereof (it hathe bin 
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r. 1^611 ftdonied wilh gorgeous attire^ or make& costly buildings 
to spring up out of the earth for them : so I trust that to 
meuticm what the Scripture of God leaveth unto the Church*s 
discretion in some things, is not in any thing to impair the 
honour which the Church of God yieldeth to the sacred 
Scripture’s perfection. Wherein seeing that no more is by 
us maintained, than only that Scripture must needs teach the 
Church whatsoever is in such sort necessary as hath been set 
down ; and that it is no more disgrace for Scripture to have 
left a number of other things free to be ordered at the 
discretion of the Church, than for nature to have left it unto 
the wit of man to devise his own attire, and not to look for it 
as the beasts of the field have theirs : if neither this can 
import, nor any other* proof sufficient be brought forth, that 
we either will at any time or ever did affirm the sacred 
Scripture ta comprehend no more than only those bare 
necessaries ; if we acknowledge that as well for particular 
application to special occasions, as also in other manifold 
respects, infinite treasures of wisdom are over and besides 
abundantly to be found in the Holy Scripture ; yea that 
scarcely there is any noble part of knowledge, worthy the 
mind of man, but from thence it may have some direction and 
light ; yea, that although there be no necessity it should of 
purpose prescribe any one particular form of church govern- 
ment, yet touching the manner of governing in general the 
precepts that Scripture setteth down are not few, and the 
examples many which it proposeth for all church governors 
even in particularities to foUow ; yea, that those things finally 
which are of principal weight in the very particular form of 
church polity (although not that form which they imagine, 
but that which we against them uphold) arc in the selfsame 
Scriptures contained; if all this be willingly granted by us 
which are accused to pin the word of God in so narrow 
room, as that it should be able to direct us but in principal 
points of our religion ; or as though the substance of religion 
or some rude and unfashioned matter of bxxilding the Church 
were uttered in them, and those things left out that should per- 
tain to the form and fashion of it ; let the cause of the accused 
be referred to the accuser’s own conscience, and let that judge 
whether this accusation be deserved where it hath b^n laid. 



V. But lo eaay it is for every man Irpog to err, ajid bqkw 
BO hard to Treet ^ra auy man’s mouih the plain ac^ov- 
ledgment of error, that what hath been once inconsiderately Jgjwho^ 
defended, the same is commonly persisted in, as long 
wit by whetting itself is able to find*’ out any shift, be 
never so sleight, whereby to escape out of the hands of P^<5sent“*jjjjjjt^* 
contradiction. So that it cometh herein to pass with 
unadvisedly fallen into error, as with them whose state hath 
no ground to uphold it, but only the help which by subtile I! 
conveyance they draw out of casual events arising from day to ‘I 
day, till at length they be clean spent. They which first 
gave out, that nothing ought to be established in the fhei^SSght 
Church which is not commanded by the word of God,” tSii 
thought this principle plainly warranted by the manifest 
words of the Law®®, Ye shall put nothing unto the word 
“ which I command you, neither shall you take aught there- 
from, that ye may keep the commandments of the Lord 
your God, which 1 command you.” Wherefore having an 
eye to a number of rites and orders in the Church of Eng- 
land, as marrying with a ring, crossing in the one sacrament, 
kneeling at the other, observing of festival days more than 
only that which is called the Lord’s day, enjoining abstinence 
at certain times from some kinds of meat, churching of 
women after childbirth, degrees taken by divines in universi- 
ties, sundry church offices, dignities, and callings, for which 
they found no commandment in the Holy Scripture, they 
thought by the one only stroke of that axiom to have cut 
them off. But that which they took for an oracle being 
sifted was repelled. True it is concerning the word of God, 
whether it be by misconstruction of the sense or by falsifica- 
tion of the words, wittingly to endeavour that any thing may 
seem divine which is not, or any thing not seem which is, were 
plainly to abuse, and even to falsify divine evidence ; which 
injury offered but unto men, is most worthily coimted heinous. 

Which point I wish they did well observe, with whom nothing 
is more familiar than to plead in these causes, the law of 
“ God,” the word of the Lord;” who notwithstanding when 

66 "Whatsoever I command you, « 

** take heed you do it. “ Hiou See alsc^Answ. Sp, 6o, 6i. T, C. i, 

** shalt put nothing thereto, nor ' 

‘^take aught therefrom.” Dent. 


tv. 2. and xii. 32. [Adm. p. 3, 
' T. C. * 

21, 22. Eecl. Disc, fol* 5 .] 



^ ^ariUmism, to aU 

titey come to allege wihat word and what law they mean; their 

— ^common ordinary practice is to quote by-spee^es in some 

historical narration or other, and to urge them as if they 
were written in mos^ exact form of law. What is ta add to 
the law of God if this be not ? When that which the word 
of God doth but deliver historically, we construe without any 
warrant as if it were legally meant, and so urge it further 
than we can prove that it was intended; do we not add to 
the laws of God, and make them in number seem more than 
they are? It standeth us upon to be careful in this case. 
For the sentence of God is heavy against them that wittingly 
shall presume thus to use the Scripture 
.Theanmeiu: VI. But let that which they do hereby intend be granted 
caSotuoid them; let it once stand as consonant to reason, that because 
we are forbidden to aJd to the law of God any thing, or to 
cSwohee, take aught from it, therefore we may not for matters of the 
Church make any law more than is already set down in 
Scripture : who seeth not what sentence it shall enforce us to 
give against all Churches in the world, inasmuch as there 
is not one, but hath had many things established in it, which 
though the Scripture did never command, yet for us to 
condemn were rashness ? Let the Church of God even in the 
time of our Saviour Christ serve for example unto all the 
rest. In their domestical celebration of the passover, which 
supper they divided (as it were) into two coxuses ; what 
Scripture did give commandment that between the first and 
the second he that was chief should put oflf the residue of his 
garments, and keeping on his feast-robe®® only wash the 
feet of them that were with him ? What Scripture did com- 
mand them never to lift up their hands unwashed in prayer 
unto God ? which custom Aristeas (be the credit of the author 
more or less) sheweth wherefore they did so religiously 
observe®*. What Scripture did command the Jews every 
festival-day to fast till the sixth hour? the custom both 
mentioned by Josephus in» the history of his own life ‘^®, and 

TRev, xxii, 18,3 piv d7rovi{6fj£vot rds ^ rtjy^ 

xiu. Coenatonum: de Kavra cfjxovrai; biea-ai^vv di, Sn 
quo Matt. xxii. 12. Ibi de Coena- fjLoprvpidp tori rov prjdip €lpydaB<u 
torio nuptialL KUKdp* ndtra ydp iptpyeui out 

1^6 LXX Interpretibus, ad xcip&y ytVcrai.J 
Josepbi,^ Colon. 1691, p. 3^. £c. 54. (rvpobov bUXvtrcv 

httpmrprasr di teal rovro* rarnt €7r€\^v<ra mpa, xatt qv toU 



t)3r tibe words of Peter signified Tedfous it were to rip up book 19 ^ 
all Bttcli things as were in lhat ehtirch established, yea by °*'’^ ***‘ 
Christ himself and by his Apostle observed, though not com- 
manded any where in Steriptore. *■ ' 

VII. Well, yet a gloss there is to colour that paradox, a •unto 
and notwimstanding ail this^ still to make it appear in showtfaatnothiiig 
not to be altoffether unreasonable. And therefore till further esSwiihed 

, n •-ii'ii /•111... « IntheCborcIi 

reply come, the cause is held by a leeble distinction: that^w®*^^*®®^ 

*■ *' , , eommmded 

the commandments of God being either general or special, 

although there be no express word for every thing in specialty, 

yet there are general commandments for all things, to the 

end, that even such cases as are not in Scripture 

larly mentioned, might not be left to any to order at their 

pleasure, only with caution that nothing be done against 

word of God : and that for this cause the Apostle hath setg"| 2 *J^®* 

down in Scripture four general rules, requiring such things 

alone to be received in the Church as do best and nearest 

agree with the same rules, that so all things in the Church 

may be appointed, not only not against y but hy and according 

to the word of God. The rules are these, Nothing scandal- 

“ ous or ofiensive unto any, especially unto the Church of 

^^God’’'*;” ‘^AU things in order and with scemliness’’^*;” 

All unto edification’^^ finally, All to the glory of God 
Of which kind how many might be gathered out of the 
Scripture, if it were necessary to take so much pains ? Which 
rules they that urge, minding thereby to prove that nothing 
may be done in the Church but what Scripture commandeth, 
must needs hold that they tie the Church of Christ no 
otherwise than only because we find them there set down by 
the finger of the Holy Ghost. So that unless the Apostle by 
writing had delivered those rules to the Church, we should 
by observing them have sinned, as now by not observing 
them. 

[2.] In the Church of the Jews is it not granted"^®, that the 
appointment of the hour for daily sacrifices ; the bidlding of 
synagogues throughout the land to hear the word of God and 

fioffiv apurnmomir$<u, v 6 fufi 6 y iariv i Cor. adv. 26. 

^fup, cf. Acts X, 9.3 Rom. xiv. 6 , 7, [and i Oor. x. 

[Acts ii. i 5 .J 31, see T. C. i. 27. J 

7 * I Cor. X. 32. 76 T. C. lib. i. p. 35. [2t.] 

^ I Cor. nv. 40. 
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HI.) to pray in, when they oame not up to J erusalem, the erecting 
£h . ^ . of pulpits and (^airs to teach in, the order of burial, the rites 

of marriage, with such^Hke, being matters appertaining to the 
Church, yet are nbf any where prescribed in the law, but 
were by the Church’s discretion instituted ? What then shall 
we think ? Did they hereby add to the law, and so displease 
God by that which they did ? None so hardly persuaded of 
them. Doth their law deliver unto them the selfeame 
general rules of the Apostle, that framing thereby their 
orders they might in that respect clear themselves from doing 
amiss ? St. Paul would then of likelihood have cited them 
out of the Law, which we see he doth not. The truth is, 
‘they are rules and canons of that law which is written in all 
men’s hearts : the Church had for ever no less than now 
stood bound to observe them, whether the Apostle had men- 
tioned them or no. 

Seeing therefore those canons do bind as they are edicts 
of nature, which the Jews observing as yet unwritten, and 
thereby framing such church orders as in their law were not 
prescribed, are notwithstanding in that respect unculpable : it 
foUoweth that sundry things may be lawfully done in the 
Church, so as they be not done against the Scripture, although 
no Scripture do command them, but the Church only follow- 
ing the light of reason judge them to be in discretion meet. 

{3.] Secondly, unto our purpose and for the question in 
hand, whether the commandments of God in Scripture be 
general or special, it skilleth not : for if being particularly 
applied they have in regard of such particulars a force 
constraining us to take some one certain thing of many, and 
to leave the rest ; whereby it would come to pass, that any 
other particular but that one being established, the general 
rules themselves in that case would be broken; then is it 
utterly impossible that God should leave any thing great or 
small free for the Church to establish or not. 

[4.] Thirdly, if so be they shall grant, as they cannot 
otherwise do, that these rules are no such laws as require 
any one particular thing to be done, but serve rather to direct 
the Church in all things which she doth; so that free and 
lawful it is to devise any ceremony, to receive any order, 
and to authorize any kind of raiment, no special command- 



ment being thereby violated^ and the same being tbongbt 
such by them, to whom the judgment thereof appOrtaineth, 
as that it is not scandalous, but decent, tending unto edifi- 
cation, and setting forth the glory of God ; that is to say, 
agreeable unto the general rules of Hply Scripture : this doA 
them no good in the world for the furtherance of their 
purpose. That which should make for them niust prove that 
men ought not to make laws for church regiment, but only 
keep those laws which in Scripture they find made. The 
plain intent of the Book of Ecclesiastical Discipline is to 
shew that men may not devise laws of church government, 
but are bound for ever to use and to execute only those which 
God himself hath already devised and delivered in the 
Scripture. The selfsame drift the Admonitioners also had, 
in urging that nothing ought to be done in the Church 
according unto any law of man’s devising, but all according 
to that which God in his word hath commanded. Which 
not remembering, they gather out of Scripture general rules 
to be followed in making laws ; and so in effect they plainly 
grant that we ourselves may lawfully make laws for the 
Church, and are not bound out of Scripture only to take laws 
already made, as they meant who first alleged that principle 
whereof we speak. One particular platform it is which they 
respected, and which they laboured thereby to force upon all 
Churches ; whereas these general rules do not let but that 
there may well enough be sundry. It is the particular order 
established in the Church of England, which thereby they 
did intend to alter, as being not commanded of God ; where- 
as unto those general rules they know we do not defend that 
we may hold any thing uticonformable. Obscure it is not 
what meaning they had, who first gave out that grand axiom ; 
and according unto that meaning it doth prevail for and wide 
with the favourers of that part. Demand of them, wherefore 
they conform not themselves unto the order of our Church, 
and in every particular their answer for the most part is. 
We find no such thing commanded in the word whereby 
they plainly require some special commandment for that 
which is exacted at their hands ; neither are they content 


77 [By Travers, Geneva i58o.] 
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*o(N|in. to' kcv'e mtidabas of Afe Churdi ezaiained by general ndes 
ma canons. 

[5.] As th^efore in controversies between us and the Church 
of Bome^ that which they practise is many times even accord- 
ing to the very grossness of that which the vulgar sort con- 
ceiveth; when that which they teach to maintain it is so nice 
and subtile that hold can very hardly be taken thereupon ; in 
which cases we should do the Church of God small benefit by 
disputing with them according unto the finest points of their 
dark conveyances, and suffering that sense of their doctrine to 
go uncontrolled, wherein by the common sort it is ordinarily 
received and practised : so considering what disturbance hath 
grown in the Church amongst ourselves, and how the authors 
thereof do commonly bij^d altogether on this as a sure founda- 
tion, Nothing ought to be established in the Church which 

in the word of God is not commanded were it reason that 
we should suffer the same to pass without controlment in that 
current meaning whereby every where it prevaileth, and stay 
till some strange construction were made thereof, which no 
man would lightly have thought on but being driven there- 
unto for a shift ? 


Another 
answer in 
defence of 
the former 
assertion, 
whereby the 
meaning 
thereofls 
opened in 
this sort. 

AU Church 
orders must 
be com- 
manded in 
the word, 
that is to 
say, ground- 
ed i^>on 
ihe'word, 
and made 
according at 
the leastwise 
unto the 
general rules 
of Roly 
Scripture. 

As for such 
things as are 
found out 
by any star 
or light of 
reason, and 
are in that 
respect re- 
ceived so 
they be not 


VIII. The last refuge in maintaining this position is thus to 
construe it, Nothing ought to be established in the Church, 
but that which is commanded in the word of God that is 
to say, all church orders must be grounded upon the word 
of God in such sort grounded upon the word, not that 
being found out by some ^^star, or light of reason, or learning, 
or other help,” they may be received, so they be not against 
the word of God; but according at leastwise unto the general 
rules of Scripture they must be made. Which is in effect as 
much as to say, We know not what to say weU in defence 
of this position ; and therefore lest we should say it is false, 
there is no remedy but to say that in some sense or other it 
may be true, if we coudd tell how.” 

[2,] First, that scholy had need of a very favourable reader 
and a tractable, that should think it plain construction, when 
to be commanded in the Word and grounded upon the Word 
are made all one. If when a man may live in the state of matri- 
mony, seeking that good thereby which nature principally 


[T. C. ii. 56.] 
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desiretb^*, he make rather dumse.of a contrary life in 

of St. Paul’s judgment*®; that which he doth'k mlinifeedy 

grounded upon the word df God, yet not commanded in his^i^tf^^ 
word, because without breach of any commandment he might th^ a 
do otherwise. , • 

• *1 ccivwl* 

[3,] Secondly, whereas no man in justice and reason can 
be reproved for those actions which are feamed according unto 
that known will of God, whereby they are to be judged ; and 
the will of God which we are to judge our actions by, no 
sound divine in the world ever denied to be in part made 
manifest even by light of nature, and not by Scripture alone ; 
if the Church being directed by the former of these two 
(which- God hath given who gave the other, that man might 
in different sort be guided by them both), if the Church I say 
do approve and establish that which thereby it judgeth meet, 
and findeth not repugnant to any word or syllable of holy 
Scripture ; who shall warrant our presumptuous boldness con-® 
trolling herein the Church of Christ ? 

[4.] But so it is, the name of the light of nature is made 
hateful ^vith men ; the star of reason and learning,’’ and all 
other such like helps, beginneth no otherwise to be thought 
of than if it were an unlucky comet ; or as if God had so 
accursed it, that it should never shine or give light in things 
concerning our duty any way towards him, but be esteemed 
as that star in the Revelation®^ called Wormwood, which being 
fallen from heaven, maketh rivers and waters in which it fall* 
eth so bitter, that men tasting them die thereof. A number 
there are, who think they cannot admire as they ought the 
power and authority of the word of God, if in things divine 
they should attribute any force to man’s reason. For which 
cause they never use reason so willingly as to disgrace reason. 

Their usual and common discourses are unto this effect. First, 
the natural man perceiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God ; for they are foolishness unto him : neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned ®*.” 
Secondly, it is not for nothing that St, Paul giveth charge to 
beware of philosophy ®®,” that is to say, such knowledge as 
men by natural reason attain unto. TMrdly, consider them 

Arist. Pol. i. 3. i Cor. vii. 8, 26, Apoc. viS. 10. i Cor. ii. 14. 

Col, u, 8, 
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tbit have from time to time opposed themselves agwst the 
— * — ■ ■ Qoepel of Christ, and m6st troubled the Church with heresy. 
Have they not always been great admirers of human reason? 
Hath their deep and profound skill in secular learning made 
them the more obedient to the truth, and not armed them 
rather against it ? Fourthly, they that fear God will remem- 
ber how heavy his sentences are in this case : I will destroy 
" the wisdom of the wise, and will cast away the understand** 
** ing of the prudent. Where is the wise ? where is the 
" scribe ? where is the disputer of this world ? hath not God 
made the wisdom of this world foolishness ? Seeing the 
world by wisdom knew not God in the wisdom of God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save be- 
** lievers Fifthly, the word of God in itself is absolute, 
exact, and perfect. The word of God is a two-edged 
sword ; as for the weapons of natural reason, they are as 
the armour of Saul rather cumbersome about the soldier of 
Christ than needful. They are not of force to do that which 
the Apostles of Christ did by the power of the Holy Ghost : 
My preaching,” therefore saith Paul, hath not been in the 
enticing speech of man’s wisdom, but in plain evidence of 
** the Spirit and of power, that your faith might not be in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God Sixthly, if I 
believe the Gospel, there needeth no reasoning about it to 
persuade me ; if I do not believe, it must be the Spirit of God 
and not the reason of man that shall convert my heart unto 
him. By these and the like disputes an opinion hath spread 
itself very far in the world, as if the way to be ripe in faith 
were to be raw in wit and judgment ; as if Season were an 
enemy unto Religion, childish Simplicity the mother of ghostly 
and divine Wisdom* 

[5.] The cause why such declamations prevail so greatly, 
is, for that men suffer themselves in two respects to be de- 
luded : one is, that the wisdom of man being debased either 
in comparison with that of God, or in regard of some special 
thing exceeding the reach and compass thereof, it seemeth to 
them (not marking so much) as if simply it were condemned : 
another, that learning, knowledge, or wisdom, falsely so termed, 
usurping a name whereof they are not worthy, and being 

I Cor. i. 19. [Heb. iv. la.] [i Sam. xvii. 39.! *7 i Cor. ii. 4. 
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ixnder tliat name contarolled ; tibeir xeptoof is by so muck the Booaui 
more easily misapplied, and throngb equivocation wrested 
against those things whereunto so precious names do properly 
and of right beloi^. This, duly observed, doth to the former 
allegations itself make sufficient answer* Hoyrbeit, for all 
men’s plainer and fuller satisfaction : 

[6.] First, Concerning the inability of reason to search 
out and to judge of things divine, if they be such as those 
properties of God and those duties of men towards him, 
which may be conceived by attentive consideration of heaven 
and earth; we know that of mere natural men the Apostle 
testifieth how they knew both God, and the Law of God. 

Other things of God there be which are neither so found, nor 
though they be shewed can ever be approved without the 
special operation of God’s good grace and Spirit. Of such 
things sometime spake the Apostle St. Paul, declaring how 
Christ had called him to be a witness of liis death and 
resurrection from the dead, according to that which the 
Prophets and Moses had foreshowed. Festus, a mere natural 
man, an infidel, a Roman, one whose ears were unacquainted 
with such matter, heard him, but could not reach unto that 
whereof he spake ; the suffering and the rising of Christ 
from the dead he rejecteth as idle superstitious fancies not 
worth the hearing The Apostle that knew them by the 
Spirit, and spake of them with power of the Holy Ghost, 
seemed in his eyes but learnedly mad®®. Which example 
maketh manifest what elsewhere the same Apostle teacheth, 
namely, that nature hath need of grace whereunto I hope 
we are not opposite, by holding that grace hath use of nature. 

[7.] Secondly, Philosophy we are warned to take heed of : 
not that philosophy, which is true and sound knowledge 
attained by natural discourse of reason ; but that philosophy, 
which to bolster heresy or error casteth a fraudulent show of 
reason upon things which are indeed unreasonable, and by 
that mean as by a stratagem spoileth the simple which are 
not able to withstand such cunning. Take heed lest any 

spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit He that 
exhorteth to beware of an enemy’s poKcy doth not give 

Rom. 1. ai. 32. Acts xxv. 19. Acts xxvi. 24, 

I Cot. ii. 14. ^ Col. u. 8* 



9o*ij!^ to ^ Jrapotii^) b«£ ra&er to use all prtf^eat fate- 
^ and dbruiais^GtioiH lest our simpKdty be overreached 
by emming dleights. The way not to be invei^ed by them 
t^t are so guill^ftil through skill, is thoroughly to be instruded 
in that iv^hkh maketh skilful against guile, and to be armed 
with that true and sincere philosophy, which doth^each, 
against that deceitful and vain, which spoileth. 

[8.] Thirdly, But many ^eai philosophers have been very 
unsotmd in belief, An<| many sound in belief, have been 
also great philosophers. Could popular knowledge bring the 
one sort unto the love of Christian faith? Nor Christian 
faith the other sort out of love with secular knowledge. The 
'harm that heretics did, they did it unto such as were unable 
to discern between sound and deceitful reasoning ; aaid the 
remedy against it was ever the skill which the ancient Fathers 
had to descry and discover such deceit. Insomuch that 
Cresconius the heretic complained greatly^f St. Augustine, as 
being too full of logical subtilties Heresy prevaileth only 
by a counterfeit show of reason ; whereby notwithstanding it 
becometh invincible, unless it be convicted of fraud by 
manifest remonstrance clearly true and unable to be withstood. 
When therefore the Apostle requireth ability to convict 
heretics can we think he judgeth it a thing unlawful, and 
not rather needftil, to use the principal instrument of their 
conviction, the light of reason? It may not be denied but 
that in the Fathers’ writings there are sundry sharp invectives 
against heretics, even for their very philosophical reasonings. 
The cause whereof TertuUian confesseth not to have been any 
dislike conceived against the kind of such reasonings, but the 
end®^ "We may,” saith he, " even in matters of God 

[S. Aug. contr. Crescon. i. i6, 'bendo <hsputare non piguit, tu 
t. ix. 397. Quid est aliudDia- * tamen in me dialecticam crunina- 
lectica, ^am peritia disputandi ? * tus es, quo falleres imperitos. 

Quod ideo aperiendum putavi, eosque laudares qui disputando 
** quia eliam i|>sam nuhi oojicere mecum congredi noluerant. Sed 
** voluisti, quasi ' Ohristianae non ‘ tu videlicet non dialectica uteris, 
** congruat veritati, et ideo me doc- ' cum contra nos scribis ?”] 

" tores vestri, velut hominem dia- Tit. i. 9, ii. 

" lecticmn, merito fiigiendum po- ** Tert. de Resur. Camis, [c. 3. 

** tius et cavendum, quam refellen- * Est quidem et de communibus 
dum revincChdumque censuerint.’ sensibus sapere in Dei rebus, sed 
" Quod cum tibi non persuasexint, in testimonWi veri, non in adju- 
" nam te adversus nos etiam sen- ‘ torium &lsi ; quod sit secundum 



be mn^ .wkex hf reasons dmitai. irop tlie pnblie 
** sions^ urbich are grained in men^s minds f ao tibey. ht used to 
" further the truth/ not to bolster error ; so they make yith^ 
not against^ that which God hath determindft^ For there 
are some things even laiown by natore, as the immortsKty 
of the soul unto many, our God ruit® all. I will therefore 
myself also use the sentence of some such' as Plato, pro- 
" nouncing every soul immortah myself too will use the 
secret acknowledgment of the coipnonalty, bearing record 
of the God of gods. But when I hear men allege, ^ That 
which is dead is dead / and, * While thou art alive he alive / 
and, ^After death an end of all, even of death itself:’ then will 
I call to mind both that the heart of the people with God is 
accounted dust and that the very wisdom of the world is 
pronounced folly If then an heretic fly also unto such 
vicious popular and secular conceits, my answer unto him 
shall be, ‘ Thou heijetic, avoid the heathen ; although in this 
‘‘ ye be one, that ye both belie God, yet thou that docst this 
under the name of Christ, differest from the heathen, in that 
thou scemest to thyself a Christian. Leave him therefore 
his conceits, seeing that neither will he learn thine. Why 
“ dost thou having sight trust to a blind guide ; thou which 
hast put on Christ take raiment of him that is naked? If 
the Apostle have armed thee, why dost thou borrow a 
stranger’s shield ? Let him rather learn of thee to 
acknowledge, than thou of him to renounce the resurrection 
of the flesh.’ ” In a word, the Catholic Fathers did good 


“ divmam, non contra divinam dis- 
‘‘ positionem. Quaedam enim et 
“ natura nota sunt, ut immortalitas 
“ animae penes plures, ut Deu's 
" noster penes omnes. Utar er^o 
" et sententia Platonis alicujus pro- 
“ nunciantis, ‘Omnis anima immor- 
“ talis.’ Utar et cbnscientia populi, 
“ contestants Deum Deonim ... At 
cum aiunt, ‘ Mortuum quod mor- 
“ tuum,' et, * Vive dum vivis/ et, 
“ * Post mortem utnma dmuntur, 
“ etiam ipsa :* tunc meminero, et 
cor vul^ cinerenf a Deo deputa- 
** turn, et ipsam aapientiam saeculi 
** stulfltiam ponunciatam. ^nc 
si et hsereticufi ad vulgi vi^ vel 
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** sgeculi ingenia confugerit, ‘ Dis- 
cede,’ dicam, ‘ ab ethnico, here- 
" tice ; etsi unum estis omnes qui 
** Deum fingitis ; dum hoc tamen 
in Christi nomine facis, dum 
Christianus tibi videris, ahus ab 
** ethnico es. Redde illi suos sensus, 
" quia nec ille de tuis instruitur. 
“ Quid cseco duel inniteris, sivides? 
“ Quid vestiris a mundo, si Chns- 
turn induisti ? Quid aheno uteris 
clypeo, si ab Apewtolo arznatus es ? 
** lliepotius a te disi^t camis resur- 
‘^rectioneni confiten, quam.tu ^ 
“ illo difl^eri.’ ”] ^ 

“ risai. *av. 80.1 ** 

[I Cor. iii. 19.J 
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. mito all by knowledge^ whereby heretics faindei^ the 
truth in many, might have furthered therewith themselves, 
but that obstinately following their own ambitious or other- 
wise corrupted affections, instead of jBraming their wills to 
maintain that which reason taught, they bent their wits to 
find how reason might seem to teach that which their wills 
were set to maintain. For which cause the Apostle saith of 
them justly, that they are for the most part avroKariKpiroiy men 
condemned even in and of themselves®®. For though they 
be not all persuaded that it is truth which they withstand, 
yet that to be error which they uphold they might un- 
doubtedly the sooner a great deal attain to know, but that 
their study is more to defend what once they have stood in, 
than to find out sincerely and simply what truth they ought 
to persist in for ever. 

[9.] Fourthly, There is in the world no kind of knowledge, 
whereby any part of truth is seen, but we justly account it 
precious ; yea, that principal truth, in comparison whereof all 
other knowledge is vile, may receive firom it some kind of 
light ; whether it be that Egyptian and Ohaldean ’Wisdom 
mathematical, wherewith Moses and Daniel were furnished®®; 
or that natural, moral, and civil wisdom, wherein Solomon 
excelled all men ^ ; or that rational and oratorial wisdom of 
the Grecians, which the Apostle St. Paul brought from Tarsus; 
or that Judaical, which he learned in Jerusalem sitting at the 
feet of Gamaliel®: to detract from the dignity thereof were to 
injury ® even God himself, who being that light which none 
can approach unto, hath sent out these lights whereof we are 
capable, even as so many sparkles resembling the bright 
fountain from which they rise. 

But there are that bear the title of wise men and scribes 
and great disputers of the world, and are nothing in deed less 
than what in show they most appear. These being wholly 
addicted unto their own wills, use their wit, their learning, 
and all the wisdom they have, to maintain that which their 

®® Tit. iii. II. “great heed how they injury 

®® Acts vii. 22 ; Dan. i. 17* man by word or deed, and whom 

* I Kings iv. 29, 30. “ they ir^rv>^ Danet’s Comines. 

® Acts aocii. 3. “ lib. iii.” Nares’s Glossary. 

* P* To injury, v. for * to injure.’ “ I am strangefr injurkd by the 

* Those that are in authority, and ** Archbish^.” Hugh Brougnton 

princes themselves, ought to take in Strype’s Whitg. iii. 367.] 



tMbale hearts 4ie delighted wilh; eeieeiiiiiig % the §mAc woum, 
error of their tiiixid» greatee^ inadaeas in the iv^ld to be 
wisdom, and the lughest wisdom foolishness. Sirdi were bc^ 

Jews and Grecians, which professed the one sort legal, and 
the other secnlar skill, neither enduring^ to be tan^t the mys* 
tery of Christ: unto the glory of whose most blessed name, 
whoso study to use both their reason and all other gifts, as 
well which nature as which grace hath endued them with, let 
them never doubt but that the same God who is to destroy 
and confound utterly that wisdom falsely so named in others, 
doth make reckoning of them as of true Scribes, Scribes by wis- 
dom instructed to the kingdom (rf heaven*, not Scribes against 
that kingdom hardened in a vain opinion of wisdom ; which 
in the end being proved folly, must needs perish, true under- 
standing, knowledge, judgment and reason continuing for 
evermore. 

[lo.] Fifthly, Unto the word of God, being in respect of 
that end for which God ordained it perfect, exact, and absolute 
in itself, we do not add reason as a supplement of any maim or 
defect therein, but as a necessary instrument, without which 
we could not reap by the Scripture’s perfection that fruit and 
benefit which it yicldeth. The word of God is a twoedged 

sword but in the hands of reasonable men ; and reason as 
the weapon that slew Goliath, if they be as David was that use 
it. Touching the Apostles, He which gave them from above 
such power for miraculous confirmation of that which they 
taught, endued them also with wisdom from above to teach 
that which they so did confirm. ^ Our Saviour made choice of 
twelve simple and unlearned men, that the greater their lack 
of natural wisdom was, the more admirable that might appear 
which God supematurally endued them with from heaven. 

Such therefore as knew the poor and silly estate wherein they 
had lived, could not but wonder to hear the wisdom of their 
speech, and be so much the more attentive unto their teach- 
ing. They studied for no tongue, they spake with all; of 
themselves they were rude, and knew not so much as how 
to premeditate ; the Spirit gave them speech and eloquent 
utterance. 

But because with St. Paul it was otherwise than with the 
* Matt. xiii. 5 ji. * Heb, iv. la. 
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Sifi Cme qf JS^Ppad : Disamwdlfif hmfum Wisdom 

masmiich aa he never conve^raed with Christ jxpm eartl^ 
ciu Tiu. 10, 32)4 his education had been scholastical altogether^ 

which theirs was not ; hereby occasion was taken by certain 
malignants, secretly to undermine his great authority in the 
Church of Christ, as though the gospel had been taught him 
by others than by Christ himself, and as if the cause of the Gen- 
tiles’ conversion and belief through his means had been the 
learning and skill which he had by being conversant in their 
books ; which thing made them so willing to hear him, and 
him so able to persuade them ; whereas the rest of the Apo- 
stles prevailed, because God was with them, and by miracle 
from heaven confirmed his word in their mouths. They were 
mighty in deeds : as for him, being absent, his writings had 
some force ,* in presence, his power not like unto theirs. In 
sum, concerning his preaching, their very byword was, Xoyoj 
€(ovd€vrffxhos, addle speech^ empty talk ® ; his writings fiill of 
great words, but in the power of miraculous operations his 
presence not like the rest of the Apostles. 

Hereupon it riseth that St, Paul was so often driven to 
make his apologies. Hereupon it riseth that whatsoever time 
ho had spent in the study of human learning, he maketh ear- 
nest protestation to them of Corinth, that the gospel which he 
had preached amongst them did not by other means prevail 
with them, than with others the same gospel taught by.the 
rest of the Apostles of Christ. My preaching,” saith he, 
hath not been in the persuasive speeches of human wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power : that your 
faith may not be in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God’’^.” What is it which the Apostle doth here deny? 
Is it denied that his speech amongst them had been persua- 
sive 9 No ; for of him the sacred history plainly testifieth, 
that for the space of a^year and a half he spake in their syna- 
gogue every Sabbath, and persuadedho^ Jews and Grecians®. 
How then is the speech of men made persuasive ? Surely 
there can be but two ways to bring this to pass, the one human, 
the other divine. Either St. Paul did only by art and natural 
industry cause his own speech to be credited ; or else God by 
miracle did authorize it, and so bring credit thereunto, as tp 
the speech of the rest of the Apostles. Of which two, the 

® 2 Cor. X. lo, 7 I Cor. ii. 4, 5 . ® Acts xviii. 4. ii. 



ho Pr^udke to the ord&usSty Use of it 

^ * 

former he utterly denieth. Vor why ? if the pr^hiug df the 
rest had been effectual by miraible, his ovdy by force of his ‘ ‘ * 

own learning ; so great inequality between him and the other 
Apostles in this thing had been enough to subvert their faith. 

For might they. not with reason have thought, that if h^ were 
sent of God as well as they, God Would not have furnished 
them and not him with the power of the Holy Ghost ? Might 
not a great part of them being simple haply have feared, lest 
their assent had been cunningly gotten unto his doctrine, 
rather through the weakness of their own wits than the cer- 
tainty of that truth which he had taught them ? How unequal 
had it been that all believers through the preaching of other 
Apostles should have theh faith strongly built upon the evi- 
dence of God’s own miraculous approbation, and they whom 
he had converted should have their persuasion built only upon 
his skill and wisdom who persuaded them ? 

As therefore calling from men may authorize us to teach, 
although it could not authorize him to teach as other Apostles 
did : so although the wisdom of man had not been sufficient 
to enable him such a teacher as the rest of the Apostles were, 
unless God’s miracles had strengthened both the one and the 
other’s doctrine ; yet unto our ability both of teaching and 
learning the truth of Christ, as we are but mere Christian 
men, it is not a little vhich the wisdom of man may add 

® [Chr. Letter, p. 43. In all ‘ Forget not Picus Mirandula’s 
‘ your bookes, altnoiigh we finde ‘ judgment of the schoolemen 
‘ manie good things, manie trueths (Opp. 1. 79. " Ut a nostns, ad 

^ and fine points bravely handled, ‘ quos postremo philosophia perv^e- 
' yet ill all your discourse, for the mt, nunc exordiar ; est in Joanne 

‘ most ]jarte, Aristotle the patriarch Scoto vegetum quiddam atque 

‘ of philosophers (with divers other discussum, m 'Fhoma solidum et 

" humane writers) and the ingenuous aequabile, in AJgidio tersum et ex- 

‘ schoolemen, almost in all points actum, in Francisco acre et acu- 

‘ have some finger ; reason is highlie turn, in Alberto priscum, amplum, 

^ sett up against Holie Scripture, et grande, in Henrico, ut milii 

‘ and reading against preaching.’* visum est, semper subhme et 

Hooker, MS. note. “ If Aristotle venerandum.”) “Beza’s judgment 
‘ and the schoolmen be such peril- of Aristotle.” (For his opinion 
‘ ems creatures, you must needes of the use of logic, see Epist. 67.) 

^ think yourself an happie man, As also Calvin’s judgment of phi- 

‘ whome God hath so fairely blest ‘ losophie. Epist. 90, ad Buce- 

‘ from too much knowiedg in them. ' rum,” (p. no. " Et philosophia 

^ Remember heer S. Jerome’s prseclarura est Dei donum 5 et qui 

^Epistle in his own defense.” (To omnibus sseculis extiterunt docti 

Magnus, t. II. 326. He pleads viri,eo8Deusip8eexcitavit,utadve- 

precedent, scriptural and ecclesias- ri notitiam itiundo prselucerent.”) 

tical, for his use of profane learning.) Again, Chr. Letter, ibid. " 
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BooKJu, ‘{ii-] Sixthly, Yea, whatsoever our hearts be to^Ood 
' la*”* to his truth, believe we or be we as yet fiiitUess, for om 
conversion or confirmation the force of natural reason is gtoat 
The force whereof unto those effects is nothing without 
grace. What then? To our purpose it is sufficient, that 
whosoever doth serve, honour, and obey God, whosoever 
believeth in Him, that man would no more do this than 
innocents and infants do, but for the light of natural reascm 
that shineth in him, and maketh him apt to apprehend those 
things of God, which being by grace discovered, are effectual 
to persuade reasonable minds and none other, that honour, 
obedience, and credit, belong of right unto God. No man 
cometh unto God to offer him sacrifice, to pour out supplica- 
tions and prayers before him, or to do him any service, 
which doth not firit believe him both to be, and to be a 
rewarder of them who in such sort seek unto him Let 
men be taught this either by revelation from heaven, or by 
instruction upon earth ; by labour, study, and meditation, or 
by the only secret inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; whatsoever 
the mean be they know it by, if the knowledge thereof 
were possible without discourse of natural reason, why should 
none be found capable thereof but only men; nor men till 
such time as they come unto ripe and^fiill ability to work by 
reasonable understanding ? ' The whole drift of the Scripture 
of God, what is it but only to teach Theology ? Theology, 
what is it but the science of things divine ? What science 
can be attained unto without the help of natural discourse and 
reason? Judge you of that which I speak saith the 
Apostle. In vain it were to speak any thing of God, but 
that by reason men are able somewhat to judge of that they 
hear, and by discourse to discern how consonant it is to truth. 

[ 12 .] Scripture indeed teacheth things above nature, things 


we doe you wronge to suspect .... ‘as the best of the purified crew in 
‘ tlmt you esteeme the preaching * the world. I except not any, no 

‘ ^d writing of all the reverend * not the founders themselves and 

^ Fathers of our Church, and the captaines of that faction. In 

doo*es qf holy Scripture to bee at which mind I hope by the grace 

' the koft of «o preerfer mowwwf of Almighty God tW I shall both 

'* than Af^otk aud the schooled live and die.”! 

“Heb.xi.6. 

Hooker, MS. note : « I think of “ i Cor. x. iS. 

^ the Scripture of God as reverently 
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which dur reason by itadf eoitld not reach unto. Yet those bookhi. 
things also we beKwo^ knowii^ lif reason that the Scripture 
is the word of Gqd, In the presence of festm% Bomm, and 
of liCmg Agrippa a Jew^ St. Paid omitting Jhe on% who 
neither knew the Jews’ religion, nor th^ books whereby 
were taught it, speaks unto the other of things foresheiTed by 
Moses and the Prophets and performed in* Jesus Christ; 
intending thereby to prove himself so unjustly accused, that 
unless his judges did condemn both |doses and the Prophets, 
him they could not choose but acquit, who taught only that 
fulfilled, which they so long since had foretold. His cause 
was easy to be discerned ; what was done their eyes were 
witnesses ; what Moses and the Prophets did speak their 
books could quickly shew; it was no liaxd thing for him 
to compare them, which knew the one, and believed the 
other. King Agrippa, believest thou the Prophets ? I 
know thou dost The question is how the books of the 
Prophets came to be credited of King Agrippa. For what 
with him did authorize the Prophets, the like with us doth 
cause the rest of the Scripture of God to be of credit. 

[13.] Because we maintain that in Scripture we are taught 
all things necessary unto salvation ; hereupon very childishly 
it is by some demanded, what Scripture can teach us the 
sacred authority of the Scripture, upon the knowledge whereof 
our whole faith and salvation dependeth ? As though there 
were any kind of science in the world which leadeth men 
into knowledge M^ithout presupposing a number of things 
already known. No science doth make*kn4i)wn the first prin- 
ciples whereon it buildeth, but they are always either taken 
as plain and manifest in themselves, or as proved and granted 
already, some former knowledge having made them evident. 
Scripture teacheth aU supernatural revealed truth, without 
the knowledge whereof salvation cannot be attained The 
main principle whereupon our belief of all things therein 
contained dependeth, is, that the Scriptures are the oracles of 
God himself. This in itself we cannot say is evident. For , 
then all men that hear it would acknowledge it in as 

they do when they hear that every whole is more tban any 
part of that whole,” because this in itself is evident. The 
Acte joevi. 2*j, 
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. oAl^t we know thiit all do not acknowledge Mrlien the/hear it. 
*' ISierfe mmt be / Aerefore soite hrmer knowledge presupposed 
which doth herein assure the hearts of all believers. Scriptme 


teacheth us that sa’^ing truth which God hath discovered unto 
the world by revelation, and it presumeth us taught other* 
wise that itself is divine and sacred. 

[14.] The question then being by what means we are 
taught this ; some answer that to learn it we have no oth^ 
way than only tradition; as namely that so we believe 
because both we from our predecessors and they from theirs 
have so received. But is this enough? That which all 
men’s experience teacheth them may not in any wise be 
denied. And by experience we all know, that the firert; 
outward motive leading men so to esteem of the Scriptmse 
is the authority of G8d’s Church For when we know the 
whole Church of God hath that opinion of the Scripture, we 
judge it even at the first an impudent thing for any man bred 
and brought up in the Church to be of a contrary mind 
without cause. Afterwards the more we bestow our labour 
in reading or hearing the mysteries thereof, the more we find 
that the thing itself doth answer our received opinion concern* 
ing it. So that the former inducement prevailing somewhat 
with us before, doth now much more prevail, when the very 
thing hath ministered farther reason. If infidels or atheists 


[Chr. Letter, p. 9, 10. “ Have 
we not here good cause to suspect 
the underpropping of ^ a popish 
" principle concerning the Churches 
authontie above the Holie Scrip- 
** ture, to the disgrace of the Eng- 
lish Church 

Hooker, MS. note. ‘‘ You have 
already done your best to make a 
*‘jarre between nature and Scrip- 
“ ture. Your next endeavour is to 
doe the like betweene Scripture 
** and the Church. Your delight in 
conflicts doth make you dreame of 
“ them where they are not.” 

Again, Christ. Letter, p. 10. “We 
pray you to expound, either by 
“ experience or otherwise ; Whether 
“ the worde of God was receaved in 
“ the world, and beleeved by men, 
“ by the virtue and authontie of the 
“ witnesses, either Prophets or 


“ Apostles, or the holy Church ; or 
“ that such were not esteemed for 
“ the wordes sake.” 

Hooker, MS. note. “ I am sorie 
“ to see you in the groundes and 
“ elements of your rehgion so sclen- 
“ derly instructed. 

“ Fides nititur authontatedocentis. 
“ Docens autem confirmatam habet 
“ authontatem personae virtute mi- 
“ raculorum. Id quod omnino ne- 
“ cessarium est propter ea quae docet 
“ supra et praeter naturalemrationem : 
“ qua omnis probatio argumentosa 
“ nititur, qua^ fldem facit. Atque 

hoc Apostolus de se testatur, cum 
“ eflicacem fuisse sermonem suum 
“ asserit non vi humanae persua-, 
“ sionis, sed assistentis Spintiis ad 
“ opera miraculosaperficienda. Vide 
“TertuU. cont. Gent. p. 637.”] 
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chmet ^ time to ^caH k'bt qu^tion^ this gmtii tw 
oocasimi to sift what^mson thore'is, wherebyihe testimony of 
the Church ooiujeming Scripture, and our oun persuasion 
which Scripture itself hath confirmed, may be proved a truth 
infallible. In which case the ancient Fathers being often 
constrained to shew, what warrant they had so much to rely 
upon the Scriptures, endeavoured still to maintain the 
authority of the books of God by arguments such as unbe- 
lievers themselves must needs think reasonable, if they judged 
thereof as they should. Neither is it a thing impossible 
or greatly hard, even by such kind of proofs so to manifest 
and clear that point, that no man living shall be able to deny 
it, without denying some apparent principle such as all men 
acknowledge to be true. 

Wherefore if I believe the Gospel, yet is reason of singular 
use, for that it confirmeth me in this my belief the more : 
if I do not as yet believe, nevertheless to bring me to the 
number of believers except reason did somewhat help, and 
were an instrument which God doth use unto such purposes, 
what should it boot to dispute with infidels or godless persons 
for their conversion and persuasion in that point ? 

fi^.] Neither can I think that when grave and learned 
men do sometime hold, that of this principle there is no proof 
but by the testimony of the Spirit, which assureth our hearts 
therein, it is their meaning to exclude utterly all force which 
any kind of reason may have in that behalf; but I rather 
incline to interpret ^ich their speeches, as if they had more 
expressly set down, that other motives and inducements, be 
they never so strong and consonant luito reason, are not- 
withstanding uiicffectual of themselves to work faith concerning 
this principle, if the special grace of the Holy Ghost concur 
not to the enlightening of our minds. For otherwise I doubt 
not but men of wisdom and judgment will grant, that the 
Church, in this point especially, is furnished with reason, to 
stop the mouths of her impious adversaries ; and that as it 
were altogether bootless to allege against them what the 
Spirit hath* taught us, so likewise that even to our ownselves 
it needeth caution and explication how the testimony of the 
Spirit may be discerned, by what means it may be known ; 
lest men think that the Spirit of God dotli testify those things 
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lu. ^dbjfih thd of ^m>; suggestetib. The operations^ of the 
— - I - Spirit, especially these ordinary which be common unto all 

true Christian men^ are as we know things secret and 
undiscernible even to the very soul where they are, because 
their nature is of ar^other and an higher kind than that they 
can be by us perceived in this life. Wherefore albeit the 
Spirit lead us into all truth and direct us in all goodness, yet 
because these workings of the Spirit in us are so privy and 
secret, we therefore stand on a plainer ground, when we 
gather by reason from the quality of things believed or done, 
that the Spirit of God hath directed us in both, than if we 
settle ourselves to believe or to do any certain particular thing, 
as being moved thereto by the Spirit. ’ 

[i6.] But of this enough. To go from the books of Scrip- 
turcf to the sense and Cleaning thereof: because the sentences 
which are by the Apostles recited out of the Psalms to 
prove the resurrection of Jesus Christ, did not prove it, if so 
be the Prophet David meant thenr of himself; this exposition 
therefore they plainly disprove, and shew by manifest reason, 
that of David the words of David could not possibly be meant. 
Exclude the use of natural reasoning about the sense of Holy 
Scripture concerning the articles of our faith, and then that 
the Scripture doth concern the articles of our faith who can 
assure us ? That, which by right exposition buildeth up 
Christian faith, being misconstrued breedeth error : between 
true and false construction, the difference reason must shew. 
Can Christian men perform that which- Peter requireth at 
their hands ; is it possible they should both believe and 
be able, without the use of reason, to render reason of 
their belief a reason sound and sufficient to answer them 
that demand it, be they of the same faith with us or enemies 
thereunto ? may we cause our faith without reason to appear 
reasonable in the eyes of men ? This being required even of 
learners in the school of Christ, the duty of their teachers in 
bringing them unto such ripeness must needs be somewhat 
more, than only to read the sentences of Scripture, and then 
paraphrastically to scholy them; to vary them with sundry 
forms of speech, without arguing or disputing about any 
thing which they contain. This method of teaching may 
Acts xiu. 3d; ii. 34. I 



corned itself llie we^ld bjr tbat easiness and fitoyitjr 
wbieb is m it 2 bi$ a likw or a pattern it is sot^ as some i&. 
imagine, for all men to fblow^ tSiat will do good in tkeChntch 
of Christ, i ‘ j 

[17.] Our Lord and SaTiour himselfdid hope by disputation 
to do some good, yea by disputation not only of but against, 
the truth, albeit with purpose for the truth. That Christ 
shoiild be the son of David was truth ; yet against this tratii 
our Lord in the gospel objecteth, If Christ be the son of 
David, how doth David call him Lord^®?^* There is as yOt 
no way known how to dispute, or to determine of thirds 
disputed, -without the use of natural reason. 

If we please to add unto Christ their example, who followed 
him as near in all things as they could ; the sermon of Paul 
and Barnabas set down in the Actsi*^, where the people would 
have offered unto them sacrifice ; in that sermon what is there 
but only natural reason to disprove their act? O men, whjr 
do you these things ? We are men even subject to the 
selfsame passions with you : we preach unto you to leave 
these vanities and to turn to the living God, the God that 
hath not left himself without, witness, in that he hath done 
good to the world, giving rain and fruitful seasons, filling 
our heart with joy and gladness.” 

Neither did they only use reason in winning such unto 
Christian belief as were yet thereto unconverted, but with be- 
lievers themselves they followed the selfsame course. In that 
great and solemn assembly of believing Jews how doth Peter 
prove that the Gentiles were partakers of the grace of God as 
well as they, but by reason drawn from those effects, which 
were apparently known amongst them ? God which know- 
eth hearts hath borne them witness in giving unto them the 
Holy Ghost as unto us 

The light therefore, which the star of natural reason and 
wisdom casteth, is too bright to be obscured by the mist of a 
word or two uttered to diminish that opinion which justly hath 
been received concerning the force and virtue thereof, even 
in matters that touch most nearly the principal duties of men 
and the glory of the eternal God. 

[18.] In all which hitherto hath been spoken toudhing the 
** Matt. xxii. 43, u jqv. i 5. Acts xv. 8. 
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force and use of man's reason in things divine^ I must crave 
— — ~ Aat I be not so tinderstood or construed, as if any such thing by 
virtue thereof could be done without the aid and assistance of 
God^s most blessed Spirit. The thing we have handled accord- 
ing to the question moved about it ; which question is, whether 
the light of reason be so pernicious, that in devising laws for 
the Church men ought not by it to search what may be fit 
and convenient. For this cause therefore we have endeavoured 
^ to make it appear, how in the nature of reason itself there is 
no impediment, but that the selfsame Spirit, which revealeth 
the things that God hath set down in his law, may also be 
thought to aid and direct men in finding out by the light of 
rfeason what laws are expedient to be made for the guiding of 
his Church, over, and besides them that are in Scripture. 
Herein therefore we agree with those men, by whom human 
laws are defined to be ordinances, which such as have lawful 
authority given them for that purpose do probably draw from 
the laws of nature and God, by discourse of reason aided with 
the influence of divine grace. And for that cause, it is not 
said amiss touching ecclesiastical canons, that by instinct of 
the Holy Ghost they have been made, and consecrated by 
the reverend acceptation of all the world 


IX. Laws for the Church are not made as they should be, 
thfcSrch^ unless the makers follow such direction as they ought to be 
SSe’by the 1^7 • whcrein that Scripture standeth not the Church 

raen fouow- ^^7 Stead, or serveth nothing at all to direct, but 

the light of needless to be consulted with, we judge it 

howSioM*' profane, impious, and irreligious to think. For although it 
noTrJ’pM? were in vain to make laws which the Scripture hath already 
word of God ^^de, becausc what we are already there commanded to do, 
SyiTSit!** our parts there resteth nothing but only that it be executed; 


yet because both in that which we are commanded, it con- 


cerneth the duty of the Church by law to provide, that the 
looseness and slackness of men may not cause the command- 
ments of God to be unexecuted; and a number of things there 
are for which the Scripture hath not provided by any law. 


** Violatores. 2 $, q.i. [Decret.Gra- “ tari graviter a sanctis patribus ju- 
tian. cauB. xxv. quest, i. c. 6. in dicantiir, et a Sancto Spiritu ^n- 

Gorp. Jur. Canon. Paris. 1618. p. stinctu cujus« et dono dictati sunt) 

313. ** Violatores canonumvolun- “ damnantur.”! 
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but left them unto the cfoceftil discretion of the Church ; Ve 
are to search how the Church in these cases* may $e well , 
directed to make that provision by laws which is most c^mve-r 
nient and fit. And what is so in these cases, partly Scripture 
and partly reason must teach to disce:^ ScripJ;iTre compre- 
hending examples and laws, laws some neural and some posi- 
tive : examples there neither are for all cases which require 
laws to be made, and when there are, they can but direct as 
precedents only. Natural laws direct in such sort, that in all 
things we must for ever do according unto them ; Positive so, 
that against them in no case we may do any thing, as long as 
the will of God is that they should remain in force. Howbeit 
when Scripture doth yield us precedents, how far forth they 
are to be followed ; when it giveth natural laws, what parti- 
cular order is thereunto most agreeable ; when positive, which 
way to make laws unrepugnant unto them ; yea though all 
these should want, yet what kind of ordinances would be most 
for that good of the Church which is aimed at, all this must be 
by reason found out. And therefore, ^^to refuse the conduct of 
the light of nature,” saith St. Augustine, is not folly alone 
“ but accompanied with impiety 

[2.] The greatest amongst the school-divines studying how 
to set down by exact definition the nature of an human law 
(of which nature all the Church’s constitutions are) found not 
which way better to do it than in these words : Out of the 
precepts of the law of nature, as out of certain common and 
undemonstrable principles, man’s reason doth necessarily 
proceed unto certain more particular determinations ; wl^ch 
particular determinations being found out according unto the 
reason of man, they have the names of human laws, so that 
such other conditions be therein kept as the making of laws 
doth require 21,” that is, if they whose authority is there- 
unto required do establish and publish them as laws. And 

^ ** Luminis naturalis ducatum strabilibus, necesse est quod ratio 
repeUere non modo stultum est sed Humana procedat ad aliqua m^s 
et impium.” August, lib. iv. de " particulariter disponenda. Et istce 
Trin. cap. 6. pThe editor has not “ particulares dispoedtiones adinven- 
been able to venfy this quotation.] ^ tse secundum rationem humanam 
Tho. Aqui. i, 2. q. 91, art. 5. “ dicuntur le^es humaiue, observatis 
[t. XI. p. i. 199.] Er praecentis ‘‘ aliis condinonibus quse pertinent 
“ leps naturalis, quasi ex quibusdam " ad rationem legis.” 

“ pnncipiiscommunibuset indemon- 
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nB ^ COtltZOT^^ 

— 1— ^ tile oiders the Chiireh if, what patticulaw the Church msdiy 

ip^ciut That which do(h &id them cut k the force of maa*« 
reneoii.* That which doth ^tl&de direct hm reaeon k^st the 
law of nature ; which law of nature afid the moral law 
of ’Scripture are in the substance of law all one. But because 
l&ere are also in Scripture a number of laws particular and 
pomtiye^ which being in force may not by any law of man be 
violated ; we are in making laws to have thereunto an especial 
eye. As for example, it might perhaps seem reasonable unto 
the Church of God, following the general laws concerning the 
nature of marriage, to ordain in particular that cousin-^germans 
shall not marry. Which law notwithstanding ought not to be 
received in the Chur^, if there should be in Scripture a law 
particular to the contrary, forbidding utterly the bonds of 
marriage to be so far forth abridged. The same Thomas there- 
fore whose definition of human laws we mentioned before, 
doth add thereunto this caution concerning the rule and canon 
whereby tp make them human laws are measures in respect 
of men whose actions they must direct; howbeit such measures 
they are, as have also their higher rules to be measured by, 
vMch rules are twoj the law of God, and the law of nature. 
So that laws human must be made according to the general 
laws of nature, and without contradiction unto any positive 
kw in Scripture. Otherwise they are ill made. 

[ 3 *] Unto laws thus made and received by a whole church, 
&ey which live within the bosom of that church must not 
think it a matter indififerent either to yield or not to yield 
obedience. Is it a small offence to despise the Church of 
God*® ? My son keep thy father’s commandment,” saith 

Solomon, and forget not thy mother’s instruction : bind them 
both always about thine heart *4.” It doth not stand with 
the duty which we owe to our heavenly Father, that to the 
ordinances of our mother the Church we should shew our- 
selves disobedient. Let us not say we keep the command- 
ments of the one, when we break the law of the other : for 

^ Qiwst, 95. Art. 3. [t. xi« p. i. divina lex, et lex naturae, ut,,ex 
306. Lctxhumana . . . est quaeaam supradictis patet.^’] 
regula, vel mensura reg^te, vel i Cor. xi. 22. 

** meiiBurataquadam su^rkrimen- Prov. vi. 20. 
sura; quae quidem est duplex, soil. 
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mdess we observe both* we obey neither. Ahd; what doth let 
but that we may observe both* when they are not the one to ^ 
the other in any sort repugnant ? For of such laws oidy we 
speak, as being made in form and manner already declared, 
can have in them no contradiction unto the laws of Almighty 
God. Yea that which is more, the -laws thus made God 
himself doth in such sort authorize, that to despise them is to 
despise in them Him. It is a loose and Kcentious opinion 
which the Anabaptists have embraced, holding that a Christ 
tian man’s liberty is lost, and the soul which Christ hath 
redeemed unto himself injuriously drawn into servitude under 
the yoke of human power, if any law be now imposed besides 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ: in obedience whereunto the 
Spirit of God and not the constraint of man is to lead us, 
according to that of the blessed Apostle, Such as are led by 
the Spirit of God they are the sons of God and not such 
as live in thraldom unto men. Their judgment is therefore 
that the Church of Christ should admit no law-makers but the 
Evangelists. The author of that which causeth another thing 
to be, is author of that thing also which thereby is caused. 

The light of natural understanding, wit, and reason, is from 
God; he it is which thereby doth illuminate every man 
entering into the worlds®. If there proceed from us any thing 
afterwards corrupt and naught, the mother thereof is our 
own darkness, neither doth it proceed from any such cause 
whereof God is the author. He is the author of all that we 
think or do by virtue of that light, which himself hath given. 

And therefore the laws which the very heathens did gather 
to direct their actions by, so far forth as they proceeded from 
the light of nature, God himself doth acknowledge to*’’^ hare 
proceeded even from himself, and that he was the writer of 
them in the tables of their hearts. How much more then he 
the au&or of those laws, which have been made by his 
saints, endued further with the heavenly grace of his Spirit, 
and directed as much as might be with such instructions as 
his sacred word doth yield ! Surely if we have unto those 
laws that dutifiil regard which their dignity doth require, it 
will not ^eatly need that we should be exhorted to live in 
obedience unto them. If they have God himself, for their 
Bom. viii. 14. John i. 9. ^ Bom* i. 19; ii. iS. 
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cpx^tempt wUch is offered unto them carmot choose 
" b^t rcKiound unto him. Th^ safeet and unto God the most 
acceptable way of framing our lives therefore is, with ail 
humility, lowliness, and Singleness of heart, to study, which 
way orir willing obedience both unto God and man may be 
even %o the utmost of that which is due. 

That neither X. .Touching the mutability of laws that concern the 

regiment ^d polity of the Church ; changed they are, when 
cam^tting oilmer altogether abrogated, or in part repealed, or augmented 
Scripture^ with fexthcr additions* Wherein we are to note, that this 
tto^ce^of question '"sbout the changing of laws concemeth only such 
laws as are positive, and do make that now good or evil by 
reaaon'Suffi^ being Commanded oJ forbidden, which otherwise of itself were 
rfentj^opr^venot siinply the one or the^other. Unto such laws it is expressly 
unchanged Sometimes added, liow long they are to continue in force. 

If this be no where exprest, then have we no light to direct 
our judgments concerning the changeableness or immutability 
of them, but by considering the nature and quality of such 
laws. The nature of every law must be judged of by the 
end for which it was made, and by the aptness of things 
therein prescribed unto the same end. It may so fall out 
that the reason why some laws of God were given is neither 
opened nor possible to be gathered by wit of man. As why 
God should forbid Adam that one tree, there was no way for 
Adam ever to have certainly understood. And at Adam’s 
ignorance of this point Satan took advantage, urging the more 
securely a false cause because the true was unto Adam 
unkno^vn. Why the Jews were forbidden to plough their 
ground with an ox and an ass, why to clothe themselves with 
mingled attire of wool and linen both it was unto them and 
to us it remaineth obscure. Such laws perhaps cannot be 
abrogated saving only by whom they were made : because the 
intent of them being known unto none but the author, he 
alone can judge how long it is requisite they should endure. 
But if the reason why things were instituted may be known, 
and^ being known do appear manifestly to be of perpetual 
necessity ; then are those things also perpetual, unless they 
cease to be effectual unto that purpose for which they were 

^ Deut. xxii. lo, ii. [[Spencer etidence, that these were prohibi- 
(de Legg. Hebrseor. lib. ii. c. 31, tions of Sabeean ceremonies.] 

33.) conjectures, but without direct 
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'^'i P'f iifipw vupvfjiip 

at the first imfituted. when » lii^ Jeili oeiie W 

be ayaildble imto the end which geve it bemg^ihe 

it 'must then of necessity appear sup^uoui* And of thie 
we cannot be ignorant^ how somedmee that hith doner gml 
good, which afterwards, when time hat]|t changi^d the andlent 
course of things, doth grow to be either very Ifbrtftd, or 
so greatly profitable and necessary. If therefore the end* for 
which a law provideth be pei^tuaJly necessary, and yrt^ 
whereby it provideth perpejbuaUy also most' apt, no doubt 
but that every such law ought for ever to remain unchadg^ 
able. *" ^ ^ M 

'[2.] Whether God be the author of laws by %ntiiciriidng 
that power of men whereby they are mafte, or by delivamg 
them made immediately from himself, By word only, w in 
writing also, or howsoever ; notwithstanding the authority of 
their Maker, the mutability of that end for whidi they are 
made doth also make them changeable. The law of ceremonies 
came from God : Moses had commandment to commit it unto 
the sacred records of Scripture, where it continueth even 
unto this very day and hour : in forcti still, as the Jew 
surmiseth, because God himself was author of it, and for us to 
abolish what he hath established were presumption most 
intolerable. But (that which they in the blindness of their 
obdurate hearts are not able to discern) sith the end for which 
that law was ordained is now fulfilled, past and gone ; how 
should it but cease any longer to be, which hath no longer 
any cause of being in force as before ? That which necessity* 
of some special time doth cause to be enjoined bindeth no 
longer than during that time, but doth afterwards become 
free*®.” 

Which thing is also plain even by that law which the Apo- 
stles assembled at the council of Jerusalem did from thence 
deliver unto the Church of Christ, the preface whereof to 
authorize it was, To the Holy Ghost and to us it hatb 
seemed good^® which style they did not use as matching 
themselves in power with the Holy Ghost, but as testifying 
the Holy Ghost to be the author, And themselves but only 

®® */Qnod pro necessitate tern- sit. [i.e. Deer. Chratiani, pars 1. 
jwris stannum est^eessante neces- causa i. qu. i. c. 41, in Corp. Jur» 
** sitate, debet cessitve pariter quod Canon. 116.} 

" urgebat.” i. q. i. Quod pro neces- ®® Acta xv. 38. 

HOO|pB, VOL. I. C c 
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m. uttearers erf tiiat Thi® law therefctfe to kave piibcojeded 

'“~~*'from God as the author tkoroof no faithM man will deny. It 
was of God, not only because God gave Ikem the power 
whereby they might make laws, but for that it proceeded 
even from the holy motion and suggestion of that secret divine 
l^irit, whose sentence they did but only pronounce. Not^ 
withstanding, as the law of ceremonies delivered unto the 
Jews, so this very law which the Gentiles received from the 
mouth of the Holy Ghost, is in like respect abrogated by 
decease of the end for which it was given. 

[3.J But such as do not stick at this point, such as grant 
that what hath been instituted upon any special cause needeth 
not to be observed'^^, that cause ceasing, do notwithstanding 
herein fail ; they judge -^he laws of God only by the author 
and main end for which they were made, so that for us to 
change that which he hath established, they hold it execrable 
pride and presumption, if so be the end and purpose for which 
God by that mean provideth be permanent. And upon this 
they ground those ample disputes concerning orders and 
offices, which being by him appointed for the government of 
his Church, if it be necessary always that the Church of Christ 
be governed, then doth the end for which God provided re- 
main still ; and therefore in those means which he by law did 
establish as being fittest unto that end, for us to alter any 
thing is to lift up ourselves against God, and as it were to 
countermand him. Wherein they mark not that laws are in- 
struments to rule by, and that instruments are not only to 
be framed according unto the general end for which they 
are provided, but even according imto that very parti- 
cular, which rifieth out of the matter whereon they have to 

w Counterp. p. 8. [Coein in his Acts iii. 42 5 xx. 7, ii, &c. Neither 
” Answer to the Abstract/\had pro- can that be said to be according to 
duced the change of time in edebrat- '‘the institution, which beinff Hme 
mgthe Bttdbanst, from tibe evening " upon a partMv^t cause (as ail 
sniper, to the morning before " vines agree) shmdd not he observed 
the first meab sue an instance of the " where that cause ceaseth:* T. C. ii.> 
aWhority’ left with the Church to 4fiS. " Neither any rngtij all 
rm matters of discipline. The « mm in the worl 4 could have put 
BUthw of the Counter-poison replies, "down the temporal ministeries of 
" As ft ?is a mere cifciunstance of " Apostle®^ Evang^s, frc. #hich 
" thne, so the alteration hath ground " the Lord ordained, unless the Lord 
" in the Scripture, because one and " lumself had withc^wn ffiem.^n 
" the same time is always kept. 
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work The cud wherdfere laws wer%"madc teay be periiia- 
]ieiit> aad those laws nevertheless reqmre some ateeTation,if ■ 
there be any tmfitness in the means which they prescribe as 
tending unto that end and purpose. As for examplei a law 
that to bridle theft doth punish thieves with a ^adruple re-^ 
stitution hath an end which will continue as long as the world 
itself continueth. Theft will be always, and will always nee 4 
to be bridled. But that the mean which this law provideth 
for that end^^, naively the punishment of quadruple restitu- 
tion, that this will be always sufficient to bridle and restrain 
that kind of enormity no man can warrant. Insufficiency of 
laws doth sometimes come by want of judgment in the makers. 
Which cause cannot fall into any law termed properly and 
immediately divine, as it may and doth into human laws often. 
But that which hath been once most sufficient may wax other- 
wise by alteration of time and place ; that punishment which 
hath been sometime forcible to bridle sin may grow afterwards 
too weak and feeble. 

[4.] In a word, we plainly perceive by the difference of 
those three laws which the Jews received at the hands of God, 
the moral, ceremonial, and judicial, that if the end for which 
and the matter according whereunto God maketh his laws 
continue always one and the same, his laws also do the like ; 
for which cause the moral law cannot be altered : secondly, 
that whether the matter whereon laws are made continue or 
continue not, if their end have once ceased, they cease also to 
be of force ; as in the law ceremonial it fareth : finally, that 
albeit the end continue, as in that law of theft specified and 
in a great part of those ancient judicials it doth ; yet foras- 
much as there is not in all respects the same subject or matter 
remainii^ for which they were first instituted, even thk is 
sufficient cause of change ; and therefore laws, though both- 
ordained of God himself, and the end for which they were 
ordained continuing, may notwithstanding cease, if by altera- 
tions of persons or times they be found insufficient to attain 
unto that end. In which respect why may we not presume^ 
that God doth even call for such change or alteration as the^ 
very condition of things themselves doth make necessary t 

** [l&ari. aajL t; 2 Sam. an. 
c c 2 



[5*] They whicli 4 # therefore plead the authority of the 
law^xaah^r as an arguxi^ent, wherefore it should not be lawful 
to change that which he hath instituted^ and will have this the 
cause why all the ordinances of our Saviour are immutable ; 
they which urge the wisdom of God as a proof, that whatso^ 
ever laws he hath made they ought to stand, unless himself 
from heaven proclaim them disannulled, because it is not in 
man to correct the ordinance of God ; may know, if it please 
theln to take notice thereof, that we are for from presuming 
to think that men can better any thing which God hath done, 
even as we are from thinking that men should presume to 
undo some things of men, which God doth know they cannot 
better. God never ordained any thing that could be bettered. 
Yet many things he hath that have been changed, and that 
for the better. Thaf which succeedeth as better now when 
change is requisite, had been worse when that which now is 
changed was instituted. Otherwise God had not then left this to 
choose that, neither would now reject that to choose this, were 
it not for some new-grown occasion making that which hath 
been better worse. In this case therefore men do not presume 
to change God’s ordinance, but they yield thereunto requiring 
itself to be changed. 

[6.] Against this it is objected, that to abrogate or innovate 
the Gospel of Christ if men or angels should attempt, it were 
most heinous and cursed sacrilege. And the Gospel (as they 
say) containeth not only doctrine insti-ucting men how they 
should believe, but also precepts concerning the regiment of 
the Church. Discipline therefore is a part of the Gospel^* 
and God being the author of the whole Gospel, as well of dis- 
cipline as of doctrine, it cannot be but that both of them 
have a common cause.” So that as we are to believe for 
ever the articles of evangelical doctrine, so the precepts of dis- 
cipline we are in like sort bound for ever to observe. 

[7.] Touching points of doctrine, as for example, the Unity 

*5 « We offer to shew the disci- ** nor above the Gospel, but the 
** pline to be a part of the Gospel, Gospel.” T. C. lib. ii. p. i, 4. 
" and therefore to have a common fThese latter words are in p. 5 , but 
cause ; so that in the repulse of m p. 4 are the follow^ : The 
the dkemhne the Gospel receives discipline being, as it is propound<- 
check.” And again, ** I speak “ ed, and offered to be proved, a 
” of the disdpline as pf a part of the part of the Gospel, must needs arm 

" Gospel, and therefore nmtherunder ** the Lord against the refuser.”] 



of God, the Trinity of Persons, salvation by Christ, the resur- scKittriii 
rection of the body, life everlasting, the judgment to come; 
and such like, they have been since the first hour that there 
was a Church in the world, and till the last they must be 
believed, But as for matters of regiment, they are for 
the most part of another nature, '/o make new articles of 
faith and doctrine no man thinketh it la^yftd ; new laws 
of government what commonwealth or church is* there which 
maketh not either at one time or another ? The inle 
of faith saith TertuUian, is but one, and that alone 
immoveable and impossible to be framed or cast anew.” 

The law of outward order and polity not so There is 
no reason in the world wherefore we should esteem it as 
necessary always to do, as always to belieVe, the same 
things ; seeing eveiy man knoweth that the matter of 
faith is constant, the matter contrariwise of action daily 
changeable, especially the matter of action belonging unto 
church polity. Neither can I find that men of soundest 
judgment have any otherwise taught, than that articles of 
belief, and things which all men must of necessity do to 
the end they may be saved, are either expressly set down 
in Scripture, or else plainly thereby to be gathered. But 
toucliing things which belong to discipline and outward 
polity, the Church hath authority to make canons, laws, and 
decrees, even as we read that in the Apostles’ times it did 
Whidh kind of laws (forasmuch as they are not in themselves 
necessary to salvation) may after they are made be also 
changed as the difference of times or places shall require. 

Yea, it is not denied I am sure by themselves, that certain 
things in discipline are of that nature, as they may be varied 
by times, places, persons, and other the like circumstances. 
Whereupon*! demand, are those changeable points of disci- 
pline commanded in the word of God or no ? If they be 

Text, de Veland. Virg. c. i. ‘‘ salutem ipsiusj et cultum Dei, 

^ Mart. [i. e. Peter Martyr] in Sed sunt alia, qiue tantum perti- 
i Sam. xiv. Poiitum sit, licere ** nent ad extemam disciplinam . . . 

Ecclesise scribere sibi aul ca- Istarum legum finis esse debet 
** nones, aut leges, aut decreta, aut cediflcatio et Quoniam 

** sanctiones, aut quocunque eavelis autem necessariae non sunt, pro 

** nonune appellan. £st enim £c- temporum et locoruxn rations mU- 

clesia emtus, et regi debet verbo ** tari possuUt.”} 

** Dei, praBseitim quod attinet ad ^ Acts xv. 



. mk coinlbit^dedi a^tid yet txmy be reoei^ i& the Churchy 
-hew can their £>rmer positien stands condminiiig all thkga 
in the Chiirch whidi in the word are not commanded ? If 
they be commanded and yet may stcffer change, how can thk 
latter stand, affirming all things immutable which are com^ 
manded of God? Their distinction touching matters of 
substance and of circumstance, though true, will not serve. 
For be they great things or be they small, if God have 
commanded them in the Gospel, and his commanding them 
in the Gospel do make them unchangeable, there is no reason 
we should more change the one than we may the other. If 
the authority of the maker do prove unchangeableness in the 
laws which God hath made, then must all laws which he 
hath made be necessarily for ever permanent, though they be 
but of circumstance only and not of substance. I therefore 
conclude, that neither God’s being author of laws for govern- 
ment of his Church, nor his committing them unto Scripture, 
is any reason sufficient wherefore all churches should for 
ever be bound to keep them without change. 

[8.] But of one thing we are here to give them warning by 
the way. For whereas in this discourse we have oftentimes 
profest that many parts of discipline or church polity are 
delivered in Scripture, they may perhaps imagine that we 
are driven to confess their discipline to be delivered in 
Scripture, and that having no other means to avoid it, we are 
fidn to argue for the changeableness of laws ordained even by 
God himself, as if otherwise theirs of necessity should take 
place, and that under which we live be abandoned. There is 
no remedy therefore but to abate this error in them, and 
directly to let them know, that if they fall into any such 
conceit, they do but a little flatter their own cause. As for 
us, we think in no respect so highly of it. Our persuasion is, 
that no age ever had knowledge of it but only ours 5 that 
they which defend it devised it ; that neither Christ nor 
hk Apostles at any time taught it, but the contrary. If there- 
fore we did seek to maintain that which most advantagetk 
our own cause, the very best way for us and the strongest 
against were to hold even as they do, that in Scripture 
there must needs be found some particular form of church 
polity which God hath instituted, and which for tMt very 
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eaiise belonged to aU ehmhosi to aQ times^/ But vluk aoOKM: 
toy sudh partial eyo to reapei^ ourseltoa, and by trmiib% — 
to make those things seem the truest which are the fittest « 
to serve our purposeias a thing wfaidi we neither like nor 
mean to follow. Wherefore that which we take to bO 
generally true concerning the mutability of laws, the same we 
have plainly delivered, as being persuaded of nothing more 
than we are of this, that whether it be in matter of speculation 
or of practice, no untruth 3® can possibly avail the patron 
and defender long, and that things most truly are likewise 
most behovefully spoken. 

XI. This we hold and grant for truth, that those very laws whether 
which of their own nature are changeable, be notwithstanding forbidden aii 
uncapable of change, if he which gave them, being of authority thMc^aws 
so to do, forbid absolutely to change them ; neither may down in 
they admit alteration against the will of such a law-maker. 

Albeit therefore we do not find any cause why of right there 
should be necessarily an immutable form set down in holy 
Scripture ; nevertheless if indeed there have been at any time 
a church polity so set down, the change whereof the sacred 
Scripture doth forbid, surely for men to alter those laws 
which God for perpetuity hath established were presumption 
.most intolerable. 

[ 2 .] To prove therefore that the will of Christ was to 
establish laws so permanent and immutable that in any sort to 
alter them cannot but highly offend God, thus they reason. 

First if Moses, being but a servant in the house of God, did 

“ Disciplina est Christianae Ec- ment in the Church. If perma- 
clesiae Politia, a Deo ejus recte " nent, then* not to be changed. 
admmiBtrandae causa constituta, “ What then do they, that [not only] 

‘ ac propterea ex ejus verbo petenda, hold it may be changed at tne 
‘ et oh eandem causam omnium magistrate’s pleasure, hut advise 
‘ ecclesiarum communis et omnium the magistrate by his positive 
‘ temporum.” Lib. de Eccles. “ laws to proclaim, that it is his 
Discip. in Anal. [See also p. 9, will, that if there shall be a 
Cartwright’s Translation.] - church within his dominions, he 

*EoIieao*tv odv ol dKridels tS>v will maim and deform the same ?” 

\6y<av ov fjLovov irpir rh dbevai XPV‘ M. M. [Martin Marprdate, “ Ha’ 

<rt/ia>rarot civat, oXXA kcA irp 6 s top any work for a Coo^wr ?”] p. 

piop. 2 vPi^Bo\ yhp 8 pt€s Jpyotr, mo*- 10. He that was as faithful as 
TtmpTai, Arist. Ethic.lib. X. cap. I. "Moses, left as clear instruction 
Heb. iii. 6, " Either that com- " for the govemm^t of the Church : 

** mendation of the son before the " but Christ was as faithful as 
servant is a false testimony, or the " Moses ; fJrgo.” Dwtoft, ci 
son ordained a permanent govern- Dkeip. cap. i. [p, 3. also 



itlUt IfykjAStify Nfi» Metrik ^fimur : 

• Hiemn lawd of goremmeut for jporpetiiity^ him^ 

'whidhi they that were dF the household might not alter; 
shall we admit into our thoughts, that the Son of God hath in 
proTiding fox this his household d 6 clai::ed himself less faith&d 
than Moses? Moses delivering unto the Jews such laws 
as were durable, if those be changeable which Christ hath 
delivered unto us, we are not able to avoiddt, but (that which 
to think were heinous impiety) we of necessity must confess 
the Son of God himself to have been less faithful than 
Moses. Which argument shall need no touchstone to try it 
by but some other of the like making. Moses erected in the 
wilderness a tabernacle which was moveable from place to 
place ; Solomon a sumptuous and stately temple which was 
not moveable : therefore Solomon was faithftdler than Moses, 
which no man endued with reason will think. And yet by 
this reason it doth plainly follow. 

He that will see how faithful the one or the other was, 
must compare the things which they both did unto the charge 
which God gave each of them. The Apostle in making 
comparison between our Saviour and Moses attributeth 
faithfulness unto both, and maketh this difference between 
them; Moses in, but Christ over the house of God; Moses 
in that house which was his hy charge and commission^ though 
to govern it, yet to govern it as a servant ; but Christ over 
this house as being his own entire possession, 

[ 3 .] Our Lord and Saviour doth make protestation, I have 
given unto them the words which thou gavest me 4®.’* 
Faithftil therefore he was, and concealed not any part of jhii 
Father’s will. But did any part of that will require flie 
immutability of laws concerning church polity ? They answer. 
Yea. For else God should less favour us than the Jews^^. 

Theses Martinianae, 5 th Thesis. ** Filio, et tanquam Eliezenim 
** If Christ did not ordain a dmrch “ Isaaco in patema domo prsefera^ 
government which at the pleasure mus.” Counterpoison, p. o. 

of man cannot be chatiged, then Penry’s Appellation to the Hi^ 
he is inferior unto Moses : fbr the Court of Parliament, p. 18.] 
government placed by him m^ht John xvii. 8. 
no man alter, and thereto m^t Either God hath left a pre> 

no TyM add aiw thing. Heb. iii. ** script form of government now, 
“ 3, 3.'* Eccl. Disc. fol. 7. Ne “ or else he is less careful under the 
« iHum aliqua parte prophetic! mu- ** New Testament than under the 
** sens spoliemuB, aut servum, Old.^' Bmonst. of Dis. cap. i. 
** quantmnvie Adelem, unigenito [T. C, i. 62 , ap. Whitg. Def. 304.] 



GoA w«)Eald Bot }ia;¥^ tibidbr icfaurpl^ gmdod by any hws haX baa 
own. And seeing thk^ 4id so continue even till Cbriat, now — 
to ease God that care, or rather to deprive the Church 
of his patronage, whet reason have we? S^ely.none to 
derogate any thing from the ancient Jove winch God hath 
borne to his Church. An heathen pMloftopher^* th^re is, who 
considering how,jnany things beasts have winch men have 
not, how naked in comparison of theip, how impotent, and 
how much less able we are to shift for ourselves a long time 
after we enter into this world, repiningly concluded hereupon, 
that nature being a careful mother for them, is towards us a 
hard-hearted stepdame. No, we may not measure the affec- 
tion of our gracious God towards his by such differences. 

For even herein shmeth his wisdom, that though the ways 
of his providence be many, yet the end which he bringeth 
all at the length unto is one and the selfsame. 

[ 4 .] But if such kind of reasoning were good, might we not 
even as directly conclude the very same concerning laws of 
secular regiment? Their own words are these: ^^In the 
ancient church of the Jews, God did command and Moses 
commit unto writing all things pertinent as well to the 
civil as to the ecclesiastical state God gave them laws 
of civil regiment, and would not permit their commonweal to 
be governed by any other laws than his own. Doth God 
less regard our temporal estate in this world, or provide for it 
worse than for theirs ? To us notwithstanding he hath not as 
to them delivered any particular form of temporal regiment, 
unless perhaps we think, as some do, that the grafting of the 

[Philemon, Fra^n. Incert. xliii. ed. Cler. 

TToXv y emri irdvrav (&ov adkiararov 
MpoMTOs, €i ns ef erdfot Kard rpdTrov. 
r6v ydp ^iov mpUpyov els rd ndvr eyav, 
dnopei rd irXeiora oid r^ovs, Troifei r deL 
Kai Tois pL€P SXXois irdaiv ^ yrj Brfplois 
€Kovira vapexci lifp koB* ripapav rpo(^i^y, 
avTr\ iropiiov<r, ov XojSovo'a* irdw fidKiS 
S(nr€p id Kara MtpdKoLOP cmci 
rd enrep^, row rdicovr dpevpl<rK.ovir dd 
TrpotjHurip avxjpdp, 7 wdyrjp, Ip chroerrep^.] 

Ecclesiast. Disc. lib. i» [fol. S. ** statum [pertinent] .... diligenter 
In vetere ecclesia JudaBomm onmia descripta sunt, et a Deo praecepta, 

** <]|U» ad regendum non modo a Mose ^jliteiis cozmnendotii.’'] 

** civilem sed etiam ecclesiasticum 
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Gtotitea^ md th^ iita<»p@ratiiig into Imel^ doth imiioit 
we ought to be subject^unto the rites and laws of their 
whole polity. We see then how weak such disputes axe, and 
how smally they make to this pui^se. 

fj;.] That Christ did not mean to set down particaldr 
positive laws for all things in such sort as Moses did, the very 
different manner of delivering the laws of Moses and the laws 
of Christ doth plainly shew. Moses had commandment to 
gather the ordinances of God together distinctly, and orderly 
to set them down according unto their several kinds, £>r each 
public duty and office the laws that belong thereto, as appear- 
eth in the books themselves, written of purpose for that end. 
Contrariwise the laws of Christ we find rather mentioned by 
occasion in the writings of the Apostles, than any solemn 
thing directly written to comprehend them in legal sort. 

[6.] Again, the positive laws which Moses gave, they 
were given for the greatest part with restraint to the land of 
Jewry: Behold,” saith Moses, Iliave taught you ordinances 
and laws, as the Lord my God commanded me, that ye 
should do even so within the land whither ye go to possess 
ft Which laws and ordinances positive he plainly 

distinguisheth afterward from the laws of the Two Tables 
which were moral The Lord spake unto you out of the 
midst of the fire ; ye heard the voice of the words, but saw 
no similitude, only a voice. Then he declared unto you 
his Covenant which he commanded you to do, the Ten 
Commandments, and wrote them upon two tables of stone. 
And the Lord commanded me that same time, that I should 
teach you ordinances and laws which ye should observe 
in the land whither ye go to possess it.” The same dif- 
ference is again set down in the next chapter following. For 
rehearsal being made of the Ten Commandments, it follow- 
eth immediately^®, These words the Lord spake unto all 
your multitude in the mount out of the midst of the fire, 
the cloud, and the darkness, with a great voice, and added 
no more ; and wrote them upon two tables of stone, and 
delivered them unto me.” But concerning other laws, the 
people give their consent to receive them at the hands of 

Rom. xi. 17. Ephes. ii. 12 — 16. Deut. iv. 5 . 

*7 Deut. iv, 12 — 14. Deut. v. 22 , 



Moftes^*: Oot^iou meat, a»d hear dU tiiat^ Lckrd our 4 [iodi l 
saith^ and declare IhM nnto ^ all that ibe^ IiOst otur GoB~ 
saith unto tbee^ and we will hear it and do The 
people’s alacrity herein God highly oommendeth with most 
eflfectual and hearty speech^ : I have Aeard tlje vcrice M the 
words of this people ; they have s|>oken well. O that there 
were such an heart in them to fear me, and to keep all my 
commandments always, that it might go well with them 
and with their children for ever ! Go, say unto them, 

« ^ Betum you to your tents j’ but stand thou here with me, 
and I will tell thee a& the commandments and the ordinances 
and the laws which thou shalt teach them, that they may 
do them in the land which I have given them to possess*” 
From this latter kind the former are plainly distinguished 
in many things. They were not both at one time delivered, 
neither both after one sort, nor to one end. The former 
uttered by the voice of God himself in the hearing of six 
hundred thousand men ; the former written with the finger 
of God ; the former termed by the name of a Covenant ; the 
former given to be kept without either mention of time how 
long, or of place where. On the other side, the latter given 
after, and neither written by God himself, nor given unto the 
whole multitude immediately from God, but unto Moses, and 
from him to them both by word and writing ; the latter 
termed Ceremonies, Judgments, Ordinances, but no where 
Covenants; finally, the observation of the latter restrained 
unto the land where God would establish them to inhabit. 

The laws positive are not framed without regard had 
to the place and persons for the which they are made. If there- 
fore Almighty God in framing their laws had an eye unto the 
nature of that people, and to the country where they were to 
dwell ; if these peculiar and proper considerations were 
respected in the making of their laws, and must be also 
regarded in the positive laws of all other nations besides : then 
seeing that nations axe not all alike, surely the giving of one 
kind of positive laws unto one only people, without any 
liberty to alter them, is but a slender prod*, that therefore one 
kind should in like sort be given to serve everlastingly for all, 
[7.] But that which most of all makdh for the clearing 
Beat. V. 27. Deut. v* 28-^31. 
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BOOK HI. of this p<4nt isy that the Jews^^^ who had laws so paxticidsxly 

^ determining and so fully instructing them in' all affairs what 

to do, were notwithstanding continually inured with causes 
exorbitant, and such as their laws had not provided for. And 
in this point much more is granted us than we ask, namely, 
that for one thing which we have left to the order of the 
Church, they had twenty which were undecided by the 
express word of God; and that as their ceremonies and 
sacraments * were multipKed above ours, even so grew the 
number of those cases which were not determined by any 
express word. So that if we may devise one law, they by 
this reason might devise twenty; and if their devising so 
many were not forbidden, shall their example prove us for- 
bidden to devise as i^^uch as one law for the ordering of the 
Church? We might not devise no not one, if their example 
did prove that our Saviour had utterly forbidden all alteration 
of his laws; inasmuch as there can be no law devised, but 
needs it must either take away from his, or add thereunto 
more or less, and so make some kind of alteration. But of 
this so large a grant we are content not to take advantage. 
Men are oftentimes in a sudden passion more liberal than 
they would be if they had leisure to take advice. And 
therefore so bountiful words of course and frank speeches we 
are contented to let pass, without turning them unto advantage 
with too much rigour. 

[8.] It may be they had rather be listened unto, when they 
commend the kings of Israel which attempted nothing in 
the government of the Church without the express word of 
God®^;” and when they urge^* that God left nothing in 
his word undeScribed,” whether it concerned the worship 
of God or outward polity, nothing unset down, and therefore 
charged them strictly to keep themselves unto that, without 
any alteration. Howbeit, seeing it cannot be denied, but 

01 Whereas you say,^that they God.” T. C. lib. i. p. ^ 5 . [22.] 
(the Jews) had nothing but what T. C. in the table to his second 
‘‘ was. determined by the law, and book. 

** we have many thin^ undetermined " If he will needs separate Ihe 
“ and left to the order of the Church ; worship of God from the external 

I will for one that you shall “ polity, yet as the Lord set forth 
''bring tilat we have left to the order "the one, so he left nothing un- 
" of the Church, to shew you that " described in the other.” T. C. 
" they had twenty which were im- lib. n. p. 446. 

" decided by the expiess word of 
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that many things there did belong nn,'^> the ooorse of their 
pubKc affairs, wherein they had no express word at aU to shew — 
precisely what they should do ; the difference between their 
condition and ours in these cases will bring some light tmto 
the truth of this present controversy. Before the fact of the 
son of Shelomith, there was no law wl^cli did'" appoint any 
certain punishment for blasphemers®^. That ^etched crea- 
ture being therefore deprehended in that impiety, was held 
in ward, tUl the mind of the Lord were known concerning his 
case. The like practice is also mentioned upon occasion of 
a breach of the Sabbath day. They find a poor sOly creature 
gathering sticks in the wilderness, they bring him unto Moses 
and Aaron and all the congregation, they lay him in hold, 
because it was not declared what should be done with him, 
till God had said unto Moses, This man shall die the death®®.” 
The law required to keep the Sabbath ; but for the breach of 
the Sabbath what punishment should be inflicted it did not 
appoint. Such occasions as these are rare. And for such 
things as do fall scarce once in many ages of men, it did 
suffice to take such order as was reqmsite when they fell. 
But if the case were such as being not already determined bylaw 
were notwithstanding likely oftentimes to come in question, 
it gave occasion of adding laws that were not before. Thus it 
fell out in the case of those men polluted®®, and of the 
daughters of Zelophehad®’^, whose causes Moses having 
brought before the Lord, received laws to serve for the like 
in time to come. The Jews to this end had the Oracle of 
God, they had the Prophets : and by such means God himself 
instructed them from heaven what to do, in all things that 
did greatly concern their state and were not already set down 
in the Law. Shall we then hereupon argue even against our 
own experience and knowledge ? Shall we seek to persuade 
men that of necessity it is with us as it was with them ; that 
because God is ours in all respects as much as theirs, therefore 
either no such way of direction hath been at any time, or if it 
hath been it doth *<till continue in the Church ; or if the same 
do not continue, that yet it must be at the least supplied hf * 
some such mean as pleaseth us to account of equal fo^f 
A more dutiful and religious way for us were to admire the 
Levit. xxiv. I2. “ Numb. xv. 33 — 3 $. Numb, ix, ^ Numb, xxvii. 
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vMom of God, wMoii shinetU in tbe beautxM yarktjp of al 
Ikuigs, but moflt in tlid maxufold and yet harmonious dissimi-i 
liMte of those ways, whereby )m Church upon earth is 
guided firom age to age, throughorut all generations of men. 

{9 J The Jews were necessarily to continue till the coming 
of Christ in the flesh, and the gathering of nations unto him. 
So much the promise made unto Abraham^ did import. So 
much the prophecy of Jacob at the hour of his death did 
fineshew®*. Upon the safety therefore of their very outward 
state and condition for so long, the after good of the whole 
world and the salvation of all did depend. Unto their so 
long safety, for two things it was necessary to provide; 
namely, the preservation of their state against foreign 
resistance, and the continuance of their peace within them- 
selves. • 

Touching the one, as they received the promise of God 
to be the rock of their defence, against which whoso did 
violently rush should but bruise and batter themselves ; so 
likewise they had his commandment in all their affairs that 
way to seek direction and counsel from him. Men’s con- 
sultations are always perilous. And it falleth out many times 
that afrer long deliberation those things are by their wit even 
resolved on, which by trial are found most opposite to public 
safety. It is no impossible thing for states, be they never so 
well established, yet by oversight in some one act or treaty 
between them and their potent opposites utterly to cast away 
themselves for ever. Wherefore lest it should so fall out to 
them upon whom so much did depend, they were not permitted 
to enter into war, nor conclude any league of peace, nor to 
wade through any act of moment betv^een them and foreign 
states, unless the Oracle erf God or his Prophets were first 
consulted with. 

And lest domestical disturbance should waste them within 
themselves, because there was nothing unto this purpose more 
efS^ctual, than if the authority of their laws and governors 
were such, as none might presume to take exception against 
it, or to shew disobedience unto it, without incurring the 
hatred and detestation of all men that had any spark of the 
fear of God ; therefore he gave them even their positive laws 
Gen. xviU. 18. w Gen. xlix. lo. 


firom heaven^ aaid as ^ as oocamax required cfaiase ixilike sort 
rulers also to lead and goyem them. Notwithstandjng some- 
desperately impious there were, which adventured to try what 
harm it could bring upon them, if they did attempt to be 
authors of concision, and to resist both governors and laws. 
Against such monsters God maintained^ his own by fearful 
execution of extraordinary judgment upon thenj. 

By which means it came to pass, that although they were 
a people infested and mightily hated of all others throughout 
the world, although by nature hard-hearted, querulous, 
wrathful, and impatient of rest and quietness ; yet was there 
nothing of force either one way or other to work the ruin and 
subversion of their state, till the time before-mentioned was 
expired. Thus we see that there was not no cause of dis- 
similitude in these things between that one only people before 
Christ, and the kingdoms of the world since. 

[i o.] And whereas it is further alleged that albeit in dtvil 
matters and things pertaining to this present life God hath 
used a greater particularity with them than amongst us, 
framing laws according to the quality of that people and 
country ; yet the leaving of us at greater liberty in things civil 
is so far from proving the like liberty in things pertaining 
to the kingdom of heaven, that it rather proves a straiter bond. 
For even as when the Lord would have his favour more 
" appear by temporal blessings of this life towards the people 
under the Law than towards us, he gave also politic laws 
most exactly, whereby they might both most easily come 
“ into and most steadfastly remain in possession of those 
" earthly benefits ; even so at this time, wherein he would 
not have his favour so much esteemed by those outward 
commodities, it is required, that as his care in prescribing 
** laws for that purpose hath somewhat fidlen in leaving th^ 
to men’s consultations which maybe deceived, so his care for 
conduct and government of the life to come should (if it 
were possible) rise, in leaving less to the order of men than 
in times past.” These axe but weak and feeble disputes 
for the inference of that conclusion which is intended. For 
saving only in such consideration as hath been shewed, there 
is no cause ivhmfore we should think God more desirous to 
so 



maiiifest his &Toixr by temporal blessings tolrards thm than 

— ^towards ns. Godlinete had unto them, and it hsA also imto 

mp the promises both of this life and the life to come. That 
the care of God hath fallen in earthly things, and therefore 
should rise as much in heavenly ; that more is left unto men’s 
consultations in the one, and therefore less must be granted 
in the other; that God, having used a greater particularity 
■with them than with us for matters pertaining unto this life, 
is to make us amends by the more exact delivery of laws for 
government of the life to come : these are proportions, 
whereof if there he any rule, we must plainly confess that 
which truth is, we know it not. God which spake unto them 
by his Prophets, hath unto us by his only-begotten Son; 
those mysteries of grace and salvation which were but darkly 
disclosed unto thelh, have unto us most clearly shined. 
Such differences between them and us the Apostles of Christ 
have well acquainted us withal. But ad for matter belonging 
to the outward conduct or government of the Church, seeing 
that even in sense it is manifest that our Lord and Saviour 
hath not by positive laws descended so far into particularities 
with us as Moses with them, neither doth by extraordinary 
means, oracles, and prophets, direct us as them he did in those 
things which rising daily by new occasions are of necessity 
to be provided for ; doth it not hereupon rather follow, that 
although not to them, yet to us there should be freedom and 
liberty granted to make laws ? 

[ii.] Yea, but the Apostle St. Paul doth fearfully charge 
Timothy®^, even "in the sight of God who quickeneth all, 

[See Eccl. Disc, fol. lo. " Sed “ ad apparitionem Domini nostri 
universum hunc locum de disci- ** JesuChnsti:’ &c. quae gravissimis 
plina a Deo profecta, et prophetica " verbis Apostolus persecutus est. 
“ immobili atque perpetua, et om- " Unde primo coUigimus, disciplinae 
*'iuum ecdesianun communi, gra- " quameaepistolaPaulustradiaisset, 
vissima iUa Pauli ad Timotheum ** Deum omnipotentem auctorem 
** de eadem conservanda obtes^one ** esse, et Servatorem nostrum J esum 
** concludamns. Qui qutun discipu- " Christum : ut qui ejusdem violatae 
** lum suum omnem domus Dei, ultores et vinoices significantur., 
V qnae est Ecclesia, administrandae Turn constantem esse atque immu- 
rationem docuisset, ‘ Denuncio/ tabilem, quae nulla hominum neque 
inquit, ^ tibi, in conspectu Dei mtia variari, neque auctoritate 
ilHus qui vivificat omma, et Jesu nangi debeat : cUm non solum 
Chx^, qui praedaram illam con- " iproXfi ical irapaY/^ia appelletor, 
" fessionem Pontio Pilato professus sed iubeatur enam &rm\og Ka\ 
** est, ut baec mandata sine labe et " ^eirlXtiTrTos oonsen/ari. Postremo 
sine reprehensionecustodias usque "non certi alicujus temporis pne- 
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fmd Jesus Christ irho witnessed thi^ fuiioias coufe^dou 
before* {’ontius Pilate**, to ke^ Krhat was commaa^ed^huu 
sale sud sound till the appearazioe of our Lord Jesus 
Christ**.” This doth exclude all liberty of chaugiug the 
laws of Christ, whether by abrogation or addition or .how- 
soever. Por in Timothy the whole Chur^of Chnl^ reoeiveth 
charge couceming her duty j and that charge is to keep the 
Apostle’s commandment ; and his commandment did con- 
tain the laws that concerned church government ; and those 
laws he straitly requireth to be observed without breach or 
blame, till the appearance of our Lord J esus Christ. 

In Scripture we grant every one man’s lesson to be the 
common instruction of all men, so far forth as their cases are 
like; and that religiously to keep the Apostle^s command- 
ments in whatsoever they may concern us we all stand bound. 
But touching that commandment which Timothy was charged 
with, we swerve undoubtedly from the Apostle’s precise 
meaning, if we extend it so largely, that the arms thereof 
shall reach unto all things which were commanded him by the 
Apostle. The very words themselves do restrain themselves 
unto some one especial commandment among many. And 
therefore it is not said, Keep the ordinances, laws, and 
constitutions, which thou hast received but rr^v ivrokifv, 
that great commandment, which doth principally concern 
thee and thy calling that commandment w^hich Christ did 
so often inculcate unto Peter ; that commandment unto the 
careful discharge whereof they of Ephesus are exhorted, 
Attend to yourselves, and to all the flock wherein the Hbly 
Ghost hath placed you Bishops, to feed the Church of God, 
which he hath purchased by his own blood finally that 
commandment which unto the same Timothy is by the same 
Apostle even in the same form and manner afterwards again 
urged, " I charge thee in the sight of God and the Lord 
** Jesus Christ, which will judge the quick and dead at his 
appearance and in his kingdom, word of Ood^.^^ 

When Timothy wfws instituted into that office, then was the 


‘^ceptum esse, sed perpetuiiin, et 
quod ad omnia Ecclesise tempora 
‘‘ pertineat ! quumtam diserte prse- 
ceptum rit, ut usque in aiventum 
Domini nostri Jesu Chi^i con- 
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servetur.”] 

John riSiii. 36, 37. 

I Tim. iv. 13, 14. 

^ John xxi. t 5 . Acts xx. i8. 
“ 2 Tim. m i. 
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moeui. ismi&t aad of dul^* conmiitted imto hk care. 

doc^rme of the Gospel was then given him, ^ as the pe- 

^ cions talent or treasure of Jesus Christ then received 
he for performance of this duty the special gift of the Holy 
Ghost To keep this commandment immaculate and 

blameless” was to teach the Gospel of Christ without mix- 
ture of corrupt and unsound doctrine, such as a number did 
even in those times intermingle with the mysteries of Chris- 
tian belief. Till the appearance of Christ to keep it so,’» 
doth not import the time wherein it should be kept, but 
rather the time whereunto the final reward for keeping it was 
reserved : according to that of St. Paul concerning himself, 
I have kept the faith ; for the residue there is laid up for 
"ime a crown of rigfhteousness, which the Lord the righteous 
shall in that day render tinto me If they that labour 
in this harvest should respect but the present fruit of their 
painful travel, a poor encouragement it were unto them to 
continue therein all the days of their life. But their reward 
is great in heaven ; the crown of righteousness which shall be 
given them in that day is honourable. The fruit of their 
industry then shall they reap with full contentment and satis- 
faction, but not till then. Wherein the greatness of their 
reward is abundantly sufiS.cient to countervail the tediousness 
of their expectation. Wherefore till then, they that are in 
labour must rest in hope. " O Timothy, keep that which is 
committed unto thy charge; that gi eat commandment which 
thou hast received keep, till the appearance of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

In which sense although we judge the Apostle’s words to 
have been uttered, yet hereunto we do not require them to 
yield, that think any other construction more sound. If 
therefore it be rejected, and theirs esteemed more probable 
which hold, that the last words do import perpetual observa- 
tion of the Apostle!s commandment imposed necessarily for 
ever upon the militant Church of Christ; let them withal 
consider, that then his commandment cannot so largely 1>^ 
taken, as to comprehend whatsoever the Apostle did command 
Timothy. For themselves do not all bind the Churclninto 
some things whereof Timothy received charge, as namely unto 

I Tim. vi. 20. r^p irapwcaraB^Ktjp, t Thn. iv, 14. 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. 
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that pteoept cmxseming ihe db^ise of widows So as they BOMm 
caimot faeieby xnamtaiix that all dungs posidTely commanded 
concemmg the affairs df the ChiUM^ were coiamanded for 
perpetuity. And we do not deny that certain thii^ were 
commanded to be though positive yet pc^etual in the Church. 

[12.] They should not therefore urge agamsttis places that 
seem to forbid change^ but rather such as set down some 
measure of alteration, which measure if we have exceeded, 
then might they therewith charge us justly: whereas now 
they themselves both granting, and also using liberty to change, 
cannot in reason dispute absolutely against all change. Christ 
delivered no inconvenient or unmeet laws : sundry of ours 
they hold inconvenient : therefore such laws they cannot pos- 
sibly hold to be Christ’s ; being not his, they must of necessity 
grant them added unto his. Yet certain of those very laws 
so added they themselves do not judge unlawful;. as they 
plainly confess both in matter of prescript attire and of rites 
appertaining to burial. Their own protestations are, that they 
plead against the inconvenience not the unlawfiilness of 
popish apparel ; and against the inconvenience not the un- 
lawfulness of ceremonies in burial. Therefore they hold it a 
thing not unlawful to add to the laws of Jesus Christ ; and so 
consequently they yield that no law of Christ forbiddeth addi- 
tion unto church laws, 

[13.] The judgment of Calvin being alleged against them. 


^ [i Tim. V. 9. SeeT. C. i. 153. 
al. 19 1. Whitg. Def. 693.] 

71 *i reasons do never conclude 
" the unlawfulness of these ceremo- 
** nies of burial, but the inconve- 
“ nience and inexpedience of them.” 
T. C. lib. iiif p.241. And in the 
table. Of the inconvenience, not 
“ of the unlawfulness, of popish ap- 
‘‘ ppel and ceremonies in burial,” 
^ [By Archbishop Whitgift : see 
Answer, p. a 5 — 29, and Def. 109— 
1 13. The passa^ from Calvin is 
the fic^wing : ** Quia Domimts. . . . 

quicquid ad salutem neceesarium 
^'eTat, sacria suis oraciihf^ turn 
iidehter complexua est, tuna per- 
** spicue enarravit, in his solus tna- 
ppster est audiendus. Quia autem 
'' m extmia discipHna et ceremoniis 


“ non voluit sigillatim praescribere 
** qmd sequi debeamus, quod istud 
pendere a temporum conditione 
praevideret, neque judicaret unam 
saeculis omnibus formam con venire, 
confiigerehic oportetad generales, 
'^quas dedit, regulas; ut ad eas 
" exigantur, quaecunque ad ordinem 
et decorum praecipi necessitas Ec- 
** clesiae postulabit.” Instlt. c. xiii. 
§. 31. ed. i 55 o, or lib. iv. c. x. §. 

according to the present arrange- 
ment. All Whhgift’s quotations 
from the Insdtutiba specify eJ^ter 
and seetton only. The division 
the work into books first took place 
in the edition of iSSp : and Whitgift 
used an eaite copy. See Def. 391, 
5 o 8 .] 
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Ckdt^ alhws ofiditioml Church ham* 

ftocMC m, tS^'Vhom of all meu l3iey attribute most ; whereas liis words 

— be plain^ that for ceremonies and external discipline the 
Church hath power to make laws : the answer which here- 
unto they make is, that indefinitely the speech is true, and 
that so it was meant by him ; namely, that some things be- 
longing unto external discipline and ceremonies are in the 
power and arbitrement of the Church; but neither was it 
meant, neither is it true generally, that all external discipline 
and all ceremonies are left to the order of the Church, inas- 
much as the sacraments of Baptism and the Supper of the Lord 
are ceremonies, which yet the Church may not therefore abro- 
gate. Again, Excommunication is a part of external discipline, 
which might also be cast away, if all external discipline were 
arbitrary and in the choice of the Church. 

By which their answer it doth appear, that touching the 
names of ceremony and external discipline they gladly would 
have us so understood, as if we did herein contain a great 
deal more than we do. The fault which we find with them 
is, that they overmuch abridge the Church of her power in 
these things. Whereupon they recharge us, as if in these 
things we gave the Church a liberty which hath no limits or 
boimds ; as if aU things which the name of discipline contain- 
eth were at the Church’s free choice ; so that we might either 
have church governors and government or want them, either 
retain or reject church censures as we list. They wonder at 
us, as at men which think it so indifferent what the Church 
doth in matter of ceremonies, that it may be feared lest we 
judge the very Sacraments themselves to be held at the 
Church’s pleasure. 


** I^on the indefinite speaking 
** of M. Calvin, eayii^, * cerepionies 
and external discipline,’ without 
adding 'all’ or * some,’ vou go, about 
'' Bubtilw to make men Mieve, that 
** M. Calvin had plac^ the whole 
external discipU^ in the power 
*'and arbitrement of the Church. 

For if all external discipline were 
** arbitrary, and in the choice of the 
** Church, excommunication also 
** (whidh is a part of it) might be cast 
** away ; which 1 think you will not 
say.’* And in the very next words 
before : ** Where you would give to 


" understand that ceremonies and 
external discipline are not pre- 
scribed particularly by the word 
** of God, and therefore left to the 
" order of the Church : you must 
** understand that all external dis- 
cipline is not left to the order of 
"the Church, being particularly 
“ prescribed in the Scriptures; no 
" more than all ceremomes are left 
" to the order of the Church, as the 
" Sacrament of Baptism, and Supper 
" of the Lord.” T. C. lib. i. p. 33. 
[and 33. tL 19. Whitgf. Def. in J 



11 m IJmita Discrdim, ihe 4(8i» 

No, the name of ceremonies we do not us^ in so large 
a meaning as to brings Sacraments within the com|»as^ and — ^ 
reach thereof, although things belonging unto the outward 
form and seemly admi^tration of them are contained in 
that name, even as we use it. For the name of ceremonies 
we use as they themselves do, when they speak after this 
sort : The doctrine and discipline of the Church, as the 
cf weightiest things, ought especially to be looked unto ; but 

the ceremonies also, as mint and cummin, ought not to be 
" neglected Besides, in the matter of external discipline 
or regiment itself, we do not deny but there are some things 
whereto the church is bound till the world’s end. So as the 
question is only how far the bounds of the Church’s liberty do 
reach. We hold, that the power which the Church hath 
lawftilly to make laws and orders for itself doth extend unto 
sundry things of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and such other 
matters, whereto their opinion is that the Church’s authority 
and power doth not reach. Whereas therefore in disputing 
against us about this point, they take their compass a great 
deal wider than the truth of tilings can afford; producing 
reasons and arguments by way of generality, to prove that 
Christ hath set down all things belonging any way unto the 
form of ordering his Church, and hath absolutely forbidden 
change by addition or diminution, great or small: (for so their 
manner of disputing is :) we are constrained to make our 
defence, by shewing that Christ hath not deprived his Church 
so far of all liberty in making orders and laws for itself, and 
that they themselves do not think he hath so done. For are 
they able to shew that all particular customs, rites, and orders 
of reformed churches have been appointed by Christ himself? 
No ; they grant that, in matter of circumstance they alter that 
which they have received but in things of substance they 
keep the laws of Christ without change. If we say the same 
in our own behalf (which surely we may do with a great deal 
more truth) then must they cancel all that hath been before 
alleged, and begin to inquire afresh, whether we retain the 


T. C. lib.iii. p. “by times, places, persons,^ and 

75 «« certain other circumstances, and so could 

“ things are left to the order of the not at once be set down and 

Church, because they are of the established for ever.” T. C. lib. i. 

** nature of those which are varied p. 27. 



I06 MeccgpAfiiih&m, Md0mei^ofSt.AugU9iine. 

“Jj la#« that Ohdbt hath delive»ed ooncerning mattw oJ sub- 

— stanch, yea ©r no. For out constant persuasion in this point 

is as theirs, that we have no where altered the laws of Christ 
fiurther than in such particularities only as have the nature of 
things changeable according to the difference of times, places, 
persons, and other the Hke circumstances. Christ hath com- 
manded prayers to be made, sacraments to be ministered, 
his Church to be carefully taught and guided. Concerning 
every of these somewhat Christ hath commanded which must 
‘ be kept till the world’s end. On the contrary side, in every 
of them somewhat there may be added, as the Church shall 
|udge it expedient. So that if they will speak to purpose, 
* all which hitherto hath been disputed of they must give over, 
and stand upon such j)articulars only as they can shew we 
have either added or abrogated otherwise than we ought, in 
the matter of church polity. Whatsoever Christ hath com- 
manded for ever to be kept in his Church, the same we take 
not upon us to abrogate ; and whatsoever our laws have there- 
unto added besides, of such quality we hope it is as no law of 
Christ doth any where condemn. 

[14.] Wherefore that all may be laid together and gathered 
into a narrow room ; First, so far forth as the Chiuch is the 
mystical body of Christ and his invisible spouse, it needeth no 
external polity. That very part of the law divine which 
teacheth faith and works of righteousnesa is itself alone suffi- 
cient for the Church of God in that respect. But as the 
Church is a visible society and body politic, laws of polity it 
cannot want 

[15.] Secondly: Whereas therefore it conxcth in the second 
place to be inquired, what laws are fittest and best for the 
Church; they w:ho first embraced that rigorous and strict 
opinion, which depriveth the Church of liberty to make any 
kind of law for herself, inclined as it should seem thereunto, 
for that they imagined all things wliich the Church doth with- 
out commandment of Holy Scripture subject to that reproof 
which the Scripture itself useth in certain cases when divine 
authority ought alone to be followed. Hereupon they thought 
it enough for the cancelling of any kind of order whatsoever, 
to say, The word of God teacheth it not, it is a device of 

7® [See above, ch. i.] 77 Isa. xadx. 14 a Col, u. aa. 



imder 

« tlie brain of laaii,, ^xw^^ witJi it therefore out of theCbTirck'^.” 
St. Augiialitie of aaotk^ min4^ who speddng of Waists, on 
the Sunday Ikat be wbicb would oboose ou4; that 

day to fast on, sbquW give thereby no small office tke 
Cburch of God, wbicb bad received e contrj^" custom. 
For in these things, wbereof the Sferij^ture appointetb no 
certainty, 4be use of the people of God or the ordinances of 
our fathers must serve for a law. In which case if we will 
dispute, and condemn one sort by another’s custom, it will 
be but matter of endless contention ; where, forasmuch as the 
labour of reasoning shall hardly beat, into men’s heads any 
« certain or necessary truth, surely it standeth us upon to take 
heed, lest with the tempest of strife the brightness of charity 
and love be darkened,” 

If all things must be commanded of God w’^hich may be 
practised of his Church, I would know what commandment 
the Gileadites had to erect that altar which is spoken of in the 
book of Joshua®®. Did not congruity of reason induce them 
thm:eunto, and suffice for defence of their fact ?, I would know 
what commandment the women of Israel had yearly to mourn 
and lament in the memory of Jephthah’s daughter®^; what 
commandment the Jews had to celebrate their feast of Dedi- 
cation, never spoken of in the law, yet solemnized even by 
our Saviour himself ®*-* ; what commandment finally they had 
for the ceremony of odours used about the bodies of the dead, 
after which custom notwithstanding (sith it was their custom) 
our Lord was contented that his own most precious body 
should be entombed ®®. Wherefore to reject all orders of the 
Church which men have established, is to think worse of the 
laws of men in this respect, than either the judgment of wise 
men alloweth, or the law of God itself wiQ bear. 

[i6.] Ilowbcit they which had once taken upon them to 


[See above, ch. ii. i.] “ voluerimus, et ex aborum consue- 

August. Ep. 86. [al. 36. t. ii. 68. “ tudine ahCMS improbare, orietur in- 
Quisquis hunc dietn fejunio decer- " teiminata luctado : qtue lab^e 
nendum putaverit, . . . mon pairo sermochxatiomis ciupa certa docu- 
'* scandalo erit ^clesiae : nec im- menta nulla veritaCis inshiuet, 
‘ mento. In his enim rebus de “ utique cavendum est. He tempes- 
‘ quibus nihil certi statuit Senptura ** late contentionis serenitalem cari- 
‘ divina, mos populi Dei, vel msti- ** tatis obntibilet.”] 

*tuta mabrum pro lege tenenda Josh.ikii. 10. Judges xi. 40. 

sunt. . De quibus si disputare John ai^ 22 , John inx. 40. 





Aniapf^ibitien, WkUg^B DufineUcn pgiiuaid. 

condemn all things done in the Chmch akd not comihanded’ 
- of God to be doaiej saw it was necessary for them (oontintiing 
in defence of this their opinion) to hold that needs there must 
be in Scripture set down a complete particular form of church 
polity^ a form prescribing how all the affairs of the Church 
must be ordered^ a form in no respect lawful to be altered by 
mortal men For reformation of which oversight and error 
in them, there were that thought it a part of Christian love 
and charity to instruct them better®^, and to open unto them 
t tihe difference between matters of perpetual necessity to all 
men’s salvation, and matters of ecclesiastical polity : the one 
both tiilly and plainly taught in holy Scripture, the other not 
. necessary to be in such sort there prescribed ; the one not 
capable of any diminution or augmentation at all by men, the 
other apt to admit bo A. Hereupon the authors of the former 
opinion were presently seconded by other wittier and better 
learned®®, who being loth that the form of church polity 
which they sought to bring in should be otherwise than in the 
highest degree accounted of, took first an exception against 
the difference between church polity and matters of necessity 
unto salvation®®; secondly, against the restraint of Scripture? 
which they say receiveth injury at our hands, when we teach 
that it teacheth not as well matters of polity as of faith and 
salvation ®®. Thirdly, Constrained hereby we have been there- 
fore both to maintain that distinction, as a thing not only true 
in itself, but by them likewise so acknowledged, though un- 
awares Fourthly, and to make manifest that from Scripture 
we offer not to derogate tihe least thing that truth thereunto 
doth claim, inasmuch as by us it is willingly confest, that the 
Scripture of God is a storehouse g^bounding with inestiniable 

[i Admon. to the Pari, fol, i. " regiment^ but also in bringing in 
ap. Whitg. Def. 76. “ Seeii^ that ‘‘ «uad placing m God’s Church those 
“ nothing in this mortal life is more things only, which the Lord him- 
** dihgendy to be sought for, and self in his word commandeth.”] 

** carefully to be looked unto* than *** [Vide Whitgift’s Answer to tne 
the restitution of true refigion, Admonition, p. 20 — 29.] 

** and reformation of God’s Church : [By this it should seem that 

“ it shall be your parts (dearly be- Hooker did not consider Cartwright 
loved) in this present parliament himself as one of the authors of the 
assembled, as much as in you lieth Admonition.] 

“ to promote the same, and to em- [See above, ch. ii. 2.] 

“ ploy your whole labour and study T. C. i Beply, p. 14.] 

‘‘ not only in abandoning all popish C. ibidj 

l^mnants both in ceremonies and ^ [In ch. ui.J 



treasures of wftdom wrf' knowledge ik many kinds, over and 

above things in this one kind barely necessary ; yea, even ^ 

that matters of ecclesiastical polity are not therein omitted, 
but taught also, albeit not so taught as those other things 
before^mentioned For so perfecdy are those 4:hings taught, 
that nothing can ever need to be added, nothing ever cease to 
l>e necessary ; these on the contrary sife, as‘ being of a fiir 
other nature and quality, not so strictly nor everlastingly com- 
manded in Scripture, but that unto the complete form of 
church polity much may be requisite which the Scripture 
teacheth not, and much which it hath taught become .unre- 
qui&ite, sometime because we need not use it, sometime also 
because we cannot. In which respect for mine own part, 
although I see that certain reformed churches, the Scottish 
especially and French, have not that which best agreeth with 
the sacred Scripture®*, I mean the government that is by 
Bishops, inasmuch as both those churches are fallen under a 
diiFerent kind of regiment ; which to remedy it is for the one 
altogether too late, and too soon for the other during their 
present affliction and trouble®*: this their defect and imper- 
fection I had rather lament in such case than exagitate, con- 
sidering that men oftentimes without any fault of their own 
may be driven to want that kind of polity or regiment which 
is best, and to content themselves with that, which either the 
irremediable error of former times, or the necessity of the 
present hath cast upon them. 

[In ch. iv.] “ Where He hath left it free, there 

^ [Sarayia, De diversis Mmistro- " the governors of the Church, 
rum Gradibus, ProLad Lect. ** De i.e. Christian princes and bishops 
** hoc novo Ecclesiae regendse ** may set orders and see the same 
** modo idem censeo, quod alii de "executed: and the orders appointed 
" Episcoporum regimine judicant ; " by Christ, and canons and cus- 
" nempe <juod sit huraanus et feren- " toms of the Church, we call eccle- 
" dus, ubi alms melior obtineri non " siastical discipline : and this we 
" potest : et contra ille qui impro- " account to be changeable so far 
" natur tanquam humanus raihi vi- " forth as is not by Christ com- 
" detur esse dmnns ; utpote qui tam " manded to be kept.”] 

" in Veteri quam in Wovo Tesla- [The first part of Hooker’s 
" mento a Deo sit insiitutus.” Sut- work was licensed to the press, 
cl^e. False Semblant of counterfeit March 9, 1592-3. The affliction 
Discipline detected, p. 8. " We say, meant is ther^ore the civil war in 
" that so much as Christ hath ap- France, not the secession from pro- 
" pointed to be observed, as that testantism of Henry IV ; which was 
" there be pastors to teach, and a not made known tul after June that 
" certain government, and such like year. Davfla, lib, xiii, p. 697, comp. 

^ discipline, is diligently to be kept. p. 692. Venice, 1692.] 



^ [174 FiJ^iiilf, Now hecamB that posidon £i%;(>i£Leaiti<mod» 

b«ddeth it o^essary dxat all things which the Church 
may lawfully do in her own regiment be commanded in holy 
Scripture^ !^th by the later defenders thereof been greatly 
quajlifiedj who, though perceiying it to be over extreme, are 
notwithstanding loth to acknowledge any oversight therein, 
and therefore labour what they may to salve it by construc- 
tion^ we have for the more perspicuity delivered what was 
thereby meant at the first : sixthly, how injuiious a thing it 
were unto all the , churches of God for men to hold it in that 
meaning*®: seventhly, and how imperfect their interpreta- 
ti<ms are who so much labour to help it, either by dividing 
* commandments of Scripture into two kinds, and so defending 
that all things must be commanded, if not in special yet in 
general precepts ; eighthly, or by taking it as meant, that in 
case the Church do devise any new order, she ought therein 
to follow the direction of Scripture only, and not any star- 
light of man’s reason Ninthly, both which evasions being 
cut off, we have in the next place declared after what sort the 
Church may lawfully frame to herself laws of polity, and in 
what reckoning such positive laws both are with God and 
should be with men*®. Tenthly, furthermore, because to 
abridge the liberty of the Church in this behalf, it hath been 
made a thing very odious, that when God himself hath devised 
some certain laws and committed them to sacred Scripture, 
man by abrogation, addition, or any way, should presume to 
alter and change tliem ; it was of necessity to be examined, 
whether the authority of God in making, or his care in com- 
mitting those his laws unto Scripture, be sufficient arguments 
to prove that God doth in no case allow they should puffer any 
such kind of change **. Eleventhly, the last refiige for proof 
that divine laws of Christian church polity may not be altered 
by extinguishment of any old or ad^tion of new in that kind, 
is partly a marvellous strange discourse, that jGhrist (unless 
he should shew himself not so faithful as Moses, or not so wise 
as Lycurgus and Solon must needs have set down in holy 

[In ch. y.J [In cH. vi.] " singulomm munerapotestatemque 
^ Pin ch./viiH [In cb. vui,] descripserit, quae judiciorum fori- 
** [In ch. ix. J [In ch. x.J ‘‘ que ratio habenda, quomodo ci- 

* “ JNisi reip. suae staium omnem “ vium finiendae lites : non solum 
constituerit, magistratus ordinarit, minus Ecclesiae Christiante pro* 



Pttrikms* l^^tl^PmsHce. IB 

6mptitre Bome e&et^ compkt^ and unchaiigeable fma 
polity* ; and portljr a coloured. show of some eVide^iee where — — 
change of that mtt of laws may seem expressly findiidden^ 
although in truth nothin less be done *. 

[18,3 I might have added hereunto their mor% fiunifiar and 
popular disputes, as. The Church is a cdtf , yea the city of the 
great King; and the life of a city is polity; The Church is 
the house of the living God ; and what house can there be 
without some order for the government of it? In die royal 
house of a prince there must be officers for government, such 
as not any servant in the house but the prince whose the 
house is shall judge convenient. So the house of God -must 
have orders for the government of it, such as not any of the 
household but God himself hath appointed. It cannot stand 
with the love and wisdom of God to leave such order untaken 
as is necessary for the due government of his Church. The 
numbers, degrees, orders, and attire of Solomon’s servants, 
did shew his wisdom; therefore he which is greater than 
Solomon hath not failed to leave in his house such orders for 
government thereof, as may serve to be a looking-glass for his 
providence, care, and wisdom, to be seen in^. That little 
spark of the light of nature which remaineth in us may serve 
us for the affairs of this life. But as in aU other matters 
concerning the kingdom of heaven, so principally in this 
which concerneth the very government of that kingdom, 
needful it is we should be taught of God. As long as men 
are persuaded of any order that it is only of men, they pre- 
" sume of their own understanding, and they think to devise 
another not only as good, but better than that which they 


" vidit quam Moses olim Judaicse, 
sed quam a Lycurgo, Solone, Nu- 
ma, emtatibus suis prospectmn 
sit.” Lib. de Ecclesiast. Discip. 
[fol. 8, or p. 10 ofT. C.’s translation.] 
“ [In ch. XI. 11 — 8.] 

3 ;Ch. xi. 9.] 

^ [Eccl. Disc. fol. 143. " Chris- 
“ tianse Ecclesise, tanqmnn damns 
Dei (ut a Paulo app^tur) euxo- 
vofilav qui attentius et accuratius 
** consideravent, animadvertet pro- 
** fecto incredibil^ quandam iilam 
‘‘ in omnibus ejus piartibus et di- 
** vinaxn sapientiam, ac tantc qutdem 


ilia Salomonis in sacra historia 
ma^ admirabilem, quanto sapi- 
entior Salomone fueritqui omnem 
hujns domus ordinem rationemque 
descripsit. Sive enim ministro- 
“ mm ordines, sive accubitiis, sive 
varium pro cujusque di^nitate or- 
natum ^ habitum consideremus, 
quod ad EcclesisB non modo sahi- 
tern con^rvandam, sed etiam dig- 
**nitatem illuetrandam ornandam- 
que aut prndenter excogitari, aut 
cum juwio atque ratione disponi 
coUocari^e potuent: ^uid in 



tiUcmm, 


laxve received. By severity of punishment this presumption 
** add curiosity may be restrained. But that cannot work 
such cheerfol obedience as is yielded where the conscience 
hath respect to God as the author of laws and orders. This 
was it which countenanced the laws of Moses, made con- 
ceming outward polity for the administration of holy things. 
The like some lawgivers of the heathens did pretend, but 
falsely ; yet wisely discerning the use of this persuasion. 
“ For the better obedience’ sake therefore it was expedient 
that God should be author of the polity of his Church.” 
[19.] But to what issue doth all this come? A man would 
think that they which hold out with such discourses were 
of nothing more fully persuaded than of this, that the Scripture 
hath set down a con^plete form of church polity, universal, 
perpetual, altogether unchangeable. For so it would follow, 
if the premises were sound and strong to such effect as is 
pretended. Notwithstanding, they which have thus formally 
maintained argument in defence of the first oversight, are 
by the very evidence of truth themselves constrained to make 
this in effect their conclusion, that the Scripture of God hath 
many things concerning church polity; that of those many 
some are of greater weight, some of less ; that what hath been 
urged as touching immutability of laws, it extendeth in truth 
no farther than only to laws wherein things of greater moment 
are prescribed. Now those things of greater moment, 
what are they ? Forsooth®, doctors, pastors, lay-elders, 
elderships compounded of these three ; synods, consisting 
of many elderships ; deacon^, women-church-servants or 
widows ; free consent of the people unto actions of greatest 
moment, after they be by churches or synods orderly 
^ resolved.” All this form” of polity (if yet we may term 
that a form of building, when men have laid a few rafters 
together, and those not all of the soundest neither) but how- 
soever, all this form they conclude is prescribed in such sort, 
that to add to it any thing as of like importance (for so I think 
they mean) or to abrogate of it any thing at all, is unlawful. 
In which resolution if they will firmly and constantly persist, 
I see not but that concerning the points which hitherto have 
been disputed of, they must agree that they have molested the 
* The Defence of feodly Ministers against D. Bridges, p. 133. 
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Church with needless opposition^ and henceforward as we 
said before betake th^selves wholly unto the trial of par- 
ticulars, whether every of those things whidi they esteem as . 
principal, be either so esteemed of, or at all established for 
perpetuity in holy Scripture ; and whether any particular 
thing in our church polity be received other than'the Scripture 
alloweth of, either in greater things or in smaller. 

[20.] The matters wherein church polity is conversant 
are the public religious duties of the Church, as the adminis- 
tration of the word and sacraments, prayers, spiritual censures, 
and the like. To these the Church standeth always bound. 
Laws of polity, are laws which appoint in what manner these 
duties shall be performed. 

In performance whereof because all that are of the Church 
cannot jointly and equally work, the first tiling in polity 
required is a difference of persons in the Church, without 
which difference those functions cannot in orderly sort be 
executed. Hereupon we hold that God’s clergy are a state, 
which hath been and will be, as long as there is a Church 
upon earth, necessary by the plain word of God himself; 
a state whereunfo the rest of God’s people must be subjeit 
as touching things that appertain to their soul’s health. For 
where polity is, it cannot but appoint some to be leaders of 
others, and some to be led by others. If the blind lead the 
blind, they both perish®.” It is with the clergy, if their 
persons be respected, even as it is with other men ; their 
quality many times far beneath that which the dignity of 
their place requireth. Howbeit according to the order of 
polity, they being the ‘^lights of the world others (though 
better and wiser) must that way be subject unto them. 

Again, forasmuch as where the clergy are any great mul- 
titude, order doth necessarily require that by degrees they 
be distinguished ; we hold there have ever been and ever 
ought to be in such case at leastwise two sorts of ecclesiastical 
persons, the one subordinate unto the other ; as to the 
Apostles in the beginning, and to the Bishops always since, 
we find plainly both in Scripture andinallecclesiasticalrecords, 
other ministers of the word and sacraments have been. 

Moreover, it cannot enter into any man’s conceit to think 
® Li&e vi. 39. 7 v. 



k ImM , liiil ahotild take fai&i 

chaige in tib&dturisiir^^ Aerdfoare a solemn admktmice k 

of andi Aat witkoiat it .Aere can be no clmrch 

p0%. 

A number <rf particularities there are, which make for Ae 
mcare convenient bring of Aese principal and perpeAal park 
in ecclesiastical polity, but yet are not of suA constant use 
and necessity in God’s Church. Of Ais Mud are, times and 
plac^ appointed for the exercise of religion ; specialties 
belonging to the public solemnity of the word, Ae sacraments, 
and prayer; Ae enlargement or abridgment of functions 
ministerial depending upon those two principals befce- 
. mentioned; to conclude, even whatsoever doth by way of 
formality and circumstance concern any public action of the 
Church. Now although that which the Scripture haA of 
Aings in the former kind be for ever permanent : yet in the 
latter both much of Aat which the Scripture teacheth is not 
always needful ; and much Ae Church of God shall always 
need which the Scripture teacheA not. 

So as the form of polity by them set down for perpetuity 
is Afee ways faulty : faulty in omitting some* things which in 
Scripture are of that nature, as namely the difference that 
ought to be of pastors when they grow to any great multitude : 
kulty in requiring doctors, deacons, widows, and such like, 
as Aings of perpetual necessity by the law of God, which in* 
truA are nothing less : faulty also in urging some things by 
Scripture immutable, as their lay-cldcrs, which the Scripture 
nriAer maketh immutable nor at all teacheth, for any thing 
either we can as yet find or they have hitherto been able to 
prove. But hereof more in the books that follow. 

[ai.] As for those marvellous discourses whereby they 
adventure to argue that God must needs have done the thing 
which they imagine was to be done ; I must confess I have 
often wondered at their exceeding boldness herein. When 
Ae question is whether God have delivered in Scripture (as 
they afi&nn he hath) a complete, particular, immutablif 
form of church polity, why take they that other both pre- 
sumptuous and superfluous labour to prove he should have^ 
done it; there being no way in this case to prove Ae deed’ 
of Grod, saving only by producing Aat evidence wherein 
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he hath done it? But if there be no such thing apparent 
upon record, they do as if one should demand a legacy by 1 

force and virtue of some written testament, wherein there 
being no such thing specified, he pleadeth that there it must 
needs be, and bringeth arguments from the love or good- 
will which always the testator bore hfan imagiiiing, that these 
or the like proofe will convict a testament to have that in it 
which other men can no where by reading* find. In matters 
which concern the actions of God, the most dutiful way on 
our part is to search what God hath done, and with meekness 
to admire that, rather than to dispute what he in congndty of 
reason ought to do. The ways which he hath whereby to do 
all things for the greatest good of his Church are more in 
number than we can search, other in nature than that we 
should presume to determine which of many should be the 
fittest for him to choose, till such time as we see he hath chosen 
of many some one ; which one we ftien may boldly conclude 
to be the fittest, because he hath taken it before the rest. 

When we do otherwise, surely we exceed our bounds ; who 
and where we are wc forget ; and therefore needful it is that 
our pride in such cases be controlled, and our disputes 
beaten back with those demands of the blessed Apostle, How 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out! Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who was 
his counsellor ® ?” 


Rom. XI. 33, 34. 



THE FOURTH BOOK. 


COKCEENINQ THEIR THIRD ASSERTION, THAT OUR FORM OF 
CHURCH POLITY IS CORRUPTED WITH POPISH ORDERS, 
RITES, AND CEREMONIES, BANISHED OUT OF CERTAIN RE- 
FORMED CHURCHES, WHOSE EXAMPLE THEREIN WE OUGHT 
TO HAVE FOLLOWED. 


THE MATTER CONTAINED IN THIS FOURTH BOOK. 

I. Hdw great use Ceremonies have in the Church. 

II. The first thing they blame in the kind of our Ceremonies is, that we 
have not in them ancient apostolical simplicity, but a greater pomp and 
stateliness. 

III. The second, that so many of them are the same which the Church of 
Rome useth ; and the reasons which they bring to prove them for that 
cause blame-worthy. 

IV. How when they go about to expound what Popish Ceremonies they 
mean, they contradict their own arguments against Popish Ceremonies. 

V. An answer to the argument whereby they would prove, that sith we 
allow the customs of our fathers to be followed, we therefore may not 
allow such customs as the Church of Rome hath, because we cannot 
account of them which are of that Church as of our fathers. 

VI. To their allegation, that the course of God’s own wisdom doth make 
against our conformity with the Church of Rome in such things. 

VII. To the example of the eldest Churches which they bring for the 
same purpose. 

VIIL That it is not oiu* best polity (as they pretend it is) for establish- 
ment of sound religion, to have in these things no agreement with the 
Church of Rome being unsound. 

IX. That neither the Papists upbraiding us as furnished out of their 
store, nor any hope which in that respect they are said to conceive, doth 
make any more against our ceremonies than the former allegations have 
done. 

X. The grief which they say godly brethren conceive at such ceremonies 
as we have common with the Chim;h of Rome. 

XI. The third thing for which they reprove a great part of our ceremonies 
is, for that aa we have them from the Church of Rome, so that Church 
had them from the Jews. 

XII. The fourth, for that simdry of them have been (they say) abused’* 
unto idolatry, and are by that mean become scandalous. 
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Xin* The fifths £er tliat ^ retain them sdU, imt^1ShBt«n<£b^ 
emopte of certain Churdiea reformed before us, whieh ha:t» cae^ thjem 
out* 

XIV. A declaration of the proceedings of the Church of England for the 
establishment of things as they a^. 


I. OUCH was the ancient simplicity and softness of spirit 

^ which sometimes prevailed in the world, that they whose ~ ^ ^ 
words were even as oracles amongst men, seemed evermore uiw oere. 
loth to give sentence against any thing publicly received in in the 
the Church of God, except it were wonderful apparently 
evil ; for that they did not so much incline to that severity 
which delighteth to reprove the least things it seeth amiss, as 
to that charity which is unwilling to behold any thing that 
duty bindeth it to reprove. The state of this present age, 
wherein zeal hath drowned charity, and skill meekness, will 
not now suffer any man to marvel, whatsoever he shall hear 
reproved by whomsoever. Those rites and ceremonies of the 
Church therefore, which aie the selfsame now that they were 
when holy and virtuous men maintained them against profane 
and deriding adversaries, her own children have at this day 
in derision. Whether justly or no, it shall then appear, when 
all things are heard which they have to allege against the 
outward received orders of this church. Which inasmuch as 
themselves do compare unto mint and cummin i,” granting 
them to be no part of those things which in the matter of 
polity are weightier, we hope that for small things their strife 
will neither be earnest nor long. 

[2.] The sifting of that which is objected against the orders 
of the Church in particular, doth not belong unto this place. 

Here we are to discuss only those general exceptions, which 
have been taken at any time against them. 

First therefore to the end that their nature and the use 
whereunto they serve may plainly appear, and so afterwards 
their quality the better be discerned ; we are to note, that in 
every grand or main public duty which God reqiiireth at the 

^ Matt, xxiii. 23. “The doctrine “ceremonies also, as ‘mint and 
“ and discipline of the Chmth, as “ cummin,* ought not to be neg- 
“ the weightiest things, ought espe- “ lected.” T.CJ. 1. iii. p. T 7 X. 

“ cially to be looked unto : but the 
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yto ffte^ th« wfluoe thereof ocmdE^tk, a ^ oertam cng^tmetd 
^ualiion whereby the same is in decent i^ort administered. The 
substance of all religions actions is deliyered from God him- 
self in few words. For example’s sake in the sacraments K 
Unto the element let the word be added^ and they both do 
make a sacrament^” saith St. Augustine. Baptism is given 
by the element of water, and that prescript form of words 
which the Church of Christ doth use ; the sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ is administered m the elements of 
bread and wine, if those mystical words be added thereunto. 
But the due and decent form of administering those holy 
sacraments doth require a great deal more. 

[3.] The end which is aimed at in setting down the outward 
form of all religioul actions is the edification of the Church. 
Now men are edified, when either their understandi^vis 
taught somewhat whereof in such actions it behoveth atf ^n 
to consider, or when their hearts are moved with any afifec- 
tion suitable thereunto ; when their minds are in any sort 
stirred up unto that reverence, devotion, attention, and due 
. regard, which in those cases seemeth requisite. Because 
therefore unto this purpose not only speech but sundry 
sensible means besides have always been thought necessary, 
and especially those means which being object to the eye, the 
Uveliest and the most apprehensive sense of all other, have in 
that respect seemed the fittest to make a deep and a strong 
impression: from hence have risen not only a number of 
prayers, readings, questionings, exhortings, but even of visible 
signs also ; which being used in performance of holy actions, 
are undoubtedly most effectual to open such matter, as men 
when they know and remember carefully, must needs be a 
great deal the better infotoed to what effect such duties serve. 
We must not think but that there is some ground of reason 
even in nature, whereby it cometh to pass that no nation 
under heaven either doth or ever did suffer public actions 

^ [In Joan. Tract. 80. §. 3. t. iii. mnndat? Detrahe verbiim, et quid 

parsn. 703. * Jam vos mundi estis est aqua nisi aqua? Accedit vpr- 

** |H 90 |»terveibum quod locutus sum bum ad elementum, et fit sacra- 
** vobis.^' Quare nqn ait, * mundi ** mentum, etiam ipsum tanquam 
estis propter bapt^nnum quo loti visibile verbum.’ j 
** estis/ nisi quia et in aqua Terbum 



whteh are ef ‘might, wheti^r they b^ civil lend temporal dr 

else qiiritual and iNtcred, to paM '^thdut soiti^ vidbld sotem ^ ^ 

nity : the strangeness thereof and difierence froan that 
which is common, doth oause popular, eyes to observe and to 
mark the same. Words, both because they are common, and 
do not so strongly move the fancy of man, ale fcr the most 
part but slightly heard : and therefore with singular wisdom 
it hath heen provided, that the deeds of men which are made 
in the presence of witnesses should pass not only with words^ 
but also with certain sensible actions, the memory whereof 
is far more easy and durable than the memory of speech 
can be. • 

The things which so long exjjerience of all ages hath con- 
firmed and made profitable, let not us presume to condemn as 
follies and toys, because we sometimes know not the cause 
and reason of them. A wit disposed to scorn whatsoever it 
doth not conceive, might ask wherefore Abraham should say 
to his servant, Put thy hand under my thigh and swear® :** 
was it not sufficient for hie servant to shew the religion of an 
oath by naming the Lord God of heaven and earth, unless 
that strange ceremony were added ? In contracts, bargains, 
and conveyances, a man’s word is a token sufficient to 
express his will. Yet this was the ancient manner in 
Israel concerning redeeming and exchanging, to establish 
all things ; a man did pluck oflf his shoe and gave it his 
neighbour; and this was a sure witness in Israel^.” Amongst 
the Eomans in their making of a bondman free, was it not 
wondered wherefore so great ado should be made? The 
master to present his slave in some court, to take him by the 
hand, and not only to say in the hearing of the public magis- 
trate, J will that this man become free,” but after these 
solemn words uttered, to strike him on the cheek, to turn him 
round, the hair of his head to be shaved off, the magistrate 
to touch him thrice vrith a rod, in the end a cap and a white 
garment to be given him. To what pui^ose all this circum- 
stance ® ? Amongst the Hebrews how strange and in outward 
appearance almost against reason, that he which was minded 
to make himself a perpetual servant, shoUid not only testify 

* Gen. 3adV4 2 . * Ruth iv. 7. 

* [SeePersii]s,Sat.V.75,&c. Festu8,yoc. *'manumitfi.” leidor. Orig. tK.4.] 
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IV, 80 ijXLUcli in the presence of the judge, but for a vii^iBie token 
thereof have also his ear bored through with an awle®! It 
were an infinite labour to prosecute these things so far as they 
might be exempKfiCd both in civil and religious actions. For 
in both they have their necessary use and force. The sen- 
sible things which religion hath hallowed, are resemblances 
" framed according to things spiritually understood, whereunto 
they serve as a hand to lead, and a way to direct * 

[4.] And whereas it may peradventure be objected, that to 
add to religious duties such rites and ceremonies as are sig- 
nificant, is to institute new Sacraments ® ; sure I am they will 
not say that Nunm Pompilius did Vdain a sacrament, a sig- 
nificant ceremony he did ordain, in commanding the priests 
(;o execute the work of their divine service with their hands 
as far as to the fingers covered ; thereby signifying that 
fidelity must be defended, and that men’s right hands are 
the sacred seat thereof^.” Again we are also to "put them 
in mind, that themselves do not hold all significant ceremonies 
for sacraments, insomuch as imposition of hands they deny to be 
a sacrament, and yet they give thereunto a forcible signification ; 
for concerning it their words are these : The party ordained 
by this ceremony was put in mind of his separation to the 
work of the Lord, that remembering himself to be taken as it 
were with the hand of God from amongst others, this might 
teach him not to account himself now his own, nor to do 
what himself listeth, but to consider that God hath set him 
about a work, which if he will discharge and accomplish, he 
may at the hands of God assure himself of reward ; and if 
otherwise, of revenge Touching significant ceremonies. 


^ £xod. 3ad. 6. 

7 Ta aloSfjT&s rStp vorjtmv 
anwtKopifffmra, leai €ir avra 
ytarfUi koL 6S6s, Dioiiys. p. 121. 
[de £cel. Hierarch, c. 2. n°. 3. §. 2. 
t. L 255. Antverp. 1634.] 

^fSee Beza’s Letter to Grindall 
in Adm. 5. They sinned righte 
peevously, as often as they 
** brought any Sacramentalles (that 
is to say, any ceremonies to im- 
port aignif cation of spiritual 
things) Into the Church of God.’’] 
" ** Manu ad digitos usque invo- 
** luta rem divinam facers signifi- 
cantes fidem tutandam, sedemque 


ejus etiam in dextris sacratam 
" esse.” Liv. lib. i. [c. 21.] 

Eccles. disc. fol. 5i. Desig- 
natus hac ceremonia monebatur 
se ad opus Domini separari, et e 
“ reliquo populo ad illam procura- 
“ tionem Dei ipsius manu quasi de- 
" cerpi atque deliban : ut jam non 
" amphus se sui juris esse sciret, ut 
** agat quod veht, sed a Deo ad c^us 
suum adhibitum, cujus ilium per- 
fecti atque absoluti remunerate 
rem, contempt! autem et neglect! 
** ultorem atque vindicem habiturus 
esset.”] 
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some of fhem are sacraments^ some as sacraments only. Sacra- 
ments are those which are signs and tokens of some general ^ ^ 
promised grace, which always really descendeth from God 
unto the soul that duly receiveth them; other sigi^cant 
tokens are only as Sacraments, yet no Sacraments : which is 
not oxir distinction, but theirs. For concerning the Apostles* 
imposition of hands these are their own words; manuum 
signum hoc et quasi Sacramentum usurparunt ;” they used 
this sign, or as it were sacrament 
II. Concerning rites and ceremonies there may be 
either in the kind or in the number and multitude of them, wame in tbe 

kind of ou' 

The first thing blamed about the kind of ours is, that in ®iany ^ 
things we have departed from the ancient simplicity of 
and his Apostles ; we have embraced more outward stateliness, 
we have those orders in the exercise of religion, which they 
who best pleased God and served him most devoutly never ***^®“®®‘*^ 
had. For it is out of doubt that the first state of things was 
best, that in the prime of Cliristian religion faith was soundest, 
the Scriptures of God were then best understood by all men, 
all parts of godliness did then most abound ; and therefore it 
must needs follow, that customs, laws, and ordinances devised 
since aie not so good for the Church of Christ, but the best 
waj^ is to cut off later inventions, and to reduce things unto 
the ancient state wherein at the first they were Which 
rule or canon we hold to be either uncertain or at leastwise 
unsufficient; if not both 

[2.] For in case it be certain, hard it cannot be for them to 
shew us, where we shall find it so exactly set down, that we 
may say without all controversy, these were the orders of 
the Apostles’ times, these wholly and only, neither fewer 
nor more than these.” True it is that many things of this 
nature be alluded unto, yea many things declared, and many 
things necessarily collected out of the Apostles’ writings. 

But is it necessary that all the orders of the Church which 
were then in use should be contained in their books ? Surely 
no. For if the tenor of their writings be well observed, it 
shall unto any man easily appear, that no more of them are 
there touched than were needful to be sj^ken of, sometimea 

Fol. 52. iii.p. i8i. 

lib. Eccles. Disc, et T. C. lib. ^ befere, Prelkce, iv. 4.] 
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by Mieoccaakm and Bomedmes by anotber. Will ibsy allow 
tbea of mj otbeor teon^ds besides ? Well assured 1 am tbey 
aro &r enot^b firom aelmowle^ing that the Church ought to 
keep any thing as apostolical^ which is not found in the 
Apostles* writings^ in what other records soever it be found. 
And therefore whereas St. Augustine afiirmeth that those 
things which the whole Church of Christ doth hold, may well 
be thought to be apostolical although they be not found 
written this his judgment they utterly condemn. I will 
not here stand in defence of St. Augustine’s opinion, which is, 
that such things are indeed apostolical, but yet with this ex- 
ception ; unless the decree of some general council have ha{dy 
caused them to be received : for of positive laws and orders 
received throughout;the whole Christian world, St. Augustine 
could imagine no other fbhntain save these two. But to let 
pass St. Augustine ; they who condemn him herein must needs 
confess it a very uncertain thing what the orders of the Church 
were in the Apostles’ times, seeing the Scriptures do not 
mention them all, and other records thereof besides they utterly 
rqect. So that in tying the Church to the orders of the 
Apostles’ times, they tie it to a marvellous uncertain rule ; 
unless they require the observation of no orders but only those 
which are known to be apostolical by the Apostles’ own writ- 
ings. But then is not this their rule of such sufficiency, that 
we should use it as a touchstone to try the orders of the 
Church by for ever. 

[ 3 .] Our end ought always to be the same ; our ways and 
means thereunto not so. The glory of God and the good of 
His Church was the thing which the Apostles aimed at, and 
therefore ought to be the mark whereat we also level. But 
seeing those rites and orders may be at one time more which 

Tom. vii. de Bapt. contra Do- ** be a good judgment and sound, 
natiet. lib. v. cap. 23. [t, ix. i 56 . “ then there be some things com- 

Apostoli nihil ezindeprseceperunt: “ manded of God which are not in 
** SM consuetudo ilia quse oppone- ** the Scriptures; and therefore there 
** batur Cypriano ah eorum tra- ** is no sufficient doctrine contained 
** didone ^ordium sumpsisse ere- “ in Scripture whereby we may be 

dmda eat, sicut sunt multa quse saved. For all the command- 
** universa tenet Ecclesia, et ob hoc ** ments of God and of the Apostles 
“ ab Apostolis prsBcepta bene ere- are needful for our salvation.’’ 

" duntur, quanquam scripta non re- Vide Bp. 118. [al. 64. t. ii. 
" neriantur.”] T. C. 1 . i. p. 31. [18.] 124. A.] 

** if this jud|^ent of St. Augustine 
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ttore in these tfaiiigs to urge the state of one^nlf age as^# 
pattern £>r ail to Mbw ? It is not lam lighl sure tfaisir man^ 
ing, that we shouM now assesihle our people to Oo&im 
close and secret meetings; or that cdtnnion kroob <iar tiveti 
shouM be used for places of baptista; or that the Euehaeisl 
should be ministered after meat; or that the ^tom of dmrdh 
feasting should be renewed ; or that all kind of standing pro- 
Tirion for the ministry should be utterly takffli away, and iheir 
estate made again, dependent upon the voluntary devotitm of 
men. In these things they easily perceive how unfit that 
were for the present, which was for the first age convenient 
enough. The faith, zeal, and godliness of former times is 
worthily had in honour ; but doth this prove that the orders 
of the Church of Christ must be still the selfsame with theirs, 
that nothing may be which was not then, or that nothing 
which then was may lawfully since have ceased ? They who 
recall the Church unto that which was at the first, must neces- 
sarily set bounds and limits unto their speeches. If any thing 
have been received repugnant unto that which was first 
delivered, the first things in this case must stand, the last give 
place unto them. But where difference is without repug- 
nancy, that which hath been can be no prejudice to that 
which is. 

[4.] Let the state of the people of God when they w^e in 
the house of bondage, and their manner of serving God in a 
strange land, be compared with that which Canaan and Jeru- 
salem did afford, and who seeth not what huge difference 
there was between them ? In Egypt it may be they were right 
glad to take some corner of a poor cottage, and there to serve 
God upon their knees, peradventure covered in dust and 
straw sometimes. Neither were they therefore the less ac- 
cepted of God, but he was with them in all their afflictions, 
and at the length by working of their admirable deliverance 
did testify, that they served him not in vain. Notwithstanding 
in the very desert they are no sooner possest of some little 
thing of their own, but a tabernacle is refjuired at their hands. 
Being planted in the land of Canaan^ ai^ having David tp be 
their lung, when the Lord ^ad given fciiii rest firom all his 
enemies, it grieved his religious mind to^ponside^ the growth 
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of iiifl owai' oatate aiid effiors of rdKgion ccmtsmtdmg^ 

BK'' BtSl in their former mazmer : Behold now I dwell in an 

house of cedar-tr^s, and the art of God remaineth still 
within curtffims^®.” What he did purpose it was the pleasure 
of God that Solomon his son should perform, and perform it 
in manner suitable unto their present, not their ancient estate 
md condition. For which cause Solomon writeth unto the 
king of Tyrus, The house which I build is great and won- 
derful, for great is our God above all gods Whereby 
it clearly appeareth that the orders of the Church of God may 
be acceptable unto him, as well being framed suitable to the 
greatness and dignity of later, as when they keep the reverend 
simplicity of ancienter times. Such dissimilitude therefore 
between us and the ^postles of Christ in the order of some 
outward things is no argument of default. 

SdSret” Yea, but we have framed ourselves to the customs 

Samel In church of Kome ; our orders and ceremonies are 

^tiiem*are’^ papistical. It is cspicd that our church founders were not so 
as in this matter they should have been, but contented 
*Sme useth. themselvcs with such discipline as they took from the church 
of Rome^®. Their error we ought to reform by abolishing all 
popish orders. There must be no communion nor fellowship 
with Papists, neither in docirincy ceremonies, nor govemmenU 
It is not enough that we are divided from the church of 
Rome by the single wall of doctrine, retaining as we do part 
of their ceremonies and almost their whole government^®; 
but government or ceremonies or whatsoever it be which is 
popish, away with it. This is the thing they require in us, 
the utter relinquishment of all things popish. 

Wherein to the end we may answer them according unto 
their plain direct meanings and not take advantage of doubtful 
speech, whereby controversies grow always endless ; their 
main position being this, that nothing should be placed 


a Sam. vii. 2, ” aChrcm.u. 5 . joined with the Papists which 
^8 Eccled. Disc. fd. la. Video “ would have no communion with 
architectos Ecclesie nostrse in ea them^ neither in ceremonies, nor 
restauranda soli doctrinae intentos, doctrine, nor government ; or th^ey 
de disciplina non laborasse, et ta- which forsaking their doctrine re- 
lem fere qualem a Papistis acce* tain part of their ceremonies 
perint reHn«re.’*] T. C. lib. i. p. “ almost all their government : that 
131. [loa. Whitff. Def. 474.] is, they that separate themselves 

T. C. i. ao. Tal. 8, 9. ap. Def. " by three walls or by one.”] 

54. “ Judge whether they to more 
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m the Cbofch but wi^t/ God m bis wmA hatb oouk 
maaded®®/’ they must of necessity hold ail fiw: popish which — 
the church of Rome hath over and besides this. By p^ish 
orders, ceremonies, and government, they must therefore mean 
in every of these so much as the church of hath embraced 

without commandment of God^s word: so that whatsoever 
such thing we have, if the church of Rome hath it ako, it 
goeth under the name of those things that are popish, yea 
dthough it be lawful, although agreeable to the word of 
God. For so they plainly affirm, saying®^, Although the 
forms and ceremonies which they’’ (the church of Rome) 
used were not unlawful, and that they contained nothing 
which is not agreeable to the word of God, yet notwithstand- 
" ing neither the word of God, nor reason, nor the examples 
of the eldest churches both Jewish and Christian do permit 
us to use the same forms and ceremonies, being neither 
commanded of God, neither such as there may not as good 
‘‘ as they, and rather better, be established.” The question 
therefore is, whether we may follow the church of Rome in 
those orders, rites, and ceremonies, wherein we do not think 
them blanieable, or else ought to devise others, and to have 
no conformity with them, no not so much as in these things. 

In this sense and construction therefore as they affirm, so we 
deny, that whatsoever is popish we ought to abrogate. 

[2.] Their arguments to prove that generally all popish 
orders and ceremonies ought to be clean abolished, are in 
sum these : First, whereas we allow the judgment of 

St. Augustine, that touching those things of this kind which 
are not commanded or forbidden in the Scripture, we are 
to observe the custom of the people of God and decree of 
our forefathers ; how can we retain the customs and 
constitutions of the papists in such things, who were 
^ neither the people of God nor our forefathers ?” Secondly ®5, 
although the forms and ceremonies of the church of Rome 
were not unlawful, neither did contain any thing which is 
not agreeable to the word of God, yet neither the word 
of God, nor the examples of the eldest churches of God, 
nor reason, do permit us to use the same, they being heretica 

T. C. i. 25. [al. 13. Def. 76. ®® T. C. Ub. i.p. 30. [17.] ^ 

from Anew. 20.] ^ [Epi 36. a. t. iJ. 683 

T, C. lib. i p. 131. [102.] T. a libu i. p. 131. tma.] 



nil $&ld Law, 

“ ^M 9 onear'€Aout m, and limr onders bemg ae^er eoan- 
T" , ""^ , laBiaded of 6od, nor yet atich but that as good or ratJuer 
niay bo established/* It is against the word of God 
to hare conforniity with ‘the church of Borne in such things^ 
as i^peareth in that ^the wisdom of God hath thought it 
a good Way to keep his people from infection of idolatry 
" and superstition^ by severing them from idolaters m outward 
eOremonieSj and therefore hath forbidden them to do things 
which are in themselves very lawful to be done/* And 
further, whereas the Lord was careful to sever them by 
ideremonies from other nations, yet was he not so carefrd 
^^^to sever them from any as from the Egyptians amongst 
whom they lived, and from those nations which were next 
nseighborirs unto tb^m, because from them was the greatest 
fear of infection/* So that following the course which the 
wisdom of God doth teach "it were more safe for us to 
" conform our indifferent ceremonies to the Turks which are 
" far off, than to the papists which are so near.** 

Touching the example of the eldest churches of God ; in 
one councU it was decreed, "that*® Christians should not 
" deck their houses with bay leaves and green boughs, because 
" the Pagans did use so to do ; and that they should not rest 
" from their labours those days that the Pagans did; that 
" they should not keep the first day of every month as they did. 
" Another council decreed that Chiistians should not cele- 


** T. C. lib. i. p. 132. [103. and 
Eccl. Disc. fol. 100. "A quibus 
** nos tanto magis recedere et ab- 
** horrere debueramus^ quanto gra- 
vius i^riculum nobis ab illis quam 
ab aliis baereticis, quod inter eos 
versamur, immineat. Qua ratiotie 
** eham Dominus in Cananasos 
atrochiB quam in reliquos idolola- 
trss sseviri voluit.”] 

Tom. ii. [Ed. Surii.] Braca. 73. 
[C^itula Martini Episc. Bracar. 
A. D. 572. in Concil. t. v. 913. 
** Non liceat iniquas obseirationes 
" agere Kalendarum, et otiis vacare 
** gentilibus, neque lauro aut yi- 
** riditate arborum cii^re domos. 
** Omnis Ksec obseivatio pagax^mi 
** est.** This is not a decree of either 
of tiie councils of Braga, but one of 
a collection of oriental> canons made 


by Martin archbishop of Braga (the 
reformer of the Galhcian church from 
Arianism) and sent to the archbishop 
of Lugo, then the second see in the 
province, and to his provincial 
council. The oriental original of the 
seventy-third canon does not ap- 
pear.] 

Con. Afric. cap. 27. lUud 
“ etiam petendum,” (scil. ah im- 
peratorihus) "ut quae contra prae- 
"cepta divina convivia multis in 
locis ezercentur, quae ab errore 
" gentili attracta sunt, (ita ut nnpc 
" a Paganis Christiani ad haec cele- 
" hranda agantur, ex qua re tem- 
“ poribus Christianorum imper^ 
torumpersecutio altera fieri occulta 
‘*vid€«tur) vetari talia jubeant, et 
** de cmtatibus et de possessicnubus 
“ imposita poena prohiberi : mazkiie^ 



Imtie fetus# tlie \iM4^ ^ ^ zimItiw, it 

was the maimer of the faeall^” Tc«tdHfeii» . 

«« ^better is the reli^n of the heathen: fm: Ihe^ ijae no^ 
^ sdtesemitjref the Christiaiis^ neither the Lordfa neither 
the Fenteeoia; and if they knew "them &ey wonM hare 
nothing to do with tibem: for they would be nfraid lest they 
should seem Christians ; bnt we are m>t ah?aid to be called 
heathen The same TertuHian would not haye Christ- 
ians to sit after they have prayed, because the idolaters did 
so®®. Whereby it appeaxeth, that both of particular nie®- ^d 
of councils, in making or abolishing of ceremonies, heed hath 
been taken that the Christians should not be like the idolaters, 
no not in those things which of themselves are most indM&arent 
to be used or not used. 

The same conformity is not less opposite unto reason; 
first inasmuch as contraries must be cured by their contra- 
ries, and therefore popery being anti-christianity is. not 
healed, but' by establishment of orders thereunto opposite. 
« The way to bring a drunken man to sobriety is to carry him 
as far from excess of drink as may be. To rectify a crooked 

cum etiam in uatalibus beatissi- oUflav daxQf^ovprjv, Koi ro woWovt 
morum martyrum per nonnullas d(t>€KKfor$ai Xpioriav&v, Kal iv W- 
** civitates, et in ipsis locis sacris, pens avfipt^s petp^pmv ylvtfrOm. JBe- 
talia committere non reformident. veriage, Synodicon. i. 598.] 

“ Quibus diebus etiam ^quod pu- Lib. de Idololatria, [c, 14. “ O 

* doris est dicere) saltationes see- melior tides nationum in suam 

' leratissimas per ^icos atque plateas sectam : quae nullam soknnitatem 

* exercent, ut matronalis honor^ et ** Christianorum sibi vindicat, non 
innumerabilium foeminarum pu- Dominicum diem, non Pente- 
dor, devote venientium ad sacra- rosten: etiam si nos8ent» nobiscum 

* tissimum diem,* mjuriis lascivi- non communicassent ; dmerent 

* entibus appetatur ; ut etiam ipsius “ enim, ne Christiani viderentur; 

** sanctae relimonis pcene fugiatur nos, ne Etbnici pronunciemur, non 

“ accessus.” Concil. ii* 1649. The “ veremur,”] He seemeth to mean 
exact ddte of this canon seems to be the feast of Easter-day, celebrated 
uncertain : but it clearly refers not m the memory of our Eaviour*8 
to Christians having feasts of their resurrection, and for that cause 
own as the Gentiles had, but to the termed the Lord’s day 

danger they were in of being tempted [T. C. i. 105.] 

to join with the Gentiles m their de Anima. [a mistake m 

feasts, especially when happening on Cartwright’s reference, for " de Ora* 
our sacrea days. It is one of several tione.” c. 16. (The error ijioted 
canons, which imply a land of evil by Wbitgift, Def. 480.) 
something siniilar to what Christians perinds faciant nationesi adoratis 
living in India now experience. sigillaitims suis resideado, vel 

T& foUmring is the summary of ** propteiea m nd# reprehend^ me- 
it given by Aristcenus. Th 'eX- ** retur, quod fq^d toela edebsa- 
Xffvuta (rvpifrdirut iravitr^m, btii rffp tur.”] 



Matimh MUes Homed ae tmrea^tmable and ecandahus. 


stick we bend it oH the contrary side, as fir as it was at the 
firet on that aide from whence we draw it, and so it cometh 
‘‘ in the end to a middle between both, which is perfect 
straightness Utter inconformity therefore with the 
church of Borne in these things is the best and surest policy 
which the Church can use. While we use their ceremo- 
nies they take occasion to blaspheme, saying, that our 
religion cannot stand by itself, unless it lean upon the staff 
of their ceremonies. They hereby conceive great hope of 
" having the rest of their popery in the end, which hope 
causeth them to be more frozen in their wickedness. Nei- 
« ther is it without cause that they have this hope, considering 
that which Master Bucer noteth upon the eighteenth of St. 
Matthew that wjj^ere these things have been left, popery 
** hath returned ; but on the other part in places which have 
been cleansed of these things, it hath not yet been seen that* 
it hadi had any entrance ^3. None make such clamours for 
these ceremonies, as the papists and those whom they 
suborn ; a manifest token how much they triumph and joy 
in these things. They breed grief of mind in a number, that 
are godly-^minded and have anti-christianity in such detes- 
tation^>,that their minds are martyred with the very sight of 
them in the Church Such godly brethren we ought not 
thus to grieve with unprofitable ceremonies, yea, ceremonies 
wherein there is not only no profit, but also danger of great 
hurt, that may grow to the Church by infection, which 
“ popish ceremonies are means to breed 

This in effect is the sum and substance of that which they 
bring by way of opposition against those orders which we 
have common with the Church of Rome ; these are the reasons 
wherewith they would prove our ceremonies in that respect 
worthy ^f blame. 

^at IV. Before we answer unto these things, we are to cut off 

whpbSme^’^that whcreunto they from whom these objections proceed do 
half, when oftentimes fly for defence and succour, when the force and 

reitaoii ^ 

3 * FAbridg^ from T. C. i. 103.] " pure prsedicato Christo etiam ad 

32 Tp, 144. ed. 1553. His certe ipsius verbum reformatae ceremo-^ 
hoaie dimmus ut in multis locis, ** niae sunt, aeddisse videamus.”] 

** ubi diu prsedicatum Evangelium ^ T, C. lib.iii. p. 178. 

fuit, adv«ma sint restituta omnia : ^4 

“ quum id misquam, ubi seno et 3 ® Ibid, p. 180, 
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«tre»gt3i of tlieir arginnenlB is dieted. For tlie ceremonies in 
use amongst us being in no other respect retained, saving 
for that to retain them is to our seeming good and profitable, aflipcj^e^ 
yea, so profitable and so good, that if we had either simply 
taken them clean away, or else removed them so as to place 
their stead others, we had done worse : the plain and direct 
way against us herein had been only h> prove, that all 
ceremonies as they require to be abolished are retained by us 
to the hurt of the Church, or with less benefit than the abolish- 
ment of them would bring. But forasmuch as they saw how 
hardly they should be able to perform dais, they took a more gooToHwt. 
compendious way, traducing the ceremonies of our church 
under the name of being popish. The cause why this way herebyge^ 
seemed better unto them was, for that the name of popery is bria?8?but 
more odious than very paganism amongst divers of the more 
simple sort, so as whatsoever they hear named popish, they [JaMJucViii 
presently conceive deep hatred against it, imagining there mMuer if to 
can be nothing contained in that name but needs it must beSeremonfM 
exceeding detestable. The ears of the people they have there- of 
fore filled with strong clamour : The Church of England is SsedS 
fraught with popish ceremonies : they that favour the cause Eome » are 
of reformation maintain nothing but the sincerity of the ca««ffun.^ 
Gospel of Jesus Christ: all such as withstand them fight 
for the laws of liis sworn enemy, uphold the filthy relics of othwsln* 
‘‘Antichrist, and are defenders of that which is popish.*^ woSf be. 
These are the notes wherewith are drawn from the hearts of 


the multitude so many sighs ^ with these tunes their minds are 
exasperated against the lawful guides and governors of their 
souls ; these are the voices that fiU them with general discon- 
tentment, as though the bosom of that famous church wherein 
they live were more noisome than any dungeon. But when 
the authors of so scandalous incantations are examined, and 
called to account how can they justify such their dealings; when 
they are urged directly to answer, whether it be lawful for 
us to use any such ceremonies as the church of Borne useth, 
although the same be not commanded in the word of God ; 
being driven to see that the use of som^ such ceremonies must 
of necessity be granted lawfid, they go about to make US be- 
lieve that they are just oif the same opinion, and that they only 
think such ceremonies are not to be used when they are un- 



or " wlieii ^ good or tnettor m&y hb estalliidied*’'*^ 
ifL ll^eb^fiiiiWGrk both id^ m i^egord of tts> aoid also t^ugntcot 
to ^lemsi^Tes. 

[fi.] It is in regard of us very vain to make thiis answer, 
because they know that what ceremonies we retain common 
unto the churdi of Borne, we therefore retain them, tor that 
we judge them to be profitable, and to be such that others in- 
stead of them would be worse. So that when they say that 
we ought to abrogate such Bomish ceremomes as are unpro- 
fitable, or else might have other more profitable m their stead, 
they trifle and they beat the air about nothing which toucheth 
us ; unless they mean that we ought to abrogate all Bomish 
cei^onies which in their judgment have either no use or less 
use than some other ^ight have. But then must they shew 
some commission, whereby they are authorized to sit as judges, 
and we required to take their judgment for good in this case. 
Otherwise their sentences will not be greatly regarded, when 
they oppose their methinketh unto the orders of the Church 
of England: as in the question about surplices one of them 
doth If we look to the colour, black methinketh is more 
decent ; ^i£ to the form, a garment down to the foot hath a 
« great deal more comeliness in it,^’ If they think that we 
ought to prove the ceremonies commodious wliich we have 
retained, they do in this point very greatly deceive themselves. 
Fot in all right and equity, that which the Church hath re- 
ceived and held so long for good, that which public approba- 
tion hath ratified, must carry the "benefit of presumption with 
it to be accounted meet and convenient. They which have 
stood up as yesterday to challenge it of defect, must prove 
their challmige. If we being defendants do answer, that the 
ceremonies in question ate godly, comely, decent, profitable 
for the Church ; their reply is childish and unorderly, to say, 
tliat we demand the thing in question and shew the poverty 

T. C. ui. p. lyi. What an " established I” 

“ open untruth is it, that this is one ^7 jEccles. Discip. fol. loo. [in 
« 4« our principles, not to be lawful Cartwright’s Transl. 134. Si Ue 
« to use me same ceremonies which colore agitur, mihi quidem magis 
‘'the pa]^t6 did; when as I have “ decorus niger color videtur; si 
“ both bsikre declaied the centra- “ autem de mrma, talaris vestis ho- 
“ ry, and even here have esmressly " nesdor.”] 

“ added, that they are not to Deused T. C. fib. iii. p. 176. “ As for 
" when as good or better may be " yoiSir often repeating that the cc- 



of 4»ir cause, tfifi goodness wh^e<^ we 4ure fain to beg iftat o^ 
adyersaries would grant. For m our psrt .tbis must belim 
answer, which orderly proceeding doth require. Tl^i.burdem 
of proving doth rest on them.. In them it is feivolous to my, 
we ought not to use bad ceremonies t>f.the ohurch of JJome, 
and presume all such bad as it pleaieth thommlyes to dislike, 
unless we can persuade them the contrary- " 

[3.] Besides, they are herein opposite also to themselves. 
For what one thing is so common with them, as to use the 
custom of the church of Borne for an argument to prove, that 
such and such ceremonies cannot be good and profitable for 
us, inasmuch as that church useth them? Which usual 
kind of disputing sheweth, that they do not disallow only 
those Romish ceremonies which are unprofitable, but count 
all unprofitable which are Romish ; that is to say, which 
have been devised by the church of Rome, or which are 
used in that church and not prescribed in the word of God. 
For this is the only limitation which they can use suitable 
unto their other positions. And therefore the ce.use which 
they }deld, why they hold it lawful to retain in doctrine 
and in discipline some things as good, which yet axe com* 
mon to the church of Rome, is for that those good things 
are perpetual commandments in whose plade no other can 
come but ceremonies are changeable 3 ®; So that their 
judgment in truth is, that whatsoever by the word of God is 
not unchangeable in the church of Rome, that church’s using 
is a cause why reformed churches ought to change it, and not 
to think it good or profitable. And lest we seem to father 
any thing upon them more than is properly their own, let them 
read even their o^vn words, where they complain, that w^ 
are thus constrained to be like unto the Papists in Auy their 
ceremonies yea, they urge that this cause, although it were 
alone, ought to move them to whom that belongeth to do 
them away, forasmuch as they are their ceremonim and 
that the Bishop of Salisbury doth justify this their complaiiit 

" reiaonies in question are godly, ours is Just in that wp m Itew 
** comely, and decent; it is your old ** constrshted to be like, 

** wont of demanding the thiAg in ** papists in any their ceremonies, 
question, and an undoubted ar- and that this cause mdy 
" g»5jentrfyour extreme poverty.” " to move them to whom that 
^ T. C.iii. 174. " longethj^ to do them away, /oras- 

^ ** And that this complaint of " much as they are their ceremonies j 
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- of SdSflburjr^i ; but t1ie sentence doth shew that we do them 
no wrong in setting down the state of the question between us 
&m i Whether we ought to abolish out of the church of 
England all such orders, rites, and ceremonies as are estab- 
lished in the church of Rome, and are not prescribed in the 
word of God. For the affirmative whereof we are now to 
answer such proofe of theirs as have been before alleged. 
Tbatj^urai. W, Let the chuTch of Rome be what it will, let them that 
dSSSs 0 * are of it be the people of God and our fathers in the Christian 
tobefoiiowedfeith, OT let them be otherwise ; hold them for catholics or 
oolfafo?*^ hold them for heretics ; it is not a thing either one way or 
fiomecus. othfer in this present question greatly material. Our con- 
^^^bw^offormity with them in such things as have been proposed is 
although we not provcd as yet unlawful by all this. St. Augustine hatjjji 
a? of*ouJ**““ said, yea and we have allowed his saying, That 'te’tmstom 
fathers. w people of God and the decrees of our forefeikhers are 


the reader may further see in the 
“ Bishop of Salisbury, who bnngs 
“ divers proofs thereof.’’ T. C. hb. 
iii.*p. 177. [It may be worth ob- 
serving that the Italics are Cart- 
wright’s own.] 

[Cartwright’s margin refers to 
Apol. Part i. c. 2. div. 8. by mistake 
for div. 9, "They cry out... that 
wehave rashly and presumptuously 
" disannulled the old ceremonies 
" which have been well allowed by 
our fathers and forefathers many 
" hundred years past, both by good 
" customs, and also in ages of more 
" purity.” On which Hardii^’s 
remark is, ** Concerning ceremonies : 
" if ye shew us not the use of chnsm 
" in your churches ; if the sign of 
the cross be not home beftn« you 
" in pocessions, and otherwheres 
" used; if holy water be abolished; 
" if lights at the Gospel and Com- 
" munion be not haa ; if' ^culiar 
" vestments for Beacons, Priests, 
" ffishops, be taken away ; and 
" many such other the like : ju^e 
" ye, wli^ther ye have duly kept the 
" old ceremonies of the Church.” 
Jewel rallies, Verily, M. Harding, 
we hate not any of ^ these things. 
For we know tney are the creatures 
" of God. But you have so misused 


" them, or rather so defiled and be- 
" rayed them with your superstitions, 
" and so have with the same mocked 
" and deceived God’s people, that 
" we can no longer continue them 
without great conscience.” This 
passage, it will be seen, refers to the 
ceremonies omitted, and not to those 
retained in the English church. 
Concerning the latter, although it is 
well known that he would not 
have disapproved of further conces- 
sions, (see his letters to Bulhnger in 
Strype, Ann. 1. 1. 262. ii. S44.) yet it 
18 equally certain that his views were 
not founded on the puritan pnnciple 
of absolute unlawfulness in the use 
of things once abused. For in the 
very same year (i 565 - 6 ) that he last 
wrote to BuUmger as a^ve, he had 
refused his intimate friend, Hum- 
phrey, institution to a benefice in the 
diocese of Sarum, because Hum- 
phrey would not pledge himself to 
wear the habits. Strype, Park, i, 369, 
and Ann. i. ii. 133. Wordsworth, 
E. B. iv. 63. How far he dififeifed 
with the Puritans on Church govern- 
ment may be seen by a paper of his 
in Whitg. Bef. 423. and in Strype, 
Whitg. iii. 21. 1 Apj). N®. x.] 

^ [See above, b. iii. c. xi. 13.] 
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to l»e leepti towMog tiHMio tiie Sioi^pte^ 

kath nezds)^ one way nor 0&er ^Ten, us any dudqgo;*^ ..> 

Wkat then? |)otli it kere' therefore £>]low^*:thAt they babg 
neither the peofie of Cbd nor our fore&lheiiii, are lor d&at 
cause in nothing to be followed ? This consequent were good 
if so be it were granted^ that only th^ cimtom of the peo|de of 
God and the decrees of our finrefathers are in such case to be 
obserred. But then should no other kind of latter laws in &e 
Church be good; which were a gross absurdity to, think. 

St. Augustine’s speech therefore doth import, that where ^ 
have no divine precept, if yet we have the custom of the people 
of God or a decree of out forefathers, this is a law and must 
be kept. Notwithstanding it is not denied, but that we law- 
fully may observe the positive constitutions of our own 
churches, although the same were but yesterday made by our- 
selves alone. Nor is there any thing in this to prove, that 
the church of England might not by law receive orders, rites, 
or customs from the church of Rome, although they were 
neither the people of God nor yet our forefethers. How 
much less when we have received from them nothing, but 
that which they did themselves receive from such, as we can- 
not deny to have been the people of God, yea such, as either 
we must acknowledge for our own forefathers or else disdain 
the race of Christ ? 

VI. The rites and orders wherein we foUow the church ofThatthi 
Rome are of no other kind than such as the church ofGenevatbe wisdom 
itself doth follow them in. We follow the church of Rome teach maketh 
in more things; yet they in some things of the same nature 

, -I., . , formltywith 

about which our present controversy is; so that the dinerence 
is not in the kind, but in the number of rites only, wherein twngs. 
they and we do follow the church of Rome. The use of 
wafer-cakes, the custom of godfathers and godmothers in 
baptism, arc things not commanded nor forbidden in Scrip- 
ture, things which have been of old and are retained in 
church of Rome even at this very hour. Is conformity with 
Rome in such things a blemish unto the church of England, 
and unto churches abroad an ornament? Let them, if not for 
the reverence they owe unto this church, in the bowds 
whereof they have received I trust that precious and blessed 
vigour, whhfo shall quicken them to lifo, yet at. the 
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mNHt fv. ibr the mgohx aifectim which they do bear towards 

** ?* others^ take heed how they strike, lest they wound whpm they 
would not For undoubtedly it cutteth deeper than they are 
aware of, when they plead that even such ceremonies of the 
^urch of Eome, as contain in them nothing which is not of 
itself agreeable to the word of God, ought nevertheless to b^ 
abolished ; and that neither the word of God, nor reason, 
the examples of the eldest churches do permit the chur ch of 
Borne to be therein followed. 

[a.] Heretics they are, and they are our neighbours. By 
us and amongst us they lead their lives. But what then ? 
therefore no ceremony of theirs laAvful rfor,us to use? We 
must yield and will that none are lawiul^ if God himself be a 
precedent against the use of any. But how; appeareth it that 
God is so ? Hereby they say it doth ap|pear, in that^^ God 
severed his people from the heathens, but especially from 
the Egyptians, and such nations as were tnearest neighbours 
unto them by forbidding them to do those things which 
were in themselves very lawful to be done, vea, very profit- 
able some, and incommodious to be forborne; such things 
it pleased God to forbid them, only because those heathens 
did them, with whom conformity in the same things might 
' have bred infection. Thus in shaving, cutting apparel- 
" wearing yea in sundry kinds of meats also, swine’s flesh, 
« conies, and such like they were forbidden to do so and 
" so, because the Gentiles did so. And the end why God 
forbad them such things was to sever them for fear of 
infection by a great and an high wall from other nations, as 
St. Paul teacketh The cause of more carefril separation 
from the nearest nations was the greatness of danger to be 
especially by them infected. Now papists are to us as those 
natioiis were unto Israel Therefore if the wisdom of God be 
our guide, we cannot allow conformity with them, no not in 
any such indifierent ceremony. 

[ 3 .] Our direct answer hereunto is, that for any thing here 
alleged we may still doubt, whether ihe Lord in such indif- 
ferent ceremonies, as those whereof we dispute, did frame his 

^ T* C. lib. i. p. 89, 131. [See also Levk. xix. 19 ; Deut. xxii. 1 1. , 
P' <>70 Deut. xiv. 7 ; Lev. xi. 

^ Lev.,xyiii. 3. ^ Lev. xbc. 27. *7 Epbes. ii. 14. 
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people of se^ purpose unto any utter dissiimiitiidey either urilth 
Egyptians or with any other nation else. And if Gk)d did not 
forbid them all suoh indifibxent ceremomes^ then our con^ 
fermity with the chuxdl of Bome in some sudii is hot hitherto 
as yet disprored> although pi^ts'^were unto us as those 
heathens were unto Israel. After the doings of the land of 
«« Egypt, wherein you dwelt, ye shall not do, saith the Lord ; 
and after the manner of the land of Canaan, whither I will 
bring you, shall ye not do, neither walk in their ordinances: 
do after my judgments, and keep my ordinances to walk 
" therein : I am the Lord your God The speech is inde. 
finite, ye shall not be like them it is not general, ye 
shall not be like them in any thing, or like to them in any 
thing indifferent, or like unto them in any indifferent cere- 
mony of theirs/* Seeing therefore it is not set down 
how far the bounds of his speech concerning dissimilitude 
should reach, how can any man assure us, that it extendeth 
farther than to those things only, wherein the nations there 
mentioned were idolatrous, or did against that which the law 
of God commandeth ? Nay, doth it not seem a thing very 
probable, that God doth purposely add, Do after my judg- 
ments,” as giving thereby to understand that his meaning 
in the former sentence was but to bar similitude in such things, 
as were repugnant unto the ordinances, laws, and statutes 
which he had given? Egyptians and Canaanites are for 
example’s sake named unto them, because the customs of the 
one they had been, and of the other they should be best 
acquainted with. But that wherein they might not be like 
unto either of them, was such peradventure as had been no 
whit less unlawful, although those nations had never been. 
So that there is no necessity to think, that God for fear of 
infection by reason of nearness forbade them to be like unto 
the Canaanites or the Egyptians, in those things which other- 
wise had been lawful enough. 

For I would know what one thing was in those nations, 
and is here forbidden, being indifferent in itself, yet forbidden 
only because they used it. In the laws of Israel we find it 
written, Ye shall not cut round the comers of your heads, 
neither shalt thou tear the tnfi;s of thy beard These 

^ Levit. xviii* 3. ^ lUvit. xix. 27. 

F f 2 
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(hx^gB W0te u&ual tmoxigs^ tibose nal^ons^ and in theinselTea 
they are indifferent But are they indifferent being used as 
si^t^ of immoderate and hopeless lamentation £)r the dead ? 
In this sense it k that the law forbiddeth them. For which 
cause the very next words following are, Ye shall not cut 
« your flesh for the dead, nor make any print of a mark upon 
^ you: I am the Lord^.” The like in Leviticus, where 
48peech is of mourning for the dead ; " They shall not make 
^ bald parts upon their head, nor shave off the locks of their 
beard, nor make any cutting in their flesh Again in 
Peuteronomy, Ye are the children of liie Lord your God ; 
ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make you baldness between 
your eyes for the dead What is this but in effect the 
same which the Aposde doth more plainly express, saying, 
Sorrow not as tBey do who have no hope ^ ?” The very 
light of nature itself was able to see herein a fault ; that which 
those nations did use, having been also in use with others, 
the ancient Roman laws do forbid®^. That shaving therefore 
and cutting which the law doth mention was not a matter in 
itself indifferent, and forbidden only because it was in use 
amongst such idolaters as were neighbours to the people of 
God ; but to use it had been a crime, though no other people 
or nation under heaven should have done it saving only 
themselves. 

As for those laws concerning attire : " There shall no gar- 
ment of linen and woollen come upon thee ^ as also those 
touching food and diet, wherein swine^s flesh together with 
sundry other meats are forbidden ^ ; the use of these things 
had been indeed of itself harmless and indifferent : so that 
hereby it doth appear, how the law of God forbad in some spe- 
cial consideration such things as were lawful enough in them- 
selves. But yet even here they likewise fail of that they 
intend. For it doth not appear that the consideration in 
regard whereof the law forbiddeth these thin gs was because 
those nations did use them. Likely enough it is that the 

Levit. six, a8. ** nemnlieiiquidem: et hie nimirum 

Levit. jad, 5 . Deut. xiv. i. eat lessus, quern duodecim tabulae 
^ X Thess. iv. 13. “ in funeribus adhiberivetuerunt.”] 

' ** Tusc. Quaest. ii. 33. "In- Levit. xix. 19 ; Deut. xxii. ii. 
" gCmkcere noxmimquain viro con- Deut. xiv, 7 ; Levit. xi. 

" cesisum est, idque laro : ejuktus 
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Oanaanites tused to feed as well on «lieep*a as on 8wiiie*8 flesh; wwivi 

and Iherefere if the ferbiddhig of the lattet had ho other 

reason than dissimilitude with that people^ they which oi their 
own heads allege this for reason can shew I thinlr some reason 
more than we are able to And why the foriner was not also 
forbidden. Might there not be some other mystery in this 
prohibition than they think of ? Yes, some other mystery 
there was in it by likelihood. For what reason is there 
which should but induce, and therefore much less enforce us 
to think, that care of dissimilitude between the people of God - 
and the heathen nations about them, was any more the cause 
of forbidding them to put on garments of sundry stuff, than of 
charging them withal not to sow their fields with meslin ; or 
that this was any more the cause of forbidding them to eat 
swine’s flesh, than of charging them withal not to eat the flesh 
of eagles, hawks, and the like 

Wherefore, although the church of Rome were to us, as to 
Israel the Egyptians and Canaanites were of old ; yet doth it 
not follow, that the wisdom of God without respect doth teach 
us to erect between us and them a partition-wall of difference®®, 
in such things indifferent as have been hitherto disputed of. 

VII. Neither is the example of the eldest churches a whit That the 
more available to this purpose. Notwithstanding some fault 
undoubtedly there is in the very resemblance of idolaters not herein 
Were it not some kind of blemish to be like unto infidels and"*^*^**”** 
heathens, it would not so usually be objected; men would not 
think it any advantage in the causes of religion to be able 
therewith justly to charge their adversaries as they do. 
Wherefore to the end that it may a little more jdainly appear, 
whai force this hath and how far the same extendeth, we are 
to note how all men are naturally desirous that they may 
seem neither to judge nor to do amiss ; because every error 
and offence is a stain to the beauty of nature, for which cause 


Levit. XIX. 19. Meslin : mixt 
** cora, as wheat and rye.” Johnson, 
quoting Tusser ; 

" If work for the Thxetiher ye mind for to 
” have, 

** Of wheat and of mealin unthreshed go 
** «ave.*»3 

“ Deut. xiv; Levit. xi. 

£phee. ii. 14. 


The councils, although 
“ they did not observe themselves 
always in making of decrees this 
“ rule, yet have kept this consider- 
ation continually in making of 
their laws, that they would have 
Christiaus difler from others in 
thdr ceremonies.’* T. C. fib. i. 
p. 13a. 
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mm iv. it ^^lau^e&likefeat) but glorieth m tbe Wmm^Amiot 

it fiseii, tltift titey whieh disgi^ m Aepsede» tbe credit of 
ti&ers do it eitber in both or in one ©f these. To hare hem 
in either directed by a weak and toaprarfect nde argnethimbe- 
dKty and imperfection. Men being either led by reason or 
by imitation of other men’s example, if their persons be odious 
whose example we choose to follow, as namely if we ^rame our 
opinions to that which condemned heretics think, or direct 
our actions according to that which is practised and done by 
them ; it lieth as an heavy prejudice against us, unless some- 
what mightier than their bare example did move us, to thinlc 
or do the same things with them. Chrikian men therefore 
havmg besides the common light of all men so great help of 
heavenly direction ^om above, together with the lamps of so 
bright examples as the Church of God doth yield, it cannot 
but worthily seem reproachful for us to leave both the one 
and the other, to become disciples imto the most hateful sort 
that live, to do as they do, only because we see their example 
before us and have a delight to follow it. Thus we may 
therefore safely conclude, that it is not evil simply to concur 
with the heathens either in opinion or in action ; and that 
conformity with them is only then a disgrace, when either we 
follow them in that they think and do amiss, or follow them 
generally in that they do without other reason than only the 
liking we have to the pattern of their example ; which liking 
doth intimate a more universal approbation of them than is 
allowable. 

[ 2 .] Faustus the Manichee therefore objecting against the 
Jews, that they forsook the idols of the Gentiles, but their 
temples and oblations and altars and priesthoods and all kinds 
of ministry of holy things they exercised even as the Gentiles 
did, yea more superstitiously a great deal; against the Catholic 
Christians likewise, that between them and the heathens there 
was in many things little difference; "From them,” saith 
Faustus, " ye have learned to hold that one only God is the 
" author of all ; their sacrifices ye have turned into feasts of 
" charity, their idols into martyrs whom ye honour with the 
" Hke religious offices unto theirs ; the ghosts of the dead ye 
" appease with wine and delicates ; the festival days of the 
" nations ye celebrate together with them ; and of their kind 



life ye have veiily cheaged u^Mng :”* St. AiitgestWe 
defence in behalf of teth is, that touching naatters of 
Jews and Catholic Christians were free from the Gentiles’ 
frultiness, even in those things which were object^ as tokens 
of their agreement with Gentiles®* ; and concerning their cowr 
sent in opinion, they did not hold the same with Gentiles 
because Gentiles had so tau^t, but because Heaven and earth 
had so witnessed the same to be truth, that neither the one 
sort could err in being fully persuaded thereof, nor the other 
but err in case they should not consent with them ®®. 

[3.] In things of their own nature indifiercnt, if either 
councils or particular men have at any time with sound 
judgment misHked conformity between the Church of God 
and infidels, the cause thereof hath been somewhat else than 
only aflfectation of dissimilitude. They saw it necessary so to 
do in respect of some special accident, which the Church 
being not always subject unto hath not still cause to do 
the like. For example, in tlie dangerous days of trial, wherein 
there was no way for the truth of Jesus Christ to triumph 
over infidelity but through the constancy of his saints, whom 
yet a natural desire to save themselves from the flame might 
pcradventme cause to join with Pagans in external customs, 
too far using the same as a cloak to conceal themselves in, 
and a mist to darken the eyes of infidels withal : for remedy 
hereof those laws it might be were provided, which forbad 
that Christians should deck their houses with boughs as 
the Pagans did use to do®^, or rest those festival days whereon 


August, cont. Faust. Manich. 
lib. XX. cap. 4. [t. viii. 334. Schis- 
‘‘ ma aut nihil immutare debet ab 
“ eo unde factum est, aut non mid- 
“ turn : lit putavos, oui desciscentes 
a gentibus, monarcniae opinionem 
“ pnmo vobiBcum divulsistis, id est, 
" ut omnia credatis ex Deo ; sacri- 
** ficia yero eorum vertistis in aga- 
" pes, idola in martyres, quos votis 
" similibus colitis : defunctorum 
umbras vino placaiis et dapibus ; 
solennes gentium dies cum ipsis 
celebratis, ut kalendas, et solsti- 
** tia : de vita certe eorum mutastis 
“ nihil.”] 

[Ibid. §. 23. “ Si ufius qua- 
** random rerum similis videtur 


nobis esse cum gentibus, sicut 
" cibi et potus, tectorum, vesti- 

mentorum, &c longe ta> 

men aliter his rebus utitur, qui 
ad alium hnem usum earum re- 
" fert ; et aliter qm ex his Deo gra- 
tias agit, de quo prava et falsa non 
credit.”] 

^ [Ibid. §. 19. "Discat ergo 
" Faustus,. ., monarcbise opimonem 
" non ex gentibus nos habere ; sed 
" ^ntes non usque adeo ad ^os 
" Deos esse dehtpm, ut opimonem 
" amitterentt uniits veri Dei, ex quo 
" est omnis qualiscsuique natura.”] 
" Also it was (hscreed in 
" tber council that they should not 
" deck their houses with bay^leaves 
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Pt^gans rested/ (AT celebrate such feasts as were^ llioitglx 
■ — ■ ' * liot heatheoiib, yet such as the simpler seal; of heathens ia%ht 
he beguiled in so thinking them. 

[4.3 As for Tertttffian^s judgment concerning the rites and 
orders of the Churchy no man haying judgment can be 
ignorant how just exceptions may be taken against it His 
opinion touching the Catholic Church was as unindiiferent 
as touching our church the opinion of them that forour this 
pretended reformation is. He judged all them who did not 
Montanize to be but carnally minded, he judged them still 
Wm: abjectly to fawn upon the heathens^ and to curry fayour 
iwith infidels. Which as the catholic church did well proyide 
that they might not do indeed, so TertuUian oyer often 
through discontentment carpeth injuriously at them as though 
they did it, eyen when they were free from such meaning. 

[5.] But if it were so, that either the judgment of these 
councils before alleged, or of TertuUian himself against the 
Christians, are in no such consideration to be understood as 
we haye mentioned ; if it were so that men are condemned as 
weU of the one as of the other, only for using the ceremonies 
of a religion contrary unto their own, and that this cause is such 
as ought to preyail no less with us than with them : shaU 
it not foUow that seeing there is stiU between our religion 
and Paganism the selfsame contrariety, therefore we are stiU 
no less rebukable, if we now deck our houses with boughs, 
or send new-year’s gifts unto our friends, or feast on those 
days which the Gentiles then did, or sit after prayer as they 
were accustomed? For so they infer upon the premises, that 
as great difference as commodiously may be there should 
be in aU outward ceremonies between the people of God 
and them which are not his people. Again they teach as 
hath been declared, that there is not as great a difference 

“ and green boughs^ because the Lord’s day, neither, &c. but we 

** Pagans did use so ; and that they ** are not afraid to becafied heathen.” 
** sh^d not rest from their labour T. C. 1. i. p. 132. [103.] “ JEhit 

those 'days that the Pagans did, having shewed this in general to 
** that they' should not keep the be the policy of God first, and of 
fimt day of every month as they his people afterward, to put as 
did.” T. C. 1 . i. p. 132. [103.1 much difference as can be com- 
^ ** TertuUian saith, O, saith ne, modiously between the people of 

better is the reli^on of the God and others which are not, I 

** heathen ; for they use no solem- " shall not, &c.” T, C. 1. i. p. i33» 

" nity of the Christians, neither the 
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as may be betweeai them^ eroept Ibe one do vt^ASl yA0b^ »m 
soever rites and ceremonies niinemmandfed of God the othet ^ 
doth embrace. So that generally they teach that the wry 
di^ence of spiritual oon^on itself between the servants of 
Christ and others requireth such slifference in oeremonies 
between them, although the one be never so f«a disjoined in 
time or place from the other. 

[6.] But in case the people of God and Belial do chance to 
be neighbours, then as the danger of infection is greater, so 
the same difference they say is thereby made more necessary 
In this respect as the Jews were severed from the heathen, so 
iXAOSt especially from the heathen nearest them. And in the 
same respect we, which ought to differ howsoever from the 
church of Rome, are now they say by reason of our nearness 
more bound to differ from them in ceremonies than from 
Turks. A strange kind of speech unto Christian ears, and 
such as T hope they themselves do acknowledge unadvisedly 
uttered. We are not so much to fear infection from Turks 

as from papists.” What of that ? wq must remember 
that by conforming rather ourselves in that respect to Turks, 
we shoTild be spreaders of a worse infection into others than 
any we are likely to draw from papists by our conformity 
with them in ceremonies. If they did hate, as Turks do, the 
Christians ; or as Canaanites did of old the Jewish religion 
even in gross ; the circumstance of local nearness in them 
unto us might haply enforce in us a duty of greater separation 
from them than from those other mentioned. But forasmuch 
as papists are so much in Christ nearer unto us than Turks, is 
there any reasonable man, trow you, but will judge it meeter 
that our ceremonies of Christian religion should be popish 
than Turkish or heathenish ? Especially considering that we 
were not brought to dwell amongst them, (as Israel in 
Canaan,) having not been of them. For even a very part of 
them we were. And when God did by his good Spirit put it 
into our hearts, first to reform ourselves, (whence grew our 
separation,) anJ. then by all good means to seek also their 
reformation ; had we not only cut off their corruptions but 
also estranged ourselves from them ia things indifferent, 
who seeth not how greatly prejudicial fliis might have been to 
[Decl. of Discipl. 134.] 
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m good a cause, and what 4>ccasion it had gi^m them to think 
I '*• ,(tflf thdr greater obdiiiration in evil) that thirough a Iroward or 
iwiton desire of mnovation we did mneonstrainedly those 
things fer which conscience was pretended? Howsoever 
the case doth stand, as Judah had been rather to choose 
oonformi^ in things indifferent with Israel when they were 
nearest opposites, than with the farthest removed Pagans ; 
so we in the Eke case much rather with papists than with 
3llndc8. I might add further for more full and complete 
answer, so much concerning the large odds between the case 
of the eldest churches in regard of those heathens and ours in 
respect of the church of Rome, that very cavillation itself 
should be satisfied, and have no shift to fiy unto. 
rmitiMUQt Vni. But that no one thing may detain us over long^ 
fhe*2tab^ I return to their Reasons against our conformity with that 
lISund?eu ^ chuTch. That extreme dissimilitude which they urge upon 
havens, is now commended as our best and safest poEcy for estab* 
of sound religion. The ground of which poHtic 
SwAof position is that evils must be cured by their contraries 
imsoun/”* and therefore the cure of the Church infected with the poison of 
Antichristianity must be done by that which is thereunto 
as contrary as may be A medled estate of the orders of 
the Gospel and the ceremonies of popery is not the best 
“ way to banish popery®®.” 

We are contraiiwisc of opinion, that he which will perfectly 
recover a sick and restore a diseased body unto health, must 
not endeavour so much to bring it to a state of simple con- 
trariety, as of fit proportion in contrariety unto those evils 
winch are to be cured. He that will take away extreme heat 
by setting the body in extremity of cold, shall undoubtedly 
remove the disease, but together with it the diseased too. 
The first thing therefore in skiHul cures is the knowledge of 
the part affected ; the next is of the evil which doth affect it ; 
the last is not only of the kind but also of the measure of 
contrary things whereby to remove it. 

Common reason also doth “ must be cured^ not by itself, but 
‘ teach that contraries are cured “ by that which is (as much as may 
‘ by thdr contraries. Now Chris- be) contraiy unto it.” T. C. 1 . 1. 

* tianity and Antichristianity, the p. 134. [lo^.j 
‘ Gospel and Popery, be contraries; [T. C. 1. 103.] 

' and therefore Antichristianity 


[i2.J 'They hf dMSie the 

of Bo^te thifilr etery mm se^tsuidx the xaxae 4io«x&d^ by 
nmok he ean make iixe corraptiona tbereof to seem ^moee 
large. And therefore some there asre, xiamfifythe Arianahl 
reformed churches of Poland, which imagine the canker to 
have eaten so for into the very bones and marrow of the 
eborch of Borne, as if it had not so much aSs a sotmd beEa^ 
no not concfflming God himself, but that the very belief of the 
Trinity were a part of antichristian corruption®® ; and that 
the wonderful providence of God did bring to pass Aat the 
bishop of the see of Borne should be fomous for his triple 
crown ; a sensible mark whereby the world might know him 
to be that mystical beast spoken of in the Bevelation, to be 
that great and notorious Antichrist in no one respect so much 
as in this, ^hat he maintainetb the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Wisdom therefore and skill is requisite to know, what parts 
are sound in that church, and what corrupted. 

Neither is it to all men apparent which complain of unsound 
parts, with what kind of unsoundness every such part is 
possessed. They can say, that in doctrine, in discipline, 
in prayers, in sacraments, the church of Borne hath (as it 
hath indeed) very foul and gross corruptions ; the nature 
whereof notwithstanding because they have not for the most 
part exact skill and knowledge to discern, they think that 
amiss many times which is not ; and the salve of reformation 
they mightily call for, but where and what the sores are which 
need it, as they wot full little, so they think it not greatly 
material to search. Such men’s contentment must be wrought 
by stratagem ; tlie usual method of art is not for them. 

[3.] But with those that profess more than ordinary and 
common knowledge of good from evil, with them that are 
able to put a difference between things’ naught and things 
indifferent in the church of Borne, we axe yet at controversy 
about the manner of removing that which is naught : whether 
it may not be perfectly helped, unless that also which is 
indifferent be cut off with it, so far till no rite or ceremony 
remain which the church of Borne hath, being not found 
in the word of God. If we think this too extreme, they reply, 
that to draw men from great excess, it is not amiss though we 

[See book V. c. xlii. i?.] 
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i#QKW. ixse liim uoito atimewb&t less than is oompetent^^; and that 
oiiooked stick is not straightened unless it be bent as far on 
the clean emttaiy side, that so it may settle itself at the 
length in a middle estate of evenness between both. But 
how can these coihparisons stand them in any stead ? When 
they urge us to extreme opposition against the church of 
Bome^ do they mean we should be drawn unto it only for 
a time, and afterwards return to a mediocrity ? or was it the 
pElirpose of those reformed churches, which utterly abolished 
aft popish ceremonies, to come in the end back again to the 
midclle point of evenness and moderation? Then have we 
eonceived amiss of their meaning. For we have always 
thought their opinion to be, that utter inconformity with the 
<;hurch of Rome was not an extremity whereunto we should 
be drawn for a time, but the very mediocrity itgelf wherein 
they meant we should ever continue. Now by these com- 
parisons it seemeth clean contrary, that howsoever they have 
bent themselves at first to an extreme contrariety against the 
Romish church, yet therein they will continue no longer than 
only till such time as some^more moderate course for establish- 
ment of the Church may be concluded. 

[4.] Yea, albeit this were not at the first their intent, yet 
surely now there is great cause to lead them unto it. They 
have Iseen that experience of the former policy, which may 
cause the authors of it to hang down their heads. When 
Germany had stricken off that which appeared corrupt in the 
doctrine of the church of Rome, but seemed neyertheless in 
discipline still to retain therewith very great conformity; 
France by that rule of policy which hath been before-men- 
tioned, took away the popish orders which Germany did 
retain. But process of time hath brought more light into 
the world ; whereby men perceiving that they of the religion 
in France have also retained some orders which were before 

"If a man would brinff a "to be straight, we do not only 
" drunken man to sobriety, the best " bow it so far until it come to be 

* and nearest way is to cany him " straight, but we bend it so far 

* as far from his excess in dnnk as " until we make it so crooked of the 
may be ; and if a man could not " other side as it was before of the 

' keep<,a mean, it were better to fault " first side ; to this end, that at, the 

* in preseribing less than he should " last it may stand straight, and as 
^ drink, than to fault in giving him " it were in the midway between 

* more than he ought. As we see, " both the crooks.” T. C. lib. 1. 
‘ to bring a stick wluch is crooked p. 13a. [103.] 
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io the church ^f Bome^ and ai:e not commanded in the word 
of God, there hath arisen a sect*^^ in England, which follow^ , 
ing still the very selfsame rule of policy, seeketh to reform 
even the French reformation, and pilrge out from thence also 
dregs of popery. These have not taken as yet such root that 
they axe able to establish any thing. But if they had, what 
would spring out of their stock, and how far the unquiet wit 
of man might be carried with rules of such policy, God doth 
know. The trial which we have lived to see, may some- 
what teach us what posterity is to fear. But our Lord of Ms 
infinite mercy avert whatsoever evil our swervings on the 
one hand or on the other may threaten unto the state of 
his Church ! 

IX. That the church ofEome doth hereby take occasion That we ire 

not to abolish 

to blaspheme, and to say, our religion is not able to 

of itself unless it lean upon the staff of their ceremonies '^^j^fcanse pa. 

. /. 1 . 1.1 <1 1 pl«ts npfnraid 

IS not a matter of so great moment, that it did need to bew«w^vtoff 
objected, or doth deserve to receive an answer. The J^sJ^^Jhauheyw® 
of blasphemy in this place, is Kke the shoe of Hercules o^iJJ^coSvei 
a child’s foot '^3. If the church of Eome do use any such kind 
of silly exprobration, it is no such ugly thing to the ear, that^®P**’ 
we should think the honour and credit of our religion to 
receive thereby any great wound. They whidi hereof make 
so perilous a matter do seem to imagine, that we have erected 
of late a frame of some new religion, the fiimiture whereof 
we should not have borrowed from our enemies, lest they 
relieving us might afterwards laugh and gibe at our poverty ; 
whereas in truth the ceremonies which we have taken from 
such as were before us, are not things that belong to this or 
that sect, but they axe the ancient rites and customs of the 
Church of Christ, whereof ourselves being a part, we have 
the selfeame interest in them which our fathers before us bad, 
from whom the same are descended unto us. Again in case 
we had been so much beholding privately unto them, doth 
the reputation of one church stand by saying unto another, 

[The Browni&is^ or Barrow- " mopies.’’ T, C. lib. iii* p. i^8. 

Ists.] [and i. 5a.] 

« By using of these ceremonies, J'® [" Hemilis cothumos aptare in- 
“ the Papists take occasion to bias- fsmti.*’ See Quintilian Vl, i. 3. 
pheme, saying, that our religion and Erasm. Adfi^. Chil. iii. Cent, 
cannot stand by itself, imless it vi. Prov. ^7.] 

** lean upon the staff of thsir cere- 
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IV. ^ I iiafiitiiee M mtei^ i^ioulii be m imm mask impotent 
•^aB to mar a benefit witb. repeoachfol upbraiding^ whei^ at 
Ibe leaat they suppose tbemselres to have bestowed some 
good turn ^ yet mirefyn wise body’s part it were not, to put out 
his fire, because his fond and foolish neighbour, from whom^ 
he borrowed peradrentuie wherewith to kindle it, might haply 
cast him herewith in the teeth, saying, Were it not fi>r me 
thou wouldst freeze,'and not be able to heat thyself.” 

^ [ 2 .] As for that other argument derived from the secret 
affection of papists, with whom our conformity in certain 
eei^monies is said to put them in great hope, that their whole 
religion in time will have re-entrance, and therefore none 
are so clamorous amongst us for the observation of these 
ceremcmies, as papists and such as papists suborn to speak for 
them, whereby it •clearly appeareth how much they rejoice, 
how much they triumph in these things ; our answer here- 
unto is still the same, that the benefit we have by such 
ceremonies overweigheth even this also. No man which is not 
exceeding partial can well deny, but that there is most 
just cause wherefore we should be offended greatly at tihie 
church of Borne. Notwithstanding at such times as we are 
to deliberate for ourselves, the freer our minds are from all 
distempered affections, the sounder and better is our judgment. 
When we are in a fretting mood at the church of Borne, and 
with that angry disposition enter into any cogitation of the 
orders and rites of our church ; taking particular survey of 
them, we are sure to have always one eye fixed upon the 
countenance of our enemies, and according to the blithe or 
heavy aspect thereof, our other eye sheweth some other 
suitable token either of dislike or approbation towards our 
own orders. For the rule of our judgment in such case being 
only that of Homer, This is the thing which our enemies 
would have ’’^5 contented with, even 
for that very cause we reject: and there is nothing but it 
pleaseth us much the better if we espy that it galleth them. 
Miserable were the state and condition of that church, the 

“ To prove the prists’ triumph " those whom they suborn.’’ T. C. 
** andjoy m these mitigs, 1 aUe^d lib. iii. p. 179 . « 

** farther that there are none which k€v yij^^trai Upiafio^. 11. A. 

make such clamours for these [v. 255.] 
ceremonies, as the papists and 
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migistf aiokft whereof fihmdd be ex^bxed by dtese deUbe^ ia 
i^tbus wherein such a hiunonr as this were pred<Hnm€uxt. 

We^ have most heartily to thank God therefore^ that they 
amongst us to whom the first constiltations of caimes*of thk 
Irmfl fell^were men which aiming at another mark, namely 
the glory of^ God and the good of this his church, took that 
which they judged" thereunto necessary, nfot rejecting any 
good or convenient thing only becaufife the church of Borne 
might perhaps like it. If we have that which is meet 
and right, although they be glad, we are not to envy them 
this their solace ; we do not think it a duty of ours to be 
in every such thing their tormentors. 

[3.] And whereas it is said that popery for want of this 
utter extirpation hath in some places taken root and flonrished 
again but hath not been able to re-establish itself in any 
place after provision made against it by utter evacuation of all 
Eomish ceremonies; and therefore, as long as we hold any 
thing like unto them, we put them in some more hope than if 
all were taken away : as we deny not but this may be 
true, so being of two evils to choose the less, we hold it 
better that the friends and favourers of the church of Borne 
should be in some kind of hope to have a corrupt religion 
restored, than both we and they conceive just fear, lest under 
colour of rooting out popery, the most effectual means to 
bear up the state of religion be removed, and so a way made 
either for Paganism or for extreme barbarity to enter. If 
desire of weakening the hope of others should turn us away 
from the course we have taken ; how much more the care 
of preventing our own fear withhold us from that we are 
urged unto ? Especially seeing that our own fear we know, 
but we are not so certain what hope the rites and orders 
of our church have bred in the hearts of others. 

For it is no sufficient argument thereof to say, that in 

76 « Thus they conceiving hope the easilier hale m the whole body 
‘ of having the rest of their popery “ after ; considering also that Master 
‘ in the end, it causeth them to be ** Bucer noteth, where these 
" more frozen in th«*ir wickedness, things have b^n left, there popery 
' &c. For not the cause but the hath returned ; but on the other 
' occasion also nugfit to he taken ** part, in places wMch have been 

* away, &c. Althoi^h let the reader cleansed of these di^, it hath 
' judge, whether they have cause not been seen thid it hath had any 

* given to hqpe, that the tail of " ci^ance." T. C. lib. iii. p. 179. 

* popery yet remaining, fttey shall [and i. 53} 
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naore ^Imi to iuBtify dian the former^ and 'so ^eir 
elore dojobtM llkan the thing itself which thef, |>roye. IHe 
that were certain that this is true^ must have'marli^'V^ 
they be that speak for c^emonies ; he must have’ noted who 
amongst ih^m doth speak oftenest^ or is most eaJis|test ; he must 
have been both acquainted thoroughly with the relj^on of 
such, and also privy what conferences or compacts are passed 
in secret between them and others ; which kinds of notice 
are not wont to be vulgar and common. Yet they which 
allege this would have it taken as a thing that needeth no 
proof, a thing which all men know and see. • 

And if so be it were granted them as true, what gain 
they by it? Suifdry of them that be popish are eager in 
maintenance of ceremonies. Is it so strange > a matter to 
find a good thing furthered by.iU men of a sinister intent 
and purpose, whose forwardness is not therefore a bridle 
to such as favour the same cause with a better and sincercr 
meaning? They that seek, as they say, the removing of 
all popish orders out of the Church, and reckon the state 
of Bishops in the number of those orders, do (I doubt not) 
presume that the cause which they prosecute is holy. Not- 
withstanding it iar their own ingenuous acknowledgment, that 
even this|yery caifse, which they term so often by an excel- 
lency, The Lord’s cause,” is ffratissima, most acceptable, 
unto some which hope for prey and spoil by it, and that 
our age hath store of such, and that such are the very 
“ sectaries of Dionysius the famous atheist '^®.” Now if 
hereupon we should upbraid them with irreligious, as they do 
us with superstitious favourers ; if we should follow them in 
their own kind of pleading, and say, that the most clamorous 
for this pretended reformation are either atheists, or else 
proctors suborned by atheists ; the answer which herein they 

77 fT. C. i. 53. iii. 180.] " Habet enim setas nostra multos 

78 Ecdes. Disc. f. 94. [p. 137. “ ejiwmodimilites, multos Dionysios, 

as translated by T. C. ** Hcec qui Deo togam auream neque ad 

** omdo de episcoporum pompa et sestatem neque hyem^ com- 

afBuoitia nunuenda . . . gratissima modam, sibi autem ad omnia uti- 

** nonmiUis est, qul suazn causam ** lissimam et commodissimam fore 
** agi putant, et jampridem hsere- ** adiitrantur.’’ Vide Cic. de Nat. 
ditatem istam spe d^orarint Deor. iii. 34.] 
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m ^papists and they ‘whom papkts suborn 


JDkemtuUi Aow to wftjwhcf , - tlfi 

tliem apply tmtfii tlieixi«elv«&^ and ' 

iiib ^»iL For tiiey must nottfotbid ms to preemme omr — - 
c$iWie in of otir church oMars to be as good as 

theirs against ihem> till the contrary be maxk^atiif^t to the 
worldi^ „ " 

X. In the meanwhile sorry we tbit aay^good 
godly mind should be grieved with that which is done, 
to remedy their grief lieth not so much in us aii in themselvei^ Xach 
They do not wish to be made glad with the hurt of the ®“5JJ*** 
Church: and to remove all out of the Church whereat 
they* shew themselves to be sorrowful, would be, as we are 
peisuaded, hurtful if not pernicious thereunto. Till they be 
able to persuade the contrary, they must and will I doubt 
not find out some other good means to cheer up theniselves. 

Amongst which means the example of Geneva may serve for 
one. Have not they the old popish custom of using god- ' 
fathers and godmothers in Baptism? the old popish custom of 
administering the blessed sacrament of the holy Eucharist 
with wafer-cakes ? The se things the godly there can digest. 
Wherefore should not the godly here learn to do the like both 
in them and in the rest of the like nature ? Some further 
moan peradventurc it might be to assuage their grief, if so be 
they did consider the revenge they take on them which have 
been, as they interprt^t it, the workers of their continuance 
in so great grief so long. For if the maintenance of cere- 
monies be a corrosive to such as oppugn them, undoubtedly 
to such as maintain them it can be no great pleasure, when 
they behold how that which they reverence is oppugned. 

And therefore they that judge themselves martyrs when they 
are grieved, should think withal what they are whom they 
grieve®® For we are still to put them in mind that the cause 

T. C. 1 , iii. p. i8o. [and i. S3.] Barfoot to Archbishop Whitmft 111 
“There be numbers which have Btrype, Ann. iii. i, 350. (1584.) 

“ Antichristianity in such detesta- “ iSmly, my lord, the conformable 
“ tion, that they cannot without ministry is very much grieved 
“ grief of mind behold them.” And thereat. And divers said plainly, 
afterwards, “ such godly brethren “ that if they had thoij^ht this would 
“ are not easily to he grieved, which “ have been the enf they would 
" they seem to be when they are thus “have joined with the other in 
“ martyred in their minds, for cere- “ their recttsancy, rather than have 
“ monies which (to speak the best “ offered fhemsdves to such re- 
“ of them) are unprofitable/^ “ proachful speeches, as were given 

[See a letter of Arriideacon “ out ofthem by some of that faction. 
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9O0K IV. doth make no difference ; for that it must be presumed as 
good at the least on our pwart as on theirs, till it be in the end 
decided who have stood for truth and who for error. So that 
till then the most effectual medicine and withal the most 
sound to ease their grief, must not be (in our opinion) the 
taldng away of those things whereat they are grieved, but the 
altering of that persuasion which they have concerning the 
same. 

[ 2 .] For this we therefore both pray and labour ; the more 
because we are also persuaded, that it is but conceit in them 
to think, that those Romish ceremonies whereof we have 
hitherto spoken, are like leprous clothes, infectious unto the 
Church, or Kke soft and gentle poisons the venom whereof 
, being insensibly pernicious, worketh death, and yet is never 
felt working. Thus they say : but because they say it only, 
and the world hath not as yet had so great experience of their 
art in curing the diseases of the Church, that the bare authority 
of their word should persuade in a cause so weighty, they 
may not think much if it be required at their hands to shew, 
first, by what means so deadly infection can grow from simili- 
tude between us and the church of Rome in these things 
indifferent : secondly, for that it were infinite if the Church 
should provide against every such evil as may come to pass, 
it is not sufficient that they shew possibility of dangerous 
event, unless there appear some likelihood also of the same to 
follow in us, except we prevent it. Noi is tliis enough, unless 
it be moreover made plain, that there is no good and sufficient 
way of prevention, but by evacuating clean, and by emptying 
the Church of every such rite and ceremony, as is presently 


For they told him, that there was 
a letter there in the coimtry sent 
‘‘ from Mr. Field of London, j^a great 
Puritan,] to the ministers in those 
parts, recusants, exhorting them 
to stand stoutly to the cause ; 
" affirming the same not to be theirs, 
but the Lord’s ; boldly assurmg, 
that such as had subscribed h^ 
“ made a breach, as he was informed 
Field termed it. And therefore 
rashly judging of them, that they 
never would do good hereafter, 
and slanderously terming them by 


“ the name of branded menne. He 
assured his grace, there was 
great gnef conceived hereat.” In 
a schedule of complaints from 
Suffolk Archdeaconry, i 586 . '‘^The 
“ communion was received by many 
sitting, and those that conform- 
" ed to the Church called Time- 
servers.” Whitg. i. 497.] 

“ Although the corruptions in 
" them strike not straight to the 
heart, yet as gentle poisons thgr 
consume by little and little.” T. C. 
lib. iii. p. 171. 



called in question. Till this be done, their good aiSsction 

towards the safety of the Church is acceptable, but the way - 

they prescribe us to preserve it by must rest in suspense. 

[3.] And lest hereat they take occasion to turn upon us the 
speech of the prophet Jeremy used againsc Babylon, Behold 
we have done our endeavour to cure the diseases of Babylon, 
but she through her wilfuhiess doth rest uncui*ed®^;” let 
them consider into what straits the Church might drive itself 
in being guided by this their counsel. Their axiom is, that 
the sound believing Church of Jesus Christ may not be like 
heretical churches in any of those indifferent things, which 
mun make choice of, rnd do not take by prescript appoint- 
ment of the word of (lod. In the word of God the use of 
bread is jirescribed, as a thing without which the Eucharist 
may not be celebrated ; but as for the kind of bread it is not 
denied to be a thing indifferent. Being indifferent of itself, 
wc are bv this axiom of tlieirs to avoid the use of unleavened 
bread in that sacrament, !»ccause such bread the church of - 
Rome being heretical useth. But doth not the selfsame 
ixiom bar us even from leavened biead also, which the church 
of the Grecians useth ; the opinions whereof arc in a number 
of things the same for which we condemn the church of Rome, 
and in some things eironeous whf're the church of Rome is 
acknowledged to be '^lound ; as namely, in the article about 
proceeding of the Holy Ghoj^t? And lest here they should 
say that bec'ause the Greek church is farther off, and the 
church of Rome nearer, wc are in that respect rather to use 
that which the church of Rome ui;eth not ; let them imagine 
a reformed church in the city of Venice, where a Greek 
church and a popish both are. And when both these are 
equally near, lei them consider what the third shall do. With- 
out either leavened or unleavened bread, it can have no sacra- 
ment ; the word of God doth tie it to neither ; and their axiom 
doth exclude it from both. If this constrain them, as it must, 
to grant that their axiom is not to take any place save in those 
things only when' the Church hath larger scope; it resteth 
that they search out some stronger reason than they have as 
yet alleged ; otherwise they constrain not us to think that the 
Church is tied unto any such rule or axiom, no not then when 

82 jer. H. 9. 
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Mos. IV. she hKtii the mdeat field to walk in, and the greatest stcere of 
C|i0u:e. 

tionl^Sirt XI. Against such ceremonies generally as are the same in 
wethe chuTch of England and of Some^ we see what hath been 
from the hitherto alleged. Albeit therefore we do not find the one 
church hav having of such things to be sufficient cause why the 

tog taken Qthcr should not have them: nevertheless, in case it may be 

them from 

toe /ewe. proved, that amongst the number of rites and orders common 
unto both, there are particulars, the use whereof is utterly 
unlawful in regard of some special bad and noisome quality ; 
there is no doubt but we ought to relinquish such rites and 
orders, what freedom soever we have to retain the other still. 
As therefore we have heard their general exception against 
all those things, which being not commanded in the word of 
God, were first received in the church of Rome, and from 
thence have been derived into ours ; so it followeth that now 
we proceed unto certain kinds of them, as being excepted 
against not only for that they are in the church of Rome, but 
are besides either Jewish, or abused unto idolatry, and so 
grown scandalous. 

[2.] The church of Rome, they say, being ashamed of the 
simplicity of the gospel, did almost out of all religions take 
whatsoever had any fair and gorgeous show borrowing in 
that respect from the Jews sundry of their abolished cere- 
monies. Thus by foolish and ridiculous imitation, all their 
massing ftimiture almost they took from the Law, lest having 
an altar and a priest, they should want vestments for their 
stage so that whatsoever we have in common with the 
church of Rome, if the same be of this kind we ought to 
remove it. Constantine the emperor speaking of the keep- 
ing of the feast of Easter, saith, ^ That it is an unworthy 
thing to have any thing common with that most spiteful 
company of the Jews And a little after he saith, " That 
it is most absurd and against reason, that the Jews should 

Eccles. Disc, fol.98. [inT.C/s T. C. lib. i. p. 132. [103.] 
transl. p. 131, 2.] and T. C. lib.iii. Euseb. de Vit. Const, lib. lii. c. 18. 
p* 181. Many of these popish Toiwv cama rwXv koXvov pcTfl 

” ceremonies faulty by reason of the rov ex^iarov t&v ’lovSa/cDi/ . . . 

^mp in them ^ where they should ccrrt yap dkrfd&s drowdtTaToUf 
De agreeable to the simplicity of cKeivovs (ivj(€iv w dpci 7rcip€KTQS t^s 
the gospel of Christ crucified.’* avr&v didacrKciKias ravra (bvXdtTUP 
[Eccl. Disc, ibid.] cti^/xcv iKavoL'] 
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** vatmt a&d glory that tho Cli^tiaiia codyi not keep thoi# 
things without their doctrine.* And in another place it & — 
said after this sort ; ‘ It is convenient so to order the matter, 
that we have nothing common with that natioh ®®.* The 
council of Laodicea, which was afterwards confirmed by the 
sixth general council decreed ^ that the Christians should 
not take unleavened bread of the Jews, or communicate 
** with their impiety ®®.* ** 

[3.] For the easier manifestation of truth in this point, two 
things there are which must be considered: namely, the 
causes wherefore the Church should decline from Jewish 
ceremonies ; and how far it ought so to do. One cause is 
that the Jews were the deadliest and spitefulJest enemies of 
Christianity that were in the world, and in this respect their 
orders so far forth to be shunned, as we have already set down 
in handling the matter of heathenish ceremonies. For no 
enemies so venomous against Christ as Jews, they were 
of all other most odious, and by that mean least to be used as 
fit church patterns for imitation. Another cause is the solemn 
abrogation of the Jews’ ordinances ; which ordinances for us 
to resume, were to check our Lord himself which hath dis- 
annulled them. But how far this second cause doth extend, 
it is not on all sides fully agreed upon. And touching those 
tilings whereunto It reacheth not, although there be small 
cause wherefore the church should frame itself to the Jews* 
example in respect of their persons which are most hateful ; 
yet God himself having been the author of their laws, herein 
they are (notwithstanding the former consideration) still 
worthy to be honoured, and to be followed above others, as 
much as the state of things will bear. 

[4.] Jewish ordinances had some things natural, and of the 
perpetuity of those things no man doubteth. That which was 
positive we likewise know to have been by the coming of 
Christ partly necessary not to be kept> and partly indifferent 
to be kept or not. Of the former kind circumcision and sacri- 


Soemt. lib. i. c. 9. [Tovro Quinisextem. vid: Labb. Cone. vi. 

^apopOovoeai TrpooijKtv, prjBhf 1 1 24, 1146.] 
pjerh rov irarpotcrovap re kcI Tom* i. Condi. Laod. Can. 38. 
itx>peoKr 6 peep etaelvwf tBpovs elvai [1. l5o3. 06 Bei Tretph t&p 'lovBimP 
Koipopji BCupta Aapfiaveip, ^ Komm^p tedi 

^ [Or radier by the oomn^ called dcre^eltn^ edrr&p.] 
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fice were. For this point Stephen was accused, and the evi- 
dence which his accusers brought against him in judgment 
was, This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words 
against this holy place and the Law, for we have heard him 
say that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and 
shall change the ordinances that Moses gave us True 
it is that this doctrine was then taught, wliich unbelievers 
condemning for blasphemy did therein commit that which they 
, did condemn. The Apostles notwithstanding from whom 
Stephen had received it, did not so teach the abrogation, no 
not of those things which were necessarily to cease, but that 
even the Jews being Christian, might for a time continue in 
* them. And therefore in Jerusalem the first Christian bishop 

not circumcised was M^k ; and he not bishop tiU the days of 
Adrian the emperor, after the overthrow of J crusalem : there 
having been fifteen bishops before him which were all of the 
circumcision 

The Christian Jews did think at the first not only them- 
selves but the Christian Gentiles also bound, and that neces- 
sarily, to observe the whole Law. There went forth certain 
of the sect of Pharisees which did believe, and they coming 
unto Antioch, taught that it was necessary for the Gentiles to 
be circumcised, and to keep the law of Moses Whereupon 
there grew dissension, Paul and Barnabas disputing against 
them. The determination of the council held at Jerusalem 
concerning this matter was finally this ; Touching the Gen- 
tiles which believe, we have written and determined that 
they observe no such thing Their protestation by 
letters is, Forasmuch as we have heard that certain which 
“ departed from us have troubled you with words, and cum- 
bered your minds, saying, Ye must be circumcised and keep 
the I^aw; know that we gave them no such commandment ^3.” 
Paul therefore continued still teaching the Gentiles, not only 
that they were not bound to observe the laws of Moses, but 

Acts VI. 13, 14. *Upoa‘QKvfwis yeyomanv,'] et Sulpit. 

Vide Niceph. lib. ui. cap. 25. Sever, p, 149. m edit. Plant. [“Turn 
PEttI bi rovrois 'lovbag wfvrtKcu^ Hierosolymae non nisi ex circum- 
deKaTos'ovse^gBpmPfieriL r^aktao'iv “ cisione habebat Ecclesia Sacer- 
btabix^rcu MapKos' rotro^oi pxv dnb “ dotem,” p. 364. ed. Horn. i665.] 
Twv *A?rooToXo)v is top tlprpiipov Acts xv. 

*lovbap Mo’Kottoi €K TreptToprjs iv ^ Acts xxi. 25. Acts XV. 24. 
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that the obseirvation of those laws^ which were necessarily to mok nr. 
be abrogated, was in them altogether nnlawftd. In which - 
point his doctrine was misreported, as though he had every 
where preached this, not only concerning the Gentiles, but 
also touching the Jews. Wherefore conning unto 3anies and 
the rest of the clergy at Jerusalem, they told him plainly of it, 
sa3dng, Thou seest, brother, how many thousand Jews there 
are which believe, and they are all zealous of the Law. 

Now they are informed of thee, that thou teachest all the 
Jews which are amongst the Gentiles to forsake Moses, and 
sayest that they ought not to circumcise their children, 
neither to live after the customs And hereupon they 
give him coohsel to make it apparent in the eyes of all men, 
that those flying reports were untrue, and that himself being 
a Jew kept the Law even as they did. 

In some things therefore we sec the Apostles did teach, 
that there ought not to be conformity between the Christian 
Jews and (jentiles. How many things this law of inconfor- 
mity did comprehend, there is no need we should stand to ex- 
amine. This general is true, that the Gentiles were not made 
conformable unto the Jews, in that which was necessarily to 
cease at the coming of Christ. 

[5.] Touching things positive, wliich might cither cease or 
continue as occasion should require, the Apostles tendering 
the zeal of the Jews, thought it necessary to bind even the 
Gentiles for a time to abstain as the Jews did, from things 
oflTered unto idols, from blood, from strangled These 
decrees were every where delivered unto the Gentiles to be 
straitly observed and kept In the other matters, where the 
Gentiles were free, and the Jews in their own opinion still 
tied, the Apostles’ doctrine unto the Jew was, condemn not 
the Gentile unto the Gentile, despise not the Jew 
The one sort they warned to take heed, that scrupulosity did 
not make them rigorous, in giving unadvised sentence against 
their brethren which were free ; the other, that they did not 
become scandalous, by abusing their liberty and freedom to 
the offence of their weak brethren which were scrupulous. 

From hence therefore two conclusions there are which may 
evidently be drawn ; the first, that whatsoever conformity of 

^ Acts xxi. 20. Acts XV. 28, 29. ^ Acts xvi. 4. ^ Rom. xiv. to, 



pofliltiTe kw A0 Apoa^ did bring in betwean the chnrchias 

of Jws and Oenlika^ it wt$ in thoae Ihinge only which mig^t 

rithar cease or continue a shorter or longer thne^ as occarion 
did most require ; the second^ that they did not impose upiem 
the ahwches of the Gentiles any port of the Jews’ ordinances 
with bond of necessary and perpetual observation^ (as we all 
both by doctrine and practice acknowledge,) but only in respect 
of the conveniency and fitness for the present state of the 
Church as then it stood. The words of the council’s decree 
concerning the Gentiles are, It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us^ to lay upon you no more burden saving 
only those things of necessity, abstinence from idol-ofFer- 
iogs, from strangled and blood, and from fornication So 
that, in other things j)ositive which the coming of Christ did 
not necessarily extinguish the Gentiles were left altogether 
free. 

[6.} Neither ought it to seem unreasonable that the Gentiles 
should necessarily be boimd and tied to Jewish ordinances, so 
far forth as that decree importeth. For to the Jew, who knew 
that their difference from other nations which were aliens and 
strangers from God, did especially consist in this, that God’s 
people had positive ordinances given to them of God himself, 
it seemed marvellous hard, that the Christian Gentiles should 
be incorporated into the same commonwealth with God’s own 
chosen people, and be subject to no part of his statutes, more 
than only the law of nature, which heathens count themselves 
bound unto. It was an opinion constantly received amongst 
the Jews, that God did deliver unto the sons of Noah seven 
precepts : namely, first, to live in some form of regiment un- 
der public laws ; secondly, to serve and call upon the name of 
God ; thirdly, to shun idolatry ; fourthly, not to suffer effiision 
of blood; fifthly, to abhor all unclean knowledge in the flesh; 
sixthly, to commit no rapine; seventhly, and finally, not to eat 
of any living creature whereof the blood was not first let out®^. 

FAets XV. 28.] cited is cap. 5 . p. 16. ed. Meyer. 

^ Lib. qui Sedier 01 am inscribi- Amstelsed. 1699. From^ Red 
tur, [Or The World’s Order,” sea they journeyed unto Marah.. . 
being a summ^ of events and dates “ ITiere were given unto Israel ten 
from the areation to the war of Bar “ precepts 5” [^xod. xv. 23, 25 .] 
Cochab, supposed to have been writ- ** seven of them, concerning which 
ten about A. D. 130. Wolf. Bibl. ‘‘ commandment had been given 
Hebr. 1. 491. ed» 1715. The passage to the Sons of Noah.] 
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If thexefore the Gentiles wonld be exempt from the law of 
Moses^ yet it might seem hard they shonld also cast off even 
those things positive whieh were observed before Moses^ and 
which were not of the same kind with laws that wei^e neces- 
sarily to cease. And peradventure hercapon the council saw 
it expedient to determine, that the Gentiles should, according 
unto the third, the seventh, and the fiflh, of those precepts, 
abstain from things sacrificed unto idols, from strangled and 
blood, and from fornication. The rest the Gentiles did of 
their own accord observe, nature leading them thereto. 

[7.] And did not nature also teach them to abstain from 
fornication ? No doubt it did. Neither can we with reason 
think, that as the former two are positive, so likewise this, 
being meant as the Apostle doth otherwise usually understand 
it^ But very marriage within a number of degrees being not 
only by the law of Moses, but also by the law of the sons of 
Noali (for so they took itj an unlawful discovery of nakedness; 
this discovery of nakedness by unlawful marriages such as 
Moses in the law reckoneth up I think it for mine own part 
more probable to have been meant in the words of that canon, 
than fornication according unto the sense of the law of nature. 
Woids must be taken according to the matter whereof they 
are uttered. The Apostles command to abstain from blood. 
Construe this meaning according to the law of nature, and it 
will seem that homicide only is forbidden. But construe it in 
reference to the law of the Jews about which the question 
was, and it shall easily appear to have a clean other stnse, and 
in any man’s judgment a truer, when we expound it of eating 
and not of shedding blood. So if we speak of fornication, he 
that knoweth no law but only the law of nature must needs 
make thereof a narrower construction, than he which measureth 
the same by a law, wherein sundry kinds even of conjugal 

“ [the jud^ents] : 2. Dtcr? ro*u [the “ judgments,” (on the difference be- 
malediction of t^ Name (of God)]: tween this and the first precept see 
“ 3* fe mu»,” (more usually Selden, De Jure Nat. et Gent. ap. 

rni DTiay strange worwhip,”) ‘‘ the Heb. vii. 5 . p. 809.) “ and the ho- 
“ worship of idols] : 4. mans® ** nouring ot parents.” The whole 
“ [the sheddingof Hbod] : passage is quoted and illustrated by 

“ [the discovery of naikednes^ : 6, Selden, lib, l c. 10. p. 123,] 

“ to [rapine] : 7. 'nnp [(par- * Heb, xiii. 4 ; i Cor. v. ii ; Gal. 
‘‘ taking of) any member of a Uving v. 19. 

creature.] Israel added unto these * Lev. xviii 

" at that time the Sabbath, and (pn) 



^ (E&mmy of^e Church in recpect of Jemkh Bites. 

9* are prohibited as impure, unclean, unhonest. 

— St. Paul himself doth term incestuous marriage fornication 

If any do rather think that the Christian Gentiles themselves, 
through the loose and corrupt custom of those times, took 
simple fornication for no sin, and were in that respect offen- 
sive unto believing Jews, which by the Law had been better 
taught ; our proposing of another conjecture is unto theirs no 
prejudice 

[8.] Some things therefore we see there were, wherein the 
Gentiles were [forbidden to be like unto the Jews; some 
things wherein they were commanded not to be unlike. 
Again, some things also there were, wherein no law of God did 
let but that they might be either like or unlike, as occasion 
should require. And unto this purpose Leo saith Apo- 
stolical ordinance (beloved,) knowing that our Lord Jesus 
“ Christ came not into this world to undo the law, hath in 
such sort distinguished the mysteries of the Old Testament, 
that certain of them it hath chosen out to benefit evangelical 
knowledge withal, and for that purj)ose appointed that 
those things which before were Jewish might now be 
Christian customs.” The cause why the Apostles did thus 
conform the Christians as much as might be according to 
the pattern of the Jews, was to rein them in by this mean the 
more, and to make them cleave the better. 

[9.] The Church of Christ hath had in no one thing so many 
and so contrary occasions of dealing as about J udaism : some 
having thought the whole Jewish Law wicked and damnable 
in itself; some not condemning it as the former sort abso- 
lutely, have notwithstanding judged it either sooner necessary 
to be abrogated, or further unlawful to be observed than 
truth can bear; some of scrupulous simplicity urging per- 
petual and universal observation of the Law of Moses neces- 

® I Cor. V. I. “ dilectissimi, quae Dorn. Jesum 

* [Selden in the work above cited “ Christum ad hoc venisse m hunc 
(which is throughout an elaborate “ mundum noverat, ut legem non 
commentary on the seven Noachical “ solveret sed impleret, ita Veteris 
precepts) approves this construction " Testamenti decreta distinxit, ut 
of the word voppeia : though he does " quaedam ex eis sicut erant condita 
not think that the council of Jeru- ** evangehcae eruditioni profutura 
Salem was referring to those pre- decerperet, et quae dudum fue- 
cepts : lib. vii. c. 12, p. 84$.] ** rant consuetudims Judaicae fierent 

^ Leo in Jejun. Mens. Sept. Ser. observantiae Christianae.”] 

9. [vii. c. I. “ Apostolica institutio, 
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fifary, as the Christian Jews at the first in the Apostles* times j book ix ^ 
some as heretics, holding the same no less even after the 
contrary determination set down by consent of the Church at 
Jerusalem ; finally some being herein resolute through mere 
infidelity, and with open professed enmity against Christ, as 
unbelie'sdng Jews. 

To control slanderers of the Law and Prophets, such as 
Marcionites and Manichees were, the'Clmrch in her liturgies 
hath intermingled with readings out of the New Testament 
lesoons taken out of the Law and Prophets ; whereunto Ter- 
tullian alluding, saith of the Church of Christ “ It inter- 
midgleth with evangelieal and apostolical writings 'the Law 
and the Prophets ; and from thence it drinketh in that 
faith, which with water it sealeth, clotheth with the Spirit, 
nourisheth with the Eucharist, with martyrdom setteth 
“ forward.” They would have wondered in those times to 
hear, that any man being not a favouier of heresy should 
teim this by way of disdain, mangling of the Gospels and 
Epistles ■7.*’ 

[lo.] They which honour the Law as an image of the 
wisdom of God himself, arc notwithstanding to know that 
the same had an end in Christ. But what ? Was the Law 
so abolished with Christ, that after his ascension the ofiicc of 
Priests became immediately wicked, and the very name hate- 
ful, as importing the exercise of an ungodly function ® ? No, 
as long as the glory of the Temple continued, and till the 
time of that final desolation was accomplished, the very 
Christian Jews did continue with their sacrifices and other 
parts of legal service. That very Law therefore which our 
Savioiu* was to abolish, did not so soon become unlawful to be 


^ TertuU. de Praesenpt. advers. mangling of the Gospels and 
Haeret. [c. 36. ‘‘ Unum Deum “ Epistles to have been brought 

“ novit Creatorem universitatis, et into the Church by godly and 
Chnstum Jesum ex Virgine Maria " learned men !” 

“ Filium Dei Creatons, et carms ® T. C. lib. i. p. 216. ** Seeing , 

" resurrectionem : legem et pro- ‘ that the office and function of 
“ phetas c\^ evangelic is et aposto- priests was after our Saviour 
“ licis literis miscet, et inde potat Christ’s ascension naught and 
fidem : earn aqua signat, Sancto ungodly ; the name whereby they 
Spiritu vestit, eucharistia pascit, were called, which did exercise 
‘‘ martyrio exhortatur.”] that ungodly function, cannot be 

^ T. C. lib. iii. p. 171. « What * otherwise taken than in the evil 

‘‘ an abusing also is it to affirm the ^ part.” 
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r?. dbmrted m isdme magifi^ ^ nor wa» it afterward# tmlawful 90 
fat, tl]^ iskt verf name of Altar, of Priest, of Sacrifice itself, 
ritiould he banished mt at the world. For though God do 
now hate sacrifice, whether it be heathenish or -Jewish, so 
Aat we cannot haw the same things which they had but with 
impiety ; yet unless there be some greater let than the only 
evacuation of the Law of Moses, the names themselves may 
(I hope) be retained without sin, in respect of that proportion 
which things established by our Saviour have unto them 
which by him are abrogated. And so throughout all the 
writings of the ancient Fathers we see that the words which 
were do continue; the only difference is, that whereas 
before they had a literal, they now have a metaphorical use, 
and are as so many ^^otes of remembrance unto us, that what 
they did signify in the letter is accomplished in the truth. 
And as no man can deprive the Church of this liberty, 
to use names whereunto the Law was accustomed, so neither 
are we generally forbidden the use of things which the Law 
hath ; though it neither command us any particular rite, as it 
did the Jews a number, and the weightiest which it did com- 
mand them are unto us in the Gospel prohibited. 

[11.] Touching such as through simplicity of error did 
urge universal and perpetual observation of the Law of 
Moses at the first, we have spoken already. Against Jewish 
heretics and false apostles teaching afterwards the selfsame, 
St. Paul in every epistle commonly either disputeth or giveth 
warning. Jews that were zealous for the Law, but withal 
infidels in respect of Christianity, and to the name of Jesu# 
Christ most spiteful enemies, did while they flourished no 
less persecute the Church than heathens. After their estate 
was overthrown, they were not thatway so much to be feared. 
Howbeit, because they had their synagogues in every famous 
city almost throughout the world, and by that means great 
opportunity to withdraw from the Christian faith, which to 
“ do they spared no labour ; this gave the church occasion to 
make sundry laws against them. As in the council of Laodicea^ 

® CSonc* Laod. Can. 37, 38. [**Non “ Non oportet a Judseis azyma ac- 

oportet a Judseis vel heeroticMi “ cipere, aut communicare unpieta- 
** feiiatioa^ quee mittuntur aia^pere tdbus eorum.” Cone. 11 . 
" nec cum eis dies agere ifestos. 116.] T* C. life. i. p. 
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The presents wlndk Sewn or heretics use to send noomp^ 

must not be receiTed, nor hdUdays solemnized in their 
company.” Again, ^ from the Jews men ought not to re- 
ceive their unleavened, nor to communicate with their 
impieties.” Which council was afterw ards indeed con- 
firmed by the sixth general council. But what was the true 
sense or meaning both of the one and the other? Were 
Christians here forbidden to communicate in unleavened bread 
because the Jews did so being enemies of the Church i®? 

He which attentively shall weigh the words will suspect, that 
they rather forbid communion with Jews, than imitation of 
them : much more, if with these two decrees be compared a 
third in the council of Constantinople, Let no man either 
of the clergy or laity eat the unleavened of the J ews, nor 
enter into any familiarity with them, nor send for them 
in sickness, nor take physic at their hands, nor as much 
" as go into th'' bath with them. If any do otherwise being a 
clergyman, let him be deposed ; if being a lay person, let 
excommunication be his punishment 
[12.] If these canons were any argument, that they which 
made them did utterly condemn similitude between the 
Christians and Jewh in things indifferent appertaining unto 
religion, either because the Jews were enemies unto the 
Church, or else foi that their ceremonies were abrogated; 
these reasons had been as strong and effectual against their 
keeping the feast of Easter on the same day the Jews kept 
theirs, and not according to the custom of the West church. 

For so they did from the first beginning till Constantine’s 
time. For in these two things the East and West churches 
did interchangeably both confront the Jews and concur with 
them : the West church using unleavened bread, as the Jews 
in their passover did, but differing from them in the day 
whereon they kept the feast of Easter; contrariwise the 
East church celebrating the feast of Easter on the same day 

T. C, lib. iii.p i) 6 . What XaiKoswd. irapa T&p*lovBai<ov 
** can be in itself more indifferent ^ rowvroit irpoaoiKeioicramt 

these two, forbidden the xal larpeias nap avr&v \apfiav€T0, 
Christians for that they were 4p ^cLkavdtp napreX&s rovroir crvX- 
^ used of the enemies of the Xovccr^®. fil hi ns rovro npB^ai 
^hurch in inixsipoiri, cl pv KXripiKbs nri, mfcu- 

Cone. Constantinop. vi. cap. 1 1 . pwOBao, el di XaUbs, xvi. 

[Mi/dclf r&p ep UpariK^ raypan fj 618.] 
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IV. with, the Jews^ hut not using the same kind of bread which 
— they did* Now if so be the East church in using leavened 
bread had done ill^*, either for that the Jews were enemies 
to the Church, or because J ewish ceremonies were abrogated ; 
how should we think but that Victor the bishop of Rome 
(whom all judicious men do in that behalf disallow) did 
well to be so vehement and fierce in drawing them to the 
like dissimilitude for the feast of Easter Again, if the 
West churches had in either of those two respects affected 
dissimilitude with the Jews in the feast of Easter, what 
reason had they to draw the Eastern church herein unto them, 
which reason did not enforce them to frame themselves unto 
it in the ceremony of leavened bread? Difference in rites 
should breed no controversy between one church and another ; 
but if controversy be once bred, it must be ended. The 
feast of Easter being therefore litigious in the days of Con- 
stantine, who honoured of all other churches most the church 
of Rome, which church was the mother from whose breasts 
he had drawn that food which gave him nourishment to 
eternal life ; sith agreement was necessary, and yet impossible 
unless the one part were yielded unto ; his desire was that of 
the two the Eastern church should rather yield. And to this 
end he useth sundry persuasive speeches. 

When Stephen the Bishop of Rome going about to shew 
what the Catholic Church should do, had alleged what the 
heretics themselves did, namely, that they received such as 
came unto them, and offered not to baptize them anew; 
St. Cyprian being of a contrary mind to him about the matter 
at that time in question, which was, Whether heretics con- 
verted ought to be rebaptized, yea or no ?” answered the 
allegation of Pope Stephen with exceeding great stomach, 
saying, To this degree of wretchedness the church of God 
and Spouse of Christ is no \ come, that her ways she frameth 
to the example of heretics ; that to celebrate the Sacraments 
which heavenly instruction hath delivered, light itself doth 


[So it stands m the original Mr. Hanbury. The correction ap- 

edition, p. 194. But it is most pears to have been Spenser’s : at 

likely an oversight, the sense re- least it occurs in the reprint of his 

quinng not done ill,” or done edition, 1622.] 

“ well which reading has been [Euseb. v. 24.] 
followed by all the editors except 
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borrow from darkness, 
tickrists do^^.” 


and Christians do that which An- booxiv^ 

Oh. idi. X. 


Now albeit Constantine have done that to further a better 
cause, which Cyprian did to countenance a worse, namely 
the rebaptization of heretics, and have taken advantage at the 
odiousness of the Jews, as Cyprian of heretics, because the 
Eastern church kept their feast of Easter afways the four- 
teenth day of the month, as the Jews did, what day of the 
week soever it fell; or howsoever Constantine did take 
occasion in the handling of that cause to say, It is unworthy 
to have any thing common with that spitcfiil nation of the 
Jows^^:” shall every motive argument used in such kind 
of conferences be made a rule for others still to conclude the 
like by, concerning all things of like nature, when as probable 
inducements may lead them to the contrary ? Let both this 
and other allegations suitable unto it cease to bark any longer 
idly against that truth, the course and passage whereof it is 
not in them to hinder. 


XII, But the weightiest exception, and of all the most 'iTieir excep- 

^ ^ ^ ^ , tion against 

worthy to be respected, is against such kind of ceremonies, 
as havre been so grossly and shamefully abused in the church 
of Rome, that whei’c they remain they are scandalous, 


Cypr. ad Pomp. cont. Stephan. 
[Ep. 74. §. 2. “ Ad hoc emm 

“ malorum devoluta est Ecclesia 
“ Dei et bpoERa Christi, ut hgere- 
" ticorum exempla bectetur, ut ad 
celebranda bacramcata coelestis 
** disciplinae line de tenebria mu- 
tuetur, et id faciant Christiani, 
" quod Antichnsti faciunt ”] 

Socrat. Ecclesiast Hist. lib. 
V. c. 22 “ Plenque in Asia minore 

antiquitus 14 die mensis, nulla 
“ ratione diei Sabbati habita, hoc 
festum observarunt. Quod dum 
‘‘ faciebant, cum abis, qui aliam ra- 
tionem in eodem festo agendo 
^ sequebantur, usque eo nequaquam 
' dissenserunt, quoad Victor epi- 
scopus Romanus, ^upra modum 
‘ iracundia inflammatus, omnes in 
'* Asia qui erant T€(r(rape(rKaLb€Kd- 
‘ rrjTat appellati excommumcaverit. 
‘ Ob quod factum Irenseusepiscopus 
‘ Lugduni in Victorem per epi- 
‘ stolam graviter invectus est.” 
Euseb, de Vita Constant, lib. m. 


cap. 18. “ Quid prsestabilius, quidve 
augustius esse poterat, quam ut 
“ hoc festum, per quod spem im- 
“ mortalitatis nobis ostentatam ha- 
“ bemus, uno modo et ratione apud 
“ omnes mtegre sinceieque obser- 
“ varctiir ? Ac primum omnium 
md.gnum plane videbatur, ut 
ritum et consuetudinem imitantes 
“ Judaeorum (qm, quoniam suas 
“ ipsorurn manus iinmani scelere 
poUuerunt, mento, ut scelestos 
“ decet, caeco animorimi errore te- 
“ nentur irretiti) istud festum sanc- 
tissimum ageremus. In nostra 
enim situm est potestate, ut, illo- 
rum more rejecto, veriore ac magis 
“ sincero instituto (^uod (juidem 
usque, a prima passionis die hac- 
“ tenus recoluimus) hujus festi 
“ celebrationem ad posterorum se- 
“ culonim memonam propagemus. 
“ Nihil igitur sit nobis cum Judae- 
“ orum turba, omnium odiosa max- 
« ime.” 



401 Cimflaint of Soaiuidl. Whai Somdd propo^ 

BOOS pr. iSilsf cannot choose but be stumblingblodb^ and grierous causes 
— i — —of offence. Concerning this point therefore we are first to 
ihatrespect note, what properly it IS to be scandalous or offensive ; secondly^ 
Saioiiif*”' what kind of ceremonies are such ; and thirdly, when they 
are nec^sarily for remedy thereof to be taken away, and 
when not. 

[a.] The common concdit of the vulgar sort is, whensoever 
they see any thing which they mislike and are angry at, to 
think that every such thing is scandalous, and that themselves 
in this case are the men concerning whom our Saviour spake 
in so fearful manner, saying, whosoever shall scandalize or 
oflfend any one of these little ones which believe in me” 
(that is, as they construe it, whosoever shall anger the meanest 
and simplest artisai^ which carrieth a good mind, by not 
removing out of the Church such rites and ceremonies as 
displease him), better he were drowned in the bottom of the 
" sea.” But hard were the case of the Church of Ohiist, 
if this were to scandalize. Men are scandalized when they 
are moved, led, and provoked unto sin. At good things evil 
men may take occasion to do evil ; and so Christ himself was 
a rock of offence in Israel they taking occasion at his poor 
estate and at the ignominy of his cross, to think him unworthy 
the name of that great and glorious Messias, whom the 
Prophets describe in such ample and stately terms. But 
that which we therefore term offensive because it inviteth 
men to offend, and by a dumb kind of provocation encourageth, 
moveth, or any way leadeth unto sin, must of necessity be 
acknowledged actively scandalous. 

Now some things are so even by their very essence and 
nature, so that wheresoever they are found they are not neither 
can be without this force of provocation unto evil ; of which 
kind all examples of sin and wickedness are. Thus David was 
scandalous in that bloody act whereby he caused the enemies 
of God to be blasphemous : thus the whole state of Israel 
scandalous, when their public disorders caused the name of God 
to be ill-spoken of amongst the nations It is of this kind that 

** Matt. Kviii. 6. " Scandalum, nisi faJlor, non bon» 

*7 I Pet. ii. 8. “ rei sed malse exemplum est, «di- 

z Sam. xii. 14. ficane ad delictum. Bonse res 

Rom. ii. 24 ; Ezek. xxxvi. 20 ; neminem scandalizant, nisi malam 
TertuU. lib. de Virgin, Veland. [c. 3. mentem.”] 





Tertalliati memteth ; Offcinee or scandal^ if I be not deceived 
« (saith he), is, when the exan^te not of a good but of an evU- 
thing doth set men forward unto sin. Good things can 
“ scandalize none save only evil minds good things have 
no scandalizing nature in them. 

[3.] Yet that which is of its own nature either good or at 
least not evil, may by some accident become scandalous at 
certain times and in certain places and to certain men ; the 
open use thereof nevertheless being otherwise without danger. 
The very nature of some rites and ceremonies therefore is 
scandalous, as it was in a number of those which the Mani- 
chees did use, and is in all such as the law of God doth forbid. 
Some are offensive only through the agreement of men to use 
them unto evil, and not else ; as the most of those things in- 
different which the heathens did to the service of their false 


gods, which another, in heart condemning their idolatry, could 
not do with them in show and token of approbation without 
being guilty of scandal given. Ceremonies of this kind are 
either devised at the first unto evU, as the Eunomiaii heretics 
in dishonour of the blessed Trinity brought in the laying on 
of water but once to cross the custom of the church which 
in baptism did it thrice ; or else having had a profitable use 
they are afterwards interpreted and wrested to the contrary, 
as those heretics which held the Trinity to be three distinct 
not persons but natures, abused the ceremony of three times 
laying on water in baptism unto the strengthening of their 
heresy The element of water is in baptism necessary; 
once to lay it on or twice is indifferent. For which cause 
Gregory making mention thereof saith To dive an infant 


[Sozom. vi. 26. <fiaa\ dc tlv^s, 
np&Top TovTov Evvdfuov roXfi^crai 
tiOTfyricracrOai, iv Karabv(r€i XPl" 
vai cTTtrcXcti/ rqp O^lap ^dima-tp, koX 
irapaxapd^ai t^p awb rap ^AwofrroXap 
wltreri pvp ip irdo’t <pv\aTTop.€prip 
TTopafiooriy.] 

[Concil. Tolet. iv. Can. 6, 
t. V. p. 1706. ‘‘Propter vitandum 
“ semsmatis scandalum, vel haere- 
“ tici dogmatis usum, simplam te- 
“ neamus baptismi mersionem ; ne 
“ videantur apud nos, qui tertio 
“ mergunt, haereticorum approbare 
“ assertionem dum sequuntnr et 
morem.*’] 

HOOKEK, VOL. I. 


Epist. ad Leandrum Hisp. [)ib. 
1. ep. 43. “ De trina vero mersione 
baptismatis nil responded verins 
potest Quamipsi sensistis: quia in 
una fide nihil ofiScit ecclesiae con- 
suetudo diversa. Nos autem 
quod tertio mergimus, triduanse 
sepulturae sacramenta signamus, 
ut dum tertio infans ab aquis edu- 
citur, resurrectio triduam tempo- 
ris exprimatur. Quod si quis forte 
etiam pro summae Trinitatis vene- 
‘ rations eestimet fieri, neque ad 
hoc aliquid obsistit, baptizandum 
semel in aquis mergers: quia 
‘ dum in tr&us subsistentiis una 
Hh 



Owr Rites not eemdahm p^r se, 

IV. <4 ei&er tbiice or but ouee in baptism^ can be no way a tMng 
reprovable ; seeing that both in three times washing the 
** Trinity of persons^ and in one the Unity of the Godhead may 
" be signified.” So that of these two ceremonies neither being 
hurtful in itself, both may serve unto good purpose ; yet one 
was devised, and the other converted, unto evil. 

[4.] Now whereas in the church of Rome certain ceremo- 
nies are said to have been shamefiilly abused unto evil, as the 
ceremony of crossing at baptism, of kneeling at the eucharist, 
of using wafer-cakes, and such like; the question is, whe- 
ther for remedy of that evil wherein such ceremonies have 
been scandalous, and perhaps may be still unto some even 
amongst l^urs^lves, whom the presence and sight of them may 
confirm in that former error whereto they served in times past, 
they are of necessity to be removed. Are these, or any other 
ceremonies we have common with the church of Rome, scan- 
dalous and wicked in their very nature ? This no man object- 
cth. Are any such as have been polluted from their very 
birth, and instituted even at the first unto that thing which is 
evil ? That which hath been ordained impiously at the first, 
may wear out that impiety in tract of time ; and then what 
doth let but that the use thereof may stand without oflfence ? 
The names of our months and of our days we are not ignorant 
from whence they came, and with what dishonour unto God 
they are said to have been devised at the first What could 
be spoken against any thing more eflfectual to stir hatred, than 
that which sometime the ancient Fathers in this case speak ? 
Yet those very names are at this day in use throughout Chris- 


‘‘ substantia est, reprehensibile esse 
nuUatenus potest^ infantem m bap- 
tismate vel ter vel semd mergere : 
quando et in tribus mersioaibus 
personarum Trinitas^ et in una po- 
test divinitatis singularitas desig- 
nari.” 11. 532.] 

[Euseb. Emis.] Horn, id, de 
Pascn. [p. 566 . par. 1. 1. v. Bibliotb. 
Patr. Colon.] Idololatriae consue- 
** tudo in tantum homines occaeca- 
'verat, ut Solis, Lunse, Martis 
“ atque Mercurii, Jovis, Veneris, 
Satumi, et diversis elementorum 
ao dsemoniun appellationibus dies 
** vodtarent, et lua tenebrarum no- 


‘‘ men imponerent.” Beda de Ra- 
tion. Temp. cap. 4. [6.] Octa- 
‘ vus dies idem primus est, ad quern 
' reditur, indecjue [/. eoque] rursus 
hebdomada mchoatur [Z. semper 
orditur.] His nomina a planetis 
Gentilitas indidit, habere se cre- 
dens a Sole spiritum, a Luna cor- 
pus, a Marte sangiiinem, a Mercu- 
rio ingenium et linguam, a Jove 
temperantiam, a Venere volupte- 
tem, a Satumo tarditatem.” Isid. 
Hisp. lib. V. Etymol. cap. 30. fp. 
938, ed. Gothofred.] " Dies dicti a 
dhs, quorum nomina Romani W- 
busdam sideribus sacravenmt.^ 
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texidom witliout hurt or scaadal to my. Clear mi. Bom tt, 

it is, that things devised by heretics, yea, devised of a very 
heretical purpose even against religion, and at their first de- 
vising worthy to have been withstood, may in time grow meet 
to be kept; as that custom, the mveiAix>rs^ whereof were the 
Eunomian heretics. So that customs once established and 
confirmed by long use, being presently without harm, are not 
in regard of their corrupt original to be held scandalous. 

[5.] But concerning those our ceremonies which they reckon 
for most popish, they are not able to avouch, that any of them 
was otherwise instituted than unto good, yea, so used at the 
first- It followeth then that they all are such, as having 
served to good purpose, were afterwards convert^ unto the 
contrary. And sith it is not so much as objected against us, 
that we retain together with them the evil wherewith they 
have been infected in the church of Rome, I would demand 
who they are whom we scandalize, by using harmless things 
unto that good end for which they were first instituted. 
Amongst ourselves that agree in the approbation of tins kind 
of good use, no man will say that one of us is oflfensive and 
scandalous unto another. As for the favourers of the church 
of Rome, they know how far we herein differ and dissent from 
them; which thing neither we conceal, and they by their 
public writings also profess daily how much it grieveth them; 
so that of them there will not many rise up against us, as 
witnesses unto the indictment of scandal, whereby we might 
be condemned and cast, as having strengthened them in that 
evil wherewdth they pollute themselves in the use of the same 
ceremonies. And concerning such as withstand the church 
of England herein, and hate it because it doth not sufficiently 
seem to hate Rome ; they (I hope) are far enough from being 
by this mean drawn to any kind of popish error. The multi- 
tude therefore of them, unto whom we are scandalous through 
the use of abused ceremonies, is not so apparent, that it can 
justly be said in general of any one sort of men or other, we 
cause them to offend. If it be so, that now or then sopie few 
are espied, who, having been accustomed heretofore to the 
rites and ceremonies of the church of Rome, are not so scoured 
of their former rust as to forsake their ancient persuasion 
which they have had, howsoever they &ame themselves to 

Hh 2 
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outward obedience of laws and orders : because such may mis- 
construe the meaning of our ceremonies, and so take them as 
though they were in every sort the same they have been, shall 
this be thought a reason sufficient whereon to conclude that 
some law must necessarily be made to abolish all such cere- 
monies ? 

[6.] They answer, that there is no law of God which doth 
bind us to retain them. And St. Paul’s rule is, that in those 
things from which without hurt we may lawfully abstain, we 
should frame the usage of our liberty with regard to the 
weakness and imbecility of our brethren. Wherefore unto 
them which stood upon their own defence saying, All things 
are lawful imto me he replieth, ‘‘ but all things are not 
expedient in regard of others. All things are clean, all 
" meats are lawful ; but evil unto that man that eateth 
offensively. If for thy meat’s sake thy brother be grieved, 
thou walkest no longer according to charity. Destroy not 
him with thy meat for whom Christ died. Dissolve not for 
food’s sake the work of God^^. We that are strong must 
" bear the imbecility of the impotent, and not please our- 
selves It was a weakness in the Christian Jews, and 
a maim of judgment in them, that they thought the Gentiles 
polluted by the eating of those meats which themselves were 
afraid to touch for fear of transgressing the law of Moses ; 
yea, hereat their hearts did so much rise, that the Apostle had 
just cause to fear, lest they would rather forsake Christianity 
than endure any fellowship with such as made no conscience 
of that which was unto them abominable. And for this cause 
mention is made of destroying the weak by meats, and of 
dissolving the work of God^®, which was his Church, a part 
of the living stones whereof were believing Jews. Now 
those weak brethren before-mentioned are said to be as the 
Jews were, and our ceremonies which have been abused 
in the church of Eome to be as the scandalous meats, from 
which the Gentiles are exhorted to abstain in the presence of 
Jews, for fear of averting them from Christian faith. There- 
fore, as charity did bind them to refrain from that for their 
brethren’s sake, which otherwise was lawful enough for them ; 

I Cor. vi. la. [Rom. xv. i.] 

*** [Rom. xiv. 20, iS, 20.] Rom. xiv; xv. i. 
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so it bindeth us for our brethren's sake likewise to aboli^ 
such ceremonies, although we might lawfully else retain 
them. 

[7.] But between these two cases there are great odds. 
For neither are our weak brethren as the Jews, nor the 
ceremonies which wd use as the meats which the Gentiles 
used. The Jews were known to be generally weak in that 
respect; whereas contrariwise the imbecility of ours is not 
common unto so many, that we can take any such certain 
notice of them. It is a chance if here and there some 
one be found ; and therefore seeing we may presume men 
commonly otherwise, there is no necessity that our practice 
should frame itself by that which the Apostle doth prescribe 
to the Gentiles. 

Again, their use of meats was not like unto our of ceremonies, 
that being a matter of private action in common life, where 
every man was free to order that which himself did ; but this 
a public constitution tor tin; ordering of the Church : and we 
are not to look that the Church should change her public 
laws and ordinances, made according to that which is judged 
ordinarily and commonly fittest for the whole, although it 
chance that for some particular men the same be found 
inconvenient^'^ ; especially when there may be other remedy 
also against the sores of particular inconveniences. In this 
case therefore where any private harm doth grow, we are not 
to reject instruction, as being an unmeet plaister to apply 
unto it ; neither can we say, that he which appointeth teachers 
for physicians in this kind of evil, is As if a man would set 
one to watch a child all day long lest he should hurt him- 
self with a knife ; whereas by taking away the knife from 
him, the danger is avoided, and the service of the man 
better employed 2®.” For a knife may be taken away from 
a child, without depriving them of the benefit thereof which 
have years and discretion to use it. But the ceremonies 
which children do abuse if we remove quite and clean, as it is 
by some required that we should, then are they not taken 
from children only, but from others also ; which is as though 

VideHarmenop.rHarmenopuli yofioBhai ro Sira^fl r6 Sis yevofitvop, 
Promptuarium Jims.] lib. i. tit. p. 20. ed. Gothoir.] 

I. sect. 28. [Trapa^aivovert yap ol T. C. lib. iii. p. 17S. [1S6.] 
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sobi^iv. Ibecattse children may perhaps hurt themselres with knives^ 
- — we ahould conclude, that therefore the use of knives is to be 
taken quite and clean even from men also. 

[8.] Those particular ceremonies, which they pretend to be 
so scandalous, we shall in the next Book have occasion more 
thoroughly to sift, where other things also traduced in the 
public duties of the Church whereunto each of these ap- 
pertaineth, are together with these to be touched, and such 
reasons to be examined as have at any time been brought 
either against the one or the other. In the meanwhile 
against the conveniency of curing such evils by instrurtion, 
strange it is that they should object the multitude of other 
necessary matters, wherein preachers may better bestow 
their time, than in giving men warning not to abuse cere- 
monies*^: a wonder it is, that they should object this, 
which have so many years together troubled the Church 
with quarrels concerning these things, and are even to this 
very hour so earnest in them, that if they write or speak 
publicly but five words, one of them is lightly about the 
dangerous estate of the church of England in respect of abused 
ceremonies. How much happier had it been for this whole 
Church, if they which have raised contention therein about 
the abuse of rites and ceremonies, had considered in due time 
that there is indeed store of matters fitter and better a great 
deal for teachers to spend time and labour in ! It is through 
their importunate and vehement asseverations, more than 
through any such experience which we have had of our own, 
that we are forced to think it possible for one or other now 
and then, at leastwise in the prime of the reformation of our 
church, to have stumbled at some kind of ceremony : wherein 
forasmuch as we are contented to take this upon their credit, 
and to think it may be ; sith also they further pretend the 
same to be so dangerous a snare to their souls that are at any 


T. C. lib, iii. p. 177. - It is 

* not so convenient that the minis- 

* ter, having so many necessary 
‘ points to bestow ms time in, 
‘ should be driven to spend it in 
^mving warning of not abusing 
' uiem, of which (although they 
^ were usM to the best) there is no 

profit.” [See also i. 56 , ap, 
Whitg. Defence, 277. The words 


are, " A counsell not so convenient, 
** that the ministers and pastors, 
which have so many necessary 
* points to bestow their time on, 
‘ and to inform the people of, should 
‘ be driven to cut off their time 
‘‘ appointed thereto, to teach them 
not to abuse these things, which 
“ if they use never so well, they can 
gain nothing,”] 
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time talem thetrein ; they mxist givf our teachers lea^ve for booe m 
the saving of those souls (be they never so feir) to intermingle 
sometime with other more necessary things admomtitm con- 
cerning these not unnecessary. Wherein they should in 
reason more earily yield this leave, coi?isidoring that hereWto 
we shall not need to use the hundredth part of that time, 
which themselves think very needfiil to bestow in making 
most bitter invectives against the ceremonies of the Church. 

XIII. But to come to the last point .of all; the church Our t«reitto* 
of England is grievously charged with forgetMness of herSiSnstr^r^ 
duty, which duty had been to frame herself unto the pattern diwcSwr*. 
of their example that went before her in the work of refor-foreour* ' 
mation. For " as the churches of Christ ought to be th^e 
most unlike the synagogue of Antichrist in their indifferent notwitb- 

1 ® 1 , ... , standlngtheir 

ceremomes ; so they ought to be most like one unto another, example to 

, ° , .-I 1 ^ contrary 

and for preservation of unity to have as much as possible do retain 
may be all the same ceremonies. And therefore St. Paul, 
to establish this order in the church of Corinth,, that they 
should make their gatherings for the poor upon the first 
day of the sabbath, (which is our Sunday,) allegeth this 
“ for a reason 3 ^, That he had so ordained in other churches.*^ 

Again, As children of one father and servants of one 
family, so all churches should not only have one diet in 
that they have one word, but also wear as it were one 
livery in using the same ceremonies.” Thirdly, " This 
rule did the great council of Nice follow when it ordained, 
that where certain at the feast of Pentecost did pray kneel- 
^^*ing, they should pray standing: the reason whereof is 
added, which is, that one custom ought to be kept through- 
" out all churches. It is true that the diversity of ceremonies 
" ought not to cause the churches to dissent one with another; 
but yet it maketh most to the avoiding of dissension, that 
there be amongst them an unity not only in doctrine, but 
“ also in ceremonies. And therefore our form of service 
is to be amended, not only for that it cometh too near 
that of the Papists, but also because it is so different from 

^ T. C. lib. i, p. 133. [104.] Sundays, or for fifty days after 
I Cor. xvi. I. Easter on any day, and not^ at the 

Can, 20. liie canon of that feast of Pentecost only. [ii. 202, 
council which is here cited doth pro- 226 ; iv. 45o.] 
vide against kneeling at prayer on 
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tlmt if the xefolrmed churches Being asked ^ to trhat 
— churches ours should conforuf itself, and why other reformed 
churches should noi as well frame themselves to ours; 
their answer is, that if there be any ceremonies which we 
have better than others, they ought to framethemselves to us ; 
if they have better than we, then we ought to frame our- 
selves to them ; if the ceremonies be alike commodious, 
the later churches should conform themselves to the first, 
as the younger daughter to the elder. For as St. Paul 
in the members, where all other things are equal, noteth 
it for a mark of honour above the rest, that one is called 
** before another to the Gospel ^5 ; so is it for the same 
‘ " cause amongst the churches. And in this respect he 
pfricheth the Corinths 3®, that not being the first which 
“ received the Gospel, yet they would have their several 
manners from other churches. Moreover, where the cere- 
monies ai-e alike commodious, the fewer ought ^ ggjifonn. 
themselves unto the more. Forasmuch therefore as all 
the churches” (so far as they know which plead after this 
manner) of our confession in doctrine agree in the abroga- 
tion of divers things which we retain, our church ought 
either to shew that they have done evil, or else she is 
found to be in fault that doth not conform herself in that, 
which she cannot deny to be well abrogated 
[ 2 .] In this axiom, that preservation of peace and unity 
amongst Christian churches should be by all good means 
procured, we join most willingly and gladly with them. 
Neither deny we but that to the avoiding of dissension* it 
availeth much that there be amongst them am unity as well 
in ceremonies as in doctrine. The only doubt is about the 
manner of their unity ; how frr churches are bound to be 
pniform in their ceremonies, and what way they ought to take 
for that purpose. 

[ 3 .] Touching the one, the rule which they have set down 
is, that in ceremonies iiidiffercnt, all churches ought to be 
one of them unto another as like as possibly they may 
be. Which possibly we cannot otherwise construe, than that 


T. C. lib. i. p, 182, 183. 
[By Whitgift, Def. 481.] 
Horn. xvL 5 , 7. 
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it doth require them to be even as like as they Ittay be 
without breaking any positive "‘ordinance of God. For the 
ceremonies whereof we speak, being matter of positive law, 
they are indifferent, if God have neither himself commip.ded 
nor forbidden them, but left them unjo the Church’s dis- 
cretion. So that if as great uniformity be i^equired as is 
possible in these things; seeing that the law of God for* 
biddeth not any one of them, it foUoweth that from the 
greatest unto the least they must be in every Christian 
church the same, except mere impossibility of so having it 
be the hinderance. To us this opinion seemeth over extreme 
and violent : we rather incline to think it a just and reason- 
able cause for any church, the state whereof is free and 
independent, if in these things it differ from other churches, 
only for that it doth not judge it so -ftt and expedient to 
be framed therein by the pattern of their example, as to be 
otherwise framed than they. That of Gregory unto Leander 
is a charitable speech and a peaceable In una fide nil 
oflEicit ecclesige sanctse consuetude diversa Where the 
faith of the holy Church is one, a difference in customs of 
the Church doth no harm That of St. Augustine to 
Casulanus is somewhat more particular, and toucheth what 
kind of ceremonies they are, wherein one church may vary 
from the example of another without hurt : Let the faith 
“ of the whole Church, how wide soever it have spread 
itself, be always one, although the unity of belief be famous 
for variety of certain ordinances, whereby that which is 
riglitly believed suffereth no kind of let or impediment 
Calvin goeth ftirther, " As concerning rites in particular, let 
‘‘ the sentence of Augustine take place which leaveth it 
“ free unto all churches to receive each their own custom. 
Yea sometime it profiteth and is expedient that there be 
difference, lest men should think that religion is tied to out- 
ward ceremonies. Always provided that there be not any 
emulation, nor that churches delighted with novelty affect 
to have that w^hich others have not 

Epist. lib. i. p. 41. " bratur, quibus nullo modo quod 

Ep. 86. 36, c. 9. “ in fide verum est impeditur.” t.ii. 

[“ Sit ergo una Mes universal, 77.] 
quae ubique dilatator, Ecclesiae. . . [Ep. 54. 1. 11 124.] 

‘‘ etiamsi ipsa fidei unitas quibus- Resjion. ad Med. P* Respon- 
“ dam diversis observationibus cele- “ sio adversipellem quendam Media- 
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SlSS^Ji Tfctjr wMch grmt it true tliat the diversity of c^re- 
'ulllliies in this kind ought not to cause dissension in churches^ 
must either acknovrledge that they grant in effect nothing by 
these words t or if any thing be granted, there must as much 
be yielded unto, as we affirm against their former strict 
asseartiom For if churches be urged by w'ay of duty to take 
au^ ceremonies as they like not of, how can dissension be 
avoided ? Will &ey say that there ought to be no dissension, 
because such as be urged ought to like of that whereunto 
they axe urged ? If they say this, they say just nothing. For 
how should any church like to be urged of duty, by such 
as have no authority or power over it, unto those things which 
being indifferent it is not of duty bound unto them? Is it 
their meaning, that Jhere ought to be no dissension, because, 
that which churches are not bound unto, no man ought by 
way of duty to urge upon them ; and if any man do, he 
standeth in the sight of both God and men most justly blame- 
able, as a needless disturber of the peace of God’s . Church, 
and an author of dissension ? In saying this, they both con-^ 
demn their own practice, when they press the church of 
England with so strict a bond of duty in these things ; and 
they overthrow the ground of their practice, which is, that 
there oi^ht to be in all kind of ceremonies uniformity, unless 
impossibility hinder it. 

[5.] For proof whereof it is not enough to allege what 
St. Paul did about the master of collections, or what noblemen 
do in the liveries of their servants, or what the council of 
Nice did for standing in time of prayer on certain days : 
because though St. Paul did will them of the church of 
Corinth^* every man to lay up somewhat by him upon the 

torem,quipacificandi8pecierectum der, who in i 56 i published a tract 
‘ ETan^liicinrsiunin Gallia abrum* De officio pii ac pubhcse tranquil- 

* conatus est.” Quantum ad ^ litatis vere amantis viri in hoc reb- 
‘ ritus particulares, vigeat sane ‘ monis dissidio.”] 

^Ai^stini sententia; ut singulis ** T. C. lib. i. p. 133. [104.] 

' eccfesiis bberum sit morem suum ^ And therefore St. Paid, to esta- 

tenere ; immo interdum utile est, blisb this order in the church of 
^ ne extemis cserimoniis alligetur Corinth, that they should make 

* relirio, aliquid esse varietatis : * their fi^therings for the poor upon 

* modo ahsit aemulatio, nec alii ab * the m*st day of the Sabbatb> 

* aliU noVitate illecti diversum ali- * (wluch is our Sunday,) allegeth 
‘ quid habere affectent.” Tract. das for a reason, That he had so 
Tb^l. p. 414, Genev. i^pT. The * ordained in other churches.” 

versif^s Mediator” was Cassan- 
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Sunday, and to ireaem it in store, till himself did eome thithmr 
to send it unto ike chtxrch. of Jerusalem for relief of the poor 
there ; signifying widlal, that he had taken the Iske &tker 
with the churches of Galatia; yei the reaepSi whidi he 
yieldeth of this order taken both in ^e one place axid the 
other, sheweth the least part of his meaning to have beeh 
that whereunto his words are writhed. Concerning col- 
lection for the saints, (he meaneth them of Jerusalem,) 
as I have given order to the church of Galatia, so likewise 
‘‘ do ye,’’ saith the Apostle ; that is, in every first of the week 
" let each of you lay aside by h imself, and reserve according 
to that which God hath blessed him with, that when I 
come collections be not then to make ; and that when I am 
come, whom you shall choose, them I may forthwith send 
away by letters to carry your beneficence unto Jerusalem^.” 
Out of which words to conclude the duty of uniformity 
throughout all churches in all manner of indiflFerent cere- 
monies will be very hard, and therefore best to give it over. 

[ 6 .] But perhaps they are by so much the more loth to 
forsake this argument, for that it hath, though nothing else, 
yet the name of Scripture, to give it some kind of countenance 
more than the next of livery coats aflForded them^. For neither 
is it any man’s duty to clothe all his children or all his 
servants with one weed, nor theirs to clothe themselves so, 
if it were left to their own judgments, as these ceremonies 
are left of God to the judgment of the Church. And seeing 
churches* are rather in this case like divers families than like 
divers servants of one family; because every church, the state 
whereof is independent upon any other, hath authority to 
appoint orders for itself in things indifferent ; therefore of the 
two we may rather infer, that as one family is not abridged 
of liberty to be clothed in friar’s-grey for that another doth 
wear claycolour, so neither are all churches bound to the 
selfsame indifferent ceremonies which it liketh sundry to 
use. 

[ 7 .] As for tliat canon in the council of Nice, let them but 

I Cor. xvi. I have one diet in that they have 

t( Q lib. i. p, 133. [104.] one word, but also wear as it Were 

t[ children of one lather, ‘‘ one lively in using the same cere- 

(( M of one master, he " monies.’^ 

will have all the churdies not only 
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woiSW^read it and Weigh it well. The ancient use of the Chnrch 
- — ^ ^ throTighont all Christendom was for fifty days after Easter, 
(which fifty days were called Pentecost, though most com- 
moxily the last day of them which is Whitsunday be so called,) 
in like sort on all the Sundays throughout the whole year 
their maimer was to stand at prayer ; whereupon their meet- 
ings unto that purpose on those days had the name of Sta- 
tions given them^*^. Of which custom Tertullian speaketh in 
this wise ; " It is not with us thought fit either to fast on the 
Lord’s day, or to pray kneeling. The same immunity from 
festing and kneeling we keep all the time which is between 
^ the feasts of Easter and Pentecost^®.” This being therefore 
an order generally received in the Church ; when some 
began to be singular and different from all othgrs, and that 
in a ceremony which was then judged very.j^venient for 
the whole church even by the whole, tholfe few excepted 
which brake out of the common pale : the council of Nice 
thought good to enclose them again with the rest, by a law 
made in this sort : " Because there are certain which will 
needs kneel at the time of prayer on the Lord’s-day, and 
in the fifty days after Easter ; the holy synod judging it 
meet that a convenient custom be observed throughout all 
churches, hath decreed that standing we make our prayers 
to the Lord^^.” Whereby it plainly appeareth that in 
things indifferent, what the whole Church doth think con- 
venient for the whole, the same if any part do wilfully 
violate, it may be reformed and inrailed again by that general 
authority whereunto each particular is subject ; and that "the 
spirit of singularity in a few ought to give place unto public 
judgment : this doth clearly enough appear, but not that aU 
Christian churches are bound in every indifferent ceremony 
to be uniform ; because where the whole hath not tied the 
parts unto one and the same thing, they being therein left 

De Cor. Milit. c. 3.^ [“ Die " geniculis adorare, et jejunium 
‘‘ DommiGO iejunium nefas did- “ solvere, &c. De Coro. Militis.” 

mus, vel ae geniculis adorare. ripes €l<riv iv rfj kv 

“ Eadem immunitate a die paschae yow k\lvovt€s, kqX iv ran rrjs 

“ in Pentecosten usque gaude- Il€VTr}Ko<rrTis rffiipais" vnip tov Trdvra 
mus.^’l * iv 7rd(rr] irapoLKlq, 6p,ouii)S napa(lnj\dr- 

T. C. lib. 1. p. 133. [104.] Tccrdait ierroaras edo^e dyla <rvvoo<p 
“ This rule did the great council of rds dnobibovai t® Qi<p, Can. 
Nice follow, &c. Die Dominico et 20. apt. Routh, Script. Eccles. Opusc* 
per omnem Pentecosten, nec de 367.] 
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each to their own choice, may either do as other do or else 
otherwise, without any breach of duty at all, 

[8.] Concerning those, indifferent things, wherein it hath 
been heretofore thought good that all Christian churches 
should be uniform, the way which they now conceive to 
bring this to pass was then never thought on. For till now, 
it hath been judged, that seeing the Law of ‘God doth not 
prescribe all particular ceremonies which the Church of 
Christ may use ; and in so great variety of them as may be 
found out, it is not possible that the law of nature and reason 
should direct all churches unto the same things, each deliber- 
ating by itself what is most convenient ; the way to establish 
the same things indifferent throughout them all must needs 
be the judgment of some judicial authority drawn into one 
only sentence, which may be a rule for every particular 
to follow. And because such authority over all churches is 
too much to be granted unto any one mortal man, there yet 
remaineth that which hath been always followed as the best, 
the safest, the most sincere and reasonable way ; namely, 
the verdict of the whole Church orderly taken, and set down 
in the assembly of some general council. But to maintain 
that all Christian churches ought for unity’s sake to be uniform 
in all ceremonies, and then to teach that the way of bring- 
ing this to pass must be by mutual imitation, so that where 
we have better ceremonies than others they shall be bound 
to follow us, and we them where theirs are better ; how 
should wc think it agreeable and consonant unto reason ? 
Fof sith in things of tliis nature there is such variety of 
particular inducements, whereby one church may be led to 
think that better which another church led by other induce- 
ments judgeth to be worse : (for example, the East church 
did think it better to keep Easter-day after the manner of 
the Jews, the West church better to do otherwise; the 
Greek church judgeth it worse to use unleavened bread in 
the Eucharist, the Latin church leavened; one church 
esteemeth it not so good to receive the Eucharist sitting 
as standing, another church not so good standing as sitting ; 
there being on the one side probable motives as well as on 
the other) unless they add somewhat else to define more 
certainly what ceremonies shall stand for best, in such sort 
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. t)iik ail fjbofcheil m the world shall know them to be the 
best, and so know "them that there may not remain any 
q^nestion about this pointy we are not a whit the nearer for 
that they ha^e hitherto said. 

, [9.] They themselves, although resolved in their own 
jud^ents what ceremonies are best, yet foreseeing that 
aueh as they are addicted unto be not all so clearly and so 
hicomparably best, but others there are or may be at least- 
wise, when all things are well considered, as good, knew 
not which way smoothly to rid their hands of this matter, 
' without providing some more certain rule to be followed for 
SOtablishment of tmiformity in ceremonies, when there are 
divers kinds of equal goodness ; and therefore in this case 
thjBy say, that the later churches and the fewer should con- 
form themselves unfi) the elder and the more Hereupon 
they conclude, that forasmuch as all the reformed churches 
(so far as they know), which axe of our confession in doctrine, 
have agreed already in the abrogation of divers things which 
we retain ; our church ought either to shew that they have 
done evil, or else she is found to be in fault for not con- 
forming herself to those churches, in that which she cannot 
deny to be in them well abrogated. For the authority of 
the first churches (and those they account to be the first 
in this cause which were first reformed,) they bring the 
comparison of younger daughters conforming themselves in 
attire to the example of their elder sisters ; wherein there is 
just as much strength of reason as in the livery-coats before- 
mentioned. St. Paul, they say, noteth it for a mark of special 
honour, that Epeenetus was the first man in all Achaia which 
did eYnbrace the Christian faith after the same sort he 
toucheth it also as a special pre-eminence of Junia and 
Andronicus, that in Christianity they were his ancients ; 
the Corinthians he pinched with this demand, Hath the 
word of God gone out from you, or hath it lighted on you 
alone ?” 

But what of all this ? If any man should think that alacrity 

T. C. lib. iii. j>. 183. If the “ conform themselves unto the 
** ceremonies be alike commodious, “ more.” , 

“ the latter churches should con- Rom. xvi. 5. 

form themselves to the first,” See, Rom. xvi. 7. 

And again, ^^The fewer ought to 1 Cor. xiv. 36. 
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and fo3rwardii6S8i in good things doth add nothing unto men’s noox iv. 
commendation, the tiro fottner speeches of St Paul might 
lead him to reform his Judgment. In like sort, to take down 
the stomach of proud conceited men, that glory as^ though 
they were able to set all others to school; there can be nothi^ 
more fit than some such words as the Apostle’s third sentence 
doth contain ; wherein he teacheth the church of Corinth to 
know, that there was no such great odds between them and 
the rest of their brethren, that they should think themselves 
to be gold and the rest to be but copper. He therefore useth 
speech unto them to this effect : Men instructed in the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ there both were before you, and are 
besides you in the world ; ye neither are the fountain fi*om 
which first, nor yet the river into which alone the word 
hath flowed.” But although as Epaenetus was the first man 
in all Achaia, so Corinth had been the first church in the 
whole world, that received Christ ; the Apostle doth not shew 
that in any kind of things indifferent whatsoever this should 
have made their example a law unto all others. Indeed the 
example of sundry churches for approbation of one thing doth 
sway much ; but yet still as having the force of an example 
only, and not of a law. They are effectual to move any church, 
unless some greater thing do hinder ; but they bind none, no 
not though they be many, saving only when they are the 
major part of a general assembly, and then their voices being 
more in number must oversway their judgments who are 
fewer, because in such cases the greater half is the whole. 

Buf as they stand out single each of them by itself, their 
number can purchase them no such authority, that the rest of 
the churches being fewer should be therefore bound to follow 
them, and to relinquish as good ceremonies as theirs for 
theirs. 

[lo.] Whereas therefore it is concluded out of these so weak 
premises, that the retaining of divers things in the church 
of England, which other reformed churches have cast out, 
must needs argue that we do not well, unless we can ahew 
that they have done ill®® ; what needed this wrest to draw 

T. C. lib. iii, p. 183. “ Our “ conform herself in that which 
“ church ouffht either to shew that she cannot deny to he well abro- 
" they have done evil, or else she is gated.” 

* found to be in fault that doth not 
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Mfegfv. out from us an accusation of foreign churches? It is not 
irr proved as yet that if they hare done well our duty is to 
follow thenij and to forsake our own course because it dilFereth 
from theirs, although indeed it be as well for us every way 
as theirs for them. And if the proofs alleged for confir- 
mation hereof had been sound, yet seeing they lead no further 
than only to shew, that where we can have no better cere- 
monies theirs must be taken ; as they cannot with modesty 
ihink themselves to have foimd out absolutely the best which 
the wit of men may devise, so liking their own somewhat 
better than other men’s, even because they are their own, 
they must in equity allow us to be like unto them in this 
afifection ; which if they do, they ease us of that uncourteous 
burden, whereby we are charged either to condemn them or 
else to follow therS. They grant we need not follow^ them, if 
our own ways already be better : and if our own be but equal, 
the law of common indulgence alloweth us to think them at 
the least half a thought the better because they aic our own ; 
which we may very well do, and never draw any indictment 
at all against theirs, but tliink commendably even of them 
also. 

A declaration XIV. To leave reforan^^ churches therefore and their ac- 
o'f tions for Him to ju^ of, in whose sight they are as they are; 
of* England and OUT dcsirc is That they may even in his sight be found 

for eatabliah- , ^ . 

ment of sucii as WO Ought t^endeavouT by all means that our own may 
thly®are! Hkewise be ; somewhat we are enforced to speak by way of 
simple declaration concerning the proceedings of the church 
of England in these afiairs, to the end that men whose minds 
are free from those partial constructions, whereby the only 
name of difiference from some other churches is thought cause 
sufficient to condemn ouirs, may the better discern whether 
that we have done be reasonable, yea or no. The church of 
England being to alter her received laws concerning such or- 
ders, rites, and ceremonies, as had been in former times an 
fainderance unto piety and religious service of God, was to 
enter into consideration first, that the change of laws, espe- 
cxally concerning matter of religion » must be warily proceeded 
in. Laws, all other things human, are many times full* of 
imperfedtibnr; and^that which is supposed behovefiil unto men, 
proveth oftentimes most pernicious. The wisdom which is 
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learned by tract of time, findeth the laws that have been in bookiv. 
former ages established, needful in later to be abrogated. 
Besides, that which sometime is expedient doth not always so 
continue : and the number of nee^ess laws unabolished doth 
weaken the force of them that are necessary. But true withal 
it is, that alteration though it be from worse to better hath in 
it inconveniences, and those weighty ; imless* it be in such 
laws as have been made upon special occasions, which occa- 
sions ceasing, laws of that kind do abrogate themselves. But 
when we abrogate a law as being ill made, the whole cause 
for which it was made still remaining, do we not herein re- 
voke our very own deed, and upbraid ourselves with folly, 
yea, all that were makers of it with oversight andwith error? 
Further, if it be a law which the custom and continual prac- 
tice of many ages or years hath confirmed in the minds of men, 
to alter it must needs be troublesome and scandalous. It 
amazeth them, it causeth them to stand in doubt whether any 
thing be in itself by nature either good or evil, and not all 
things rather such as men at this or that time agree to account 
of them, when they behold even those things disproved, 
disannulled, rejected, which use had made in a manner 
natural. What have we to induce men unto the willing 
obedience and observation of laws, but the weight of so many 
men’s judgment as have with deliberate advice assented there- 
unto ; the weight of that long experience, which the world 
hath had thereof with consent and good liking? So that to 
change any such law must needs v^th the common sort impair 
and weaken the force of those grounds, whereby all laws are 
made effectual. 

[ 2 .] Notwithstanding we do not deny alteration of laws to 
be S9metimes a thing necessary ; as when they are unnatural, 
or impious, or otherwise hurtful unto the public community 
of men, and against that good for which human societies were 
instituted. When the Apostles of our Lord and Saviour 
were ordained to alter the laws of heathenish religion received 
throughout the whole world, chosen 1 grant they were (Paul 
excepted) the rest ignorant, poor, simple, unschooled altoge- 
ther and unlettered men ; howbeit extraordinarily endued 
with ghostly wisdom from above before they ever undertook 
this enterprise ; yea their authority confirmed by miracle, to 
the end it might plainly appear that they were the Lord’s am- 
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IV. bassadors, imto whose sovereign power for all flesh to stoop, 
for all the kingdoms of the earth to yield themselves willingly 
conformable in whatsoever should be required, it was their 
duty. In this case therefore their oppositions in maintenance 
of public superstition against apostolic endeavours, as that they 
might not condemn the ways of their ancient predecessors, 
that they must keep religiones traditas, the rites which from, 
age to age had descended, that the ceremonies of religion 
had been ever accounted by so much holier as elder ^ ; 
these and the like allegations in this case were vain and fri- 
volous. 

Not to stay longer therefore in speech concerning this point, 
we will conclude, that as the change of such laws as have been 
specified is necessay , so the evidence that they are such must 
be great. If we have neither voice from heaven that so pro- 
nounceth of them ; neither sentence of men grounded upon 
such manifest and clear proof, that they in whose hands it is 
to alter them may likewise infallibly even in heart and con- 
science judge them so : upon necessity to urge alteration is 
to trouble and disturb without necessity. As for arbitrary 
alterations, when laws in themselves not simply bad or unmeet 
are changed for better and more expedient ; if the benefit of 
that which is newly better devised be but small, sith the cus- 
tom of easiness to alter and change is so evil, no doubt but to 
bear a tolerable sore is better than to venture on a dangerous 
remedy. 

[3.] Which being generally thought upon as a matter that 
touched nearly their whole enterprise, whereas change '^as 
notwithstanding concluded necessary, in regard of the great 
hurt which the Church did receive by a number of things then 
in use, whereupon a great deal of that which had been was 
now to be taken away and removed out of the Church ; yet 
sith there are divers ways of abrogating things established, 
they saw it best to cut ofi* presently such things as might in 
that sort be extinguished without danger, leaving the rest to 
be abolished by disusage through tract of time. And as this 
was done for the manner of abrogation : so touching the stint 

[Min. Felix, c. S. p. 5 o. ed. “ rentibus ante imbutus es timere 
Gronov. ** Venerabilius et melius, quam nosse familiarius, adorare; 
** antistitem veritatis m^onim ex- nec de numinibus ferre senten- 
** cipere dieciplinaxn : reb^ones tra- tiam, sed prioribus credere.” And 
^ ditas colere ; decs, quos a pa- see before, p. iSp, not. 84.] 
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or measure thereof, rites and ceremonies and other external boov nr. 
things of like nature being hurtful unto the Church, either in 
respect of their quality or in regard of their number ; in the 
former there could be no doubt or difficulty what should be 
done, their deliberation in the latter was more hard. And 
tlierefore inasmuch as they did resolve to remove only such 
things of that kind as the Church might best spare, retaining 
the residue ; their whole counsel is in this point utterly con- 
demned, as having either proceeded iBrom the blindness of those 
times, or from negligence, or from desire of honour and glory, 
or from an erroneous opinion that such things might be 
tolerated for a while ; or if it did proceed (as they which 
would seem most favourable are content to think it possible) 
from a purpose, partly the easilier to draw papists unto 
the Gospel’’ (by keeping so many orders still the same with 
theirs), “ and partly to redeem peace thereby, the breach 
whereof th^ y might fear would ensue upon more thorough 
alteration or howsoever it came to pass, the thing they 
did is judged evil. But such is the lot of all that deal in 
public affairs whether of church or commonwealth ; that which 
men list to surmise of their doings, be it good or ill, they 
must beforehand patiently arm their minds to endure. Where- 
fore to let go private surmises, whereby the thing in itself is 
not made either bettei or worse ; if just and allowable reasons 
might lead them to do as they did, then are these censures all 
frustrate. 

J4.] Tjouching ceremonies harmless therefore in themselves, 
and hurtftd only in respect of number : was it amiss to decree, 
that those thifigs which were least needful and newliest come 
should be the first that were taken away, as in the abrogating 
of a number of saints’ days, and of other the like customs, it 
appeareth they did ; till afterwards the Form of Common 
Prayer being perfected. Articles of sound Religion and Dis- 
cipline agreed upon. Catechisms framed for the needful 
instruction of youth, churches purged of things that indeed 
were burdensome to the people or to the simple offensive and 
scandalous, all was brought at the length unto that wherein 
now we stand ? Or was it amiss, that having this way cased 

T, C. lib. ii. p. 29. It may “ the Gospel, partly the easilier to 
“ wdl he, their purpose was by that draw the papists to the Gospel, &c. 

“ temper of popish ceremonies with " partly to redeem peace thereby.*' 
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the Church as they thought of superfluity, they went not on 
' till they had plucied up even those things also, which had 
^en a great deal stronger and deeper root; those things 
which to abrogate without constraint of manifest harm thereby 
arising, had been to alter unnecessarily (in their judgments) 
the ancient received custom of the whole Church, the uni- 
versal practice of the people of God, and those very decrees 
of our fathers, which were not only set down by agreement 
of general councils, but had accordingly been put in ure 
and so continued in use till that very time present ? 

[^.] True it is, that neither councils nor customs, be they 
never so ancient and so general, can let the Church from 
taking away that thing which is hurtful to be retained. 
Where things have Jbeen instituted, which being convenient 
and good at the first, do afterwards in process of time wax 
otherwise ; we make no doubt but they may be altered, yea, 
though councils or customs general have received thfiSi. 
And therefore it is but a needless kind of opposition which 
they make who thus dispute, If in those things which are 
not expressed in the ScripttCre, th«ft is to be observed of the 
Church, which is the custom of the people of God and 
decree of our forefathers ; then how can these things at 
any time be varied, which heretofore have been once 
ordained in such sort^*?” Whereto we say, that things so 
ordained are to be kept, howbeit not necessarily any longer, 
than tUl there grow some urgent cause to ordain the contrary. 
For there is not any positive law of men, whether it be 
general or particular ; received by formal express consent, 
as in councils, or by secret approbation, as in customs it 
Cometh to pass ; but the same may be taken away if occasion 
serve. Even as we all know, that many things generally 
kept heretofore are now in like sort generally unkept and 
abolished every where. 

[6.] Notwithstanding till such things be abolished, what 
exception can there be taken against the judgment of St. 
Augustine, who saith, That of things harmless, whatsoever 
there is which the whole Church doth observe throughout 
the world, to argue for any man’s immunity from observing 
the same, it were a point of most insolent madness^®?” 


T. C. lib, iii. p. 30. 


Aug. Epist. 118, [al. 54. c. 5 . t. ii. 12b.] 
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And surely odious it must needs have been for one Christian book iv. 
church to abolish that which all had received and held for 
the space of many ages, and that without any detriment unto 
religion so manifest and so great, as might in the eyes of 
unpartial men appear sufficient to dear them from all blame 
of rash and inconsiderate proceeding, if in fervopa of zeal they 
had removed such things. Whereas contrariwise, so reasonable 
moderation herein used hath freed us from being deservedly 
subject unto that bitter kind of obloquy, whereby as the 
church of Rome doth under the colour of love towards those 
things which be harmless, maintain extremely most hurtful 
corruptions; so we peradventure might be upbraided, that 
under colour of hatred towards those things that are corrupt, 
we are on the other side as extreme even against most harmless 
ordinances. And as they are obstinate to retain that, which 
no man of any conscience is able well to defend ; so we might 
be reckoned fierce and violent to tear away that, which if* 
our own mouths did condemn, our consciences would storm 
and repine thereat. The Romans having banished Tarquinius 
the Proud, and taken a solemn oath that they never would 
permit any man more to reign, could not herewith content 
themselves, or think that tyranny was thoroughly extinguished, 
till they had driven one of their consuls to depart the city, 
against whom they found not in the world what to object, 
saving only that his name was Tarquin, and that the common- 
wealth could not seem to have recovered perfect freedom, as 
long as a man of so dangerous a name was left remaining^®. For 
the church of England to ha’ve done che like in casting out of 
papal tyranny* and superstition ; to have shewed greater 
willingness of accepting the very ceremonies of the Turk®^ 

Chiist’s professed enemy, than of the most indifferent things 
which the church of Rome approveth ; to have left not so 
much as the names which the church of Rome doth give unto 
things innocent ; to have ejected whatsoever that Church doth 
make account of, be it never so hannless in itself, and of never 
so ancient continuance, without any other crime to charge it 
with, than only that it hath been the hap thereof to be used 

(Xiv. 11. 2.] “ to the Turks which are far off, 

T. C. lib, i. p. 131. “For “ than to the papists which are so 
“ indeed it were more safe for us to “ near,” 
conformourindifterent ceremonies 
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W^*v. by the chux'ch of Bome^ and not to be commanded in the word 

— ^ ^ — of God : this kind of proceedii% might haply have pleased 
some few men, who having begvm such a course themselves 
must needs be glad to see their example followed by us®®. 
But the Almighty which giveth wisdom and inspireth with 
right understanding whomsoever it pleaseth him, he foreseeing 
that which man’s wit had never been able to reach tmto, 
namely, what tragedies the attempt of so extreme alteration 
^ would raise in some parts of the Christian world®®, did for 
the endless good of his Church (as we cannot choose but 
interpret it) use the bridle of his provident restraining hand, 
to stay those eager affections in some, and to settle their 
resolution upon a course more calm and moderate : lest as in 
other most ample and heretofore most flourishing dominions 
it hath since fallen out, so likewise if in ours it had come to 
pass, that the adverse part being enraged, and betaking itself 
to such practices as men are commonly wont to embrace, 
when they behold things brought to desperate extremities', and 
no hope left to see any other end, than only the utter ojipres- 
sion and clean extingrdshment of one side; by this mean 
Christendom flaming in all parts of greatest importance at 
once, they all had wanted that comfort of mutual relief, 
whereby they arc now for the time sustained f and not the 
least by this our church which they so ifl?dch impeach) till 
mutual combustions, bloodsheds, and wastes (because no 
other inducement will serve) may enforce them through very 
fedntness, after the experience of so endless miseries, to enter 
on all sides at the length into some such consultation, as 
may tend to the best reestablishment of the whole Church 
of Jesus Christ. To the singular good whereof it cannot but 
serve as a profitable direction to teach men what is most likely 
to prove available, when they shall qtdetly consider the trial 
that hath been thus long had of both hinds of reformation ; as 
well this moderate kind which the church of England hath 

®® [Sarav. de divers. Mi^tr. “ enim in regia potestate aut regie 
Evang. Grad, in Prolog. ^^Ejectis nomine nHa inerat ^annis, sed 
« Tarquiniis Roma, Regis nomen in Tarquinio. Sic mco tyranni- 
postea non tulere Romani, quasi “ dem, quse Ecclesias Cliristi va(s- 
“ cum nomine ejecta esset quam tavit, non fuisse in primatu Episco- 
oderanttyrannis: quitamen postea pormn et Archiepiscoporum, sed 
plures tyrannidis formas perpessi in iis qui primatu abusi sunt.”] 

** sunt, quam si Re^ nomen et [France, Westphalia, EUmders, 
authoritatem retinuissent. Non Scotland.] 
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takexi, as that other more extreme and rigmrous which certain iv. 

churches elsewhere have better Eked. In the meanwhile 

it may be, that suspense of judgment and exercise of charity 
were safer and seemlier for Christian men, than the hot 
pursuit of these controversies, wherein they that axe most 
fervent to dispute be not always the most able to determine. 

But who are on his side, and who against him, our Lord in 
his good time shall reveal. 

[7.] And sith thus far we have proceeded in opening the 
things that have been done, let not the principal doers them- 
selves be forgotten. When the ruins of the house of God 
(that house which consisting of religious souls is most imme- 
^ately the precious temple of the Holy Ghost) were become, 
not in his sight alone, but in the eyes of the whole world so 
exceeding great, that very superstition began even to feel it- 
self too far grown : the first that with us made way to repair 
the decays thereof by beheading superstition, was King Heniy 
the Eighth. The son and successor of which famous king as 
we know was Edward the Saint : in whom (for so by the event 
we may gather) it pleased God righteous and just to let Eng- 
land see wliat a blessing sin and iniquity would not suflfer it 
to enjoy. Howbeit that which the wise man hath said con- 
cerning Enoch (whose days were though many in respect of 
ours, yet scarce as three to nine in comparison of theirs with 
whom he lived) the same to that admirable child most worthily 
may be applied, Though he departed this world soon, yet 

fulfilled he much time But what ensued ? That work 
which the one in such sort had begun, and the other so far 
proceeded in, was in short space so overthrown, as if almost it 
had never been : till such time as that God, whose property 
is to shew his mercies then greatest when they are nearest to be 
utterly despaired of, caused in the depth of discomfort and 
darkness a most glorious star ^ to arise, and on her head set- 
tled the crown, whom himself had kept as a lamb from the 
slaughter of those bloody times ; that the experience of his 
goodness in her own dehverance might cause her mercifrd dis- 
position to take so much the more delight in saving others, 
whom the like necessity should press. What in this behalf 

^ iv* 13* memory.” Dedication to King 

« [« TOat bright Occidental Star, James by the Translators of the 

Queen Elizal^h of most hi^y Bible.] 
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liiath beea dcme towards nations abroad^ the parts of Christen- 
dom most afflicted can best testify. That which especially 
concemeth ourselves, in the present matter we treat of, is the 
jstate of reformed religion, a thing at her coming to the crown 
even raised as it were by miracle from the dead ; a thing which 
we so little hoped to see, that even they which beheld it done, 
scarcely believed their own senses at the first beholding. Yet 
being then brought to pass, thus many years it hath continued, 
standing by no other worldly mean but that one only hand 
which erected it ; that hand which as no kind of imminent 
danger could cause at the first to withhold itself, so neither 
have the practices so many so bloody following since been 
ever able to make weary. Nor can we say in this case so 
justly, that Aaron and Hur, the ecclesiastical and civil states, 
have sustained the hand which did lift itself to heaven for 
them as that heaven itself hath by this hand sustained them, 
no aid or help having thereunto been ministered for perform- 
ance of the work of reformation, other than such khid of 
help or aid as the Angel in the Prophet Zachary speal^Sth of, 
saying, Neither by an army nor strength, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts Which grace and fevour of 
divine assistance having not in one thing or two shewed itself, 
nor for some few days or years appeared^ but in such sort so 
long continued, our manifold sins and transgressions striving 
to the contrary ; what can we less thereupon conclude, than 
that God would at leastwise by tract of time teach the world, 
that the thing which he blesseth, defendeth, keepeth so 
strangely, cannot choose but be of him ? Wherefore, if any 
refuse to believe us disputing for the verity of religion esta- 
blished, let them believe God himself thus miraculously work- 
ing for it, and wish life even for ever and ever unto that 
glorious and sacred instilment whereby he worketh. 

[Exod. xviL 13*3 Zach iv. 6. 
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